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retired,  a  circumstauce  which  was  cousidered  as 
unprecedented.  According  to  one  who  was  in 
his  closest  iutimacy,  Pitt,  on  or  eveu  before  the 
24th  of  February,  was  sent  for  by  the  king,  who 
made  him  the  "  very  surprising  proposition  "  to 
form  a  cabinet  of  his  own.'  On  tlie  25th,  Dun- 
das  moved  an  adjournment  for  three  days,  to 
afford  time  for  the  forming  of  a  new  cabinet. 
This  motion  was  readily  agreed  to ;  but  the  three 
days  passed  without  anything  being  settled,  and 
when  the  house  met  again  (on  the  28th)  neitlier 
Dundas  nor  any  one  else  on  that  side  said  a  word 
about  the  matter.  It  appears  that  in  the  course 
of  that  day,  Thomas  Townshend  had  been  sent  to 
persuade  Pitt  to  accede  to  the  king's  wislies,  but 
all  in  vain.^  Day  after  day  elapsed,  and  still  all 
was  undecided.  On  tlie  2d  or  3d  of  March,  the 
king  sent  for  Lord  North,  having  previously  seen 
his  father,  the  Earl  of  Guilford.  His  majesty 
insisted  that  Fox  should  be  given  up  and  ex- 
cluded ;  North  refused,  and  they  parted  on  bad 
terms.  On  the  5th,  the  king  saw  Lord  North  a 
second  time,  but  he  could  not  prevail  upon  him 
to  break  the  coalition.^  On  the  12th,  his  majesty 
sent  for  North  a  third  time,  and  then  commis- 
sioned him  to  desire  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  great  party  influence  of  the 
Marquis  of  Kockingham,  to  form  an  administra- 
tion. But  fresh  difficulties  arose :  the  Duke  of 
Portland  would  in  no  way  break  the  league  which 
had  been  formed  between  his  ]3arty  and  the  party 
of  Lord  North ;  the  king  still  tried  to  exclude 
Fox,  and  Fox  and  some  of  his  friends  could  not 
agree  as  to  the  admission  into  the  cabinet  of  Lord 
Stormont,  whom  they  had  rejected  before;  and, 
on  the  24th  of  March,  it  was  currently  reported 
that  all  negotiation  between  the  king  and  the 
coalition  was  broken  oft'.*  On  that  evening  Mr. 
Coke,  the  popular  member  for  Norfolk,  moved 
an  address,  requesting  his  majesty  "to  consider 
the  distracted  and  unsettled  state  of  the  empire, 
and  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  house,  by 
forming  an  administration  entitled  to  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  and  such  as  might  tend  to 
terminate  the  vmfortunate  divisions  and  distrac- 
tions of  the  country."  The  debate  which  ensued 
was  rendered  remarkable  by  Lord  North's  solemn 
denial  of  having  ever  found,  while  in  oftice,  any 
secret  influence  behind  the  throne — for  that  cry 
was  again  revived  and  was  now  applied,  not  to 
Lord  Bute,  who  had  almost  disappeared  from  the 
public  eye,  but  to  Mr.  Jenkiuson,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Liverpool.  Coke's  motion  was  carried 
in  a  very  full  house  with  only  four  dissentient 
voices.  His  majesty  replied  to  this  address  that 
it  was  his  "  earnest  desire  to  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  his  faithful 

'  Wilberforca  :  Diary,  in  Life  hij  kU  Sviis.  -  Ibid. 

3  Ibid.  ...  ^  ^^,^ 

YOL.  III. 


commons."  But,  though  more  than  a  month  had 
jiassed  since  the  resignation  of  Lord  Shelburne, 
nothing  was  done. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  Lord  Surrey  moved 
another  aiul  stronger  address,  "  to  assure  his 
majesty  that  all  delays  in  a  matter  of  this  mo- 
ment have  an  inevitable  tendency  to  weaken  the 
authority  of  his  government ;  and  most  humbly 
to  enti'eat  that  he  would  take  such  measures  as 
might  quiet  the  anxiety  and  apprehension  of  his 
faithful  subjects."  But  as  it  was  intimated  by 
Mr.  Pitt  that  he  had  that  day  resigned  as  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  the  motion  was  ultimately 
withdrawn.  Two  days  after  this  the  king  sur- 
rendered at  discretion  to  the  coalition,  and  an 
end  was  put  to  this  long  ministerial  interregnum, 
which,  however,  Avas  not  so  long  by  six  weeks  as 
the  ministerial  hiatus  in  the  year  1757. 

The  Duke  of  Portland  became  first  lord  of  the 
treasury.  Lord  North  secretary  for  home  aft'airs, 
and  Mr.  Fox  secretary  for  foreign  aftairs;  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle  got  the  privy  seal ;  Lord  John 
Cavendish  was  re -appointed  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer ;  and  Admiral  Lord  Keppel,  who  had 
quitted  the  Shelburne  party,  and  resigned  in 
January  on  account  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  was 
again  jilaced  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty.  The 
wishes  of  the  king  were  complied  with  as  re- 
garded Lord  Stormont,  who  became  president  of 
the  council;  but  that  other  king's  man.  Lord- 
chancellor  Thurlow,  who  had  been  admitted 
before  at  the  formation  of  the  Rockingham  cabi- 
net, when  Stormont  had  been  excluded,  was  now, 
in  his  turn,  barred  out,  and  put  to  the  ban :  the 
great  seal  was  given  in  commission  to  Loi'd  Lough- 
borough, Mr.  Justice  Ashhurst,  and  Mr.  Baron 
Hotham ;  and  the  aged  Lord  Mansfield  accepted 
the  temporary  office  of  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Lords  ;  Lord  Townshend  became  master-general 
of  the  ordnance ;  Colonel  Fitz]3atrick  secretar^^- 
at-war ;  Bur!ce  again  j^aymaster  of  the  forces,  and 
Charles  Townshend  treasurer  of  the  navy.  These 
seven — Portland,  North,  Fox,  Cavendish,  Carlisle, 
Kej^pel,  and  Stormont— formed  the  new  cabinet. 
Lord  Sandwich,  who  still  enjoyed  the  protection 
of  North,  and  whose  poverty  was  notorious,  was 
gratified  with  the  rangership  of  St.  James's  and 
Hyde  Parks ;  and  his  son.  Lord  Hinchinbroke, 
was  made  master  of  the  buck-hounds  ;  Mr.  Wal- 
lace and  Mr.  Lee  took  again  the  places  of  attorney 
and  solicitor  general;  Sheridan,  whose  poverty 
and  eloquence  were  equally  conspicuous,  became 
secretary  to  the  treasury,  having  for  his  colleague 
Burke's  brother  Richard ;  Lord  North's  son  (Colo- 
nel North)  and  the  Honourable  Mr.  St.  John  were 
apiwinted  under-secretaries  of  state ;  the  Earl  of 
Nortliington  was  made  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
and  Mr.  William  Windham  secretary  for  that 
kingdom.  Fox,  who  was  the  real  head,  saw  that 
289 
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liis  popularity  was  declining,  and  the  king's  aver- 
sion to  liini  increasing  every  day;  and  tliat,  of  all 
experiments  in  politics,  coalitions  ai-e  apt  to  prove 
tlie  most  dangerous. 

One  of  the  tirst  measures  which  the  new 
cabinet  were  obliged  to  pi'opose,  was  a  loan  of 
£12,000,000  ;  and  a  stamp-duty  on  receipts  soon 
followed.  Pitt,  while  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, had  been  importuned  to  reproduce  his 
scheme  of  parliamentary  reform;  but  he  declined 
the  undertaking  till  the  cabinet  was  changed. 
On  the  7th  of  May  he  moved  three  resolutions : 
---1.  That  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  measures 
for  preventing  Innbery  and  expense  at  elections. 

2.  That  when  the  majority  of  voters  in  any  bor- 
ough should  be  convicted  of  coiTuption,  the  bor- 
ough should  be  disfranchised,  and  the  minority, 
not  convicted,  entitled  to  vote  for  the  county. 

3.  That  an  addition  should  be  made  to  the  number 
of  county  members  and  of  representatives  of  the 
metropolis.  Varying  upon  that  point,  as  his 
father  had  done  before  him,  Pitt  now  defended 
the  rotten  boroughs,  as  necessary  deformities, 
which  might  disfigure  the  constitution,  but  which 
could  not  be  removed  without  risking  a  terrible 
catastrophe.  As  Chatham  had  once  done,  he 
maintained  that  increasing  the  number  of  county 
members  would  give  new  life  and  vigour  to  the 
constitution.  He  would  not  fix  the  specific 
number,  but  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that,  in- 
cluding the  new  members  for  the  metropolis,  not 
less  than  100  representatives  ought  to  be  added 
to  the  house.'  The  claims  of  the  American 
royalists  to  compensation,  many  of  whom  soon 
found  themselves  compelled  to  quit  their  native 
country  for  ever,  also  engaged  the  attention  of 
]:)arliament.  Counting  all  classes  and  conditions, 
they  subsequently   received,  in  various  parlia- 


mentary grants,  somewhat  more  than  i'12,('00,()00 
sterling.'^ 

On  the  17th  of  June  a  remarkable  petition — 
the  tii'st  of  so  many — was  ])resented  to  jiarliament 
by  the  Quakers  for  the  total  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade.  It  was  considered  as  little  more 
than  a  romantic  aspiration  of  the  amiable  en- 
thusiasts who  had  sent  it  up,  and  after  a  very 
short  debate  ifc  was  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table. 
On  the  16th  of  July  ]iai-liament  was  prorogued. 

On  the  2d  of  September  preliminary  articles  of 
peace  with  the  Dutch  were  signed  at  Paris,  Great 
Britain  obtaining  the  cession  of  NegajKitam,  and 
restoring  Trincoinalee  and  all  her  other  con- 
quests. On  the  very  next  day  the  definitive 
ti'eaties  Avith  France,  Spain,  and  America  were 
signed  at  the  same  place.  Shortly  after,  when 
Adams  arrived  as  envoy  from  the  United  States, 
the  king  said  to  him,  at  his  first  audience: — "I 
was  the  last  man  in  the  kingdom,  sir,  to  consent 
to  the  independence  of  America :  but,  now  it  is 
granted,  I  shall  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
sanction  a  violation  of  it." 

When  parliament  re-assembled — on  the  lltli 
of  November — the  Prince  of  Wales  took  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Peers  as  Duke  of  Cornwall ; 
and  Fox  produced  his  famous  India  bills,  ■which 
became  the  immediate  cause  of  the  dismissal  of 
the  coalition  ministry.  The  first  of  these  bills 
was  for  "vesting  the  affairs  of  the  East  India 
Company  in  the  hands  of  cei'taiu  commissioners, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietors  and  the  public." 
Fox  proposed  that  these  directors  should  be  seven 
in  number,  to  be  nominated  in  the  frst  instance 
hy  loarliament,  and  afterwai'ds  by  the  crown,  to 
act  for  four  years ;  but  there  were  to  be  added 
nine  assistant-directors,  to  be  chosen  in  ojien  elec- 
tion by  a  majority  of  the  pi-oprietors  of  East  India 


1  Parliamentary  reform  now  began  to  occupy  the  i)lace  in  the 
public  mind  that  had  been  so  long  engrossed  by  tlie  questions 
relating  to  America.  A  society  had  been  formed  for  the  diflfu- 
sion  of  "constitutional  infonnation,  with  a  design  to  convey  to 
the  minds  of  the  people  a  knowledge  of  their  rights,  principally 
those  of  representation."  The  first  vohime  of  their  collected 
tracts  was  published  in  London  in  1783  ;  and  presents,  on  many 
jxiints,  a  ciu-ious  contrast  to  the  publications  of  the  societies 
fonned  before  and  since,  with  the  design  of  conveying  to  the 
minds  of  the  people  a  knowledge  of  their  duties. 

Although  the  tracts  jilead  for  annual  parliaments  and  univer- 
sal suffrage,  the  constitution  of  the  society  is  aristocratic  and 
excbisive.  The  members  are  chosen  by  ballot,  but  not  without 
timeous  recommendation  to  tlie  committee,  and  two  black  Vjalls 
suffice  to  exclude  from  membership,  and  a  single  black  ball 
from  the  committee.  No  one  could  be  a  member  without  a 
yearly  subscription  of  a  guinea,  rigorously  exacted,  or  thirty 
guineas  paid  down.  Such  limitations  may  account  for  the  few- 
ness of  the  members,  only  137,  although  the  professed  object  of 
the  society  is  so  extensive  and  popular.  Of  these,  five  are 
noblemen,  and  eleven  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
names  of  Major  Cartwright,  Alderman  Bull,  and  John  Frost, 
amongst  the  lay  members,  give  token  of  absurdity,  while  those 
of  Drs.  Price,  Priestley,  and  Kippis,  and  of  John  Home  Tooke, 
warn  us  not  to  expect  much  warmth  of  Christian  principle. 
Accordingly,  in  the  veiy  first  sentence  of  the  first  of  the  society's 
tracts,  we  find  it  set  down,  in  capital  letters,  as  a  fir.^t  principle. 


that  Law,  to  bind  all,  must  be  as.sented  to  by  all — a  prin- 
ciple which,  by  proclaiming  immunity  to  criminals  who  refuse 
their  assent  to  the  most  necessary  laws,  makes  a  burlesque  of  all 
civil  government.  As  for  i-eligion,  the  first  part  of  the  tracts  is 
prefaced  by  an  English  imitation  of  an  otle  of  Alcsexis,  the  second 
with  one  of  an  ode  of  Callistratiis.  The  latter  having  been 
"performed  at  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  society.  May  14th, 
1782,"  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  disposed  to  borrow  any 
religion  it  had  from  ancient  heathendom.  It  is  hai-dly  to  be 
doubted  that  such  an  association,  running  coirnter  at  once  to 
the  common  sense  and  Cliristian  sentiments  of  the  nation,  so 
discredited  pai-liamentaiy  reform  in  general  as  to  have  deprived 
the  coimtry  of  many  salutary  ameliorations,  until  the  excesses 
of  the  revohitionists  in  France  and  Holland  made  the  whole 
subject  come  to  be  viewed  with  aversion  and  disgust.  But 
the  exclusiveness  of  the  society  made  it  a  mere  clique.  Two 
black  balls  would  never  be  wanting  to  exclude  piety  and  common 
sense. 

2  The  grasping  spirit  of  the  United  States  very  early  revealed 
itself  in  a  proposal  made  by  Franklin  to  Lord  Shelbume,  when 
joint  secretary  with  Jfr.  Fox  in  the  Rockingham  cabinet,  to  have 
Canada  given  up  by  Great  Britain  to  the  States,  "in  order  that 
congress  might  sell  the  unapproiiriated  lands,  and  make  a  fund 
thereby,  in  order  to  compensate  the  damages  done  by  the  English 
army,  and  eirn  those  sustained  ton  bij  the  royalists''  Had  this 
bait  been  taken,  part  of  the  £12,000,000,  but  probably  a  very 
small  part,  might  have  been  re-imbursed. 
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stock.  The  seven  directoi-s  were  to  be  intrusted 
with  the  entire  management  of  the  territorial 
possessions  and  revenues  of  the  Company ;  and 
the  nine  assistant-directors  acting  under  them 
were  to  manage  tlie  commercial  concerns  of  the 
Company ;  and  both  classes  were  to  be  removeable 
by  the  king,  on  address  of  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  second  bill — "for  the  better  govern- 
ment of  the  territorial  possessions  and  dependen- 
cies in  India" — related  chiefly  to  the  powers  to  be 
granted  to  the  governor-general  and  council  in 
India,  and  to  the  conduct  to  be  observed  towards 
the  natives.  Fox  encountered  no  opposition  till 
the  first  of  the  two  bills  had  been  once  read — on 
the  20th  of  November — and  it  was  moved  that  it 
should  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  week. 
This  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  W.W.  Grenville 
(afterwards  Lord  Grenville),  who  denounced  the 
plan  as  one  of  the  mo.st  alarming  nature,  involv- 
ing the  most  daring  violation  of  the  chartered 
rights  of  the  Company,  and  putting  an  extent  of 
])atronage  into  the  hands  of  ministers  which  would 
enable  them  to  defy  both  the  parliament  and  the 
crown.  Grenville  moved  that  the  second  reading 
should  be  postponed  till  after  tlie  Christmas  re- 
cess ;  and  he  was  supported  by  his  relative,  Pitt, 
by  Dundas,  Jenkinson,  and  otlier  members,  in- 
cluding Mr.  John  Scott,  afterwards  Lord-chan- 
cellor Eldon.  Fox  exerted  himself  greatly;  but 
Ijord  North  was  absent  on  accountof  indisposition. 
Grenville,  contented  with  having  made  a  begin- 
ning, did  not  jwess  his  motion  to  a  division.  The 
second  reading,  therefore,  came  on  upon  the  27th, 
and  then  there  ai'ose  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
animated  of  debates.  On  the  1st  of  December 
another  gi-eat  struggle  took  place  on  the  motion 
for  going  into  committee.  Burke,  who  is  said  to 
have  been,  even  more  than  Fox,  the  real  author 
of  the  India  scheme,  was  the  piuncipal  orator  on 
this  occasion.  Pitt  pledged  himself  that,  if  the 
liouse  would  throw  out  tlie  present  bill,  he  would 
bring  forward  another,  which  would  answer  the 
exigencies  of  the  case,  without  the  violence  or 
danger  of  tlie  measui'e  then  before  them.  Again 
it  was  half-past  four  in  the  morning  before  a 
division  took  place  ;  but  then  the  motion  for  going 
into  committee  was  carried  by  217  against  103. 
On  the  8th  of  December  the  third  reading  was 
carried  by  208  against  102.  These  were  great 
and  triumphant  majorities ;  and  Fox,  it  appears, 
thought  he  had  reason  to  hope  for  the  concur- 
rence of  the  lords,  although  the  king  had  re- 
solutely opposed  a  new  and  co})ious  creation  of 
Whig  peers.  On  the  very  next  day,  the  9tli  of 
December,  the  bill  was  carried  up  to  the  lords 
liy  Mr.  Fox,  attended  by  a  great  body  of  the 
commons.  Though  allowed,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  a  first  reading,  it  was  at  once  reprobated 
by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  by  Lord  Thurlow, 


and  by  Lord  Temple,  who  had  repeated  inter- 
views with  the  king  to  concert  measures  for 
relieving  him  from  the  coalition.  Temple  de- 
scribed the  whole  bill  as  infamous.  Thurlow 
proclaimed  with  his  sonorous  voice,  that,  if  the 
bill  passed,  the  crown  of  England  would  no 
longer  be  worth  a  man  of  honour's  wearing. 
"The  king,"  he  added,  "will,  iu  fact,  take  the 
diadem  from  his  own  head  and  place  it  on  the 
head  of  Mr.  Fox  ! "  The  keenness  and  person- 
alities Avhich  followed  were  mainly  owing  to  a 
note  alleged  to  liave  been  written  by  the  king 
to  Lord  Temple,  in  which  his  majesty  had  de- 
clared that  he  would  consider  those  as  his  enemies 
who  voted  for  the  bill.  In  the  debate,  Pitt,  with 
the  cold,  sarcastic  manner  which  was  natural  i^ 
him  even  in  his  eai'ly  days,  said  that  ministers 
ought  instantly  to  resign,  as  it  was  evident,  even 
from  their  own  confessions,  that  they  had  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  sovereign.  Fox  spoke  of 
his  own  glorious  and  independent  majority  in 
the  commons,  and  of  the  private  cabal  conse- 
quently convened  elsewhere.  All  strangers  were 
excluded  ;  but  it  appears  that  in  the  debate  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Erskine  pledging  the  house  to  the 
adoption  of  suitable  remedies  for  the  abuses  in 
the  government  of  India,  was  warmly  attacked 
as  an  invasion  of  the  king's  prerogative.  The 
entire  resolution  was  nevertheless  carried  by  147 
against  73. 

All  this  passed  on  Wednesday,  the  17th.  The 
next  day  was  employed  by  the  king  in  making 
dispositions  for  the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet ; 
and  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  on  Thursday,  the 
18th,  a  messenger  delivered  to  Mr.  Fox  and 
Lord  North  his  majesty's  orders,  "that  they 
should  deliver  up  the  seals  of  their  offices,  and 
send  them  by  the  under-secretaries,  Mr.  Frazer 
and  Mr.  Nepean,  as  a  personal  interview  on  the 
occasion  would  be  disagreeable  to  him."  The 
king  delivered  both  seals  into  the  hands  of  Lord 
Temple.  On  the  following  day — the  19th  of 
December— Temple  sent  letters  of  dismission  to 
all  the  other  members  of  the  coalition  cabinet. 
At  the  same  time,  Pitt,  though  only  in  his  twenty- 
fifth  year,  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury 
and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ;  Earl  Gower, 
president  of  the  council ;  and  Temple,  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  state.  Earl  Temple,  the  active 
agent  in  the  overthrow  of  the  coalition,  resigned 
on  the  22d  the  place  which  he  had  accepted  on 
the  18th  ;  upon  which  Viscount  Sydney  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  state  for  the  home,  and  the 
Marquis  of  Caermarthen  for  the  foreign  depart- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  the  new  cabinet  was 
completed  by  the  additional  appointments  of  the 
Duke  of  Rutland  as  lord  privy-seal,  of  Earl 
Howe  as  first  lord  of  the  admiralt}^  and  of  Lord 
Thurlow  as  chancellor.     A  few  weeks  afterwards, 
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however,  the  Duke  of  Rutlaiul  was  transfeiToil 
to  the  government  of  Ireland,  ou  which  Earl 
Gower  took  tlie  jirivy  soal,  and  was  succeeded  as 
president  of  the  council  by  Lord  Camden.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond  was  made  master-general  of 
the  ordnance,  without  a  seat  in  tlie  cabinet ;  Mr. 
William  Grenville  and  Lord  Mulgrave  became 
joint  paymasters  of  the  forces ;  Mr.  Dundas, 
treasurer  of  the  navy ;  Mr.  George  Rose  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Steele,  secretaries  of  the  treasury  ;  Mr. 
Lloyd  (afterwards  Lord  Kenyon)  attorney-gene- 
ral ;  and  Mr.  Ardeu,  solicitor-general.  On  the 
22d,  Mr.  Erskine  moved  an  address  to  his  majesty 
not  to  dissolve  the  present  parliament,  but  to  be 
graciously  ])leased  to  hearken  to  the  advice  of  his 
faithful  commons,  and  not  to  the  secret  advices  of 
particular  persons,  who  might  have  private  inter- 
ests of  their  own,  separate  from  the  true  interests 
of  Ids  majesty  and  his  people.  Pitt  had  not  yet 
been  re-elected,  but  his  friend  Mr.  Bankes,  of 
Corfe  Castle,  declared  that  he  was  authorized  to 
state  that  he  had  no  intention  whatever  to  advise 
either  a  dissolution  or  a  ])rorogation  ;  and  that, 
if  either  of  these  measures  were  resorted  to, 
jNIr.  Pitt  would  unquestionably  resign  !  Erskine's 
motion  was  nevertheless  pressed,  and  was  finally 
agreed  to  without  a  division.  During  this  debate 
Lord  North  eulogized  Fox  as  the  best  and  the 
most  honourable  of  men  and  statesmen.  Some 
one  spoke  of  Mr.  Fox  as  having  re.signed — "No," 
said  North,  "my right  honourable  friend  did  not 
resign  ;  he  nxis  turned  out ;  we  xoere  all  turned  out" 
The  king's  answer  to  the  address  moved  by 
Erskine  was  reported  to  the  house  on  the  24tli 
(Christmas  Eve),  and  it  contained  an  assurance 
that  his  majesty  would  not  interrupt  their 
meeting  by  any  exeicise  of  his  prerogative,  either 
by  jji-orogatiou  or  dissolution. 

AVhen  the  house  re-assembled, 
after  the  Christmas  reces.s,  Pitt  and 
the  other  members  of  the  government  who  had 
been  re-elected  appeai'ed  in  their  places.  Fox 
immediately  moved  the  resumption  of  the  com- 
mittee ou  the  state  of  the  nation.  After  a  debate 
which  lasted  till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
motion  was  carried  against  Pitt,  by  a  majority  of 
thirty-nine — or  by  232  against  193.  Imputations 
were  thrown  out  that  the  ministerial  minority  had 
been  occasioned  by  unfair  methods  and  influences; 
but  Erskine,  nevertheless,  described  the  youthful 
premier  as  about  to  be  hurled  from  his  eminence 
in  a  few  hours.  In  this  fierce  contention  men 
thought  not  of  rest.  Attack  followed  attack,  and 
still  the  young  premier  was  left  in  minorities. 
Pitt  declared  that  he  had  taken  upon  himself  the 
government  of  the  country  upon  one  single,  ])lain, 
intelligil)le  priiici])le,  by  which  he  desired  to 
stand  or  fall  with  the  people,  namely,  to  save  the 
country  from  the  India  hill,  which  threatened  de- 
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si  ruction  to  its  liberties.  On  the  14th,  he  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  new  bill,  the  provisions  of 
which  he  explained  at  great  length,  for  the  better 
government  and  management  of  the  afiairs  of  the 
East  India  Company.  Fox  criticized  the  pro- 
jiosed  measure  with  gi-eat  severity  ;  but  no  op- 
position was  made  to  the  motion,  and  the  liouse 
diverged  to  charges  and  counter-charges  of  coi*- 
ruptiou,  and  of  attempts  to  ])urchase  votes.  On 
the  16th,  Pitt's  India  bill  was  read  a  first  time 
with  very  little  debate ;  and  the  committee  on 
the  state  of  the  nation  being  then  resumed.  Lord 
Charles  Spencer  moved  a  resolution,  declai'ing, 
"that,  after  the  expressed  ojunion  of  the  house, 
the  continuance  of  the  present  ministers  in  office 
was  conti'ary  to  constitutional  principles,  and  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  his  majesty  and  his 
people."  This  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
tu'enty-one,  the  numbers  being  206  to  185. 

During  the  debate  Mr.  Powys  alluded  to  the 
possibility  of  an  accommodation  between  the  two 
contending  parties,  or  a  coalition  betAvecn  Fox 
and  Pitt.  Fox  spoke  as  if  the  thing  were  feasi- 
ble, but  Pitt  carefully  avoided  committing  himself 
on  that  delicate  subject.  When  the  house  met 
again  on  the  20th,  Pitt  found  himself  obliged  to 
take  notice  of  the  recommendation  of  the  resjiect- 
able  and  independent  country  gentleman ;  but  he 
repeated  the  declaration  made  on  the  previous 
evening  by  Fox,  that  a  union  not  founded  ou 
principle  would  be  fallacious  and  dangerous.  On 
Friday,  the  23d,  the  new  India  bill  was  read  a 
second  time  without  opposition;  but  a  long  debate 
took  place  upon  the  motion  for  committing  the 
bill,  which,  on  a  division,  was  negatived,  and  the 
bill  consequently  thrown  out,  by  222  against  214. 
Upon  this,  Fox  moved  for,  and  obtained  leave 
to  bring  in  a  new  bill  of  his  own  on  the  same 
subject.  As  the  opposition  apprehended  that 
these  triumjjhs,  thus  carried  by  constantly  dimin- 
ishing numbers,  would  only  hasten  the  dissolu- 
tion, they  endeavoured  to  extract  from  the  young 
premier  his  interpretation  of  the  precise  meaning 
of  the  royal  promise  on  that  head  ;  but  Pitt  pre- 
served an  obstinate  silence,  and  the  house,  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  adjourned  to  the  next,  or 
rather  the  same  day,  Saturday,  at  twelve.  When 
they  met  again  the  same  question  was  put,  and 
the  same  silence  preserved  by  the  young  and 
haughty  minister,  as  to  the  king's  intention  of 
dissolving  them.  On  Monday,  the  26th,  Mr. 
Eden  moved  a  resolution,  declaring  the  firm  re- 
liance of  the  house,  that  they  should  not  be  in- 
terrupted either  by  a  prorogation  or  a  dissolution 
from  considering  of  proj^er  measures  for  the  re- 
gulation of  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  for  sujiporting  the  j^ublic  credit.  Mr. 
Pitt  then  rose  and  said,  that  he  did  not  see  how 
the  royal  word  could  be  considered  pledged  to 
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the  extent  of  the  motion  ;  but  lie  added,  that,  in 
the  present  situation  of  affairs,  he  thought  a  dis- 
solution could  not  but  be  attended  with  great 
detriment  and  disadvantage,  and  therefore  he 
would  not  advise  any  such  exercise  of  the  prero- 
gative. Mr.  Eden's  resolution  was  agreed  to 
without  a  division,  and  the  house  adjourned  to 
the  29th. 

The  three  days  that  intervened  were  emjaloyed 
in  anxious  but  useless  efforts  to  bring  about  a 
coalition.  Mr.  Grosvenor,  member  for  Chester, 
called  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  two  par- 
ties, and  about  seventy  gentlemen  met  at  the  St. 
Alban's  Tavern,  where  an  address  was  agreed 
upon,  and  transmitted  to  the  Duke  of  Portland 
and  Mr.  Pitt,  entreating  them  to  communicate 
with  each  other,  and  exjn-essing  a  hope  that,  by 
a  liberal  and  unreserved  confidence,  every  im- 
pediment to  their  cordial  co-0])eration  might  be 
removed.  The  Duke  of  Portland  insisted  that, 
before  he  met  Mr.  Pitt,  the  latter  should  resign  ; 
and  this  Pitt  declined  doing.  The  negotiation 
was  suspended  at  this  point  when  the  house  re- 
assembled on  the  29th,  to  be  again  adjourned — 
on  the  motion  of  Fox — till  the  2d  of  Februaiy. 
In  the  course  of  a  short  conversation,  Fox  spoke 
openly  of  the  St.  Alban's  Tavern  negotiation,  and 
said  he  trusted  that  those  well-meant  endeavours 
might  yet  produce  something  like  a  union ; 
adding,  however,  that  while  the  present  ministry 
retained  their  situations,  every  effort  of  that  kind 
most  prove  unavailing. 

On  the  2d  of  February,  when  the  house  met 
again,  Mr.  Grosvenor,  who  had  been  chairman  of 
the  St.  Alban's  Tavern  meeting,  moved,  that  it 
was  the  opinion  of  the  house  that  the  critical 
situation  of  public  affairs  required  the  exertions 
of  a  fair,  sufficient,  extended,  united  administra- 
tion, entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and 
such  as  might  have  a  tendency  to  put  an  end  to 
the  unfortunate  divisions  and  distractions  of  this 
country.  Pitt  now  said  that  nothing  but  evil 
would  come  from  the  resignation  of  ministers ; 
that  neither  his  pi-inciples  nor  his  feelings  in- 
clined him  to  resign;  but  that,  if  he  could  see 
any  prospect  of  a  strong  and  well-connected 
government  ready  to  succeed  him,  he  would 
cheerfully  retire,  without  any  desire  to  form  a 
part  of  such  government.  Mr.  Grosvenor's  mo- 
tion was  unanimously  agreed  to  ;  and  then  Mr. 
Coke,  of  Norfolk,  moved  that  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  house  that  the  continuance  of  the  present 
ministers  in  their  offices  was  an  obstacle  to  the 
formation  of  such  an  administration  as  might 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  house,  &c.  This  mo- 
tion was  carried  by  223  against  204.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  after  expressing  his  disajipointment 
at  seeing  Pitt  still  in  his  place,  Mr.  Coke  moved 
that  the  two  resolutions  should  be  laid  before  his 


majesty  by  those  members  who  were  of  the  privy 
council ;  and  this  motion  was  carried  by  211 
against  187. 

The  lords  had  hitherto  been  quiet  in  the 
struggle ;  but  Pitt,  that  great  maker  of  peers, 
had  already  made  several,  including  his  uncle, 
Thomas  Pitt;'  and  on  the  4th  of  March  the 
eloquence  or  zeal  of  the  new  lords  was  brought 
into  play.  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  an  old 
lord  but  a  new  convert,  moved  two  resolutions, 
directly  levelled  at  those  which  had  recently  been 
passed  by  the  commons  :  the  first  declaring  that 
an  attem]jt  in  any  one  branch  of  the  legislature  to 
suspend  the  course  of  law  was  unconstitutional ; 
and  the  second  asserting  the  undoubted  authority 
of  appointing  to  the  great  offices  of  the  executive 
government  to  be  solely  vested  in  the  sovereign. 
There  was  a  long  debate,  but  both  resolutions 
were  carried  by  100  against  53.  On  the  very 
next  day,  in  the  commons,  a  series  of  resolutions, 
asserting  that  that  house  had  not  assumed  any 
right  to  suspend  the  execution  of  law,  or  done 
anything  else  that  was  unconstitutional,  was  car- 
ried by  187  against  157.  On  the  11th  of  Febru- 
ary, the  proposed  union  of  parties  was  once  more 
discussed  in  the  commons,  and  Fox  made  what  was 
considered  a  conciliatoiw  and  even  compliment- 
ary speech.  In  replying  to  Fox,  Pitt  said  that, 
whatever  might  be  his  disposition  to  coalesce 
with  that  gentleman,  there  were  other  persons  of 
the  same  pai'ty  with  whom  he  would  never  act. 
Lord  North,  who  considered  himself  more  par- 
ticularly pointed  at,  immediately  rose,  and  de- 
clared, with  gi-eat  frankness,  that  he  would  never 
be  the  man  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  formation 
of  such  a  stable,  united,  and  extended  adminis- 
tration as  the  pi-esent  exigencies  of  the  country 
required. 

The  St.  Alban's  Tavern  association  now  suc- 
ceeded in  pi-evailing  upon  Mr.  Pitt  to  agree  that 
a  message  should  be  sent  in  the  king's  name  to 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  expressing  his  majesty's 
earnest  desire  that  his  grace  should  hold  a  con- 
ference with  Mr.  Pitt,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
an  administration  "on  a  wide  basis,  and  on  fair 
and  equal  terms."'  But  the  duke  insisted  upon 
being  permitted  to  construe  this  message  as  a 
virtual  resignation  on  the  part  of  Pitt ;  and  re- 
quested to  know  what  was  meant  by  fair  and 
equal  terms,  and  also  to  have  the  honour  of  re- 
ceiving his  majesty's  commands  relative  to  the 
conference  from  the  sovereign  in  person.  The 
Duke  of  Portland  immediately  received  a  flat 
negative,  both  to  the  proposed  assumption  of 
Pitt's  virtual  resignation,  and  to  the  personal 
audience  with  the  king ;  and  thus  the  negotiation 
terminated.  When  afterwards  called  upon  in  the 
house  to  explain,  Pitt  said  that  he  had  taken  it 
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for  granteil  that  the  I)uke  of  Portlaud  ami  his 
friends  iuteuded  that  the  arraugerueiits  should 
not  be  made  on  "fair  and  equal  terms."  On  the 
18th  uf  February,  on  the  order  of  the  day  being 
read  for  going  into  the  consideration  of  the  suj)- 
plies,  he  intimated  that  his  majesty  had  not 
thought  proper  to  dismiss  his  j>resent  ministei-s 
in  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  that  house, 
and  that  ministers  had  not  resigned.  Fox,  after 
declaring  that  such  language  had  not  been  heard 
iu  the  house  since  the  Revolution,  or  at  least 
since  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover, 
moved  that  the  report  of  the  committee  of  supply 
should  be  received,  not  now,  but  on  Friday,  the 
20th  ;  and  the  motion  was  carried  by  the  narrow 
majority  of  ticdre,  the  numbers  being  208  against 
iy().  On  the  20th,  Mr.  Powys  moved  a  mild  re- 
solution, implving  that  the  house  relied  on  his 
majesty's  royal  wisdom,  ami  hoped  that  he  would 
take  such  measures  as  might  tend  to  give  eflect 
to  the  wishes  of  his  faithful  commons,  which  had 
alread}'  been  humbly  represented  to  his  majesty. 
In  the  debate  which  followed.  Fox  complained 
bitterly  of  the  eftbrts  which  had  been  made  to 
loatl  him  and  his  friends  with  unpopularity  and 
odium,  particularly  by  representing  their  late 
vote  for  a  short  postponement  of  the  supplies  as 
a  fatal  blow  given  to  the  national  credit.  He  also 
endeavoured  to  explain  and  defend  his  strong  ob- 
jections to  a  recurrence  to  the  voice  of  the  people 
through  a  new  election ;  he  declared  that  the 
people  at  the  present  moment  were  labouring 
under  deception  and  delusion — were  running  to 
their  own  ruin — and  that,  therefore,  it  became  an 
act  of  duty  to  resist  them !  Powys'  motion  was 
earned  by  197  against  177  ;  and  then,  though  it 
was  near  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Fox  pro- 
])osed  an  address  to  his  majesty  founded  upon  the 
resolution.  After  a  stormy  debate,  this,  too,  was 
carried  by  1 77  against  156  ;  and  then,  at  half-past 
five,  the  house  adjourned. 

In  reply  to  the  address,  which  was  not  present- 
ed till  the  2.7th,  the  king  said  that  un.successful 
efforts  had  been  made  to  arrange  a  united  ad- 
ministration, for  which  he  was  very  desirous  ;  but 
that  he  could  not  see  how  it  would  in  any  degree 
be  advanced  by  the  dismission  of  his  present 
ministers,  against  whom  no  charge  had  been  made, 
while  numbei-s  of  his  subjects  had  expressed  to 
him  in  the  warmest  manner  their  satisfaction  in 
the  late  changes.  "Under  these  circumstances," 
added  his  majesty,  "I  trust  my  faithful  com- 
mons will  not  wish  that  the  essential  offices  of 
executive  government  should  be  vacated,  until  I 
see  a  prospect  that  such  a  plan  of  union  as  I  have 
called  for,  and  they  have  pointed  out,  may  be 
carried  into  effect."  When  this  answer  was  re- 
poi-ted — on  the  27th — Lord  Beaumont  moved, 
first,  that  it  should  be  taken  into  consideration 


0)1  Monday,  the  1st  of  March,  and  then,  that  the 
house  .should  adjourn  to  that  day.  Pitt  offered 
no  objection  to  the  first  motion,  which  was  accord- 
ingly agreed  to  ;  but,  as  the  object  of  the  second 
wiis  to  delay  the  suj)plies,  he  op))osed  it  with  all 
liis  might.  It  wa.s,  howevei",  carried  against  him 
by  175  to  1G8. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  when  the  house  re- 
assembled. Fox  moved  a  second  address  to  the 
throne,  to  be  carried  iij),  like  the  former,  by  the 
whole  house.  This  address  was  much  stronger 
than  the  last,  and  contained  a  direct  prayer  for 
the  removal  of  ministei-s.  It  was  carried  by  201 
against  189.  On  Thursday,  the  4th  of  March,  the 
commons  went  up  to  St.  James's,  and  were  told 
by  his  majesty  that  he  remained  in  the  .same 
sentiments  he  had  formerly  expressed.  Upon 
the  motion  of  Fox  it  was  agreed  that  this  answer 
should  not  be  taken  into  consideration  before  the 
following  Monday.  On  the  next  day- — Friday, 
the  5th — Fox  moved  that  the  committee  on  the 
mutiny  bill,  which  stood  for  that  day,  .should 
also  be  adjourned  to  Monday.  This  motion,  too, 
he  carried,  but  by  a  majority  of  only  nine,  the 
numbers  being  171  against  162. 

On  the  great  Monday — the  8th  of  March — the 
house  was  crowded  to  excess.  But  just  as  the 
important  debate  was  about  to  begin.  Sir  James 
Lowther,  complaining  that  he  had  not  been  a1)le 
to  find  room  for  his  friend,  the  brother  of  the 
member  for  St.  Alban's,  and  saying  that  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  there  might  be  strangei'S  in 
the  gallery  not  introduced  by  members,  insisted 
upon  carrying  into  force  the  standing  order  of 
the  house  for  excluding  all  strangers  whatsoever; 
and  the  gallery  was  accordingly  cleared.  Fox 
moved  another  address  to  the  throne,  repeating 
at  greater  length  the  prayer  for  the  removal  of 
ministers,  and  vindicating  the  loj-alt}'  of  the  com- 
mons, who  were  declared  to  be  incapable  of  any 
wish  to  lessen  the  prerogative.  Pitt  took  little 
or  no  part  in  the  debate,  but  his  place  was  ably 
supplied  by  Dundas.  About  midnight,  the  house, 
in  the  midst  of  uncommon  anxiety  and  impatience 
on  both  sides,  prepared  to  divide.  In  a  few 
minutes  Fox  was  found  to  have  the  majority,  but 
this  time  only  by  one  solitary  vote,  the  numbers 
being  191  against  190.  Tremendous  cheers  wei-e 
raised  on  the  ministerial  benches ;  and  the  coali- 
tion felt  that  the  fight  was  over,  and  that  nothing 
was  left  but  a  dignified  retreat.  The  majority  of 
one  stuck  in  their  throats,  and  they  tried  no  more 
divisions.  The  mutiny  bill  was  voted,  the  sup- 
plies were  voted  to  the  extent  demanded  by  Pitt, 
and  the  appropriation  act  was  left  to  sleep.  On 
the  morrow  there  was  some  angry  conversation. 
Mr.  Powys  lamented  that,  though  a  century  had 
not  elajDsed  since  a  vote  of  the  commons  could 
bestow  a  crown,  their  repeated  votes  were  not 
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able  now  to  procure  the  (li.srais.sion  of  a  minister ! 
Nearly  ever^^body  now  knew  that  both  the  king 
and  the  minister  had  entered  into  the  St.  Alban's 
Tavern  propositions  merely  to  gain  time  and  to 
amuse  the  house  while  they  were  preparing  for 
the  great  event  of  a  dissolution.  Yet  even  after 
the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  and  of  tlie  rapidly  de- 
clining strength  of  opposition  had  become  uni- 
versal, the  young  premier  continued  to  preseiwe 
his  mystery  and  silence.  On  the  23d,  after  several 
members  had  tried  to  force  some  words  from  the 
dumb  oracle,  Lord  North  said  that  the  report 
that  they  were  at  the  point  of  death  was  in  every- 
body's mouth  ;  that  it  would  be  treating  the 
house  with  unparalleled  insult  and  contempt  to 
dissolve  parliament  without  waiting  for  a  bill  of 
appropriation  ;  and  that  he  had  hoped  the  min- 
ister would  have  condescended  to  utter  a  single 
syllable  by  way  of  satisfaction.  Pitt  coldly  re- 
plied that  gentlemen  might  ask  as  many  questions 
as  they  pleased,  and  attribute  to  him  what  mo- 
tives they  chose  for  his  not  answering  them  ;  that 
he  did  not  conceive  that  he  was  bound  to  answer 
one  way  or  another ;  and  that  he  should  pursue 
the  line  of  conduct  he  thought  right.  On  the 
very  next  day — the  24tli — the  king  went  down  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  put  an  end  to  the  session 
by  a  prorogation ;  declaring  that  he  felt  it  to  be 
a  duty  which  he  owed  to  the  constitution  and  the 
country,  under  its  actual  circumstances,  to  recur 
as  speedily  as  possible  to  the  sense  of  his  people 
by  convoking  a  new  parliament.  And  the  next 
day  the  sentence  of  dissolution  appeared  in  the 
Gazette. 

As  it  was  indispensable  to  procure  an  appro- 
priation bill  as  soon  as  possible,  the  elections  were 
commenced  almost  immediately,  and  the  new  par- 
liament v/as  convoked  for  the  18th  of  May.  Pitt 
felt  that  his  danger  was  over  and  his  majority 
certain.  The  coalition  had  made  a  wreck  of  the 
wonderful  popularity  of  his  rival,  and  the  India 
bill  had  arrayed  against  Fox  the  immense  weight 
and  influence  of  the  Company,  and  nearly  the 
whole  city  interest.  No  method  had  been  ne- 
glected to  heap  odium  on  the  coalition  and  the 
heads  of  Fox  and  North.  Extracts  of  former 
speeches,  lampoons,  satires  in  jirose  and  vei'se, 
were  printed  daily,  and  scattered  through  every 
town  and  village  in  the  kindom.  The  pencil  and 
etching-needle  of  the  caricaturist  were  brought 
into  the  service,  and  furnished  with  subjects  out 
of  the  recent  history  of  parliament.  In  one  print 
Fox,  under  the  character  of  a  "Political  Samson," 
appeared  carrying  away  on  his  shoulders  the 
whole  East  India  House:  in  another,  called  "The 
Triumphal  Entry  of  Carlo  Khan  into  Delhi,"  the 
queer,  fat,  good-humoured  face  of  Lord  North 
was  stuck  upon  the  body  of  an  elephant,  and 
Charles  Fox,  in  the  splendid  costume  of  a  Mogul 


emperor,  was  seated  triumphantly  on  the  ele- 
phant's back ;  while  Burke,  as  a  trumpeter, 
walked  before,  proclaiming  the  successor  of  Ta- 
merlane and  Aurungzebe.  The  youth  of  Pitt, 
and  the  bold  stand  he  had  made  against  numbers, 
told  greatly  in  his  favour;  and,  while  he  was 
represented  to  one  jaarty  as  a  stanch  defender 
of  the  prerogative,  he  was  held  up  to  the  admira- 
tion of  the  other  as  the  champion  of  parliamentary 
refoi-m  and  the  declared  antagonist  of  aristocratic 
influence.  The  king,  too,  who  had  become  popu- 
lar in  the  midst  of  reverses,  was  pitied  and  ad- 
mired, even  in  the  quarters  whence  the  great 
storms  proceeded  which  had  ti'oubled  the  early 
part  of  the  reign.  Addresses  and  petitions,  im- 
ploring his  majesty  to  support  Mr.  Pitt,  had  from 
the  commencement  of  the  contest  been  pouring 
in  to  St.  James's  from  all  parts,  from  the  city  of 
London  down  to  the  memorable  borough  of  New 
Sarum,  which  then,  as  at  a  later  period,  consisted 
of  one  solitary  farm-house.  Middlesex,  South- 
wark,  and  even  Westminster  had  abandoned 
Fox,  and  had  congratulated  the  throne  on  the  dis- 
mission of  tlie  coalition  ministry.  Worcester, 
Exeter,  York,  Edinburgh,  and  many  other  towns 
had  followed  the  example.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  all  these  demonstrations  were  spon- 
taneous :  for  three  months,  wdiile  the  opposition 
iu  the  House  of  Commons,  confident  in  their 
numerical  strength,  were  striving  to  prevent  a 
dissolution,  Pitt  had  been  preparing  for  the  new 
election,  and  every  influence  a  government  can 
command  had  been  employed  in  his  favour.  In 
many  counties  and  towns  the  oldest  and  best  es- 
tablished interests  were  completely  undermined, 
and  the  Pitt  candidates  returned  by  ti-iumphant 
majorities.  Not  less  than  160  members,  friends 
of  the  coalition  ministers,  lost  their  elections,  and 
were  sent  back  to  private  life  with  the  name  of 
"  Fox's  Martyrs."  The  result  of  the  whole  was 
a  complete  establishment  of  the  political  supre- 
macy of  Pitt. 

The  new  parliament  assembled  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed— the  18th  of  May— when  the  king,  with 
a  joyful  countenance,  descanted  in  his  speech  on 
the  declared  sense  of  his  people  and  the  demerits 
of  Fox's  India  bill.  The  addresses  from  both 
houses  expressed  thanks  and  gi-atitude  to  the 
king  for  having  dissolved  the  late  parliament, 
the  opposition  amendments  having  been  rejected 
by  large  majorities.  On  the  21st  of  June,  Pitt 
moved  several  resolutions  for  stopping  smuggling 
by  reducing  the  duty  upon  tea  from  50  to  12^ 
per  cent. ;  and  for  raising  the  window-tax  in  pro- 
portion. These  resolutions,  which  were  the  basis 
of  his  "Commutation  Act,"  were  passed,  though 
not  without  much  debate.  After  some  financial 
arrangements  he  introduced  his  new  constitution 
for  the  East  India  Company,  materially  altered 
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from  his  first  draught.  It  left  the  directors  of 
the  Company  to  be  elected,  as  they  had  always 
been,  by  the  proprietoi-s ;  but  it  associated  with 
them  in  the  government  of  India  what  was  called 
the  "Board  of  Control,"  the  membei-s  of  which 
were  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  came  in  and 
went  out  with  the  ministry  of  which  they  formed 
a  part,  like  the  members  of  the  board  of  trade  or 
of  the  tre;vsury.  The  bill  was  carried  through 
both  houses  by  large  majorities. 

On  the  30th  of  June  the  premier  produced  his 
budget,  which  included  a  loan  of  £(5,000,000. 
He  gave  all  his  support  to  a  humane  and  liberal 
bill,  moved  by  his  fx'iend  Dundas,  e.\  lord-advo- 
cate of  Scotland,  and  now  treasurer  to  the  navy, 
for  restoring  the  Scottish  estates  forfeited  on  ac- 


count of  the  rebellion  of  1745.  The  measure  en- 
countered uo  opposition  whjitever  in  the  com- 
mons: but  in  the  lords  the  restored  Chancellor 
Thurlow  ventured  some  splenetic  comments  upon 
it.  The  bill  w;is,  however,  carried,  and  received 
the  royal  assent.  On  the  20th  of  August,  after 
the  appropriation  bill  and  all  other  indispensable 
measures  had  been  carried  by  jubilant  minis- 
terial majorities,  the  king  prorogued  jiarliament, 
with  the  satisfactory  conviction  that  he  had  es- 
tablished a  ministry  to  his  own  mind,  and  had 
nothing  more  to  fear  from  the  once  formidable 
coalition  which  had  for  months  dejjrived  him  of 
his  rest.  From  this  period,  for  seventeen  long 
and  eventful  years  we  shall  find  the  councils  of 
Great  Britain  directed  by  William  Pitt. 
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R.  PITT'S  first  parliament,  pi-o- 
rogued  on  the  20th  of  August, 
178-1,  did  not  re-assemble  until 
the  2oth  of  January  1785.  The 
young  premier's  gi'eat  rival, 
Mr.  Fox,  had  been  again  re- 
turned for  Westminster  at  the  last  genei-al  elec- 
tion ;  but  Sir  C'ecil  Wray,  the  imsuccessful  Tory 
candidate,  having  demanded  a  scrutiny,  Corbett, 
the  high  bailiff  of  the  city  of  Westminster,  and  a 
warm  Pittite,  not  without  encouragement  from 
the  minister  or  from  his  triumphant  party,  took 
upon  himself  to  make  no  return  of  representatives 
for  that  city;  and  Fox  had  been  obliged  to  creep 


into  parliament  as  member  for  a  Scotch  burgh — a 
circumstance  which  had  given  rise  to  many  sar- 
castic jokes  in  the  preceding  session.  Immedi- 
ately on  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament  the 
conduct  of  the  high  bailiff  had  been  taken  up 
wannly  by  the  opposition,  and  had  been  as  warm- 
ly defended  by  the  minister  and  his  friends. 
Counsel  had  been  heard  at  the  bar,  petitions  from 
Mr.  Fox  and  petitions  from  the  Westminster 
electors  had  been  read  ;  but  ministerial  majorities 
had  justified  the  conduct  of  the  bailiff,  and  had 
ordered  him  to  proceed  in  the  scrutiny  "with  all 
practicable  despatch."  But  Corbett  too  well  knew 
what  was  expected  from  him  by  his  party  to  make 
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use  of  any  despatch  ;  and  at  tlie  opening  of  the 
present  session,  wlien  the  scrutiny  had  lasted 
some  eight  months,  it  was  found  that  not  quite 
two  out  of  the  seven  parishes  into  which  West- 
minster was  divided  were  scrutinized.  On  the 
8th  of  February,  the  subject  was  brought  again 
before  the  house  by  a  j^etition  from  the  electors ; 
and  the  high  bailiif  and  his  counsel  underwent 
another  long  examination  at  the  bar,  touching  the 
practicability  of  carrying  on  the  scrutiny  with 
more  despatch.  The  bailiff  gave  in  evidence  that 
it  would  certainly  take  not  less,  but  probably  a 
much  longer  time,  than  two  years,  to  finish  the 
scrutiny.  On  the  very  next  day  Mr.  Welbore 
Ellis,  now  out  of  place  and  in  opposition,  moved 
that  the  high  bailiff  should  obey  the  writ,  and 
make  a  return  of  the  precept — which  meant,  at 
least  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  mover  and 
his  friends,  that  he  should  declare  elected  those 
who  had  stood  highest  on  the  poll.  A  long  and 
violent  debate,  marked  on  both  sides  with  gi-oss 
jiersonalities,  followed ;  and  the  constitutional 
law  or  rule  was  absolutely  buried  under  moun- 
tains of  abuse  and  rhetoric.  Fox,  as  his  speech 
is  reported  by  a  friendly  organ,  was  mild  and 
even  pathetic  in  accusing  his  rival,  Pitt,  of  unfair- 
ness. "He  had,"  he  said,  "alwa3's  wished  to 
stand  well  with  the  right  honourable  gentleman  : 
he  remembered  the  day  he  had  first  congratulated 
the  house  on  the  acquisition  of  his  abilities  ;  it  had 
been  his  pride  to  fight  side  by  side  with  him  the 
battles  of  the  constitution,  little  thinking  that  he 
would  one  day  desert  his  principles,  and  lend  him- 
self to  be  the  instrument  of  that  secret  influence 
which  they  had  both  combated  so  successfully. 
He  might  have  been  prepared  to  find  a  formidable 
rival  in  the  right  honourable  gentleman — a  rival 
that  would  leave  him  far  behind  in  the  pursuit 
of  glory;  but  he  never  could  have  expected  that 
lie  could  have  descended  so  low  as  to  be  the 
court  persecutor  of  any  man.  .  .  .  He  saw 
plaiidy  tliat  it  was  a  pecuniary  contest,  and  that 
his  friends  were  to  be  tired  out  by  the  expense 
of  it.  The  scrutiny  on  both  sides  could  not  cost 
less  than  £30,000  a-year.  This  was  enough  to 
shake  the  best  fortunes.  His  own  last  shilling 
might  easily  be  got  at,  for  he  was  poor ;  but, 
little  as  he  had,  he  would  spend  it  to  the  last 
shilling.  If  in  the  end  he  should  lose  his  election, 
it  would  not  be  through  want  of  a  legal  majority, 
but  through  want  of  money  !  and  thus  would  he, 
pei-haps,  be  deprived  of  his  right,  and  the  electors 
of  Westminster  of  the  man  of  their  choice,  be- 
cause he  was  not  able  to  carry  on  a  ]Decuuiary 
contest  with  the  treasury."'  The  young  premier, 
more  starch  and  stern  than  any  veteran  minister 
that  had  appeai-ed  in  modern  times,  called  these 
charges  "mad  and  violent  assertions" — "as  gross 


as  they  were  unfounded" — the  i)roducts  of  one 
"mad  with  desperation  and  disa^jpointment." 
He  accused  Fox  of  filling  his  speech  for  three 
hours  at  a  time  "with  everything  that  was  per- 
sonal, inflammatory,  and  invidious."-  And,  with 
a  scornful  elevation  of  the  nostril,  he  continued 
— "I  sa}',  nevertheless,  I  am  not  surprised  if  he 
shovdd  pretend  to  be  the  butt  of  ministerial  2)er- 
secution  ;  and  if,  by  striving  to  excite  the  public 
compassion,  he  should  seek  to  reinstate  himself 
in  that  popularity  which  he  once  enjoyed,  but 
which  he  so  unhappily  has  forfeited.  For  it  is 
the  best  and  most  ordinary  resource  of  these  po- 
litical apostates  to  court  and  to  offer  themselves 
to  persecution,  for  the  sake  of  the  popular  pre- 
dilection and  jnty  which  usually  fall  upon  perse- 
cuted men  ;  it  becomes  worth  their  while  to  suf- 
fer for  a  time  political  martyrdom,  for  the  sake 
of  the  canonization  that  awaits  the  suffering 
martyr ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  the  right  honoui-- 
able  gentleman  has  so  much  penetration,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  much  passive  virtue  about  him, 
that  he  would  be  glad  not  only  to  seem  a  poor, 
injured,  persecuted  man,  but  he  would  gladly 
seek  an  opportunity  of  even  really  suffering  a 
little  ])ersecution,  if  it  be  ])ossible  to  find  such  an 
opportunity."^  On  the  3d  of  March,  in  moving 
for  an  adjournment  of  the  question,  the  premier 
had  the  mortification  of  being  out-voted,  by  162 
against  124.  After  a  jirotracted  struggle,  the 
high  bailiff  of  Westminster  was  compelled  to 
make  a  return  of  Lord  Hood  and  Mr.  Fox  as 
duly  elected  members.  Fox  afterwards  brought 
an  action  against  the  high  bailiff,  laying  his  da- 
mages at  £100,000.  The  jury  gave  him  a  verdict, 
but  only  for  £2000.  He  then  declared  that  the 
money  should  be  distributed  among  the  charities 
of  Westminster. 

The  concessions  in  favour  of  Ireland  which  had 
been  made  from  time  to  time  were  far  from 
satisfying  the  Irish  peoiole,  who  continued  their 
armed  associations,  and  in  other  respects  followed 
the  same  line  of  conduct  which  had  led  to  revo- 
lution and  independence  in  America.  As  early 
as  in  the  month  of  September,  1783,  a  meeting 
of  delegates  from  the  province  of  Ulster,  ap- 
pointed and  backed  by  the  volunteers,  was  held 
at  Dungannou  for  the  pui'pose  of  reforming  the 
Irish  parliament.  At  this  great  meeting  a  plan 
of  i-eform  was  agreed  upon ;  and  it  was  furthei- 
resolved  that  a  convention  of  representatives 
from  the  whole  volunteer  army  of  Ireland  should 
assemble  in  the  following  month  of  November 
at  Dublin.  Nearly  all  the  volunteer  corps  and 
grand  jui'ies  of  the  kingdom  adhered  to  the  re- 
solutions thus  passed.    In  October,  delegates  from 
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all  the  corps  of  the  province  of  Leiuster  assem- 
bled in  Dublin  and  boldly  put  forth  their  de- 
mand for  a  reform  of  the  representation,  for  the 
admi.ssion  of  Roman  Catholics  to  the  elective 
franchise,  and  for  a  more  free  enjoyment  of  the 
beiu'tits  of  trade  and  manufacture.  And  on  the 
<lay  appointed  by  the  meeting  at  Dungannon  — 
the  10th  of  November,  1783— the  gi-and  national 
convention  i«f  volunteers,  consisting  of  delegates  I 
from  every  county  in  the  kingdom,  met  at  the 
Royal  Exchange  in  Dublin,  marched  in  procession 
to  the  Rotunda,  and  there  opened  their  session 
by  proposing  a  total  remodelling  of  the  Irish 
constitution.  The  mass  of  the  people  were  soon  | 
taught  to  consider  that  those  delegates  were  their 
real  representatives,  and  that  the  members  of  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons  were  traitors  or  mere 
intruders.  Several  members  of  that  house,  how- 
ever, were  also  members  of  this  gi-and  national  , 
convention,  and  among  these  was  the  eloquent 
and  impetuous  Henry  Flood,  who,  on  the  29th 
of  November,  attempted  to  introduce  the  new- 
modelled  constitution  into  the  house  in  the  shape 
of  a  bill.  The  motion  was  imlignantly  rejected  by  , 
157  against  77.  The  house  then  voted  a  very 
loyal  address  to  the  king,  expressing  the  gi-eat 
happiness  they  enjoyed  under  the  present  form  i 
of  government  and  constitution,  which  they  said 
they  were  determined  to  support  with  their  lives 
and  fortunes.  The  House  of  Lords,  still  less  de- 
sirous of  a  change  which  would  have  been  a  revo- 
lution, concurred  in  the  address.  The  national 
convention  immediately  agi-eed  upon  a  counter- 
address,  in  the  text  of  which  they  denied  all  revo- 
lutionary intention  and  any  wish  to  sepai'ate 
Ireland  from  England.  The  volunteer  coi'ps, 
who  had  been  well  supjilied  by  government  with 
arms  during  the  American  war,  to  enable  them 
to  repel  invasion,  retained  their  imposing  atti- 
tude, and  were  constantly  seen  drilling  and 
training.'  The  Roman  Catholics  of  course  far 
outnumbered  the  Protestants ;  but  for  a  time 
there  was  no  apparent  distinction  as  to  religions 
faiths,  and  the  Presbyterians  of  the  noi-th  seemed 
linked  heai-t  and  hand  with  their  old  antagonists 
the  Papists.  The  doctrine  of  toleration  was  set 
forth  in  the  broadest  manner ;  the  volunteers, 
their  delegates  and  conventions,  claimed  the  elec- 
tive franchise  equally  for  persons  of  every  form 
of  religious  woi-ship.  But  another  and  more 
questionable  principle  was  involved  in  their  de- 
mands for  annual  parliaments  and  a  sort  of  uni- 
versal suffrage.  In  the  month  of  March,  1784, 
^fr.  Flood  again  introduced  in  the  commons  his 

'  MenvArs  of  the  Different  Rtlellinns  in  Ireland,  by  Sir  Richard 
5lu3grave,  Bart.,  member  in  the  late  Irish  parliament.  A  one- 
sided, ill-written  book,  and  little  to  be  depended  upon,  except 
where  documents  are  quoted.  It  is  to  be  said,  however,  that  the 
works  on  the  other  (or  Irish  revolutionarj-)  side  are  at  the  least 
([uite  as  prejudiced  and  violent. 


bill  "fur  the  more  equal  rej)resentation  of  the 
people  in  jiarliament."  It  was  supjjorted  by  a 
long  array  of  ])etitions;  but  it  was  nevertheless 
thrown  out  at  the  second  reading  by  a  majority 
of  nearly  two  to  one.  The  citizens  of  Dublin 
held  an  aggregate  meeting  and  issued  a  circular 
addi-ess  to  the  Irish  peojile,  recommending  that 
five  persons  should  be  elected  from  every  county, 
city,  and  considerable  town,  to  meet  in  Dublin 
in  National  Congress.  This  close  and  quick 
imitation  of  the  Amei'icans  roused  the  British 
government  and  called  forth  the  energy  of  Pitt, 
so  that  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  the 
meeting  of  this  proposed  congress.  The  congress 
nevertheless  met  in  October,  though  in  a  veiy 
incomj)lete  form,  passed  many  strong  resolutions, 
and  peaceably  adjourned,  with  exhortations  to 
all  Irish  patriots  to  do  their  best  in  order  to 
render  its  next  meeting  more  complete  and  effec- 
tive. On  the  2d  of  January  of  the  present  year, 
1785,  the  national  congress  met  again  at  Dublin, 
consisting  of  delegates  from  twenty-seven  of  the 
counties — in  all  about  200  individuals.  Their 
tone  WcUS  high  and  threatening  ;  their  proceedings 
continued  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
American  revolutionists,  only  varying  through 
the  difference  of  national  character,  or  the 
greater  heat  or  impetuosity  of  Irish-born  patriots. 
Many  of  the  leaders  and  orators  were  the  same 
men  who,  a  few  years  after,  mingled  their  admir- 
ation of  the  gi'eat  French  revolution  with  their 
sympathy  for  the  American  one,  and  who,  deluded 
by  promises  of  assistance  and  confraternity  from 
the  French  repiiblicans,  rushed  headlong  into 
rebellion.  For  the  present  they  held  scA'eral 
adjourned  meetings,  and  established  permanent 
committees  of  correspondence.  In  the  meantime 
commissioners  had  been  appointed  by  the  Irish 
parliament  to  confer  with  the  British  cabinet, 
and  a  plan  of  commercial  relief  had  been  agreed 
upon  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  this  commission. 
The  Irish  Houses  of  Commons  and  Lords  haA'ing 
concurred  in  this  plan,  Mr.  Pitt  introduced  it  in 
the  English  House  of  Commons.  It  consisted 
of  two  great  provisions  :— 1.  To  permit  the  im- 
portation of  the  produce  of  our  colonies  in  the 
West  Indies  and  America  through  Ireland  into 
Great  Britain.  2.  To  establish  a  free  trade,  or 
mutual  exchange,  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  of  their  respective  productions  and 
manufactures  upon  equal  terms.  In  return  for 
these  advantages  the  minister  proposed  that 
Ireland  should  contribute  a  certain  annual  sum 
out  of  the  surplus  of  her  hereditary  revenue 
towards  the  genei'al  expenses  of  the  empire. 
Mr.  Pitt  spoke  with  laudable  feeling  against  the 
old  jealous,  exclusive,  and  unwisely  selfish  spirit 
which  had  animated  the  British  legislature.  He 
said,  "The  house  would  recollect  that,  from  the 
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Eevolution  to  a  period  within  the  memory   of 
every  man  who  heard  him,  until  those  very  few 
years,  the  English  system  had  been  that  of  de- 
barring Irehxnd  from  the  enjoyment  and  use  of 
her  own  resources  ;  to  make  tlie  kingdom  com- 
pletely subservient  to  the  interests  and  opulence 
of  this  country,  without  suffering  her  to  share 
in   the   bounties  of    nature,  in  the   industry  of 
her  citizens,  or  making  them  contribute  to  the 
general  interests  and   strength   of   the  empire. 
This  system  of  cruel  and  abominable  restraint 
had,  however,  been  exploded.      It  was  at  once 
harsh  and  unjust,  and 
it  was  as  impolitic  as  it 
was  oppressive."   The 
scheme  was  submitted 
to  a  committee  of  the 
board   of    trade    and 
plantations,  who  exa- 
mined   some   of    the 
principal    merchants 
and  manufacturers  of 
England,    and.    then 
presented  to  the  house 
a  long  and  contradic- 
tory report.  Upon  this 
the  house  resolved  to 
examine    those   mer- 
chants and  manufac- 
turers  at  their    own 
bar.    These  examina- 
tions were  so  long,  and 
the  petitions  against 
the  plan  so  numerous, 
that  more  than  two 
months  were  occupied 
by  them.     In  the  end 
the  anti- liberal  feel- 
ing compelled  Pitt  to 
subjoin  a  variety  of  re- 
strictive clauses,  bind- 
ing Ireland  to  adopt  whatever  navigation  laws  the 
British  parliament  might  hereafter  enact;  pro- 
liibiting  the  importation  into  Ireland,  or  thence 
into   Great  Britain,   of  any  West   Indian   com- 
modities not  the  produce  of  our  own  colonies ; 
and  forbidding  Ireland  to  trade  to  any  country 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Straits 
of  Magalhaens,  so  long  as  the  charter  of  the  East 
India   Comjiany    should   be   continued.      Great 
and  sure   as  was  the  ministerial  majority,  the 
principles  of  the  bill  were  not  adopted  without 
warm    discussions  in  both   houses,  some    main- 
taining that  they  were  giving  too  little  to  Ire- 
land, and  many  more  that  they  were  giving  a 
great  deal  too  much.    In  Ireland  strong  objections 
were  taken  to  all  the  alterations  and  additions 
to  the  original  propositions,  and  numerous  peti- 
tions were  presented  against  tlie  bill.    A  motion 


for  leave  to  bring  in  a  corresponding  bill  was 
carried  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  but  by 
a  majority  of  only  nineteen,  the  numbers  being 
127  against  108.  The  mover,  Mr.  Orde,  the 
secretary  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  having  jirocured 
the  bill  to  be  read  the  first  time  and  printed, 
declared  that  he  should  i>roceed  no  further  with 
it  during  the  present  session.  After  the  rising 
of  parliament,  Dublin  and  most  of  the  great 
towns  continued  in  a  very  turbulent  state  ;  the 
non-importation  associations,  which  had  been 
copied  from  the  Americans,  were  renewed,  and 
were  in  many  instan- 
ces sanctioned  by  the 
grand  juries ;  dread- 
ful threats  were  ut- 
tered against  all  who 
should  dare  to  import 
any  goods  fi-om  Eng- 
land, and  these  men- 
aces and  the  dread  of 
the  jiopular  fury  ]iro- 
duced  the  same  effect 
here  as  they  had  done 
at  Boston.  The  stop- 
j^age  to  ti'ade,  particu- 
larly in  the  seaports, 
threw  thousands  of 
men  out  of  employ- 
ment ;  and  the  idle 
and  the  hungry  sought 
relief  or  occupation  in 
rioting.  In  some  quar- 
ters of  Dublin  the 
troops  were  obliged  to 
be  almost  constantly 
under  arms. 

While  the  Irish 
trade  bill  was  pend- 
ing, Mr.  Pitt,  on  the 
18th  of  April,  again 
called  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  subject 
of  a  reform  in  the  representation  of  the  people. 
He  had  pledged  himself  "as  a  man  and  a  minister" 
to  promote  this  cause  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  at  this  moment,  he  had  any  anxious 
desire  for  parliamentary  reform,  notwithstanding 
liis  declarations  to  some  of  his  private  friends, 
then  ardent  reformers,  that  he  would  exei-t  his 
influence  to  the  uttermost  for  this  measure.' 
The  specific  proposition  he  made  was  to  transfer 
the  right  of  election  from  thirty-six  rotten  bor- 
oughs to  the  counties  and  the  great  unrepresented 
towns,  giving  a  comjiensation  in  money  to  the 
owners  and  holders  of  the  rotten  boroughs  so 
disfranchised  ;  and  to  extend  the  right  of  voting 
in  county  elections  to  copyholders.  In  the  very 
beginning  of  his  speech  he  seemed  to  acknow- 
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ledge  the  hopelessness  of  success  to  any  such  | 
scheme  ;  and  the  whole  bill  was  thrown  out  by 
248  against  174.     This  was  Pitt's  last  ])erforni- 
ance  as  a  parliamentary  reformer.  ! 

In  the  course  of  the  session  Pitt  called  the 
attention  of  the  house  to  a  general  review  of  the  j 
national  finances,  antl,  after  .suggesting  various 
alterations,  stated  that  he  expected  that  the  land 
and  raalt  taxes  added  to  the  product  of  the  other  , 
taxes  would   leave  him  an  overplus  of  nearly  , 
i;i,()Oi),000  per  annum,  which  sum  he  thought 
ought  to  go  into  a  sinking  fund,  to  be  applied  to  I 
the  extinction  of  the  national  debt.     Jle  did  not, 
however,  intend  to  put  any  such  scheme   into 
execution  nntil  the  following  year.    Many  objec- 
tions were  taken  to  the  whole  plan  by  the  opjiosi-  , 
tion,  though    even   in  that    quarter  some  high 
notions  were  already  entertained  of  the  young 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer's  abilities  as  a  caloi-  , 
lator  and  financier ;  and  some  of  the  Whigs — the 
extremes  of  the  party — probably  did  not  think 
the  woi-se  of  the  plan  from  its  being  known  to 
have  been  suggested  bv  Dr.  Price  (the  friend  of 
Dr.  Priestley),  an  eminent  dissenting  minister, 
who  entertained  the  most  libei-al  views  in  genei-al 
politics.     Several  new  taxes  were  added  to  those 
imposed  in  the  preceding  year  :  among  them  was 
a  tax  upon  female  servants,  calculated  to  produce 
annually  <£140;000 ;  and  an  additional  tax  upon 
male  servants,  calculated  to  pi'oduce,  in  addition 
to  the  former  one,  .£35,000.'     Within  the  last 
few  years,  or  since  the  impulse  had  been  given 
by  Burke,  various  bills  had  been  passed  for  regu- 
lating the  public  offices  of  the  kingdom ;    and 
Mr.   Pitt  now  brought  one  in  "for  appointing 
conmiissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  fees,  gra- 
t\iities,  perquisites,  and  emoluments  which  are  oi 
lately  have  been  received  in  the  several  public 
offices ;  to  examine  into  any  abuses  which  may 
exist  in  the  same ;  and  to  report  such  observa- 
tions as  shall  occur  to  them  for  the  better  con- 
ducting and  managing  the  business  transacted  in 
the  said  offices."     The  opposition  to  this  bill  was 
very  considerable.     It  was  not  possible  to  deny 
the  existence  of  extortion,  peculation,  and  other 
abuses ;  but  a  stand  was  made  upon  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  and  the  principles  of  Magna  Charta 
w^ere  quoted  against  the  bill,  and  in  defence  of 
rapacious  placemen  and  official  understrappei-s. 
The  question  was  finally  carried  in  the  commons 
by  seventy-four  against  fifteen.     The  lords  intro- 
duced several  amendments,  and  one  in  particular 
which  subjected  the  commissioners  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  board  of  treasury.    The  commissioners 
appointed  were  two  of  the  comptrollers  of  army 
accounts  and  Mr.  Francis  Baring. 

No  nation  on  the  Continent  had  suffered  so  much 


Pitt's  tax  on  iiiaid-seiraTits  encountered  mucli  opposition, - 
and  became  the  subject  of  many  jukes. 


from  the  American  war  as  the  Dutch.    Their  fin- 
ances were  eml)arrassed,  their  losses  excessive, 
and  their  colonies,  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
English,  and  then  retaken  by  the  French,  were 
kept  for  the  most  ])art  by  the  French.      Their 
neighbours  anil  rivals,  the  Belgians,  were  encour- 
aged  in  their  endeavours  to  make  Ostend  the 
centre  of  a  great  trade,  and  a  place  of  expoi-t  and 
import  to  and  from  the  East  Indies — a  scheme 
which  had  for  some  time  been  earnestly  enter- 
tained by  their  sovereign,  the  Emperor  Joseph, 
who,  at  the  same  moment,  was  erecting  at  the 
head  of  the  Venetian  Gulf  a  great  trading  town 
and  port  to  rival  the  old  commercial  gi-andeur  of 
Venice.   At  the  same  time  the  anomalous  govern- 
ment of  the  Dutch,  which  was  neither  a  republic 
nor  a  constitutional  monarchy,  or  indeed  any- 
thing else  capable  of  being  described  by  a  politi- 
cal term,  w^as  torn  to  pieces  by  intestine  dissen- 
sions.    The  oligarchic  or  French  party  accused 
the  Orangeists,  or  quasi-royalists  who  adhered  to 
the  stadtholder,  of  having  misconducted  the  war, 
and  of  noAV  aiming  at  the  subversion  of  the  na- 
tional liberties  and  municij^al  rights :  the  Orange- 
ists accused  the  French  party  of  having  needlessly 
precipitated  the  country  into  a  ruinous  war  with 
England,  and  a  most  perilous  and  treacherous 
alliance  with  France,  and  of  encoui-aging  a  demo- 
ci'atic  fury  which  would  be  more  insupportable 
than  the  tyranny  of  the  completest  despot.    One 
thing  was  clear  and  cei'tain — the  Dutch  could 
neither  preserve  peace  at  home  nor  defend  them- 
selves from  the  attack  of  any  one  powerful  neigh- 
bour.    In  sacrificing  their  old  alliance  with  Eng- 
land they  had  committed  a  sort  of  political  suicide. 
England  had  saved  them  from  being  swallowed 
up  by  Louis  XIV. ;  but  events  were  now  in  rapid 
pi'ogi-ess  which  were  to  render  the  restoi-ed  friend- 
ship of  England  of  no  avail,  which  were  to  render 
the  appetite  of  the  French  more  ravenous  than 
under  the  Grand  Monarque,  and  to  leave  Hol- 
land and  all  her  liberties  and  rights  a  helpless 
prey  to  Gallic  sansculottism.    Thus,  in  numerous 
ways,  did  the  effects  of  the  American  war  prepare 
and  facilitate  the  events  of  the  French  revolution. 
But,  for  the  present,  though  injuring  and  de- 
spoiling them,  France  continued  to  play  the  part 
of  an  ally  to  the  United  Provinces,  and  Austria 
was  the  power  that  threatened  their  peace  and 
their  very  existence  as  an  independent  nation. 
As  eai-ly  as  the  year  1781  the  Emperor  Joseph 
had   determined   to  do  away   with  the  barrier 
treaty,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  numerous 
fortresses  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  which, 
ever  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  succession, 
had  been  deposited  in  the  han<ls  of  the  Dutch, 
and  garrisoned  by  them  for  the  mutual  defence 
of  the  Netherlands  and  of  Holland,  or  as  a  com- 
mon bulwark  against  the  inroads  of  the  French. 
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The  scheme  was  that  of  two  great  men,  William 
III.  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough;  but  it  was 
to  be  thrown  to  the  winds  by  the  chances  and 
changes,  the  passions  and  caprices  of  the  present 
times.     The  Dutch  had  all  the  honour,  such  as 
it  was,  of  keeping  up  these  garrisons,  but  the 
house  of  Austria  nearly  all  the  expense.     The 
Emperor  Joseph  grudged  the  money,  and   felt 
ashamed  of  having  some  of  his  principal  cities 
and  fortresses  occupied  by  foreignei-s ;  he  much 
doubted  whether  in  case  of  a  new  war  these 
Dutch  gai-risons  would  materially  contribute  to 
check  the  progress  of  an  enemy;  besides,  he  was 
now  at  peace  and  in  close  alliance  with  France, 
and.  as  he  fondly  fancied,  likely  to  remain  so ; 
and,  in  case  of  the  contrary,  he  felt  confidence  in 
his  own  vastly  increased  army  and  improved  re- 
sources, which  left  him  no  doubt  that  he  should 
be  fully  able  to  defend  the  Austi-ian  Nethei-lands 
without  so  many  expensive  places  of  arms,  and 
wholly  without  the  assistance  of  the  Dutch,  and 
tlie  humiliating  interference  of  burgomasters  and 
war  commissioners  deputed  by  the  States-general. 
Joseijh  forgot,  or  cared  not  for  the  obligations 
which  his  house  lay  under  to  the  Dutch,  and  the 
solemn  engagements  which  bound  him  to  recog- 
nize the  barrier  treaty.      He  alleged  that   the 
Dutch   misapplied   the   money;    that   they  had 
shamefully  surrendered  many  of  the  fortresses  in 
the  war  of  1741;  that  they  were  now  allowing 
the  fortifications  to  fall  to  decay,  and  leaving  thin 
and  defective  gaiTisons  in  them.     In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1781,  when  the  Dutch  had  got 
into  the  war  with  England,  the  only  real  guardian 
of  the  baiTier  treaty,  he  peremptorily  demanded 
^n-ecise  accounts  of  the  revenues  received  for  the 
barrier,  and  of  the  sums  expended  on  the  fortifi- 
cations.    After  some  corres]iondence,  the  States- 
general  acknowledged  their  weakness  and  sub- 
mitted to  necessity;  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1781  the  Dutch  garrisons  were  withdrawn  from 
the  barrier,  and  Joseph  began  to  dismantle  the 
fortresses  and  sell  the  materials.     This  work  was 
scarcely  commenced   ere  the  States-general  felt 
the  most  lively  apprehensions  for  the  frontiers  of 
their  own  provinces,  and  adopted  measures  for 
putting  their  own  fortresses  along  the  Scheldt 
into  an  immediate  state  of  defence.     The  people 
were  furiously  excited,  and  the  Orange  party,  now 
rapidly  increasing,  ]iointed  to  the  open  barriei- 
and  the  rising  port  of  Ostend  as  signal  proofs  of 
the  mischief  brought  upon  the  country  by  the 
French  party,  and  the  ruptui'e  of  the  old  alliance 
with  Great  Britain.      The  French  party  nevei-- 
theless  attributed  every  new  misfortune  to  the 
Orangeists.     The  animosities  of  these  antagonist 
parties  waxed  so  fierce  that  every  day  seemed  to 
threaten  a  civil  war.     The  return  of  peace  with 
England   could   restore   neither   unanimity  nor 


power.     Prince  Louis,  Duke  of  Brunswick-Wolf- 
enblittel,  was  guardian  and  representative  of  the 
young  stadtholder,  William  Frederick,  during  his 
minority,  and  field-marshal  and  connnander-in- 
chief  of  the  Dutch  forces.     He  had  long  enduretl 
with  rare  temper  the  coarse  attacks  of  the  French 
party,  who  accused  him  of  a  design  to  make  his 
ward  a  tyrant;  but  at  last  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
States-general,  referring  to  his  thii-ty-two  years 
of  faithful  service,  and  finally  declaring  that  he 
resigned  all  the  offices  he  held,  and  discharged 
himself  from  all  obligations  and  engagements  to 
the  commonwealth.      After  this,  Frederick   the 
Great  of  Prussia,  as  a  near  relative  to  the  stadt- 
holder, and  as  the  natui-al  opponent  to  the  house 
of  Austria,  interfered  to  allay  these  dissensions, 
which  must  inevitably  leave  Holland  open  to  tlie 
Emperor  Joseph  or  the  French  king,  or  to  both  of 
those  monarchs.  Frederick  remonstrated, advised, 
and  menaced;  but  even  his  powerful  voice  was  dis- 
regarded in  the  loud  fury  of  faction.    In  the  mean- 
time the  Emperor  Joseph  had  advanced  sundry 
new  claims,  and  had  assumed  a  tone  of  haughty 
dictation  towards  the  States-general.     The  most 
impoi-tant  of  these  new  claims,  and  the  most  dis- 
tressing to  the  Dutch,  were  those  to  the  posses- 
sion and  sovereignty  of  the  city  and  country  of 
Maestricht,  and  the  free  navigation  of  the  Schehlt, 
without  which  that  other  grand  scheme  of  Aus- 
tria, to  re-elevate  Antwerp  to  her  ancient  com- 
mercial importance,  must  fall  to  the  ground.    The 
States-general,  after  some  very  submissive  and 
humiliating  correspondence,  despatched,  on  the 
21st  of  April,  1784,  two  plenipotentiaries  to  Brus- 
sels, in  order  to  treat  with  Joseph's  agents  for  an 
amicable  arrangement.     But  the  vei-y  night  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  diplomatists  at  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  a  detachment 
of  Austrian  troops  entered  the  territories  of  the 
Dutch  republic,  and  took  possession  of  the  fort  of 
Old  Lillo ;  and,  in  little  more  than  a  week  after, 
some  squadrons  of  Austrian  dragoons  crossed  the 
frontiers  at  another  point  and  pulled  down  the 
Dutch  flag  from  the  custom-house.     These  trans- 
actions carried  rage  and  dismay  to  the  further- 
most dike  and  canal  of  Holland.     Some  regi- 
ments of  horse  and  foot  were  despatched  to  Maes- 
tricht, and  other  troops  were  ordered  to  reinforce 
the  different  garrisons  on  the  Scheldt;  but,  though 
everything  seemed  to  depend  upon  celerity  and 
unanimity,  the  movement  of  the  troo]-is  was  re- 
tarded by  fresh  disputes  between  the  States  and 
the  stadtholder.     Tlie  only  refuge  for  tlie  Dutch 
seemed  to  be  in  the  French,  and  they  implored 
Louis  XVI.  to  mediate  between  them  and  his 
wife's  brother,  the  emperor.      Louis   responded 
kindly  to  the  Dutch  application,  assuring  the 
States-general   that  he  would  act  with  fairness 
and  impartiality. 
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The  pretension  to  the  free  n:ivigation  of  the 
Scheklt  had  been  rather  hinted  than  expressed  : 
but  an  experiment  was  now  made  upon  that  river 
calculated  to  bring  the  question  to  issue.  A  small 
vessel  was  sent  down  the  Scheldt  with  ordei-s  not 
to  lower  its  flag  to  the  fort  or  guard-.shij)  at  New 
Lillo,  in  order  to  provoke  the  interference  of  the 
Dutcli  authorities;  ami  the  vessel  was  boarded 
and  searched,  as  had  been  expected.  The  em- 
peror then  inserted  in  his  ultimatum  his  right  to 
the  absolute  and  independent  sovereignty  of  the 
Scheldt  from  Antwerp  to  the  sea,  and  the  demand 
for  the  removal  of  the  Dutch  guard-ship  at  New 
Lillo,  and  the  demolition  of  all  the  Dutch  forts 
erected  on  that  river.  His  minister  at  Brussels, 
C'ount  Belgioso,  further  declared  that  the  first 
shot  fired  by  the  Dutch  ujjon  the  Scheldt  would 
1  )e  considered  as  a  declaration  of  war.  Nor  did  the 
demands  of  the  emperor  end  here,  for  he  claimed 
a  free  navigation  and  uninterrupted  commerce  to 
and  in  both  the  East  and  West  Indies.  While 
the  States -general  and  their  negotiators  were 
busied  in  drawing  up  remonstrances,  and  while 
the  French  were  meditating  without  an}^  great 
earnestness  or  alacrity,  the  Imperialists  prepared 
two  armed  vessels,  to  assert  the  right  claimed  in 
the  Scheldt,  and  to  provoke  an  open  act  of  hos- 
tility. This  happened  upon  the  Sth  of  October, 
1784;  and  within  another  week  the  emperor's 
ambassador  was  recalled  from  the  Hague,  the 
negotiations  at  Bi-u.ssels  were  broken  off,  and  an 
army  of  ()(),000  men  was  ordered  to  march  from 
the  Austi'ian  hereditary  dominions  to  the  Nether- 
lands. The  French  merely  made  representations 
to  the  emperor,  and  sent  the  Count  de  Maillebois, 
liut  without  any  army,  to  assist  the  Dutch,  who, 
shortly  after,  named  him  commandei'-iu-chief  of 
all  their  forces.  With  the  count  went  a  few 
French  ofHcers,  who  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
country,  and  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  its 
inhabitants,  that  proved  serviceable  a  few  years 
later  when  Holland  was  to  be  invaded  and  revolu- 
tionized by  the  French  republic.  In  the  month 
of  November,  1784,  by  order  of  the  States-gene- 
ral, a  dike  wa-s  broken  near  Lillo,  and  all  the  ad- 
jacent country  inundated  to  prevent  the  advance 
of  the  Austrians.'  The  army  of  60,000  men  had 
a  long  march  to  perform  before  they  could  reach 
the  Scheldt ;  and,  as  they  did  not  mai'ch  moi-e 
rapidly  than  was  usual  with  them,  the  winter 
arriverl  before  they  did,  and,  instead  of  beginning 
hostilities  on  their  arrival,  they  went  into  winter- 
quarters.  The  firm  ice  that  formed  on  the  rivers, 
canals,  inundations,  and  swamps,  would  have 
rendered  easy  their  advance  into  the  heart  of 
Holland ;  but  the  Austrians   were  a  people  of 


'  It  was  sikl  that  from  forty  to  fifty  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, chiefly  subjects  of  the  emperor,  were  drowned  l^y  the 
sadden  bursting  of  this  dike. 


routine:  they  left  it  to  those  great  innovators 
in  war  and  jiolitics,  the  French  reiniblicans,  to 
try  a  winter  camj)aign  ;  and  in  the  ensuing  sj)ring 
—the  spring  of  the  ])resent  year,  1785 — it  became 
known  that  the  versatile  and  volatile  emperor 
was  secretly  negotiating  for  the  exchange  of  all 
the  Austrian  Netherlands  against  the  electorate 
of  Bavaria.  It  appears  that  the  first  certain 
knowledge  of  this  scheme  was  obtained  by  Fre- 
derick the  Great,  who  immediately  formed  a  con- 
federation among  the  Princes  of  Germany,  in- 
cluding the  King  of  England  in  his  capacity  of 
Elector  of  Hanov^er,  to  o])pose  and  defeat  it.  On 
the  23d  of  July  a  treaty  was  concluded  for  main- 
taining the  indivisibility  of  the  empire  and  the 
rights  of  the  Germanic  body.  In  spite  of  this 
hostile  league,  Joseph  for  some  time  seemed  de- 
termined to  persevere,  and  to  obtain,  even  at  the 
cost  of  a  long  war,  a  transfer  of  territory  which 
would  have  been  exceedingly  advantageous  to 
his  house;  but  his  attention  was  divided  by  vague 
schemes  of  aggrandizement  on  the  side  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  and  by  other  schemes  too  numerous 
and  confused  for  one  head ;  he  perceived  that  no 
great  reliance  was  to  be  j^laced  upon  the  promised 
assistance  of  the  czarina,  that  the  people  of  Ba- 
varia were  frantic  at  the  idea  of  any  such.tran.s- 
fer,  and  he  gradually  gave  up  the  project,  denying 
that  he  had  ever  seriously  entertained  it.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  Dutch  had  concluded,  or  at  least 
submitted  to  the  conditions  of  a  commercial 
league  and  close  alliance  with  France.  The 
Fi-ench  diplomatists  boasted  that  an  actual  con- 
quest of  Holland  could  not  have  been  more  ad- 
vantageous to  their  country.  Amidst  the  terms 
of  tliis  close  alliance  the  priucii)le  of  the  armed 
neutrality  was  not  forgotten,  and,  with  a  direct 
view  to  England,  it  was  agreed  that  the  French 
and  Dutch  should  mutually  guarantee  to  each 
other  the  liberty  of  the  seas,  the  exemption  from 
search,  &c.  With  these  treaties  agreed  upon, 
though  not  executed — with  the  consoling  assur- 
ance that  they  had  undone  the  system  of  policy 
of  the  maritime  powei's  which  had  lasted  nearly 
two  centuries — the  French  ministers  went  actively 
to  work  as  mediators  between  the  Dutch  and  the 
emperor,  who,  in  giving  up  the  grand  scheme  of 
territorial  exchange,  seemed  almost  to  have  ceased 
thinking  about  the  Netherlands  or  their  concerns 
and  interests;  and  he  presently  agi-eed  to  receive 
at  A^ienna  two  Dutch  deputies,  and  to  accept  from 
them  an  apology.  Joseph  then  told  them  that  he 
should  order  his  ambassador  at  Paris  to  resume 
the  negotiation  under  the  mediation  of  his  brother 
the  King  of  France.  On  the  20th  of  Sei:)tember 
preliminary  articles  were  agreed  to  at  Paris,  and 
on  the  8th  of  Noveml^er  the  definitive  treaty  was 
signed  at  Fontaiuebleau  under  the  guarantee  as 
well  as  mediation  of  his  most  Christian  majesty. 
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Two  days  after  the  signing  of  this  treaty,  tlie 
compact  between  tlie  French  and  Dutch  was  fully 
concluded,  and  it  was  ratified  on  Christmas  Day. 
In  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  in  the 
deplorable  anarchic  state  into  which  Holland  had 
thrown  herself,  it  is  difhcult  to  perceive  how  any 
exertion  of  English  diplomacy  could  have  pre- 
vented all  that  had  happened,  and  the  perplexing 
union  between  the  States  and  France.  The 
anarchy,  however,  grew  and  increased,  so  that 
it  soon  became  doubtful  whether  it  would  not 
speedily  be  the  cause  of  overthrowing  arrange- 
ments which  it  had  been  the  cause  of  making. 
The  Orange  party  were  disgusted  at  the  whole 
French  alliance,  and  the  subversion  of  the  ancient 
leagues  and  systems  with  which  their  name  and 
best  fame  were  identified.  During  the  late 
troubles,  when  the  dikes  of  Holland  were  threat- 
ened by  the  Imperialists,  great  bodies  of  volun- 
teers assembled  for  the  defence  of  their  country, 
and  the  citizens  of  all  classes,  like  those  of  Ireland 
at  the  end  of  the  American  war,  still  retained 
their  arms  and  their  organization.  Some  of  them 
entered  into  the  court-town  of  the  Hague,  "which 
was  devoted,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  to 
the  house  of  Orange  ;  and  a  quarrel  and  collision 
were  the  conseciuences.  The  French  faction  in 
the  States-general  instantly  took  up  the  matter, 
and  passed  a  vote  depriving  the  stadtholder  of 
the  government  of  the  Hague  and  of  his  body- 
guard. That  prince  indignantly  withdrew  to  his 
own  patrimonial  city  of  Breda.  Frederick  the 
Great  remonstrated,  threatened,  in  behalf  of  his 
young  and  unfortunate  nephew  ;  but  not  even 
the  voice  of  that  royal  veteran  could  slacken  the 
march  of  revolution. 

„    .         The  British  parliament  re-assem- 
A.D.  1/86.    ^^jg^^  ^j^  ^,^g  24th  of  January.     The 

king,  in  his  speech,  informed  the  houses  that  the 
disputes  which  had  appeared  to  threaten  an  in- 
terruption to  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  had  been 
brought  to  an  amicable  conclusion  ;  that  he  con- 
tinued to  receive  friendly  assurances  from  foreign 
powers ;  that  at  home  his  subjects  were  experi- 
encing the  blessings  of  peace,  in  the  improvement 
of  trade,  revenue,  public  credit,  &c.  His  majesty, 
however,  recommended  particular  attention  to 
our  naval  strength.  "But  above  all,"  said  he, 
"  let  me  recommend  to  your  attention  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  national  debt.'''' 

Early  in  the  session  Pitt  had  moved  for  and 
obtained  a  select  committee  to  examine  into  the 
public  income  and  expenditure,  and  to  report  to 
the  house  what  might  be  expected  to  be  the  an- 
nual amount  of  the  income  and  expenditure  in 
future  ;  and  on  the  29th  of  March,  together  with 
the  ways  and  means  for  the  year,  he  brought 
under  consideration  the  national  debt  and  his  new 
sinking   fund,  or  scheme   for  discharging  that 


debt  by  compound  interest.  It  appeared,  from 
the  i-eport  of  the  special  committee,  that  the 
average  of  the  public  income  exceeded  the  expen- 
diture by  about  „£i)00,(  )0( ),  and  that  the  sur))lu3 
might  be  increased  to  .£1,000,000  without  bui-- 
dening  the  people.  Hence  the  minister  moveil 
"that  the  sum  of  one  million  be  annually  granted 
to  commissioners,  to  be  by  them  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  stock,  towards  discharging  the  public 
debt  of  the  country."  Wi-apped  in  a  happy 
vision,  he  calculated  that  the  accumulated  com- 
pound interest  of  this  sum,  added  to  the  annuities 
which  would  fall  into  the  fund,  would  in  twenty- 
eight  years  reach  such  an  amount  as  would  leave 
a  suri)lus  of  four  millions  ]3er  annum,  to  be  ap- 
plied, if  necessary,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state. 
In  his  speech,  wherein  he  said  not  a  word  of  hi 
arithmetical  mentor.  Dr.  Price,'  he  expressed 
more  than  a  sanguine  hope — he  affirmed  his  en- 
tire conviction,  that  his  new  sinking  fund  would 
rapidly  reduce  and  eventually  discharge  in  toto 
"the  enormous  national  debt."  The  bill,  wth 
some  additional  clauses,  was  read  a  third  time  on 
the  15th  of  May,  and  carried  up  to  the  lords, 
where  it  was  passed  without  any  material  oppo- 
sition. The  king,  in  giving  it  his  assent,  felt 
that  it  would  equalize  all  his  financial  difficulties. 
Perhaps  sufficient  attention  was  not  paid  to  other 
causes  and  impi'ovements  then  getting  into  oper- 
ation, but  it  was  generally  admitted,  at  the  time, 
that  the  measure  was  one  of  excellent  policy;  that 
manufactures,  trade,  and  public  credit  were  im- 
mediately and  immeasurably  benefited  by  it — 
that  it  raised  the  funds,  increased  the  value  of 
land,  and  of  everything  else,  and  gave  to  every 
man  the  prosperity  of  a  rising  market."  Such 
were  considered  its  effects  while  coupled  with  the 
advantages  of  ])eace  :  how  it  operated  in  war  we 
shall  see  hereafter. 

Pursuing  his  plans  for  increasing  the  revenue 
so  as  to  make  up  the  million  per  annum  required 
by  his  sinking  fund,  the  minister,  a  few  days  after 
— on  the  22d  of  May — presented  a  bill  for  trans- 
ferring certain  duties  on  wines  from  the  customs 
to  the  excise.  This,  he  said,  he  proposed,  because 
lai'ge  c[uantities  of  wine  were  smuggled  into  the 
country,  and  because  a  spurious  liquor  was  made 
and  sold  at  home  under  that  name.  By  the  bill 
officei's  of  the  excise  were  to  be  permitted  to  en- 
ter into  the  cellars  and  warehouses  of  such  as 
dealt  in  wine,  but  not  into  their  dwelling-houses. 
There  w\as  a  strong  national  feeling  against  any 
extension  of  the  excise  laws,  and  the  intrusions 
of  excisemen ;  this  had  always  been  the  case,  and 


'  It  is  said  tliat  Dr.  Price  submitted  uot  one  l5ut  three  schemes 
to  the  considoi'ation  of  tlie  niiuister,  and  afterwards  complaiued 
that  Pitt  had  selected  the  worst  of  the  tliree. 

-  Recollections  and  Reflections,  Personal  and  Political,  as  con- 
nected with  Public  Affairs  during  the  Reign  of  George  III.  By 
John  Nicholls,  Eeijuire,  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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it  was  remembered  liowan  excise  bill  had  nearly 
shaken  Sir  Hubert  Walpole,  when  at  the  height 
of  his  power,  from  liis  seat ;  but  Pitt  saw  his  bill 
carried  through  the  House  of  Cummons  without 
a  division.  Lord  Loughborough,  Lord  Carlisle, 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  Lord  Sandwich,  and  the 
tishop  of  Bristol,  eutered  a  protest  against  the 
bill,  which  nevertheless  passed  the  lords'  house 
and  received  tlie  royal  Jisseut. 

Mr.  Wilberforce,  considering  it  hoi)eless,  after 
Pitt's  failure,  to  think  of  carrying  at  present  any 
general  measure  of  parliamentary  reform,  nuule 
an  attempt  to  introiluce  some  jnaotical  improve- 
ment into  the  representation  as  it  stood.  The 
plan  which  he  proposed  aimed  at  purifying  county 
elections  by  establishing  a  general  registration  of 
the  freeholders,  and  by  providing  that  the  poll 
should  be  held  in  various  places  at  the  same 
time.  A  bill  embodying  these  principles,  which, 
nearly  half  a  century  later,  were  included  in  the 
great  Reform  Bill,  was  moved  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Lord  Mahou  ;  but,  as  his  lordship 
during  the  session  was  called  up,  by  the  death  of 


his  father.  Earl  Stanhope,  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  conduct  of  the  measure  was  left  chieHy  to 
Wilberforce.  The  motion  for  going  into  commit- 
tee on  the  bill  w.'u  carried  by  a  majority  of  ninety- 
eight  to  twenty-two,  on  May  the  15th.  Wilber- 
force was  the  more  eager  for  these  reforms,  as 
his  own  elections  had  cost  him  enormous  sums. 
The  bill  was  afterwards  defeated  in  the  lords  by 
what  has  been  designated  "a  coalition  of  the 
king's  friends  and  the  Whig,  aristocracy." 

But  the  great  business  of  the  session,  or  that 
at  least  which  excited  more  interest  than  even 
the  minister's  sinking-fund  scheme,  was  the  im- 
peachment of  Mr.  Warren  Hastings,  late  gover- 
nor-general of  Bengal,  the  charges  against  whom, 
after  long  and  numerous  preludes,  were  bi-ought 
forward  by  Burke  on  the  17th  of  February.  But 
here  we  must  introduce  a  retrospective  view  of 
Indian  afiairs,  which  will  include  some  details  of 
the  progress  of  our  arms  and  policy  in  that  part 
of  the  world— details  omitted  in  the  preceding 
period  of  our  history,  in  order  not  to  embarrass 
the  narrative  of  the  American  war. 
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and  Major  Lawrence  to  Trichinopoly — Exertions  of  Dupleix  to  repair  these  disasters — Victory  of  Lawrence 
over  the  French  near  Bahoor — Clive  takes  Coveloug — He  routs  a  French  force  coming  to  its  relief— He  com- 
pels  Chingleput  to  surrender — He  is  obliged  to  return  to  England — Reaction  in  favour  of  Duplei.\ — The  French 
besiege  Trichinopoly — Major  Lawrence  attempts  to  relieve  it — The  French  assaults  upon  it  checked — General 
Bussy's  romantic  career  and  exploits — He  is  recalled  to  France — Suspension  of  arms  between  the  English  and 
French — War  of  the  English  against  Angria. 


E  W  gi'eat  things  have  had  a  smaller 
beginning  than  that  stupendous 
anomaly,  the  British  empire  in 
India.  In  the  year  1612,  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  the  English, 
stimulated  by  the  efforts  and  suc- 
cesses of  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  established 
their  fii'st  humble  factory  at  Surat.  By  degrees 
other  petty  settlements  were  formed  along  the 


western  side  of  the  peninsula,  Surat  continuing  to 
have  the  control  over  them  all,  till  the  cession  of 
Bombay  to  the  Company  by  Charles  II.,  iu  1668, 
when  that  town,  from  its  fine  harbour  and  central 
situation,  rose  to  be  the  sujierior  settlement  in 
that  part  of  India.  At  this  period  the  nominal 
sovereigns  and  masters  of  the  whole  of  India,  and 
the  real  masters  and  tyrants  of  the  greatest  part 
of  it,  were  the  Mahometauized  Mogul  Tartars,  a 
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jieople  widely  different  in  origin,  manners,  laws, 
and  religion  from  the  Hindoos,  the  aboriginal  or 
very  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

In  the  tenth  centuiy  of  our  era,  or  about  seventy 
years  before  the  conquest  of  England  by  the  Nor- 
mans, Sultan  Mahmood  of  Ghuznee,  who  is  uni- 
versally regarded  as  the  first  Mahometan  con- 
queror of  Hindoostan,  acquired  by  the  sword,  and 
by  many  battles  and  massacres,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  country  from  the  Indus  to  the  Ganges. 
The  great  Eni]3eror  Akber,  who  began  to  reign  in 
1556,  set  the  Mogul  dominion  upon  a  firm  basis, 
chiefly  by  consulting  the  interests  and  feelings 
of  the  Hindoos,  who,  counting  the  whole  of  the 
extensive  country,  were  a  hundredfold  more 
numerous  than  their  conquerors.  The  great  Ak- 
ber had  been  dead  only  seven  years  when  the  Eng- 
lish timidly  made  their  first  settlement  at  Surat. 


The  Portuguese,  who  had  numerous  settlements 
along  the  Malabar  coast,  especially  at  Goa  and 
Diu,  and  who  claimed,  on  the  ground  of  prior 
possession,  an  exclusive  right  to  the  commerce  of 
the  ludian  seas — a  pretension  they  were,  for  a 
long  time,  enabled  to  make  good  by  possessing 
Malacca — watched  the  progress  of  the  English 
with  great  jealousy,  and  from  the  first  attempted 
to  check  it.  The  English  Company  armed  their 
trading  vessels,  and,  though  there  was  peace  iu 
Europe  between  the  respective  mother  countries, 
several  combats  took  place  with  the  Portuguese 
on  the  Indian  seas.  Captain  Best,  in  the  year 
1612,  defeated  them  in  two  actions,  and  these 
victories  not  only  raised  the  reputation  of  the 
English,  but  enabled  them  to  establish  in  quiet 
their  first  factory  at  Sui\at.  In  the  year  1614 
King  James  I.,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  infant 
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Company,  sent  an  embassy  to  the  court  of  the 
Empei'or  of  Delhi  to  settle  their  commerce  and 
cultivate  a  friendly  connection.  Sir  Thomas  Roe, 
the  person  selected  for  this  mission,  was  an  ob- 
serving and  clever  man.  He  sailed  from  Graves- 
end  on  the  24th  of  January,  1615,  and  arrived  in 
September  at  Surat,  where  he  landed  in  great 
pomp  with  eighty  men-at-arms  in  his  train.  As 
the  Mogul  emperor  was  then  residing  at  Ajmere, 
Sir  Thomas,  after  some  rest,  proceeded  thither 
through  the  country  of  the  Rajpoots.  He  arrived 
at  Ajmeer  on  the  23d  of  December,  but  was  not 
admitted  to  court  till  the  10th  of  January  (1616). 
The  Enijjeror  Jehangir  received  him  with  un- 
usual honour,  and  he  was  assured  by  the  Mogul 
courtiers  that  no  other  ambassador,  not  even  from 
their  co-religionists  the  Mahometans  of  Turkey 
or  Persia,  had  ever  obtained  so  flattering  a  recep- 
tion. Many  other  interviews  followed ;  and,  as 
both  the  emperor  and  ambassador  were  of  a  spor- 
tive turn,  they  had,  by  means  of  interpreters, 
some  jocular  convei'sation.  Sir  Thomas,  however, 
soon  found  that  his  success  was  thwarted  by  the 
Vol.  III. 


intrigues  of  the  Portuguese  missionai-ies,  and  by 
the  suspicion  or  caution  of  the  emperor's  favour- 
ite son  and  ministei^s.  With  much  perseverance 
and  address,  he  at  last  succeeded  in  procuring  a 
confirmation  of  former  grants  of  territory,  and 
.an  extended  privilege  of  having  resident  English 
agents  at  some  of  the  principal  towns  in  the 
empire. 

The  Portuguese  were  prevented  only  by  the  in- 
feriority of  their  naval  power  from  proceeding  to 
war  against  the  new  English  settlements.  The 
Dutch,  who  were  more  on  a  par  with  us  in  this 
respect,  viewed  with  an  equally  jealous  eye  the 
successes  of  the  Company  ;  and  when  the  English 
attempted  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  lucrative  trade 
carried  on  by  the  Dutch  with  the  Spice  Islands, 
the  detestable  massacre  of  Amboyna  was  the  im- 
mediate consequence.  At  the  island  of  Amboyna, 
the  largest  of  the  Molucca  group,  and  the  richest 
in  cloves,  the  Dutch  had  a  strong  castle  with  a 
garrison  of  200  men,  while  the  English,  only  eigh- 
teen in  number,  occupied  a  defenceless  house  in  the 
town,  being  secured,  as  thev  conceived,  in  posses- 
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sioii  of  it  by  agreements  aiul  treaties  with  tlie 
Dutch.  Yet  the  Dutch  chose  to  suspect  tliat  this 
handful  of  English  intendeil  to  dispossess  them  of 
their  castle;  and  thereupon,  inviting  them  all 
in  a  friendly  manner  to  pay  a  visit  to  tlieir  gover- 
nor in  the  castle,  they  ])ut  them  to  rack  and  tor- 
ture, until  some  of  the  weakest  of  them,  under 
the  agonies  of  those  infernal  machines,  confessed 
to  the  words  which  their  torturei*s  ])ut  into  tlieir 
mouths.  As  soon  as  their  sutferings  were  sus- 
pended they  retracted  what  they  had  said  ;  but 
the  Dutch  put  them  upon  the  rack  again,  and 
then  the  anguish  and  the  weakness  of  iiature  re- 
peated the  confession.  The  end  of  all  was,  that 
Captain  Towerson  and  nine  others  were  con- 
demned to  die,  by  what  may  properly  be  called 
the  verdict  of  the  rack  ;  and  the  remaining  eight 
were  pardoned  by  Dutch  mercy  and  magnanimity. 
One  Portuguese  and  nine  natives  of  Japan,  put 
to  death  at  the  same  time  as  accomplices  with  the 
English,  solemnly  ])rotested  in  dying  that  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  imputed  plot. 

From  the  occurrence  of  this  frightful  tragedy 
(in  1622)  the  English  abandoned  the  commerce 
of  the  Spice  Islands  to  their  rivals  ;  and  for  some 
time,  owing  to  various  causes,  such  as  the  small- 
ness  of  capital  held  by  the  Company,  some  radical 
defects  in  its  constitution,  the  heavy  expenses  in- 
curred in  keeping  up  a  naval  force  for  protection 
against  Dutch  and  Portuguese,  and  the  way  wai-d- 
ness  of  some  of  the  native  px'inces,  the  English 
power  seemed  to  decline,  and  the  Company  be- 
came embarrassed  and  in  great  distress.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  their  agents  from  Surat  had 
obtained  permission,  through  the  good  offices  of 
Mr.  Boughtou,  a  surgeon  in  gi-eat  favour  with 
the  Emperor  of  Delhi,  Shah  Jehan,  son  of  Jehan- 
gir,  to  make  a  new  settlement  at  Hooghly ;  and 
the  gi'ound  on  which  Madras,  or  Fort  St.  George, 
stands  had  been  obtained  from  a  native  prince  in 
1640,  when  Mr.  Francis  Day  began  to  erect  a  for- 
tress, which  was  gi-adually  surrounded  by  a  thriv- 
ing and  still  increasing  town,  to  which  the  natives 
flocked,  as  to  the  Vjest  place  for  pursuing  trade 
and  putting  in  security  the  wealth  they  derived 
from  it — wealth  which  had  few  safeguards  under 
the  dominion  or  in  the  territories  of  their  own 
princes  and  chiefs.  In  the  same  interval  the 
Mogul  empire  had  been  shaken  by  several  revo- 
lutions and  changes  in  its  interior  or  upon  its 
frontiers:  the  Hindoos  of  Pajpoot  had  recom- 
menced their  struggles  for  independence,  the 
Afghans  had  revolted  in  the  north,  the  Usbeks 
had  taken  possession  of  Cabool,  and  the  Persians 
of  Kandahar.  In  all  places  remote  from  the  cen- 
tre of  government  the  Mahometan  chiefs  paid 
but  an  imperfect  obedience  to  the  Great  Mogul ; 
and  wherever  favoured  by  local  situation,  or  de- 
fended by  mountains,  forests,  or  rivers,  the  Hin- 


doos bade  defiance  to  the  emperor  and  his  lieu- 
tenants. 

Then  came  on  the  great  Civil  war  in  England 
between  the  jjarliament  and  Charles  I.,  during 
which  nearly  all  foreign  trade  was  suspended, 
and  the  Comjiany  sunk  to  such  a  state  of  insig- 
nificance that  its  existence  as  a  body  corporate 
was  scarcely  discernible.  Indeed,  from  the  year 
1652  to  16o7  the  trade  to  India  was  thrown  open 
to  every  English  merchant  that  chose  to  embark 
in  it.  But,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  Oliver 
Cromwell  renewed  or  re-confirmed  the  privileges 
of  the  old  Comi)any.  Shortly  after  the  restoration 
of  monarchy,  Charles  II.  granted  the  Company  a 
new  charter,  dated  April,  1661,  in  which  not 
only  were  all  the  old  privileges  confirmed,  but 
new  and  important  ones  added  to  them.  The 
Company  were  vested  with  a  right  of  exercising 
civil  jurisdiction  and  military  authority  ;  and 
with  the  power  of  making  war  and  of  concluding 
])eace  with  the  "  Infidels  of  India,"  the  state  re- 
serving to  itself  the  prerogatives  of  peace  and 
war  with  regard  to  Christian  or  European  gov- 
ernments. In  1663  Charles  II.  obtained,  as  a 
part  of  the  dower  of  his  wife,  the  Infanta  of 
Portugal,  the  island  of  Bombay,  and,  finding  it 
expensive  rather  than  profitable,  he  ceded  the 
island  to  the  Company  in  the  year  1668.  Soon 
after  he  made  a  similar  gi-ant  of  that  convenient 
midway  resting-place,  the  island  of  St.  Helena  ; 
and  in  other  important  mattere  the  aid  of  his 
government  was  cordially  given  to  the  Company 
— the  more  cordially,  no  doubt,  because  some  of 
his  ministers  and  favourites  were  shareholders 
and  speculators,  and  pei*sonally  interested  with 
the  merchants — not  yet  merchant-princes — of 
Leadenhall  Street.  In  1687  the  Company  trans- 
ferred from  Surat  to  Bombay  the  pi-esideucy 
over  all  their  settlements,  and  from  that  moment 
the  town  began  to  spread  and  increase  very 
rapidly.  The  English  were  anxious  to  have  pos- 
session of  the  neighbouring  island  of  Salsette, 
and  maintained  that  it  w%is  included  in  the  dower 
with  Bombay  ;  but  the  Portuguese  took  a  dif- 
ferent reading  of  the  marriage  treaty,  and  kept 
Salsette.' 

Trade  was  now  carried  on  with  a  great  part  of 
the  Indian  empire  through  establishments  both 
on  the  eastern  and  western  coast ;  but  the  inter- 
course was  liable  to  interruptions,  and  the  forts 
and  factories  were  not  luifrequently  threatened 
with  hostile  attack  by  the  native  powers,  urged 
on  in  most  cases  by  the  Portuguese  or  by  the 
Dutch.  The  weakness,  the  dissensions,  and  not 
unfrequent  wars  among  the  natives,  encouraged 
the  English  settlers  to  abandon  the  merely  de- 
fensive, and  act  on  the  ofiensive.     The  factors  in 
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Bengal  transmitted  to  the  Company  a  list  of 
wrongs  and  injuries  sustained  from  the  petty 
nativ^e  rulers,  and  warmly  recommended  an  active 
campaign  against  them  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Company's  settlements,  which  must  become  un- 
tenable or  useless  if  allowed  to  be  beleaguered 
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and  blocked  up  by  the  Indians.  As  the  Company 
had  the  power  of  war  or  peace  with  the  Infidels, 
they  sent  out,  in  1686,  a  Captain  Nicholson,  with 
ten  armed  vessels  and  six  companies  of  soldiers, 
to  levy  war  against  the  Great  Mogul  and  the 
Nabob  of  Bengal."  The  object  of  the  campaign 
was  to  seize  and  fortify  Chittagong.  The  fleet 
sailed  Tip  the  Hooghly  and  commenced  a  caiT- 
nonade,  but  they  were  repulsed,  and  obliged  to 
seek  shelter  near  CalcTitta,  where  they  lay  till 
soTue  agreement  with  the  nabob,  or  additional 
forces  from  England,  should  enable  them  to  re- 
sume their  stations.  A  hollow  truce  was  agreed 
to  by  the  nabob,  who  employed  the  time  thus 
gained  in  making  warlike  preparations.  As 
soon  as  he  was  ready  the  English  were  attacked 


by  an  immense  host ;  but,  under  the  direction 
of  Charnock,  the  Company's  agent,  they  made 
a  gallant  defence,  repulsed  repeated  assaults, 
stormed  the  fort  of  Tauna,  seized  the  island  of 
Ingellee,  in  which  they  fortified  themselves,  and 
burned  the  town  of  Balasore,  with  forty  sail  of 
the  Mogul  fleet.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
nabob  took  and  plundered  the  English  factories 
at  Patna  and  Cossimbazar  ;  and  the  campaign 
ended,  not  in  any  great  conquest,  bTTt  in  au  ac- 
commodation neither  very  honourable  nor  very 
reliable  for  the  Company.  The  court  of  directors, 
disappointed  and  irritated,  sent  Sir  John  Child, 
the  governor  of  Bombay,  to  take  the  command 
over  the  head  of  Charnock,  with  instructions  to 
re-establish,  if  possible,  the  factories  at  Patna 
and  Cossimbazar.  Some  of  the  Comj^any's  ser- 
vants were  cai'rying  on  jiacific  negotiations  with 
the  natives  when  Captain  Heath  arrived  from 
England  with  a  lai-ge  ship  and  a  frigate,  ami, 
without  the  necessary  forms,  commenced  hosti- 
lities by  plundering  one  or  two  native  towns. 
After  this  work  he  proceeded  to  Chittagong,  and 
was  there  foiled  and  defeated,  as  Captain  Ni- 
cholson had  been  before  him.  Heath  then,  taking 
the  Company's  servants  and  effects  on  boaixl, 
sailed  away  for  Madras ;  and  Bengal,  upon  which 
large  sums  had  been  spent,  was  abandoned.  The 
emperor  now  reigning  was  the  celebi-ated  Au- 
rungzebe,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Mogid 
sovereigns,  who  had  dethroned  his  fathei",  ami 
triumphed  over  his  brothers  who  contested  the 
empire  with  him.'-  AurTingzebe,  though  pre- 
viously well  disposed  towards  the  English,  was 
indignant  at  their  last  proceedings,  and  issued 
orders  for  expelling  them  from  his  dominions. 
The  factory  at  Surat  was  seized,  the  island  of 
Bombay  was  surroiTnded  by  a  fleet,  and  the 
English  governor  cooped  up  in  the  town  and 
castle.  The  factory  at  Masulipatam  was  seized, 
as  was  also  the  factory  at  Vizagapatam,  where 
the  Company's  agent  and  several  of  their  servants 
were  put  to  death.  BTTt  the  Mogul  treasury 
soon  felt  the  want  of  the  copious  streams  that 
flowed  into  it  through  the  English  factories  ; 
and  Aurungzebe  and  his  ministers,  flattered  by 
the  recent  display  of  weakness,  into  the  belief 
that  the  Company  would  never  be  strong  enough 
to  be  dangerous,  made  a  returiT  towards  their 
old  friendly  feeling,  and  listened  to  negotiations 
which  were  proposed  in  a  most  humble,  if  not 
abject  tone.     After  some  time   the  English  ob- 
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2  Auningzebe  had  revived  and  extended  the  Mog\:l  power, 
which  seemed  falling  to  rniTi  under  liis  fatlier  Shah  Jehan.  He 
had  taken  the  cities  of  Hyderabad,  Bejaiwor,  and  Golconda,  and 
had  extended  his  dominions  nearly  to  the  limits  of  the  Carnatic. 
But  it  was  during  his  brilliant  reign  that  a  new  enemy  took  the 
field.  Tliis  was  Sevajee,  the  founder  of  the  Mahratta  empire, 
who,  with  the  most  warlike  of  the  Hindoos,  oveiran  and  per- 
manently occupied  the  far  greater  part  of  the  Deccan. 
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tiiiueil  :ui  oiiler  for  the  restoration  of  Bombay 
aud  their  factory  at  Surat.      But  during  these 
premature  contests  with   the  natives,  the  most 
able  anil  powerful  of  their  European  enemies 
had  contrived  to  get  a   footing    in    India:    the 
French  had  formed  an  establisluuent  at  Poudi- 
cherry,  and  were  now  employing  themselves  in 
fortifying  that  place  aud  in  establishing  a  close 
connection  with  such  of  the  natives  as  were  most 
unfriendly  to  the  English.      These  proceedings 
quickened  the  desire  of  obtaining  an  extension 
of  territory  ami  a  real  dominion  by  treat}',  by 
purcliase,  or  by  force  of  arras,  but  to  be  at  all 
events  independent  of  the  Great  Mogul,  nabobs, 
and  all  other  powers.     ''The  truth  is,"  says  one 
of    the   greatest   authorities   in    Indian   affairs, 
"that,  from  the   day  on  which   the  Company's 
troops  marched  one  mile  from  their  factories,  the 
increase   of    their   territories   and   their   armies 
became  a  principle  of  self-preservation  ;  and  at 
the  end  of  every  one  of  those  numerous  contests 
in  which  they  were  involved  by  the  jealousy, 
avarice,  or  ambition  of  their  neighbours,  or  the 
rapacity  or  ambition  of  their  own  servants,  they 
were  forced   to  adopt  measures  for   improving 
their  strength  ;  which  soon  appeared  to  be  the 
only  mode  by  which  they  could  avert  the  occur- 
rence of  similar  danger."'     In  1689  the  dii-ectors 
broadly  laid  down  the  principle  that   indepen- 
dence was  to  be  established  and  dominion  ac- 
quired in   India.     And  just  at  this  time  their 
policy  was  to  some  extent  gratified,  for  Tegna- 
jxatam,   a  town   and  port  a  little  to  the  south 
of   the  French  settlement  of   Pondicherry,  was 
obtained    by  purchase,   and   secured    by  grant 
from  the  native  powers.     The  servants  of  the 
Company  forthwith  erected  walls  and  bulwarks, 
and  changed  the  name  of  the  place  to  Fort  St. 
Daviil.    After  this  acquisition  the  Company  pur- 
sued their  plan  of  dominion  with  increased  con- 
fidence, and  soon  after  they  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced   a   system   of    political   ascendency. 
About  nine  years  after  the  purchase  of  Tegna- 
])atam  they  were  enabled  to  make  a  more  impor- 
tant acquisition.     Aurungzebe  had  appointed  his 
gi-andson  Azim  Ooshauu  to  be  Viceroy  of  Bengal. 
Moazzim,  the  viceroy's  father,  was  meanwhile 
aspiring  to  the  throne.    To  enable  him  to  succeed 
money  and  arms  were  required,  and  the  Com- 
pany could  promise  both  for  valuable   consid- 
ei-ations.     For  a  large  sura  Azim  Ooshaim  sold 
to  the  Company  the  zemindarships   of  Chutta- 
nuttee,  Govindpore,  and  Calcutta.     At  the  last- 
named  place  the  English  began,  but  not  without 
some  timidity  and  circumspection,  to  erect  Fort 
William.     Nine  years  after  this  (in  1707),  when 
the  fort  was  strong  and  considerable,  and  a  town 
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had  risen  under  its  ])rolcctiiig  shadow,  the  Com- 
pany made  Calcutta  the  seat  of  a  presidency, 
and  the  place  gradually  began  to  rise  to  the 
dignity  of  a  capital  of  the  British  empire  in  the 
E;vst. 

The   tranquillity  aud  commercial  j)rosperity 
which  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  dishonourable  as  it 
w;ts   to  the   Tory  government  of  Queen  Anne, 
indisputably    brought   to   England    and   to   the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  all  contributed  to  raise 
the  value  of  the  Bi'itish  .settlements  in  the  East, 
and  to  encourage  the  Company  in  seeking  an  ex- 
tension of  dominion  ;  for  still  all  that  was  really 
occupied  in  sovei-eignty  was  a  strip  of  land  on 
the  coast  and  an  island  here  and  there.     The  dis- 
severance of  the  Mogul  empire,  which  began  with 
the  death  of  Aurungzebe  in  1707,  seemed  to  offer 
an  oi)ening  to  their  ambition.     The  four  sons  of 
that  emperor  contended  for  the  throne  ;  aud  dur- 
ing this  horrible  family  war  the  Mahrattas  ex- 
tended their  conquests  in  the  south,  the  Rajpoots 
virtually  established  their  independence,  and  the 
Sikhs,  a  remarkable  sect  who  professed  a  pure 
theism  aud  attempted  to  reconcile  the  religion 
of  the  Mussulmans  with  that  of  the  Hindoos, 
ravaged   the   provinces   of    Delhi   and    Lahore. 
Moazzim,    who    triumphed   over    his   brothers, 
was  dethroned  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  by 
his  nephew  Farrnkhsir  or  Farokshir,  who  did  not 
occupy  the  throne  quite  seven  years.     Lender  his 
successor,   Mahomed    Shah,   the   empire  of   the 
Moguls  was  wasted  to  a  shadow :   the   Deccan 
was  alienated  under  the  rule  of  the  Nizam-ul- 
Moolk,  by  name  a  viceroy,  but  in  fact  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign,  more  powerful  than  the  Great 
Mogul ;  the  Rohillas,  a  fierce  predatory  people 
of  the  Afghan  race,  seized  on  the  northern  pro- 
vinces; and  (in  1739)  the  Persians  under  Nadir 
Shah  penetrated  to  Delhi,  and  massacred  alike 
Mahometans  and  Hindoos.     The  Company  were 
signally  indebted  in  various  stages  of  their  pro- 
gress to  humble  practitioners  in   medicine.     It 
■was  in  consequence  of  a  cure   effected  on  the 
favourite  daughter  of  one  emperor  that  they  had 
been  first  allowed  a  footing  in  Bengal  ;  and  in 
the  year  1715,  a  medical  man  named  Hamilton, 
who  accompanied  a  commercial  mission  to  Delhi, 
obtained  for  the  Company  a  gi-ant  of  three  vil- 
lages near  Madras,  with  permission  to  purchase 
thirty-seven  additional  townships  in  Bengal,  as 
a  reward  for  curing  the  reigning  emperor  Farok- 
shir of  a  dangerous  and  painful  illness,  which 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  skill  of  the  native 
physicians  or  conjuroi-s.     By  the  hostility  of  the 
nabob  the  Company  were  for  a  long  time  pre- 
vented from  piu'chasing  the  villages  and  town- 
ships ;  but  they  were  allowed  to  enjoy  another 
gi-ant  obtained  through  Hamilton  from  the  gi-ate- 
ful  emperor — namely,  the  privilege  of  introduc- 
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ing  and  conveying  their  goods  ffom  Calcutta 
through  Bengal  without  duty  or  search.  In  a 
very  short  time  the  trade  of  the  Company  was 
wonderfully  benefited  by  this  privilege.  But 
the  French  East  India  Company,  wlio  had  made 
Pondicherry  their  stronghold,  now  began  to 
thwart  some  of  their  ]ilans,  and  to  excite  their 
jealousy  by  an  increasing  tirade. 

In  1742,  when  a  war  between  England  and 
France  appeared  to  be  imminent,  in  spite  of  the 
pacific  temper  of  the  great  English  minister,  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  the  French  Company,  who  were 
still  in  their  infancy,  and  very  anxious  for  the 
preservation  of  their  profitable  or  promising 
trade,  proposed  to  the  English  Company  that, 
whatever  might  happen  in  Europe,  thex'e  should 
be  peace  between  them  in  India.  The  English 
court  of  directors  at  first  accepted  and  then  re- 
jected this  proposed  neutrality,  instructing  their 
officers  in  India  to  watch,  and  if  possible  to  cir- 
cumvent the  treaties  and  intrigues  of  the  French 
Company  with  the  natives.  In  1744  Walpole 
was  driven  from  the  helm ;  and  the  war,  which 
broke  out  between  the  French  and  English,  ra- 
pidly spread  to  Hindoostan.  Labourdonnais, 
who  had  risen  from  a  subordinate  rank  in  the 
navy  to  be  governor  of  the  Mauritius  and  Bour- 
bon, by  forcibly  detaining  all  the  French  vessels 
that  touched  at  those  islands,  and  by  training 
the  merchant  sailors  to  the  use  of  the  gun,  got 
together  a  warlike  squadron,  and  with  all  pos- 
sible secrecy  stretched  across  the  Indian  Ocean. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  coasts,  and 
with  most  of  the  European  settlements,  having 
previously  made  thi-ee  or  four  voyages  to  that 
part  of  the  world.  His  braveiy  was  equal  to 
his  skill,  and  he  resolved  to  begin  his  operations 
with  an  attack  on  Madras.  He  had  with  him  a 
most  motley  crew  and  army  of  Frenchmen, 
CafFres,  blacks  from  Madagascar,  and  negro  slaves 
from  the  Mauritius,  to  which  he  had  added,  at 
Pondicherry,  about  400  sepoys.  The  total  amount 
was  about  3600.  The  English  in  the  colony  of 
Madras  did  not  exceed  300  men,  of  whom  about 
200  were  soldiers:  the  town  and  the  adjoining 
territory  belonging  to  the  Company  had  already 
a  population  of  about  250,000,  counting  Arme- 
nians, Mahometans,  Hindoos,  Parsees,  and  In- 
dian Christians,  the  converts  or  half-caste  de- 
scendants of  the  Portuguese ;  but  none  of  these 
classes  could  be  depended  upon  in  war.  The 
300  English  occupied  Fort  St.  George,  which 
was  surrounded  with  a  weak  wall,  and  defended 
by  bastions  and  four  batteries  weak  and  badly 
constructed.  About  the  middle  of  September 
Labourdonnais  appeared  olT  the  town,  and  im- 
mediately commenced  a  bombardment.  The  in- 
habitants endeavoured  to  save  the  place  by  offer- 
ing him  a  ransom ;  but  he  was  anxious  for  the 


glory  of  jilanting  the  French  colours  on  Fort  St. 
George,  and  continued  to  bombard  for  five  days, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
English  garrison  as  well,  capitulated.  Labour- 
donnais had  not  lost  a  man,  and  the  English  had 
lost  no  moi-e  than  four  or  five.  By  the  terms  of 
the  capitulation  he  pledged  himself  upon  his 
honour  to  restore  Madras  to  the  English  Company 
on  payment  of  a  fixed  ransom.  On  entering  the 
place  he  protected  the  persons,  houses,  and  pro- 
perty of  the  inhabitants ;  but  he  took  possession 
of  the  magazines  and  warehouses  of  the  Company, 
all  situated  within.  Fort  George,  as  public  pro- 
pert}'.      In  his  instructions  from    the   French 
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court,  Labourdonnais  was  expressly  prohibited 
from  occupying  any  establishment  or  factory  of 
the  enemy  ;  whence  it  has  been  argued  that  the 
French  government  and  French  East  India  Com- 
pany shrank  at  this  time  from  all  idea  of  con- 
quest in  India.  But  if  this  was  the  case,  and  it 
seems  to  us  extremely  doubtful,  M.  Dupleix,  the 
governor  of  Pondicherry,  was  resolved  not  to 
abide  by  any  such  plan,  having  previously  formed 
in  his  own  mind  a  system  of  universal  conquest 
in  that  great  peninsula  ;  and  the  first  object,  and 
that  which  he  had  most  at  heart,  was  to  drive 
the  last  remnant  of  the  English  from  the  coast 
of  Coromandel.  Dupleix,  who  had  wished  for 
the  sole  conduct  of  the  war,  considered  Labour- 
donnais as  an  intruder  and  rival.  Now,  however, 
he  insisted  that  Labourdonnais  should  break  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty  of  capitulation,  and  keep 
possession  of  Madras.  The  brave  sailor  was 
averse  to  a  proceeding  which  would  have  been 
both  a  breach  of  faith  and  honour,  and  a  breach 
of  orders ;  but  he  was  compelled  by  the  storms 
of  the  monsoon,  which  drove  his  sliips  out  to  sea 
and    sank    two   of   them    with   their   crews,   to 
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demand  from  the  English  that  the  articles  should 
be  so  far  altered  as  to  allow  him  longer  time  to 
remove  the  Company's  goods ;  and  the  period  of 
evacuation  was  changed  from  the  15th  of  October 
to  the  loth  of  January.  This  was  what  Dupleix 
desired  ;  for  he  jirojjosed,  upon  the  dt'j)arture  of 
Labourdonnais,  to  take  possession  of  Madras 
himself  without  any  attention  to  the  articles  of 
capitulation.  Leaving  part  of  his  force  in  Fort 
St.  George,  Labourdonnais  rej)aired  to  Pondi- 
cherry  as  soon  a-s  the  weather  would  jiermit,  and 
proposed  several  j)lans,  to  none  of  which  his 
rival  would  agree.  After  many  quarrels  he  took 
his  departure  for  France,  to  answer  the  accusa- 
tions of  his  enemies,  and  to  procure  a  patronage 
in  the  French  cabinet  and  East  India  Company 
that  should  enable  him  to  return  with  credit  and 
power  to  India.  On  his  voyage  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  a  Bi-itish  ship-of-war,  which  brought 
him  to  England. 

Labourdonnais  had  scarcely  quitted  Madx*as 
when  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  sent  his  son  with  a 
numerous  army  to  drive  the  French  out  of  that 
place.  The  force  which  Labom'donnais  had  left 
behind  him  in  Fort  St.  George  exceeded  1200 
men,  nearly  all  native  French,  and  well  trained 
and  disciplined.  The  Indians  were  astonished 
and  panic-stricken  by  the  rapidity  of  their  ai-til- 
lery  ;  and  after  a  very  short  struggle  the  nabob's 
.son  fled  with  all  his  host.  Dupleix,  backed  by 
a  remonstrance  and  prayer  signed  by  all  the 
French  in  PondicheiTy,  declared  Labourdonnais' 
treaty  of  ransom  annulled,  and  ordered  the  offi- 
cers at  Madi-as  to  seize  every  article  of  property 
there,  private  or  public,  native  or  English,  ex- 
cept clothes,  furniture,  and  the  jewels  and  trin- 
kets of  the  women.  These  orders  were  executed 
without  compunction ;  and  the  English  governor 
and  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  wei-e  carried 
prisoners  to  Pondicherry,  and  exhibited  there  in 
a  kind  of  triumph.  Dupleix  then  turned  his  at- 
tention to  Fort  St.  David,  situated  only  twelve 
miles  south  from  Pondicheny,  and  having  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  the  Indian  town  of 
Cuddalore,  and  two  or  three  populous  villages, 
all  under  the  dominion  of  the  English  Company. 
On  the  night  of  the  19th  of  December  (1746)  the 
Frenchman  quitted  Pondicherry  with  1700  men, 
Europeans,  natives,  and  Caffres,  and  he  arrived 
next  morning  under  Fort  St.  David,  wherein 
there  were  only  about  200  Europeans  and  100 
topasses.  The  French  had  already  begun  to 
train  the  native  sepoys  to  European  discipline, 
but  the  English  had  delayed  foUow-ing  the  ex- 
ample.' They  had,  however,  hired  about  2000 
of  the  undisciplined  bands  of  the  country,  most 
iiTegularly  armed  w^th  swords  and  targets,  bows 
and  arrows,  pikes  and  lances,  old  matchlocks  or 


new  English  muskets;  and  they  had  ])laced about 
half  of  this  force  in  Cuddalore,  which  was  partly 
surrounded  by  water  and  partly  by  walls  flanked 
by  bastions.  As  for  Fort  St.  David,  it  was  small, 
but  much  stronger  than  Fort  St.  George.  The 
French,  ho^vever,  took  up  an  advantageous  post, 
and  were  making  sure  of  the  cajiture  and  jjlundt-r 
of  both  ])laces,  when  a  large  native  army  apjjcared 
on  their  right  flank  and  induced  them  to  make  a 
sudden  and  rather  disastrous  retreat,  leaving 
(without  counting  their  Indians  or  Africans) 
above  100  in  killed  and  wounded  behind  them. 
This  relieving  army  had  been  sent  by  the  Nabob 
of  Arcot,  instigated  by  wrath  against  the  French 
for  the  defeat  of  his  son  at  Madras,  and  capti- 
vated with  the  liberality  of  the  English,  who 
had  promised  him  large  sums. 

But  the  nearness  of  the  place  to  Pondicherry 
tempted  the  French  to  make  fresh  efforts.  On 
the  night  of  the  10th  of  January,  1747,  Dupleix 
embarked  500  men  in  boats  to  take  Cuddalore  by 
surprise.  But  the  wind  and  the  surf  compelled 
the  Frenchman  to  return  to  Pondicherry  without 
doing  anything.  Dupleix  then  sent  a  strong  de- 
tachment from  Madras  to  ravage  the  nabob's  ter- 
ritory. The  French  troops  acted  in  a  barbarous 
manner,  and  caused  still  more  terror  than  mis- 
chief. Shortly  after,  four  French  ships  arrived 
at  Pondicherry,  and  Dupleix  artfully  represented 
that  he  was  speedily  to  be  reinforced  to  an  im- 
mense extent.  The  nabob  began  to  waver ;  he 
saw  that  the  English  were  but  a  handful  of  men, 
and  he  decided,  with  eastei-n  facility,  to  change 
sides  and  join  the  stronger :  he  concluded  peace 
with  the  French,  recalled  the  array  he  had  sent 
to  the  Engli-sh,  and  despatched  his  son  on  a  visit 
to  Pondicherry,  where  Dupleix  got  np  a  fresh 
show  and  triumph.  About  the  middle  of  March 
of  the  same  year  (1747),  Dupleix  again  sent  his 
forces  to  capture  Cuddalore  and  Fort  St.  David  ; 
but  the  Frenchmen  had  scarcely  taken  up  their 
position  when  an  English  squadron,  mider  Ad- 
miral Griffin,  approached  the  road  and  scared 
them  back  to  Pondicherry.  While  they  were 
retreating  precipitately  to  Pondicherry,  the  ad- 
miral landed  100  Englishmen,  200  topasses,  and 
500  natives,  from  Bombay  and  Tellicherry.^  Du- 
pleix now  apprehended  an  attack  by  the  Eng- 
lish on  his  own  head- quarters ;  and,  to  save  his 
ships,  he  sent  them  away  to  the  IMauritius  to 
wait  tliere  till  they  should  be  joined  by  a  fresh 
squadron  from  France.  In  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, 1748,  Major  Lawrence,  an  officer  of  great 
merit,  arrived  at  Fort  St.  David  with  a  commis- 
sion to  command  the  whole  of  the  Company's 
forces  in  India.     He  had  not  been  there  lonof  ere 
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Dupleix  attempted  another  niglit  attack  on  Cud- 
dalore.  Lawrence  allowed  the  French  to  approach 
the  very  walls  of  the  town,  and  even  to  apply 
their  scaling-ladders;  but  then,  as  they  were 
fancying  the  garrison  had  been  withdrawn,  he 
met  them  in  the  teeth  with  artillery  and  mus- 
ketry, and  drove  them  away  in  disorder.     Though 


Major-general  Strinoee  Lawrence. 

After  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

England  had  then  upon  her  hands  a  war  with 
Spain,  France,  and  Holland,  and  had  only  re- 
cently recovered  from  the  civil  war  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  island,  caused  by  the  invasion  of  the 
young  pretender,  she  despatched  nine  ships  of 
war,  under  Admiral  Boscawen,  to  co-operate  with 
eleven  ships  of  the  Company,  carrying  stores  and 
troops.  Boscawen  arrived  at  Fort  St.  David  on 
the  9th  of  August,  and,  joining  Admiral  CTriffin, 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  the  largest  European 
force  that  any  one  power  had  as  yet  possessed  in 
India.  The  land  troops  brought  from  England 
amounted  to  1400  men.  It  was  confidently  hoped 
that  the  loss  of  JNIadras  would  speedily  be  re- 
venged by  the  capture  of  Pondicherry ;  but  the 
siege  of  the  French  Indian  capital  was  under- 
taken without  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  loca- 
lities, was  conducted  with  little  ability  or  spirit, 
and  was  raised  when  the  trenches  had  been  opened 
for  thirty-one  days.'  The  Frencli  Avere  regai'ded 
by  the  natives  as  a  superior  people ;  but  before 
they  could  avail  themselves  of  their  prestige, 
peace  was  concluded  in  Europe  between  England 
and  France,  and  hostilities  were  suspended  in 
India. 

The  still  growing  dissensions,  the  wretched 
weakness  and  anarchy  of  the  whole  country,  soon 
encouraged  the  English  to  persevere  in  their  old 
scheme  of  territorial  aggrandizement.  Saujohee, 
a  Hindoo  prinoe,  who,  in  the  rapid  revolutions  of 
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that  country,  had  gained  and  lost  the  throne  of 
Tanjore,  repaired  to  Fort  St.  David  and  entreated 
the  assistance  of  the  English  in  a  war  against  his 
brother,  Pertaub  Sing,  who  had  dethroned  him. 
As  the  price  of  this  assistance  Saujohee  offered  the 
fort  and  country  of  Devicotta,  advantageously 
situated  by  the  banks  of  the  Coleroon,  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel.  In  the  beginning  of  April, 
1749,  4130  Englishmen  and  about  1000  sej)oys 
marched  from  Fort  St.  David  into  Tanjore;  and, 
as  a  natural  beginning  to  the  war,  directed  their 
first  attacks  against  the  fortress  which  was  to 
be  ceded  to  the  Company.  But  Devicotta  was 
stronger  than  was  expected  ;  the  small  train  of 
artillery  they  carried  with  them  proved  insuffi- 
cient ;  they  were  disappointed  in  the  co-operatiun 
of  an  English  squadron  and  of  the  peojale  of  the 
country,  which  had  both  been  promised  them  ; 
and  they  marched  back  to  Fort  St.  David,  foiled 
and  humiliated.  The  impatience  of  Saujohee  to 
recover  his  throne,  and  their  own  eager  ajipetite 
for  territory  and  dominion,  soon  induced  the 
English  to  renew  their  attempt.  A  new  expedi- 
tion was  fitted  out  at  Fort  St.  David,  the  troops 
were  landed,  a  breach  was  made  in  the  walls  of 
Devicotta,  the  deep  river  Coleroon  was  crosseel 
by  means  of  a  raft,  and  the  place  was  stormed. 
After  some  hard  fighting  in  the  breach  and  on 
the  ramparts  behind  it,  a  truce  was  concluded, 
the  reigning  King  of  Tanjore,  Pertaub  Sing, 
agreeing  to  yield  to  the  English  tlie  town,  fort, 
and  harbour,  together  with  a  territory  adjoining; 
and  the  English  on  their  part  agreeing,  not  merely 
to  renounce  the  support  of  Saujohee,  for  whom 
and  with  whom  they  had  entered  on  this  war, 
but  also  to  secure  his  person,  in  order  to  prevent 
his  giving  any  further  molestation  to  his  brother. 
At  the  siege  of  Devicotta,  Robert  Clive,  who 
was  eventually  to  be  the  real  founder  of  the 
British  empire  in  India,  greatly  distinguished 
himself.  Clive,  who  had  attracted  some  atten- 
tion in  the  ]n-eceding  year  at  the  siege  of  Pondi- 
cherry, had  entered  the  Company's  service  in  a 
civil  capacity,  but  he  had  very  soon  thrown  down 
the  pen  of  a  writer  to  take  up  an  ensign's  sword. 
By  this  time  he  had  attained  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant, and  was  esteemed  by  the  whole  army  as 
the  most  enterprising  and  daring  of  their  officers. 
He  was  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  poor, 
and  comparatively  friendless  and  illiterate  ;  and 
his  chances  of  ]iatronage,  fame,  and  fortune  all 
lay  in  his  sword.'  However  foully  obtained,  the 
possession  of  Devicotta  was  of  vast  importance 
to  the  Company. 

But  while  these  events  were  in  progress,  the 

-  Orme,  History  of  the  Military  Transactions  of  the  British  Na- 
tion in  India;  Mill,  History  of  British  India. 

3  Sir  John  Malcolni,  Life  of  Robert,  Lord  Clire;  collected  from 
the  Family  Papei-s,  commiuncated  by  the  Earl  of  Powis. 
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French,  whose  policy  aiid  operations  continued  to 
be  guided  by  Dupleix,  were  engaged  in  transac- 
tions of  the  highest  moment,  and  taking  j)art  in 
a  great  revt)hition  in  the  C'arnatic.  The  succes- 
sion to  the  C'arnatic  was  ilisputed  by  a  number 
of  princes,  and  Dupleix  conceived  that  by  siding 
with  the  strongest  of  tlie  claimants,  Cluuula  Sa- 
hib, who  had  collected  a  large  army,  and  was 
eagerly  courting  French  assistance,  he  might  ob- 
tain uot  only  vast  cessions  of  territory,  but  by 
degrees  a  complete  ascendency  in  the  whole  of 
Southern  India.  In  addition  to  the  armed  dis- 
putes for  the  great  succession,  there  were  con- 
tentions equally  fierce  among  the  minor  princes 
for  the  possession  of  other  dominions,  some  bor- 
dering on  the  C'arnatic,  and  some  included  in  it. 
A  body  of  4t)0  French  soldiers  and  2000  sej)oys 
were  sent  by  Dupleix  from  Pondiclierrv ;  and  in 
the  first  battle  fought  with  these  allies  Cliunda 
Sahib  saw  the  most  powerful  of  his  rivals  killed 
by  a  ball  fired  by  a  Caffre  soldier  in  the  service 
of  France.  Mahomed  Ali,  son  to  the  fallen  na- 
bob, fled  to  Trichinopoly,  a  strong  city,  and  the 
conquerors  marched  to  Arcot,  which  surrendered 
at  the  first  summons.  From  Trichinopoly  Ma- 
homed Ali  despatched  envoys  to  the  English  to 
solicit  their  succour,  and  to  promise  the  highest 
of  prices  for  their  alliance ;  but  the  British  offi- 
cei-3  in  command  had  received  no  orders  from 
home  that  could  justify  their  embai-king  upon  a 
scene  of  such  extensive  operations ;  they  were 
few  in  number,  and  their  whole  European  force 
only  a  few  companies ;  and,  moreover,  they  were 
occupied  at  the  time  in  taking  possession  anew 
of  Madras,  which  had  been  given  up  by  the 
French,  in  compliance  with  the  ti-eaty  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle. 

In  the  neighbouring  regions  of  the  Deccan — 
the  great  and  populous  country  which  had  for- 
merly held  dominion  over  the  whole  of  the  Car- 
iiatic — the  succession  on  the  death  of  Nizam-ul- 
Moolk,  in  1748,  had  been  disputed  between  his 
sou  Nazir  Jung  and  his  grandson Muzzuffer  Jung; 
but  the  senior  prince  had  prevailed  over  the 
junior,  had  taken  Muzzuffer  Jung  prisoner,  and 
now  kept  him  in  irons,  carrying  him  in  his  train 
wherever  he  went.  Nazir  Jung  and  An  war- u- 
dln,  who  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  Car- 
natic,  having  united  their  forces,  and  drawn  into 
tiieir  service  nearly  all  the  troops  the  Gi-eat  Mo- 
gul had  on  foot,  advanced  to  the  Carnatic  frontier 
with  an  enormous  army,  including  30,000  Mah- 
rattas  who  had  been  engaged  to  act  as  light 
cavalry.  At  the  approach  of  this  host  Chunda 
Sahib  and  his  French  allies  retreated  hastily  to 
Poudicherry.  Dupleix,  by  extraordinary  exer- 
tions, increased  the  French  contingent  to  2000 
men,  and  added  a  large  body  of  well-disciplined 
sepoys,  together  with  a  well-served  train  of  artil- 


lery. In  the  meantime  the  Engli.sh  had  managed 
to  send  some  very  small  detachments  to  Trichi- 
nopoly to  sustain  Mahomed  Ali,  antl  had  thrown 
a  few  companies  into  the  army  of  the  Kajah  of 
Tanjore.  jMajor  Diwrence  advanced  from  Fort 
St.  David  with  reinforcements,  and,  collecting  the 
companies  in  Tanjore,  he  was  enableil  to  join  the 
army  of  Nazir  Jung  with  about  600  Englishmen. 
But  Lawrence  had  with  difficulty  obtained  the 
consent  of  his  civil  superiors  to  this  active  co- 
operation, and  he  was  for  some  time  distuibed 
by  a  doubt  whether  he  should  be  justified  in 
fighting  the  Fi'ench  without  orders  from  the  Bri- 
tish government.  He,  however,  determined  to 
imitate  the  French  in  representing  the  English 
as  mere  auxiliaries  and  not  principals  in  the  war. 
As  Lawi-ence  advanced  with  Nazir  Jung's  host, 
the  French  and  their  allies  strongly  entrenched 
themselves,  and  awaited  the  attack.  At  this 
crisis  the  French  corps  was  completely  disor- 
ganized by  the  sudden  resignation  of  thirteen 
commissioned  officers,  who  were  enraged  at  not 
having  shared  in  the  booty  and  spoils  made  in 
Tanjore.  As  the  defection  seemed  growing  gene- 
ral, M.  D'Auteuil,  who  commanded  for  Dupleix, 
deemed  it  ex])edient  to  quit  the  field  and  hasten 
back  to  Poudicherry.  Chunda  Sahib,  whose  own 
troops  began  to  desert,  saw  nothing  better  to  do 
than  to  march  after  D'Auteuil.  The  whole  excel- 
lent position  was  soon  abandoned  without  a  blow 
or  a  shot  fired  from  it ;  and  for  a  moment  the  tri- 
umph of  the  allies  of  the  English  appeared  to  be 
fully  secui-ed.  But  Nazir  Jung,  the  real  head  of 
this  confederacy,  had  little  ability  and  still  less 
energy;  and,  by  refusing  to  grant  to  his  English 
allies  a  territory  near  Madras  wdiieli  had  been 
promised  as  the  rewai'd  of  their  co-operation,  he 
pi'ovoked  Major  Lawrence  to  return  to  Fort  St. 
David  with  the  GOO  men.  Nor  had  Dupleix  lost 
heart  by  his  most  unexpected  misfortune :  by 
various  arts  he  pacified  the  mutinous  French  ofii- 
cers,  and  put  a  new  spirit  into  their  little  army; 
and  he  opened  a  secret  correspondence  with  some 
disaffected  chiefs,  the  leaders  of  the  Patau  trooj^s, 
in  the  army  of  his  enemy,  Nazir  Jung.  These 
Patans  were  unprincijjled  and  ferocious  merce- 
naries, ever  ready  to  sell  their  services  to  the 
highest  bidder,  or  to  betray  their  trust  for  money. 
Responding  to  the  overtures  of  Dupleix,  the  Patau 
chiefs  engaged  to  perform  various  important  ser- 
vices, and,  if  necessary,  to  murder  their  present 
employer,  Nazir  Jung.  D'Auteuil  again  took  the 
field,  and  one  of  his  officers  with  only  300  men  was 
allowed  to  penetrate  by  night  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  enemy's  camp,  and  to  kill  upwards  of  1000 
without  losing  more  than  two  or  three  of  his  own 
people.  Moreover,  another  small  body  of  French 
troops  sailed  to  Masulipatara,  attacked  it  by  sur- 
prise in  the  night,  and  carried  it  with  a  trifling 
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loss,  and  anothei-  detachment  seized  the  pagoda 
of  Trivadi,  only  fifteen  nules  to  the  west  of  Fort 
St.  David.  Continuing  this  career,  M.  Bussy,  the 
Clive  of  the  French,  captured  by  storm  the  hill- 
fort  of  Gingee,  which  had  been  deemed  impreg- 
nable and  inaccessible.  The  event  struck  awe 
into  the  natives  of  India,  and  was  viewed  with 
astonishment  even  by  Europeans.  Soon  after  the 
storming  of  Gingee,  Nazir  Jung  opened  or  re- 


The  Hill-fort  of  Gingee. — Dauiell's  Oriental  Annual. 

newed  a  correspondence  with  Dupleix.  The  wily 
Frenchman  replied  to  his  letters  in  a  friendly 
manner,  and  drew  up  a  treaty  of  pacification 
which  he  professed  would  satisfy  himself  and  his 
allies,  and  restore  the  blessings  of  peace  to  the 
Carnatie,  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  which 
country  had  suiFered  nearly  every  extremity  of 
misery  from  this  and  preceding  wars. 

But  at  the  same  time  Dupleix  liad  fully  ar- 
ranged a  revolt  in  Nazir  Jung's  camp,  and  had 
collected  a  force  of  4000  men,  French  or  well- 
disciplined  sepoys,  under  the  high  hill  of  Gingee, 
who  were  to  obey  the  summons  of  the  Patan 
traitors,  and  to  co-operate  with  them.  The 
doomed  soubahdar  signed  the  treaty  as  sent  to 
him  by  Dupleix,  and  returned  it  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  French  ;  but  at  the  same  moment, 
or  shortly  before  the  arrival  of  the  peace-restor- 
ing document,  there  arrived  in  the  same  camp 
the  concerted  summons  of  the  Patan  conspirators; 
and  the  French  force  under  the  command  of  M. 
de  la  Touche  silently  moved  off  to  attack,  under 
cover  of  night,  the  betrayed  army  of  Nazir  Jung. 
DelaTouche  encountered  some  resistance  from  the 
rest  of  the  army,  but  the  Patan  mercenaries  re- 
mained passive  spectators.  Nazir  Jung  mounted 
his  war  elephant  and  hastened  to  the  lines  of  the 
Patan  chiefs,  ignorant  of  their  treachery,  and 
hoping  to  excite  them  to  exertion;  but,  as  he 
raised  himself  on  the  seat  of  his  elephant  to  salute 
tliose  ferocious  chiefs,  two  carabine  balls  were 
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fired  at  his  heart,  and  he  fell  dead  at  the  feet  of 
the  traitors,  who  forthwith  cut  off  his  head,  stuck 
it  upon  a  spear,  and  exhibited  it  to  the  army. 
This  was  quite  enougli  to  eftect  an  instantaneous 
revolution :  Muzzufter  Jung,  the  ally  of  the  French 
and  of  Chunda  Sahib,  was  released  from  his  con- 
finement in  the  camp  and  installed  as  Soubahdar 
of  the  Deccan,  altliough  there  were  four  brothers 
of  the  murdered  Nazir  Jung  on  the  spot.'    Muz- 
zulfer  Jung,   who   had   so  rapidly  passed 
from  a  prison  to  a  throne,  hastened  to  Pon- 
dicherry  to  express  his  gratitude  for  the 
.         friendship  and  his  admiration  of  the  policy 
find  decision  of  Dupleix.     As  substantial 
proofs  of  his  thankfulness, he  lavished  upon 
the  Fi'enchman  a  great  part  of  the  trea- 
sures of  Nazir  Jung,  and  nominated  him 
governor  of  all  the  Mogul  dominions  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel  from  the  river  Kistna 
to  Cape  Comorin;  appointing  his  close  ally, 
Chunda  Sahib,  his  deputy  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Arcot.  But  the  new  soubahdar  and 
Dupleix  failed  in  satisfying  the  cupidity  of 
the  Patan  chiefs,  who  departed  for  the  inte- 
rior full  of  rancour  and  revenge.   Mahomed 
Ali,  late  the  ally  of  the  English,  sustained 
himself  within  the  strong  walls  of  Trichino- 
polj'  till  the  assassination  of  Nazir  Jung, 
and  the  union  of  the  Great  Mogul's  army  with 
the  Fi-ench  ;  but  now  he  fled  and  oflered  to  resign 
all  claim  to  the  Carnatie,  provided  Dupleix  would 
obtain  for  him  from  the  new  soubahdar  of  his  own 
making  a  separate  command  in  some  other  part 
of  the  Deccan.    In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1751 
it  was  found  necessary  to  attend  to  insurrections 
which  had  broken  out — not  without  encourage- 
ment from  the  English  or  the  native  friends  of 
the  Company — in  various  parts  of  the  Carnatie ; 
and  the  new  soubahdar  took  the  field  accompanied 
by  the  French  contingent,  again  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  brave  and  skilful  Bussy.     On  their 
march  into  the  interior  a  revolt  broke  out  in  part 
of  their  own  army  ;  and  it  was  discovered  that  a 
mountain-pass  in  their  front  was  occupied  by  the 
fierce  Patan  chiefs  with  their  hardy  tribes.    Bussy 
gave  instant  orders  for  clearing  the  pass,  and  this 
was  soon  done  by  the  French  artillery  and  grape- 
shot.     But  in  pursuing  the  fugitive  Patans  the 
new  soubahdar  received  a  Patan  arrow  in  his 
brain,  which  proved  as  instantaneously  fatal  to 
him  as  the  carabines  had  been  to  his  predecessor. 
The  native  army  hereupon  would  have  packed 
up  their  rice-kettles,  to  disband  and  to  return  to 
their  homes ;  but  Bussy  instantly  proclaimed  a 
new  soubahdar  in  the  person  of  Salabut  Jung,  who 


'  Colonel  Wilkes.  Di;pleix,  to  cast  off  the  Infamy  of  treachery, 
asserts  in  his  memoirs  that,  on  receiving  the  treaty  signed  by 
Nazir  Jmig,  be  wrote  off  immetUately  to  De  la  Touclie  to  prevent 
further  hostilities,  but  that  liis  letter  arrived  too  late. 
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liappenetl  to  l)e  in  the  cain]i.  Tlie  native  army 
received  Salabut  Jung  with  acchuuatioiis  of  great 
joy,  and  he  fortliwitii  continued  to  the  Fi-ench 
the  sj)lendid  grants  made  by  liis  predecessor. 
The  army  tlien  continued  its  march  to  Hydera- 
bad, one  of  the  Frendi  othcers  inforiuiug  Dupleix 
by  letter  that  in  a  very  short  time  the  Mogul 
would  tremble  on  his  throne  at  the  name  of  the 
French.  The  council  of  the  Company  were  thrown 
into  consternation,  and  almost  into  desjiair,  by 
the  sudden  ascendency  acquired  by  Dupleix;  and 
they  endeavoured  to  encourage  Maliomed  Aii, 
and  induce  him  to  break  oti'  his  negotiations  by 
which  Trichinopoly  was  to  have  been  siuTendered 
to  the  French.  IMahomed  All  had  courage  enough 
left  to  return  to  Trichinopoly,  and  to  declare 
that  he  would  hold  that  important  place  to  the 
last  extremity;  and  hereupon  the  English  pledged 
themselves  to  support  and  assist  him  with  ships, 
troops,  and  money.  But  small  was  the  force  that 
the  government  of  Fort  St.  David  could  collect 
for  this  jKirjio-se ;  and,  as  Major  Lawrence  had 
taken  his  de]iarture  for  England,  they  were  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  officer  they  should  appoint 
to  the  command  of  it.  As  Lieutenant  Clive 
seemed  too  young  and  too  low  in  rank,  they  at 
last  gave  the  chief  command  to  one  Captain  Cope, 
who  might  have  been  of  the  same  stock  as  Sir 
John  Cope,  the  hero  of  Prestonpaus.  With  600 
men  in  all,  including  sepoys,  Captain  Cope  ad- 
vanced to  Madura,  which  still  adhered  to  Ma- 
homed Ali ;  but  he  marched  back  again  without 
striking  a  blow  for  his  ally,  who  thereupon  was 
speedily  besieged  in  Trichinopoly  by  the  French 
and  the  forces  under  Chunda  Sahib.  As  Trichi- 
nopoly, on  the  south  bank  of  the  great  river  Cau- 
very,  was  a  place  of  vital  importance — the  only 
place  that  remained  of  all  the  Carnatic  in  the 
hands  of  their  ally — and  as  the  French  were  prov- 
ing to  them  what  they  might  expect  in  their  ill- 
defended  factories  and  settlements  on  the  coast, 
by  planting  white  flags  in  almost  every  field 
around  their  boundaries,  and  in  some  instances 
even  within  their  limits,  the  presidency  of  Fort 
St.  David  were  roused  to  greater  exertions,  and 
they  collected  500  Europeans,  100  Caffres,  and 
1000  sepoys  to  march  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged 
ci|y.  This  time  the  command  was  given,  not  to 
Captain  Cope,  but  to  a  Captain  Gingen,  who 
appears  to  have  been  as  incompetent  an  officer, 
as  weak  and  undecided  as  Cojje.  Clive  went 
with  the  expedition,  but  unfortunately  merely 
as  commissary  of  provisions.  Gingen,  about  the 
beginning  of  April,  1751,  started  from  Fort  St. 
David,  and  at  nearly  the  same  time  Chunda  Sa- 
hib, leaving  part  of  his  forces  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Trichinopoly,  began  to  march  to  meet 
him.  The  opposing  armies  met  near  the  fort  of 
Volconda,  and  the  English  behaved  in  such  a 


manner  as  Engli.sh  troops  have  seldom  been  guilty 
of — they  tied  almost  at  the  first  shot,  leaving  their 
Catl'ros  and  their  sejxn's  on  the  field  engaged  in 
an  une(|ual  struggle,  which  these  mercenaries 
maintained  for  some  time  with  considerable  spirit. 
Gingen,  who  was  calling  councils  of  war,  and  de- 
bating and  wavering  when  he  ought  to  have  been 
fighting,  retreated  from  position  to  position  ;  but 
then,  changing  his  line  of  march,  he  contrived 
eventually  to  reach  Trichino])oly,  and  throw  him- 
self and  his  forces,  considerably  reduced,  within 
its  walls.  Chunda  Sahib  was  close  at  his  heels, 
and  the  siege  was  renewed.  Clive,  after  the  dis- 
graceful afiair  at  Volconda,  had  returned  straight 
to  Foi-t  St.  David  to  storm  and  swear  at  the  mis- 
conduct of  our  officers,  and  to  solicit  emjiloyment 
more  suited  to  his  disposition  and  abilities.  In  a 
lucky  hour  the  council  promoted  him  to  the  rank 
of  captain,  and  adopted  a  plan  which  his  daring 
genius  had  formed,  and  intrusted  him  with  the 
execution  of  his  own  project.  This  was  nothing 
less  than  to  relieve  Trichinopoly  by  making  a 
sudden  attack  ujion  Arcot,  the  capital  of  the  Car- 
natic. Fort  St.  David  and  Madras  were  emptied 
of  their  troops  and  left  with  the  weakest  garri- 
sons, and  yet  Clive's  detachment  when  completed 
did  not  exceed  200  Englishmen  and  300  sepoys. 
His  whole  stafi'of  officers  counted  no  more  than 
eight,  six  of  whom  had  never  been  in  action,  and 
four  of  these  six  being  young  men  in  the  mer- 
cantile service  of  the  Company,  who,  inflamed  by 
Clive's  example,  took  up  the  sword  to  follow  him. 
The  artillery  attached  to  this  force  consisted  of 
three  light  field-pieces.  But  Clive  had  learned 
something  M'hile  acting  as  commissary,  and  had 
taken  good  care  to  provide  supplies  of  provisions 
and  abundant  ammunition.  He  had  already  the 
forethought  of  a  great  commander.  On  the  26th 
of  August,  1751,  he  started  from  Madras  with  a 
confidence  of  success.  On  the  29th  he  i^eached 
a  pagoda  about  forty  miles  inland,  and  there  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  the  fort  of  Arcot  had  not 
been  drained  of  its  troops  for  the  siege  of  Trichi- 
nopoly, but  was  actually  gari'isoned  by  1100  men. 
Nothing  daunted,  he  wrote  to  Madras  for  two 
eighteen-pounders  to  be  sent  after  him  without 
delay;  and  continuing  his  march,  he  halted  on 
the  31st  within  ten  miles  of  Arcot.  The  country 
people,  or  the  scouts  employed  by  the  enemj^, 
i-eported  with  consternation  that  they  had  seen 
the  English  marching  without  concern  through 
a  ten'ible  storm  of  thundei',  lightning,  and  rain. 
This  was  considered  as  a  fearful  omen  by  the 
native  garri.son,  who  instantly  abandoned  the 
fort.  A  few  hours  after  their  de))arture  Clive 
and  his  men  entei'ed  the  city,  which  had  no  walls 
or  defences,  and  marching  through  the  streets  in 
the  midst  of  tens  of  thousands  of  timid  specta- 
tors, they  took  possession  of  the  fort,  whei-e  they 
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found  eight  pieces  of  cannon  from  four  to  eiglit 
pounders,  a  great  heap  of  lead  for  shot,  and  abun- 
dance of  gunpowder. 

dive's  adventures  now  assumed  the  most  ro- 
mantic and  marvellous  character.  With  a  mere 
handful  of  men  he  sallied  from  Arcot,  and  cut  up 
or  scattered  all  the  enemy's  forces  ;  he  sent  away 
his  peojjle  to  meet  the  two  eighteen-pounders 
coming  from  Madras,  and,  with  thirty  Europeans 
and  fifty  sepoj's,  made  good  the  fort  of  Arcot ;  he 
completely  repulsed  Rajah  Sahib  and  his  French 
allies,  who  brought  up  some  good  artillery  with 
them ;  he  skilfully  counterworked  two  breaches 
which  the  French  guns  had  made,  and  lie  tri- 
umphed over  an  assault  which  was  made  on  the 
14th  of  November  by  many  thousands  of  Indians. 
The  following  morning  the  besiegers  fled  from 
the  town  of  Arcot,  leaving  artillery  and  ammu- 
nition behind  them.  Thus  ended  a  siege  which 
had  lasted  fifty  days.  It  raised  the  reputation  of 
English  arms  in  India  from  the  lowest  to  the  very 
highest  j^itch. 

Being  reinforced  by  Captain  Kilpatrick  with 
150  men,  Clive,  leaving  a  garrison  in  the  fort, 
went  off  from  Arcot  on  the  19th  of  November, 
with  200  English,  700  sepoys,  and  three  field- 
pieces,  in  pursuit  of  Rajah  Sahib.  Being  joined 
by  a  small  body  of  Mahratta  horse  sent  to  him 
by  Morari  Row,  he  gave  the  enemy  battle  at  a 
place  called  Arnee ;  and,  though  they  were  300 
French  and  more  than  2000  natives,  horse  and 
foot,  with  four  field-pieces,  he  completely  routed 
them.  The  valour  of  the  Mahrattas  was  en- 
couraged by  the  booty  they  made,  for  they  took 
400  horses  and  Chunda  Sahib's  military  chest 
containing  100,000  rupees.  Six  hundred  sepoys, 
who  had  been  serving  the  French,  immediately 
deserted  with  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  and 
joined  Clive ;  and  the  killadar  or  governor  of 
Arnee  abandoned  the  cause  of  Chunda  Sahib 
and  the  French,  and  declared  for  Mahomed 
Ali  and  the  English.  "With  admirable  rapidity 
Clive  next  proceeded  to  Conjeveram,  made  a 
breach  in  that  strong  jjagoda,  and  forced  the 
French  to  flee  from  it  by  night.  After  destroying 
the  defences  of  tliis  place,  and  strengthening  the 
garrison  that  he  had  left  at  Arcot,  Clive  returned 
to  Fort  St.  David  to  report  his  successes  and  to 
suggest  bolder  and  wider  operations.  Mahomed 
Ali,  instead  of  being  besieged  in  Ti-ichinopoly, 
saw  the  country  open  to  him  and  a  great  pai't  of 
the  Carnatic  submissive  to  his  will.  Clive  had 
not  been  long  at  Fort  St.  David  when  the  enemy 
re-assembled,  and  with  4500  natives,  horse  and 
foot,  400  French,  and  a  train  of  artillery,  began 
to  ravage  the  Company's  territory  and  the  dis- 
tricts which  had  declared  for  Mahomed  Ali. 
Early  in  February  (1752)  Clive,  having  been  re- 
inforced from  Bengal,  went  out  to  meet  them 


with  380  English,  1300  sepoys,  and  six  field- 
pieces.  Such  was  the  terror  of  his  name  that 
they  retreated  before  him,  abandoning  one  strong 
jjosition  after  another.  Lengthening  and  quick- 
ening his  marches,  he,  however,  came  u]i  with 
them  at  the  village  of  Coverypauk,  defeated  them 
after  a  hard-fought  battle,  and  took  nine  pieces 
of  cannon  and  sixty  Frenchmen.  Fifty  French- 
men and  300  sejioys  were  found  dead  uj^ou  the 
field. 

Clive  the  conqueror  returned  to  Fort  St. 
David,  where  the  presidency  determined  to  de- 
spatch him  to  Trichinopol}'.  But  just  at  this 
juncture  Major  Lawrence  returned  from  England 
and  took  the  command  as  superior  officer.  Law- 
rence, however,  who  was  wholly  devoid  of  pro- 
fessional jealousy,  and  who  had  the  warmest  ad- 
miration for  the  daring  self-taught  soldier,  took 
Clive  with  him  when  he  set  out  for  Trichino- 
poly,  with  400  English,  1100  sepoys,  and  eight 
field-pieces.  As  20,000  Hindoos  from  the  king- 
dom of  Mysore  and  6000  Mahrattas  were  ready 
to  co-operate  with  the  English,  the  troops  of 
Chunda  Sahib  and  the  French,  who  had  again 
gathered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trichinopoly, 
broke  up  in  dismay,  the  French  retreating  to  a 
strong  pagoda  in  Seriughara,  an  island  formed 
by  the  rivers  Coleroon  and  Cauvery,  and  burning 
part  of  their  baggage  and  provisions  which  they 
could  not  transport  with  them.  By  the  advice 
of  Clive,  Major  Lawrence  divided  his  small  force, 
and  sent  a  detachment  across  the  Coleroon  to 
intercept  the  enemy's  supi^lies.  Clive  had  the 
command  of  this  detachment,  and  performed  his 
duty  so  effectually  that  the  French  soon  began 
to  feel  the  horrible  approaches  of  famine.  Du- 
pleix  from  Pondicherry  sent  M.  d'Auteuil  to 
supply  and  reinforce  the  French  on  the  island ; 
but  D'Auteuil  was  driven  back  by  some  of  the 
ti'oops  of  Major  Lawrence,  forced  into  an  old  fort, 
and  there  compelled  to  surrender  with  all  his  con- 
voy. A  few  days  after,  the  Frencli  at  Seringham 
capitulated  and  became  prisoners  of  war;  and 
their  ally  Chunda  Sahib,  who  had  so  recently 
been  lord  of  the  Carnatic,  finding  himself  deserted 
by  the  last  of  his  troops,  fled  to  the  camp  of  his' 
enemies  and  surrendered  to  the  general  of  the 
Tanjore  forces,  a  wily  Hindoo,  who  had  promised 
him  protection  and  who  now  jiut  him  in  irons. 
Forthwith  a  violent  dispute  arose  between  Ma- 
homed Ali,  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  the  Rajah  of 
Mysore,  and  the  Tanjorines,  ^^ho  each  and  all 
claimed  the  person  of  the  prisoner.  To  put  an 
end  to  this  quarrel.  Major  Lawrence  proposed 
that  the  fallen  potentate  should  for  the  present 
be  delivered  up  to  the  English  ;  but  the  dispu- 
tants separated  without  coming  to  any  agreement, 
and  before  the  discussion  could  be  renewed  the 
Tanjorines  cut  off  the  head  of  Chunda  Sahib  and 
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sent  it  to  liis  now  fortunate  rival,  Mahomed  AH, 
■who  exhibited  it  as  a  trophy  to  his  army. 

ThL'  English  were  now  eager  to  advance  against 
the  fortress  of  Gingee,  the  only  place  in  the  Car- 
natie  which  remained  to  their  enemies  ;  but  fresh 
and  far  more  violent  disjnites  broke  out  among 
their  allies  and  retarded  their  ileparture.  As  the 
troops  of  Tan  jore  and  other  auxiliaries  had  marched 
to  their  homes,  the  English  had  few  or  none  to 
advance  with  them  to  Gingee,  except  the  sepoys 
in  their  own  pay.  They  marched  nevertheless 
to  that  strong  jilace,  which  was  held  by  a  brave 
and  weli-traiued  French  garrison,  sustained  a  re- 
pulse, and  were  obliged  to  retreat  with  some  loss. 
This  gave  new  encouragement  to  Dnpleix.  Well 
acquainted  with  the  dissensions  prevailing  be- 
tween Mahomed  Ali  and  the  Regent  of  Mysore, 
lie  opened  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  My- 
soreans  and  the  Mahrattas,  hoping  to  break  the 
confederacy  into  pieces  by  force  of  intrigue  and 
the  vehemence  of  their  own  passions.  In  these 
labours  it  is  said  he  derived  wonderful  assistance 
from  his  wife,  who  was  boi'n  in  India  and  perfect- 
ly understood  not  only  the  languages  but  also  the 
character  of  the  natives.  In  his  union  with  this 
lady,  who  is  described  as  being  even  more  ambi- 
tious than  himself,  we  may  pi'obably  find  the  cause 
of  the  essentially  oriental  spirit  of  most  of  his 
proceedings.  In  a  very  short  time  Major  Law- 
rence was  recalled  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort 
St.  David  by  intelligence  that  Dupleix  had  an- 
other considerable  army  on  foot.  "With  400  Eng- 
lish, 1700  sepoys,  4000  troops  in  the  pay  of  Ma- 
homed Ali,  and  nine  field-pieces,  he  encountered 
this  French  army  near  Bahoor,  only  two  miles 
from  Fort  St.  David,  and  obtained  a  victory  which 
would  have  been  far  more  complete  if  the  nabob's 
troops  had  not  thought  more  of  plundering  than 
fighting.  Lawrence  was  now  enabled  to  detach 
Clive  to  Covelong,  an  important  fort  in  the  Car- 
natic,  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Madras.  The 
force  which  Clive  took  with  him  consisted  of  200 
recruits  who  had  just  been  landed  at  Madras,  and 
who  are  represented  as  being  the  very  refuse  of 
the  jails  of  London,  and  of  500  newly  raised  se- 
poys. But,  as  Clive  had  become  a  general  as  if 
by  inspiration,  so  had  he  the  faculty  of  making 
soldiers  in  a  week  out  of  vagabonds  and  cut- 
purses.  With  this  force,  and  with  four  twenty- 
four  pounders,  he  attacked  Covelong,  which 
mounted  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  w-as  garri- 
soned by  fifty  French  and  300  sepoys.  At  first 
the  jailbirds  showed  some  ti-epidation  ;  but  Clive 
shamed  them  out  of  their  fears  by  exposing  him- 
self to  the  hottest  of  the  fire,  and  by  the  time  the 
fort  surrendered  they  were  heroes.  The  morning 
after  the  surrender  of  Covelong,  Ensign  Joseph 
Smith  discovered  a  large  body  of  troops  advanc- 
ing', and  correctly  judged  that  this  must  be  a  de- 


tachment from  Chingleinit  intended  to  relieve 
Covelong.  Clive  instantly  took  every  precaution 
to  conceal  from  this  corps  that  the  fort  had  fallen  ; 
and  then  he  laid  an  ambuscade  in  their  route. 
The  French  fell  into  the  trap,  and  the  very  first 
volley  fired  by  the  concealed  English  killed  or 
wounded  100  men.  The  rest  threw  down  their 
arms  and  fled  or  surrendered.  The  French  offi- 
cer commanding,  twenty-five  Europeans,  and  250 
sepoys,  with  two  pieces  of  cannon,  were  taken, 
Clive  next  proceeded  with  all  possible  ra])idity  to 
Chinglepnt,  which  was  about  forty  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  Covelong,  the  fort  being  com])letely 
defended  on  one  side  by  a  lake,  and  on  another 
by  a  swamp ;  it  was,  moreovei',  surrounded  by  a 
broad  and  deep  ditch.  Clive  I'^esently  erected  a 
battery  within  200  yards  of  the  outer  wall,  made 
a  breach,  and  prepared  to  storm  ;  but  the  French 
commandant  called  a  parlej',  and  surrendered  the 
place  on  condition  of  being  allowed  the  honours 
of  war.  The  French  garrison  evacuated  Chingle- 
pnt on  the  31st  of  October  (1752),  and  marched 
to  Pondicherry ;  Clive  returned  to  Madras,  and, 
finding  his  health,  which  had  nev^er  been  very  ro- 
bust, greatly  impaired  by  the  incessant  fatigues 
he  had  undergone,  he  proceeded  to  England  by 
the  first  ship. 

His  back  was  scai'cely  turned  when  Dupleix's 
diplomacy  and  intrigue  obtained  the  most  signal 
triumphs.  The  Regent  of  Mysore  abruptly  broke 
his  alliance  and  joined  the  French,  and  his  exam- 
])le  was  followed  by  Morari  Row,  the  chief  of 
the  Malu'attas,  who  considered  that  they  had  not 
been  allowed  their  fair  sliare  of  booty.  Still  fur- 
ther to  increase  this  defection,  Dupleix  oj^eued 
negotiations  with  the  Mahometan  governor  of 
Yellore,  and  he  gained  this  chief  by  flattering  him 
with  the  nabobship  of  the  Carnatic.  Joined  by 
the  troops  of  these  recent  allies  of  the  English, 
the  Freiich  advanced  once  more  to  Trichiuopoly, 
and  laid  close  siege  to  that  place.  Major  Law- 
rence soon  discovered  the  defection  of  the  Mah- 
rattas, and  he  ordered  an  attack  iipon  a  part  of 
their  forces  which  yet  remained  within  his  reach. 
This  attack  was  led  under  cover  of  the  night  by 
Captain  Daltou,  who  penetrated  their  camp  and 
committed  some  slaughter.  But  shortly  after  the 
Mahrattas  made  an  attack  upon  an  advanced  post 
of  the  British,  and  cut  to  pieces  seventy  English 
and  about  300  sepoys.  Captain  Dalton  turned  oiit 
of  the  city  a  large  body  of  Mysoreans  who  were 
still  pretending  to  be  friends.  Neither  Mahrattas 
nor  Mysoreans  had  any  inclination  to  attempt  the 
reduction  of  the  fort  by  storm  ;  but  they  hoped  to 
be  able  to  reduce  it  by  famine.  They  watched 
every  avenue  to  the  place  as  closely  as  they  could, 
they  kept  parties  of  horse  constantly  scouring 
the  country  to  intercept  the  supplies,  they  prohi- 
bited the  introduction  of  any  kind  of  provisions, 
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and  they  cut  off  the  noses  of  those  whom  they 
caught  attempting  to  infringe  their  orders. 

Captain  Daltou  made  his  situation  known  to 
Major  Lawrence,  who  had  retired  to  Madras,  but 
who  immediately  took  the  field  and  marched  to 
his  relief.     Lawrence  arrived  at  Trichiuopoly  on 
the  6th  of  May  (1753),  but  the  hurried  march 
and  the  heat  of  the  weather  had  proved 
fatal  to  several  of  his  English  troops^ 
who  had  died  upon  the  road,  and  above 
a  hundred  more  were  sick  and  help-  ^ 

less,  and  only  fit  for  the  hospital.    No  _  -----==- 

attempt  was,  however,  made  to  inter-  r- 
cept  him,  or  to  prevent  his  entrance 
into  the  place.  When  his  forces  were 
joined  to  those  of  Captain  Dalton  they 
did  not  exceed  500  English  and  2000 
sepoys :  there  was  indeed  quartered  in 
the  town  a  body  of  Mahomed  All's  ^  -^^ 
force,  but  these  fellows  were  ill-paid 
and  mutinous.  Provisions  now  found 
their  way  into  the  town;  but  Dujoleix 
and  his  allies  made  such  exertions  that 
in  a  short  time  nearly  30,000  men, 
including  about  500  French,  were 
gathered  round  the  place.  Major  Law- 
rence made  several  sorties,  and  even  attempted 
to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  strong  pagoda  of 
Seringham,  which  they  had  again  occupied ;  but 
he  failed,  and  was  compelled  to  retire  with  some 
loss.  The  French  drew  nearer  and  made  an  attack 
upon  a  post  called  the  Golden  Rock,  which  Law- 
rence had  established  in  order  to  keep  open  his 
communications  with  the  country.  The  post  was 
defended  by  sepoys,  who  gave  waj'  before  the  im- 
petuous attack  of  M.  Astruc;  and  the  French  flag 
was  hoisted  on  the  rock.  Lawrence  sent  his  grena- 
diers to  recover  the  im2)ortant  position,  and  it  was 
soon  recovered  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet;  but,  as 
the  whole  French  foi'ce  came  up  to  support  their 
comi-ades,  a  general  action  ensued,  in  which  the 
Mysore  army  and  the  Mahratta  cavalry  took  part. 
The  Mahi'attas  occasionally  made  a  charge  and 
did  some  mischief,  but  the  Mysoreans  kept  them- 
selves at  a  respectful  distance  in  the  rear:  the 
stern  contest  was  only  between  the  British  and 
the  French  ;  but  the  British  bayonet  finished  the 
day,  and  the  French  fled  from  the  field,  leaving 
three  field-pieces  behind  them.  Lawrence  returned 
triumphantly  to  the  walls  of  Trichinopoly;  but 
his  loss,  considering  the  small  number  of  his 
troops,  was  considerable,  and  forced  him  to  con- 
fess that  one  or  two  more  victories  of  the  same 
kind  would  have  ruined  him.  The  Indian  Rajah 
of  Tanjore  professed  to  remain  steady  to  the  Eng- 
lish interest,  but  he  sent  little  or  no  assistance  to 
Trichinopoly.  It  was  now  resolved  that  Major 
Lawi-ence  should  proceed  with  Mahomed  Ali  to 
the  Tanjore  frontier,  in  order  to  obtain  from  the 


rajah  the  fulfilment  of  some  of  his  promises.  At 
the  hour  of  departure  Mahomed  All's  own  troops 
assembled  in  the  court  of  the  palace,  declaring 
that  they  would  not  allow  him  to  depart  until  he 
had  paid  their  arrears.  English  bayonets  opened 
a  path  thi'ough  these  mutinous  natives ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  nabob  was  gone  they  went  over  in  a 


Rock  and  Fort  of  Trichinopoly,  from  the  South-east. 
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body  to  the  enemy.  The  journey  to  the  Tanjore 
frontier  was,  however,  very  successful ;  for  the 
rajah  sent  3000  horse  and  2000  foot  under  the 
command  of  Monacjee,  the  general  who  had  as- 
sassinated Chunda  Sahib,  to  co-operate  with  the 
English  and  the  forces  of  Mahomed  Ali.  More- 
over, Lawrence  was  now  joined  by  170  British 
soldiei's  who  had  just  arrived  from  England,  and 
by  300  natives  who  enrolled  as  sepoys.  Thus 
reinforced,  witli  his  carts  well  loaded  with  pro- 
visions, and  with  some  thousands  of  bullocks  in 
his  train,  Lawrence  returned  towards  Trichino- 
poly. The  French  made  a  spirited  attempt  to 
cut  off  his  convoy  and  impede  his  entrance  into 
the  town,  but  they  were  again  repelled  by  the 
bayonets  of  the  English  grenadiers,  and  Lawrence 
and  the  nabob  got  to  their  old  quarters  without 
loss  or  damage.  The  French  and  their  allies 
made  no  progress  in  reducing  Trichinopoly,  and 
the  English  and  their  allies  had  not  sufticient 
force  to  comjDel  them  to  raise  the  blockade.  Many 
encounters  took  place,  in  one  of  which  M.  Astruc 
and  several  French  officers  were  taken  prisoners. 
Months  were  passed  in  this  manner  in  foraging 
and  skirmishing.  In  the  autumn  a  party  of  Law- 
rence's troops  took  Weycondah,  a  post  of  some 
strength ;  and  the  French  and  their  allies  then 
retired  from  the  vicinity  of  Trichinopoly,  ap- 
parently with  the  intention  of  giving  up  the 
blockade.  But  on  the  20th  of  November,  when 
Lawrence  was  fifteen  miles  from  the  town,  and 
when  the  Tanjore  troops  had  quitted  him  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes,  he  was  startled  by  news  of 
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an  attack  made  by  the  Fi-ench  on  Tricliinopoly. 
Before  lie  reached  that  town  he  was,  however, 
glaihkMied  by  the  intelligence  tliat  the  few  Eng- 
lish and  the  sejioys  within  it  had  repnlsed  the 
French  with  a  terrible  loss. 

But  in  the  meantime  M.  Bnssy,  who  took  his 
departure  for  Hyderabad  in  1752,  to  establish 
Salabut  Jung  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  Deccan, 
had  gone  through  a  series  of  brilliant  and  roman- 
tic adventures,  and  penetrated  farther  into  the 
country  than  any  European  army  had  hitherto 
gone,  and  had  to  all  appeai-ance  consolidated  the 
authority  of  his  ally.    Bussy  had  been  living  with 
all  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  a  vizier  or  a  sultan 
at  Golconda,  and  directing  all  the  measures  of 
Salabut  Jung's  government.    To  expel  the  French 
and  their  allies,  and  to  place  upon  the  throne  of 
the  Deccan,  U-din  the  prince  of  the  Mogul's  choice, 
every  exertion  was  made  that  the  reduced  means 
of  the  emperor  would  allow ;  an  army  of  Mah- 
i-attas,  who  were  ever  ready  to  sell  their  services 
to  any  party,  or  to  embark  on  either  side  in  an}'^ 
war  that  oflfered  a  prospect  of  abundant  booty, 
were  engaged  by  the  Mogul,  and  placed  with 
other  native  troops  under  the  command  of  U-din. 
But  this  unfortunate  claimant  was  carried  off  by 
poison,  or  by  his  own  excesses,  as  he  was  entering 
the  province  of   Golconda  with   100,000   horse. 
Upon  this  event  many  of  his  host  took  their  de- 
parture ;  but  the  Mahrattas,  eager  for  the  spoil 
of  a  rich  province,  continued  their  advance,  and 
encountered  the  French  and  the  troops  of  Sala- 
but Jung  in  several  places.     Bussy,  who  had  the 
genius  of  Clive,  defeated  them  repeatedly,  and 
once  or  twice  with  so  much  slaughter  that  the 
Mahrattas  became  anxious  for  peace.     Salabut 
Jung  then  purchased  their  retreat  by  ceding  to 
them  some  districts  near  Berar  and  Boorhanpoor; 
and  they  gladly  withdrew  from  the  murderous 
execution  of  Bussy's  quick  musketry  and  artil- 
lery.    The  bold  Frenchman  had,  however,  soon 
to  experience  how  slightly  the  ties  of  gratitude  at- 
tached Indian  princes  and  politicians.    Disgusted 
at  seeing  Salabut  Jung  completely  ruled  by  a 
handful  of  foreigners,  and  forgetting  that  those 
foreigners  alone  had  gained  and  could  defend  the 
Deccan,  the  courtiers  advised  their  master  to  re- 
duce the  power  of  the  French,  who  did  not  enjoy 
or  exei'cise  it  with  much  moderation.     Taking 
advantage  of  the  temporaiy  absence  of  Bussy, 
Salabut  Jung  withheld  the  pay  of  the  French 
troops,  and  then  began  to  detach  them  in  small 
parties  to  distant  quarters.      But  some  of  the 
Mahratta  tribes,  continually  on  the  watch,  dis- 
covered this  dispersion  of  the  only  force  they 
feared,  and  instantly  began  to  prepare  for  a  new 
war  in  the  Deccan.    Quickened  by  the  prayers  of 
Salabut  Jung,  Bussy  hurried  back  to  his  post, 
and  w^as  instantly  allowed  to  reunite  his  scat- 


tered forces  and  to  dictate  his  own  terms  to  that 
trembling  court.      The  courtiei-s  and   ministers 
who  had  intrigued  against  him  were  forthwith 
exiled ;  and,  as  security  for  \ast  arrears  already 
accumulated  and  for  future  pay,  he  obtained  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1753,  the  cession  of  the  five 
important   provinces   of    Ellore,    Eajahmundry, 
Cicacole,   Gondapilly,   and    Guntoor,    called   the 
Northern  Circars,  which  made  the  French  mas- 
ters of  the  sea-coast  of  Coromandel  and  Orissa  for 
an  uninterrupted  line  of  GOO  miles.     But  neither 
the  court  of  Versailles  nor  the  French  India  Com- 
pany at  home  had  embraced  the  gi-and  projects  of 
Bussy  and  Dupleix;  the  court  questioned  the  pro- 
priety of  these  wars  with  the  English  in  a  time 
of  peace,  and  the  company  doubted  whether  these 
territorial  acquisitions  could  be  maintained  pro- 
fitably to  themselves.     The  French  directoi's  or 
managers  were  all  for  trade  and  peace,  and  were 
quite  incapable  of  the  exertions  which  the  joint- 
stock  English  Comjiany  could  make  with  little  in- 
convenience.   Dupleix,  too, had  had  his  day;  and, 
considering  the  mutations  and  intrigues  of  the 
old  French  cabinet,  it  had  been  a  long  one :  his 
protectoi-s  and  admirers  were  now  oi;t  of  office  ; 
his  recall  to  France  was  procui-ed,  and  a  M.  Gode- 
heu  was  sent  out  to  supersede  him  as  governor 
of  Pondicherry,  with  instructions  to  negotiate 
immediately  a  peace  with  the  English  and  their 
allies.     M.  Godeheu  arrived  at  Pondicherry  in 
the  beginning  of  August,  1754;   and  with  the 
return  ship  that  carried  away  Dupleix,  the  grand 
schemes  of  French  empire  and  dominion  in  the 
East  seemed  to  vanish  into  thin  air.    On  the  11th 
of  Octobei',  a  suspension  of  arms  was  agreed  to 
for  three  months ;  and  on  the  26th  of  December 
of  the  same  year  (1754)  a  provisional  treaty  was 
signed  at  Pondicherry.     The  French  stipulated 
to  withdraw  their  troops  from  the  Carnatic,  and 
to  interfere  no  more  in  the  aft'airs  of  the  native 
pi-inces  there,  thus  leaving  Mahomed  Ali,  the  ally 
or  creature  of  the  English,  vuidisputed  Nabob  of 
the  Carnatic.     They  also  agreed  that  the  territo- 
rial possessions  of  the  French  and  English  should 
be  settled  and  defined  on  the  principle  of  equality, 
thus  virtually  resigning  neai-ly  all  that  Bussy  and 
Dupleix  had  acquired  by  their  wars  and  policy. 
M.  Bussy,  however,  left  undisturbed  at  Gol- 
conda, continued  his  control  over  the  Deccan  ; 
and  the  Mysoreaus,  alleging  that  the  French  had 
no  authority  to  bind  them  by  their  paper  agree- 
ments, seemed  disposed  to  continue  the  blockade 
of  Trichinopoly,  and  remained  in  that  neighbour- 
hood until  they  were  scared  away  by  the  report 
that  a  Mahratta  army  was  marching  to  attack 
them.    Their  departure  finished  a  siege  and  block- 
ade which  had  lasted  altogether  more  than  a  year, 
and  which  had  brought  oiit  on  the  part  of  the 
English  troops  uncommon  bravery,  steadiness, 
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and  no  inconsiderable  skill.  Yet  the  pacification 
was  scarcely  settled  when  the  two  rival  European 
nations  were  involved  in  fresh  differences.  The 
French  complained  that  the  English  continued  to 
keep  their  troops  with  Mahomed  Ali  to  assist 
him  in  collecting  his  revenues  and  reducing  his 
refractory  subjects;  and  the  English  justified  their 
conduct  by  showing  that  M.  Bussy  and  the  French 
troops  with  him  in  the  interior  continued  to  ren- 
der the  same  services,  and  on  a  more  extensive 
scale,  to  Salabut  Jung.  It  soon  became  evident 
that  no  peace  or  truce  could  be  of  long  duration. 
As  there  was  no  woi-k  to  emjjloy  an  English 
squadron  which  had  arrived  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Watson,  it  was  resolved  to  send  some 
of  the  ships  to  destroy  the  nests  of  some  power- 
ful pirates  who  for  fifty  years  had  been  commit- 
ting depredations  on  the  Malabar  coast.  The 
chiefs  of  these  corsairs  were  a  family  of  the  Mah- 


I'atta  race,  and  bore  the  name  of  Angria,  who  had 
established  on  the  coast  a  power  closely  resem- 
bling that  of  the  Algerines,  and  who  nominally 
acknowledged  the  Peishwa,  or  the  supreme  head 
of  the  Mahrattas,  as  the  Algerines  nominally 
professed  allegiance  to  the  Ottoman  Porte.  But 
the  Angrias  had  recently  given  such  offence  to 
the  Peishwa  that  he  determined  upon  their  de- 
struction, and  consented  to  join  his  fleet  to  the 
English  squadron.  In  1755  the  English  ships, 
under  the  command  of  Commodore  James,  drove 
the  pirates  from  two  of  their  strongholds  and 
took  possession  of  them,  the  Mahratta  fleet  of  the 
Peishwa  never  coming  within  reach  of  cannon- 
shot  till  the  fighting  was  over.  But  the  chief 
nest  of  the  pirates — the  fort  and  port  of  Ghei'iah 
— was  not  destroyed  until  the  following  year, 
when  the  adventurous  Clive  had  returned  from 
England  with  improved  health  and  enlarged  hopes. 
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RECEDED  by  glowing  reports  of  his 
remarkable  achievements  at  Arcot 
and  in  other  jaarts  of  the  Carnatic, 
Clive  had  been  received  in  England 
with  enthusiasm.  Young  as  he  was, 
he  was  hailed  as  the  best  of  living 
English  generals.  The  Company  resolved  in  send- 
ing him  back  to  appoint  him  governor  of  Fort 
St.  David,  with  a  provisional  commission  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  government  of  Madras.  George  II., 
who  loved  a  soldier,  gave  him  the  commission  of 


lieutenant-colonel  in  the  British  army,  which  it 
was  hoped  would  obviate  the  quan-els  about  rank 
which  so  frequently  occurred  between  the  kings 
and  the  Company's  officers.  After  the  reduction 
of  the  pirates'  nest  at  Gheriah,  Colonel  Clive  pro- 
ceeded to  Fort  St.  David,  and  assumed  the  govern- 
ment of  that  place  on  the  2()th  of  June,  1756,  the 
very  day  on  which  the  Nabob  of  Bengal  took 
Calcutta  from  the  English,  and  disgraced  his  suc- 
cess with  detestable  cruelties. 

The  Company's   settlement   at   Calcutta   had 
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risen  ra])iilly  umler  the  pacific  rule  of  Ali  Verdy 
Khan,  the  Mussuhuan  viceroy  of  the  Great  Mo- 
gul, but  who  had  become  virtually  the  indej)en- 
deut  and  absolute  sovereign  of  all  the  rich  king- 
dom or  territory  of  Bengal — the  richest  country 
in  all  India,  with  the  most  j)usilIaniuious  Hindoo 
population.  Ali  Venly  was,  for  India,  a  prince  of 
rare  virtues;  while  his  neighbours  and  brother 
potentates  consumed  their  time  and  their  strength 
in  multitudinous  harems,  and,  in  defiance  of  the 
Koran,  stupified  their  intellects  with  excessive 
drinking,  he  adhered  most  scrupulously  to  the 
law  of  the  Prophet,  which  pi'ohibits  the  use  of 
wine  and  strong  drinks  ;  and  he  neglected  at  the 
same  time  to  avail  himself  of  the  Prophet's  license 
for  indulging  in  a  plurality  of  wives  and  an  ad 
libitum  number  of  concubines.  To  the  amaze- 
ment of  Hindoos  and  Mahometans,  Ali  Verdy 
rested  satisfied  with  one  faithful  and  beloved 
wife.  He  was  orderly,  prudent,  just,  and  averse 
to  all  violence ;  he  encouraged  the  trade  of  the 
English  settled  in  his  dominions,  and  derived  a 
fair  and  growing  profit  from  their  prosperity. 
Their  factors  and  their  various  agents  travelled 
without  interruption  through  every  part  of  his 
dominions,  finding  evei-y  where  protection  for  their 
property  and  safety  and  resjject  for  their  persons. 
But  Ali  Verdy  Khan  died  early  in  the  month 
of  April  of  this  j'ear,  17oG,  and  his  grandson  and 
successor,  Surajah  Dowlah,  a  cruel,  luxurious, 
and  effeminate  youth,  proved  altogether  un- 
worthy of  him.  As  in  these  oriental  despotisms 
nearly  everything  depends  upon  the  personal 
character  of  the  ruler,  it  was  evident,  from  the 
first  day  of  Surajah  Dowlah's  accession,  that 
everything  in  Bengal  w^ould  undergo  a  rapid  and 
thorough  change.  He  was  known  to  entertain 
very  hostile  feelings  towards  the  English,  so  that 
everybody  at  Calcutta  ought  to  have  been  pre- 
pared for  his  hostile  attacks ;  and  the  stories,  re- 
lated of  his  violence  and  cruelty — of  his  delight- 
ing in  seeing  torture  inflicted  under  his  own  eye 
— might  have  warned  them  of  the  fate  that 
awaited  them  if  they  ever  fell  into  his  power. 
He  had  seen  the  cotfers  of  his  grandfather  filled 
directly  or  indirectly  by  the  trade  of  the  English  ; 
he  had  been  led  to  believe  that  the  wealth  and 
treasures  these  foreign  merchants  had  accumu- 
lated within  the  walls  of  Calcutta  were  enormous 
in  extent,  and  always  ready  and  tangible ;  and, 
like  the  fool  in  the  fable,  he  resolved  to  kill  the 
goose  that  laid  these  golden  eggs.  It  was  very 
easy  to  find  pi-etexts  for  quarrel.  Alarmed  by 
reports  from  England  that  a  new  war  with  France 
was  inevitable,  and  would  be  prosecuted  in  all 
parts  of  the  woi-ld,  the  English  had  begun  to 
fortify  Calcutta,  so  as  to  prevent  any  attack  by 
the  French  on  the  side  of  the  river.  Moreover, 
they  had  granted  refuge  in  their  fort  to  a  very 


wealthy  Hindoo  native,  railed  Kissendiuss,  whom 
Surajah  Dowlah  wished  to  plunder,  and  thej'  had 
refused  to  give  him  \\\>  to  his  officers.  Other 
facilities  were  attbrded  by  a  Hindoo  merchant, 
called  Omichund,  a  man  of  intrigue  and  of  enor- 
mous wealth,  which  he  was  constantly  seeking  to 
increase  without  any  scrui)les  as  to  the  means  he 
employed.  Omichund  had  lived  long  in  Calcutta, 
and  had  been  permitted  to  engi-oss  much  more  of 
the  Company's  investment  than  was  allowed  to 
any  other  contractor.  The  presidency,  moreover, 
had  almost  constantly  employed  him  to  transact 
their  political  business  with  the  nabol)  and  the 
minor  potentates  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had 
paid  him  lavishly  for  all  these  services.  The  in- 
fluence this  intriguing  Hindoo  had  acquired  was 
immense,  and  his  jjower  was  altogether  so  great 
that  it  was  dangerous  to  ofi'end  him.  Yet  the 
presidency,  disgusted  by  some  dishonest  practices, 
had  deprived  him  of  all  his  contracts,  and  given 
him  the  most  mortal  offence.  Omichund  retired 
to  Muxadabad,  or  Moorshedabad,  with  4,000,000 
rupees;  but  he  left  his  harem  and  a  considera- 
ble i)ai't  of  his  household  property  at  Calcutta. 
It  was  believed  that  the  vindictive  Hindoo  \mt 
himself  in  close  comniimicatioii  with  the  French 
at  Chandernagore,  and  advised  Surajah  Dowlah 
to  annihilate  the  English  settlement.  After  a 
short  stay  at  Moorshedabad,  Omichund  returned 
to  Calcutta  to  facilitate  the  scheme  of  destruction 
he  recommended,  and  to  act  as  a  spy  for  the 
nabob.  Surajah  Dowlah  despatched  a  peremptory 
letter  to  Mr.  Drake,  the  governor,  ordering  him 
instantly  to  destroy  all  the  works  which  had  been 
added  to  the  fortifications  of  Calcutta. 

A  few  days  after  he  collected  his  wdiole  army 
at  Moorshedabad,  and  sent  a  detachment  of  3000 
men  to  invest  the  small  English  fort  and  factory 
at  Cossimbazar.  This  investment  was  begun  on 
the  22d  of  May,  but  no  hostilities  were  committed 
until  the  1st  of  June,  when  the  nabob  arrived 
with  the  rest  of  his  forces.  The  fort  of  Cossim- 
bazar had  neither  ditch  nor  palisade ;  its  walls 
wex'e  contemptibly  weak,  the  largest  of  its  guns 
wei'e  but  nine-pounders,  and  those  were  honey- 
combed or  shaking  upon  rotten  cai-riages ;  the 
garrison  consisteil  of  twenty-two  Europeans  and 
twenty  topasses,  and  of  the  Euro])eans  the  ma- 
jority were  Dutchmen.  The  nabob  summoned 
Mr.  Watts  to  come  forth  to  him.  Mr.  AVatts 
waited  upon  the  savage  in  his  tent,  and  was  again 
threatened  with  impalement.  He  was  compelled 
to  sign  a  paper  importing  that  the  presidency  of 
Calcutta  should  level  whatever  woi'ks  they  had 
raised  ;  that  they  should  instantly  deliver  up  all 
subjects  or  tenants  of  the  nabob  who  had  taken 
protection  in  their  settlement,  &c.  Mr.  "Watts 
was  next  required  to  sign  an  order  for  the  sur- 
render of  Cossimbazar ;  but  this  he  refused  to  do. 
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But  tliat  fort  was  utterly  incapal)le  of  resisting 
a  vast  army  ;  and  on  the  4tli  of  June  the  crum- 
bling ohl  gates  were  thrown  open  to  the  nabob. 
His  conduct  was  so  brutal,  that  to  escape  from  it 
the  English  commanding  officer,  Ensign  Elliot,  j)ut 
a  pistol  to  his  own  head  and  blew  out  his  brains. 
On  the  9th  of  June,  Surajah  Dowlah  struck  his 
tents  and  began  his  march  upon  Calcutta.  In 
the  meantime  the  terrified  and  stupified  presi- 
dency at  Calcutta  lost  days  and  nights  in  doubts 
and  deliberations;  vainly  hoping  to  avert  the 
storm,  they  engaged  to  obey  the  nabob's  orders, 
and  to  demolish  whatever  he  might  require,  if  he 
would  only  withdraw  his  army  ;  and  they  never 
seriously  applied  themselves  to  the  defence  of  the 
])lace   until  Surajah  Dowlah  was  within  a  few 


days'  march  with  a  still  increasing  army.  They 
then  implored  the  Dutch  at  Chinsurah  and  the 
French  at  Chandefnagore,  for  the  sake  of  hu- 
manity, and  for  the  connnon  cause  of  Eurojieans 
in  India,  to  afford  them  some  assistance  against 
the  nabob,  who,  if  allowed  to  exterminate  the 
English,  would  not  long  respect  tlie  weaker  settle- 
ments of  the  other  European  nations.  The  Dutch 
coldly  and  positively  refused  any  aid  or  succour, 
and  the  French  insvdted  their  distress  by  advis- 
ing the  English  to  repair  with  their  goods  and 
chattels  to  Chanderuagore.  Letters  had  been 
desi)atched  to  Madras  and  to  Bombay,  requesting 
reinforcements,  but  the  sea  was  shut  by  the  soutli 
monsoon.  Nothing  therefore  was  left  to  do  but 
to  defend  Calcutta  with  the  force  actuallv  within 
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it.  This  consisted  of  264  regulars,  250  militia 
raised  among  the  inhabitants,  and  1500  native 
Indian  matchlock-men.  The  genius  of  a  Clive 
might,  even  with  this  defective  force,  have  made 
good  the  fort  against  the  disorderly,  unwarlike 
host  advancing  against  it ;  but  there  was  no  Clive 
in  Calcutta,  and  too  many  of  the  English  there 
whose  voices  were  most  potential  were  cursed 
with  the  selfish  minds  and  narrow  views  of  ped- 
lers  and  trucksters.  When  all  was  at  stake  these 
men  wanted  to  preserve  their  own  dwelling- 
houses,  their  magazines,  their  gardens,  and  their 
outhouses  from  injury  ;  and  buildings  which 
ought  to  have  been  blown  into  the  air,  because 
they  commanded  the  ramparts  of  the  fort,  or 
covered  the  approaches,  were  left  standing  till 
Surajah  Dowlah  should  avail  himself  of  them. 
On  the  15th  of  June,  Surajah  Dovvlah  reached 
Hooghly,  about  twenty  miles  above  Calcutta,  and 
prepared  to  cross  the  river  in  an  immense  tleet  of 
boats.  What  the  English  ships  were  doing  we 
know  not ;  but  it  should  appear  that  the  fire  of 
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two  brigantines  alone  ought  to  have  sunk  and 
scattered  these  frail  embarkations,  and  have  ef- 
fectually defended  the  passage  of  the  river.  On 
the  morning  of  the  16th  the  nabob  with  nearly 
his  whole  force  was  on  the  Calcutta  side  of  the 
river ;  the  Indian  inhabitants  of  the  town  were 
fleeing  in  all  directions  with  their  rice  on  their 
heads;  and  the  Englishwomen,  the  Armenians, 
the  Portuguese,  and  all  who  claimed  to  be  Ciiris- 
tians,  were  abandoning  their  houses  in  the  citv 
to  take  refuge  within  the  fort,  which  was  crowded 
and  embarrassed  in  every  part  by  women  and 
children,  and  men  as  helpless  or  as  timid.  At 
the  hour  of  noon  the  van  of  the  nabob's  army  ad- 
vancing from  the  northward  was  seen  close  on 
the  Company's  bounds,  and  shortly  after  a  firing 
commenced  across  the  Mahratta  Ditch. 

The  defence  of  the  fort  was  conducted  without 
intelligence,  and,  save  in  a  few  cases,  with  very 
little  spirit.  Drake,  the  govei'nor,  embarked  with 
the  European  ladies  in  ships  on  the  river ;  others 
ran  away  from  their  posts  at  the  moment  of  crisis, 
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uiul  all  wuiilil  have  fled  if  they  liaii  been  able. 
Mr.  Hohvell,  a  member  of  council,  was  elected  to 
thecommand  of  the  hopeless  jdace,  which  was  now 
garrisoned  by  only  190  men,  between  regulars 
and  timid  militia. 

By  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hohvell,  signals  were 
constantly  thrown  out,  flags  by  day  and  fires  by 
night,  to  call  the  shipping  at  Govindpore  back  to 
the  fort ;  but  no  attention  whatever  was  paid  to 
these  strong  appeals  to  valour  and  generosity ; 
the  ships  I'eraained  where  they  were,  and  merely 
sent  a  native  boat  down  the  river  from  time  to 
time  to  see  what  was  passing.  Nothing  but  im- 
becility on  the  part  of  the  commanders  can  ac- 
count for  this  conduct  in  British  seamen.  On 
the  following  morning  the  assailants  crowded 
round  the  fort  in  still  greater  numbers.  Some 
of  the  English,  who  had  seen  how  easy  it  was  to 
scatter  thousands  with  the  well-directed  fire  of  a 
single  gun,  recommended  steadiness  and  perse- 
verance in  the  defence  ;  but  others  recommended 
with  equal  earnestness  an  immediate  capitulation, 
without  reflecting  that  Surajah  Dowlah  was  the 
last  man  upon  earth  likely  to  ob.serve  any  treaty, 
or  to  put  any  bounds  to  his  wrath.  Mr.  Hohvell 
at  last  consented  to  make  his  prisoner  Omichund 
write  a  letter  to  one  of  the  nabob's  generals, 
stating  that  the  English  wei-e  ready  to  obey  the 
nabob's  commands,  and  were  only  defending  the 
fort  to  presei-ve  their  lives  and  honour.  This 
letter  was  carried  into  the  Indian  general's  quar- 
ters, but  it  seemed  to  produce  no  effect,  as  the 
attack  was  continued  and  preparation  made  to 
escalade  the  walls.  Advancing  under  cover  of 
a  strong  fire  from  one  of  the  neighbouring 
houses,  a  large  party  actually  began  to  escalade 
the  northern  curtain  of  the  fortress  ;  but,  after 
persevering  for  half  an  hour,  they  were  hurled 
back  and  totally  repulsed  with  great  loss.  But 
in  this  stern  contest  twenty-five  of  the  garrison 
had  been  killed  or  desperately  wounded,  and 
more  than  twice  that  number  had  received 
slighter  wounds.  In  this  state,  when  the  ])lace 
was  filled  with  moans  and  gi'oans  and  shrieks  of 
anguish,  some  of  the  remaining  English  soldiery 
broke  open  the  arrack  store-house,  swallowed 
that  ardent  spirit  as  if  it  had  been  water,  and 
became  mad  or  stupid.  About  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  after  a  ver}'  faint  renewal  of  the  attack, 
the  Indians  sent  a  flag  of  truce  towai'ds  the  fort; 
but  while  Mr.  Hohvell  was  parleying  with  the 
messenger,  and  the  garrison  suspending  their  fire, 
hosts  of  the  nabob's  2Jeople  flocked  to  the  gates 
of  the  fort,  to  the  palisades,  and  to  the  w^eakest 
parts  of  the  works,  where  they  applied  their  scal- 
ing-ladders and  began  again  to  ascend,  firing  at 
eveiy  one  they  saw.  A  gentleman  was  wounded 
at  the  side  of  Mr.  Holwell,  who  thereupon  broke 
oS"  the  conference  and  endeavoured  to  collect  his 


men  on  the  ramparts.  But  the  men  who  were 
sober  could  not  be  brought  up  in  time,  and  those 
who  were  mad  drunk  were  breaking  open  the 
water-gate  to  escape  by  the  river.  As  this  gate 
was  forced,  a  mass  of  Indians  who  had  climbed 
over  the  palisade  beyond  it,  and  were  lurking 
under  the  walls,  rushed  in.  About  twenty  of  the 
garrison  threw  themselves  over  the  walls  ;  all  the 
rest  ])iled  their  arms  and  surrendered  with  pray- 
ers for  mercy.  At  five  in  the  afternoon  Surajah 
Dowlah,  who  had  kept  at  a  distance  so  long  as 
there  was  any  resistance  or  the  slightest  chance 
of  danger,  entered  the  fort  in  triumph,  accom- 
panied by  Meer  Jaffier,  his  treasurer  and  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  by  most  of  his  principal 
ofticers.  He  seated  himself  with  all  his  pomp  in 
the  principal  hall  of  the  factory,  and  ordered  Mr. 
Holwell  to  be  brought  before  him.  He  abused 
the  English  with  oriental  richness  of  language 
for  their  presumption  in  daring  to  oppose  his  will 
and  defend  the  fort,  and  he  bitterly  comijlained 
of  the  small  sum  of  money  he  had  found  in  their 
treasury — a  sum  which  in  reality  fell  below 
50,000  rupees,  while  his  ravenous  imagination 
had  anticij)ated  many  millions.  He  dismissed 
Mr.  Hohvell,  recalled  him  to  ask  if  there  was  no 
more  money,  and  then  dismissed  him  again.  Be- 
fore .seven  o'clock  he  summoned  the  Englishman 
to  his  presence  once  more,  and  this  time,  in  dis- 
missing him,  pledged  his  word  as  a  soldier  that 
he  should  sufi'er  no  harm.'  Mr.  Holwell  returned 
to  his  companions  in  misfortune,  whom  he  found 
surrounded  by  a  strong  guard,  and  gazing  upon  a 
terrible  conflagi-ation  which  by  accident  or  by  de- 
sign had  been  kindled  in  the  houses  outside  the 
fort.  Asking  where  they  were  to  be  lodged  for 
the  night,  they  were  ordered  to  mai'ch  to  a  ver- 
andah or  open  gallery  near  the  eastern  gate  of  the 
fort.  But  about  eight  o'clock  at  night  the  prin- 
cipal ofiicer  who  had  charge  of  them  commanded 
them  all  to  go  into  a  room  behind  the  gallery. 
This  room  was  the  common  dungeon  of  the  garri- 
son, and  called  the  Black  Hole.  Mau}^  of  the 
prisonei's,  knowing  the  narrowness  of  the  place, 
imagined  at  first  that  the  officer  was  joking,  and, 
being  in  good  spirits  on  account  of  the  nabob's 
promise  tliat  no  harm  should  be  off"ered  to  them, 
they  laughed  at  the  absurdity  of  the  notion  ;  but 
when  they  perceived  in  the  savage  looks  of  the 
Indians  that  they  were  in  earnest,  they  began  to 
expostulate  and  implore ;  upon  which  the  ofiicer 
ordered  his  men  to  cut  down  those  who  hesitated, 
and  the  captives  were  driven  into  the  cell  at  the 
point  of  the  sword.  The  space  was  so  thronged 
that  the  last  could  hardly  find  room  to  entei-. 
The  savages  without  then  locked  the  door  upon 
them  ;  confining  146  persons  in  a  room  not  twenty 
feet  square,  with  only  two  small  windows,  and 


'  Holweli's  Tracti. 
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those  obstructed  and  deprived  of  air  by  tlie  j^ro- 
jecting  verandah.  It  was  the  very  hottest  season 
of  the  year,  and  the  night  unusually  sultry  even 
for  that  season ;  for  the  atmosphere  was  heated 
by  the  burning  houses  and  charged  with  the 
smoke  that  proceeded  from  the  conflagration. 
As  soon  as  the  dismal  door  was  closed  upon  them, 
the  prisoners,  crowded  and  wedged  together  in 
one  living,  despei-ate  mass,  began  to  feel  all  the 
unutterable  horrors  of  their  situation.  They 
cried,  they  shrieked  for  mercy  —  they  prayed  to 
be  removed  to  separate  rooms,  to  any  place  but 
that — they  attempted  to  burst  open  the  door,  but 
the  door  was  strong  and  opened  inward,  and  no 
impression  could  be  made  upon  it  or  its  fastenings. 
Mr.  Holwell,  having  been  one  of  the  first  to  enter 
that  infernal  hole,  had  secured  himself  a  place 
near  one  of  the  windows,  and  through  the  grating 
he  addressed  an  old  Hindoo,  "who  bore  some 
marks  of  humanity  in  his  countenance,"  and  pro- 
mised him  1000  rupees  in  the  morning  if  he  would 
separate  the  captives  into  two  chambers.  The 
old  man  said  he  would  go  and  endeavour  to  ob- 
tain permission ;  but  he  soon  returned,  saying 
that  the  thing  could  not  be  done — that  it  was  im- 
possible. Mr.  Holwell  offered  him  a  lai'ger  sum 
— the  old  man  went  again — and  again  he  soon 
returned,  pronouncing  this  time  the  inevitable 
doom — for  the  nabob,  he  said,  had  retired  to  rest 
and  was  fast  asleep,  and  no  man  dared  to  wake 
or  disturb  him.  Then  the  captives  went  raving 
mad  with  despair  and  a  hell-like  heat  and  thirst ; 
they  shrieked  for  water  !  water !  and  they  fought 
with  each  other  with  maniac  hands,  feet,  and 
teeth,  for  possession  of  the  ground  nearest  the 
windows.  The  old  Hindoo,  at  the  prayer  of  Mr. 
Holwell,  bi'ought  some  skins  of  water  to  the 
grating,  but  the  sufferers  were  too  far  gone  in 
madness  to  wait  their  turn  to  drink ;  they  battled 
with  one  another  like  demons  for  the  fii'st  draught, 
and  they  spilt  and  wasted  more  than  was  drunk. 
But  the  contents  of  the  largest  and  coolest  water- 
tank  in  Hindoostan  could  not  have  quenched  the 
inward  fire  that  consumed  them,  or  have  cooled 
or  sweetened  the  infernal  air  of  their  dungeon. 
They  went  madder  and  madder.  To  shorten  their 
horrors  and  to  provoke  the  Indians  outside  in 
the  verandah  to  fire  upon  them,  they  made  use  of 
every  kind  of  invective  and  abuse  ;  but  the  blacks 
kept  up  their  torture,  and,  staring  through  the 
windows,  shouted  with  laughter  at  the  frantic 
tricks  of  the  white  men.  By  this  time  many  of 
the  captives  had  been  squeezed  or  trodden  to 
death,  or  had  died  for  want  of  air.  At  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  not  more  than  fifty  remained 
alive ;  but  even  this  reduced  number  could  not 
long  live  in  that  close  and  poisoned  air,  which 
was  rendered  every  moment  more  loathsome  by 
the  almost  instantaneous  decomposition  of  the 


dead  bodies.  As  the  light  of  day  glimmered 
through  the  narrow  ajiertures  the  sight  was  too 
horrible  to  be  borne  ;  but  the  sun  Avas  allowed 
to  rise  high  in  the  heavens  before  the  tyrant 
quitted  his  soft  and  perfumed  couch  and  inquired 
after  his  prisoners.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  after  ascertaining  that  Mr.  Holwell, 
whom  he  wished  to  question  about  money,  was 
among  the  survivors,  he  sent  an  order  to  enlarge 
the  captives.  The  narrow  space  was  so  blocked 
up  with  the  dead  l3^ing  one  upon  the  otiier,  and 
those  who  yet  lived  were  so  weak  and  faint,  that 
it  was  with  the  greatest  difficult}^  the  door 
was  opened  and  a  passage  made  for  egi'ess.  At 
length, however,  twenty-three  ghastly  figures  were 
brought  out  of  that  truly  Black  Hole — figures  that 
would  not  have  been  recognized  by  the  mothers 
that  had  borne  them,  or  by  the  bosom  friends 
that  had  seen  them  but  a  few  hours  before  on  the 
eve  of  their  terrific  incarceration.  The  dead, 
amounting  to  123,  were  then  dragged  out  and 
thrown  promiscuously  into  a  great  pit  outside 
the  fort,  and  there  covered  in  with  earth  and 
rubbish.  Mr.  Holwell,  unable  to  stand,  was 
carried  to  the  presence  of  Surajah  Dowlah,  who, 
so  far  from  showing  any  compassion  for  his  piti- 
able condition,  or  any  remorse  for  the  dreadful 
death  of  his  companions,  talked  of  nothing  but 
the  treasures  which,  he  said,  the  English  had 
buried ;  and  he  threatened  further  severities  if 
the  concealed  monej^  were  not  instantly  delivered 
up.  Mr.  Holwell,  who  knew  of  no  hidden  trea- 
sures, was  consigned  over  to  some  officers  of  the 
nabob,  who  put  his  sinking  and  emaciated  frame 
into  irons  and  fetters.'  Messrs.  Court  and  Walcot 
underwent  the  same  treatment,  as  they  were 
suspected  of  knowing  something  of  the  hidden 
treasui'es  which  haunted  the  tyrant's  imagina- 
tion, and  which  only  existed  there.  An  English- 
woman, the  only  one  of  her  sex  among  the  suffer- 
ers, was  reserved  for  the  hai-em  of  the  buckshee. 
or  chief  general,  Meer  Jaffier,  who  sent  her  off 
in  a  palanquin  to  his  palace  at  Moorshedabad. 
Little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  obscurer 
part  of  the  survivors,  who  were  allowed  to  quit 
the  fort  and  descend  the  bank  of  the  river  towards 
Govindpore,  where  the  English  shipping  still  lay 
at  anchor. 

Meanwhile  the  nabob's  army  were  plundei'ing 
all  the  warehouses  and  dwelling-houses  in  the 
town  of  Calcutta,  making  no  distinction  as  to 
persons,  faiths,  or  nations ;  but  robbing  alike 
Hindoos,  Mahometans,  Armenians,  Portuguese, 
and  English.  Their  booty  in  merchandise  and 
in  household  property  was  very  considerable  ;  but, 
like  their  nabob,  they  too  had  visions  of  hidden 
treasures,  to  realize  which  they  in  many  instances 


'  Mr.  Holwell  survived  the  catastrophe  more  than  forty  years, 
and  died  in  1T98  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven. 
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tortured  or  baiLai-oiusly  maltreated  tlieir  vie-tiius. 
Even  tlie  jirojierty  of  Oiuidamd,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  instigated  the  rajah's  attack  on  Calcutta, 
v.-as  jilundered  with  that  of  the  other  sufferers, 
and  400,000  rupees  in  his  treasury  were  seized  by 
the  conquerors.  On  the  2d  of  July,  the  nabob 
proceeded  up  the  river  to  fall  upon  his  neighbour 
and  near  kinsman  the  ruler  of  Purneah.  His  de- 
parture from  Calcutta  was  made  in  triuniijhal 
st^'le.  He  left  behind  him  in  Fort  VVilliain  and 
in  the  town  of  Calcutta  about  3000  men.  As  he 
passed  by  the  French  settlement  at  Chanderna- 
goi'e.and  the  DutchsettlementatCliiusurah,  which 
]ilaces  lie  close  together  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tlooghly,  about  thirty  miles  above  Calcutta,  he 
demanded  tributes,  and  spoke  at  one  moment 
as  if  he  intended  to  complete  his  glorious  career 
of  victory  by  expelling  both  French  and  Dutch 
as  he  had  expelled  the  English.  The  money 
<lemanded  from  the  settlement  at  Cliinsurah, 
and  promptly  paid  by  the  terrified  Dutchmen, 
amounted  to  450,000  rupees ;  but  the  French  at 
Chandernagore  he  let  off  for  350,000  rupees,  in 
consideration,  it  is  said,  of  their  having  furnished 
him  with  200  chests  of  gunpowder  when  he  was 
advancing  against  the  English  at  Calcutta.  On 
the  11th  of  July  he  arrived  at  Moorshedabad, 
and  there  liberated  Mr.  Holwell  and  his  com- 
panions, on  finding  that  they  had  no  secret  of 
hidden  treasures  to  reveal. 

The  rainy  season,  which  had  begun  before  the 
nabob  left  Calcutta,  and  other  circumstances,  de- 
layed the  expedition  into  Purneah  till  the  month 
of  October.  The  nal)ob  then  marched  with  a  large 
army,  which  was  in  reality  commanded  by  Meer 
Jaffier,  who  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the 
rash  young  ruler  of  that  country.  This  prince, 
the  relative  of  Surajah  Dowlah,  was  slain  in  the 
battle ;  the  whole  of  Purneah  then  submitted  to 
the  conqueror,  who  once  more  returned  triurapli- 
antly  to  Moorshedabad,  swollen  with  pride  and 
elated  by  the  conviction  that  nothing  could  re- 
sist him,  and  that  the  scattered  and  humbled  Eng- 
lish would  never  venture  to  renew  hostilities  in 
his  dominions.  But  these  dreams  were  soon  to 
be  dissipated ;  for  Clive  the  avenger— Clive  the 
"Daring  in  War" — was  now  preparing  to  come 
against  him.'  At  Madras  and  Bombay,  at  every 
place  in  India  in  which  there  was  an  Englishman, 
exertions  were  made  in  order  to  recover  Calcutta 
and  take  vengeance  for  the  cruelties  which  had 
been  committed ;  but  the  mighty  monsoons  Avould 
not  yield  nor  change  to  suit  the  impatience  of 
man  ;  materials  had  to  be  collected  from  various 
parts  of  the  coast,  and  ships  to  be  waited  for  that 
were  crossing  the   Indian  Ocean  from  Europe. 


'  The  name  of  "Sabut  Jung,"  or  the  "  Daring  in  War,"  was 
given  to  Clive  by  the  natives,  and  was  applied  to  him  by 
Surajah  Dowlah  lumself. 


Thus  it  was  not  till  the  Ifith  of  October  that  Clive 
and  Admiral  Watson  could  sail  from  Madras  for 
the  Hooghly.  The  force  consisted  of  five  of  his 
majesty's  ships  and  five  of  the  Company's,  having 
on  board  900  European  infantry  and  1500  sepoys. 
Five  hundred  more  sepoys  were  expected  from 
Bombay.  Although  250  of  his  small  European 
force,  430  of  his  sepoys,  and  almost  all  his  artil- 
lery and  military  stores  were  on  board  some  miss- 
ing shi])S,  Clive  resolved  to  advance  immediately 
towards  Calcutta,  and  to  cajiture  on  his  way  the 
fort  of  Budge  Budge,  a  place  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river.  Mouichund,  who  commanded  for  the 
nabob,  came  out  from  Calcutta,  with  3000  horse 
and  foot.  Clive  defeated  him  in  a  trice,  and 
thereupon  he  ran  away  to  Moorshedabad,  to 
assure  his  master  that  the  "Daring  in  War"  was 
irresistible.  The  garrisons  Monichund  had  left 
in  Budge  Budge  and  in  Fort  William  soon  scam- 
pered after  him,  and  Clive  took  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  Calcutta.  Early  in  January  (1757) 
Hooghly,  where  Surajah  Dowlah  had  stationed  a 
considerable  army,  was  reduced  by  a  detachment 
under  Major  Eyre  Coote,  who  returned  to  Cal- 
cutta with  an  enormous  booty.  The  nabob  now 
resolved  to  move  with  his  entire  ai-my  upon  Cal- 
cutta. Clive  prepared  a  fortified  camp  outside 
that  city,  and  quietly  waited  his  arrival.  On  the 
3d  of  February  the  near  approach  of  the  barbarian 
w\as  announced  by  burning  villages  to  which  he 
had  set  fire.  On  the  morrow  he  was  defeated, 
and  a  fearful  vengeance  was  taken  upon  his  troops 
for  the  atrocities  of  the  Black  Hole.  He  then 
retreated  towards  Moorshedabad  and  imjjlored 
for  peace  with  the  English.  A  treaty,  most  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Company,  was  concluded  on 
the  9th  of  February.  But  no  sooner  had  the 
faithless  nabob  returned  to  his  capital  than  he 
opened  a  fresh  correspondence  witli  the  French 
at  Chandernagore,  and  even  sent  emissaries  to 
Golcouda  to  invite  M.  Bussy  into  Bengal.  These 
secrets  were  revealed  to  Clive  (most  ]n-obably  by 
Omichund,  who  was  smarting  under  his  losses  at 
the  sack  of  Calcutta),  who  thereupon  resolved  to 
drive  those  dangerous  neighbours,  the  French, 
out  of  Chandernagore.  That  strong  and  well- 
prepared  place  was  attacked  by  ships  and  troops 
on  the  14th  of  March ;  nearly  all  its  guns  were 
silenced  by  the  24th,  and  on  the  25th  the  garri- 
son surrendered.  Though  still  professing  friend- 
ship to  Clive,  and  confidently  believing  that  his 
secret  correspondence  with  the  French  was  un- 
known, Surajah  Dowlah,  sent  an  elejihant  and 
jewels  to  meet  Bussy,  and  kept  in  his  pay  Mon- 
sieur Law,  whose  European  force  had  been  raised 
to  above  100  French,  through  broken  paroles 
and  flights  from  the  English  camp.  No  doubt 
was  entertained  that  Bussy's  junction  with  the 
nabob  would  be  fatal  to  the  English  interest. 
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But  Clive  anticipated  events;  and  he  was  fa- 
voured by  a  combination  of  circumstances.  The 
nabob  was  detested  by  most  of  his  subjects  ;  some 
of  the  greatest  of  his  ministers  and  officers,  who 
had  long  been  conspiring  against  him,  began  a 
correspondence  witli  the  English  commander,  by 
means  of  Omichund ;  and  Meer  Jaffier  Khan, 
who  commanded  a  part  of  the  nabob's  cavalry, 
agreed  to  desert  his  master  at  tlie  liour  of  need. 
With  these  encouragements  Clive  marched  up 
the  country ;  and,  on  the  23d  of  June,  a  year  and 
three  days  after  the  Black  Hole  tragedy,  he 
fought  and  won  the  remarkable  battle  of  Plassey, 
Meer  Jaffier  Khan  kept  aloof,  and  did  not  join 
him  until  he  had  seen  that  he  was  victox'ious 
without  his   assistance. 

Clive  had  only  1000  Eu-  _  ^_^p^ 

ropeans,2()00  sepoys,and 
eight  field-pieces :  Sura- 
jah  Dowlah  had  50,000 
foot,  18,000  horse,  and 
fifty  heavy  cannon,  be- 
sides some  field -pieces 
which  were  managed 
by  the  French; — his  ca- 
valry was  far  superior 
to  any  that  the  English 
had  yet  seen  in  Bengal, 
both  men  and  horses 
being  from  the  hardier 
clime  of  Upper  India. 
When  the  last  of  the 
gallant  little  band  of 
Frenchmen,  abandoned 
by  the  natives,  fled  from 
their  position  and  left 
their  guns  behind  them, 
the  affiiir  was  settled.  There  was  no  more  fight- 
ing ;  the  nabob's  tens  of  thousands  were  fleeing 
towards  Moorshedabad ;  the  whole  camp,  with 
tents,  baggage,  artillery^  and  oxen,  was  left  in 
the  undisputed  possession  of  the  English,  whose 
booty,  upon  that  spot  alone,  was  of  immense 
value.  Surajah  Dowlah  was  the  foremost  in  the 
flight. 

The  English  pursued  the  fugitives  for  about 
six  miles  and  then  halted  for  the  night  at  Daud- 
pore,  where  Clive  received  a  congratulatory  letter 
from  Meer  .Jaffier,  who  came  and  encamped  in 
his  neighbourhooil  that  night.  At  midnight  the 
fallen  nabob  arrived  at  his  palace  in  Moorshe- 
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Robert,  Lord  Clive.— From  the  picture  by  Diiuce, 
engraved  in  Malcolms  Lite  of  Clive 


hand  to  his  officers  and  troops,  collect  all  of  the 
array  that  he  could,  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
it,  and  try  once  more  the  fortune  of  war.  He 
agreed,  or  at  least  seemed  to  agree,  with  these 
bolder  advisers;  but,  dismissing  the  council  and 
retiring  to  the  apartments  of  his  women,  his  fears 
overcame  him,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  flee 
from  his  capital.  The  circumstances  of  his  flight 
wei-e  essentially  oi-ieutal,  resembling  scores  of 
other  stories  told  of  dethroned  eastern  princes, 
Indians,  Persians,  Sai-acens,  or  Turks.  He  took 
with  him,  grasped  in  his  own  hand,  or  hid  under 
his  own  vest,  a  rich  casket  of  jewels;  and  his  chosen 
companions  were  his  favourite  concubine  and  his 
confidential  eunuch :  with  no  other  attendants 
than  these, and  disguised 
=.^5^^^  in  a  mean  dress,  he  de- 

^  sceuded  in  the  darkness 

^^^^  of  night  from  a  window 

of  the  palace,  threw 
himself  into  a  boat,  and 
ascended  the  river  to- 
wards Patna. 

On  the  moi-ning  of 
the  24th  of  June,  the 
day  after  the  battle, 
Meer  Jaffier  waited 
upon  Clive  at  Daud- 
pore  to  claim  the  throne. 
Conscious  how  strange 
his  conduct  at  Plassey 
must  have  appeared  to 
the  English,  he  was  not 
without  his  fears  and 
trepidations;  and,  when 
Clive' s  troops  drew  out 
to  receive  him  with 
military  honours,  he  fancied  they  intended  to 
kill  him  or  make  him  their  prisouei'.  He 
started  back  in  a  cold  agony;  but  Clive,  hastily 
advancing  to  receive  him,  and  embracing  him, 
hailed  him  as  Nabob  of  Bengal,  Orissa,  and 
Bahar.  His  fears  were  then  sufficiently  re- 
moved to  allow  of  an  hour's  consultation  with 
the  English  nabob-maker,  who  accepted  the  ex- 
cuses he  offered,  and  advised  him  to  push  for- 
ward to  Moorshedabad  with  all  his  horse,  in  order 
to  secure  the  palace  and  the  treasury  of  Surajah 
Dowlah.  Jaffier  and  his  cavalry  reached  the  capi- 
tal that  evening,  and  the  English  made  another 
advance  of  six  miles.     The  treasury  was  secured; 


dabad,  and  assembled  all  the  officers  that  had  ,  and  some  elephants  loaded  with  gold,  dresses, 
escaped  with  him  to  deliberate  what  next  was  to  \  furnitui-e,  and  women,  which  Surajah  Dowlah 
be  done,  or  what  means  were  most  proper  to  save  j  had  sent  away  previously  to  his  own  flight,  were 


him  from  the  wTath  of  his  enemies.  Some  were 
of  opiuion  that  he  ought  to  deliver  himself  up  to 
the  English,  and  trust  to  the  magnanimity  of 
the  "Daring  in  War,"  and  some  proposed  that 
he  should  dispense  his  treasures  with  a  liberal 


overtaken  and  brought  back  to  the  palace.  Hopes 
were  also  entertained  of  capturing  the  fleeing 
nabob  himself,  as  troops  of  horse  wei-e  sent  m 
pursuit  in  various  directions.  On  the  25th  Clive 
arrived  at  Mandipoor,  and  sent  Messrs.  Watts 
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aiul  Walsh,  with  an  escort  of  sepoys,  to  pay  a 
congratulatory  visit  to  Meer  Jattier,  and  to  look 
after  the  English  share  of  the  treasure.  Watts, 
who  was  at  houie  in  Moorshedabail,  where  heknew 
all  classes  and  conditions  of  men,  was  secretly 
assured  that  the  Mahometan  and  Hindoo  con- 
sj)irators  were  resolved  to  withhold  the  treasure 
from  their  English  allies;  and  that  lloyduUub, 
Meerun  the  son  of  Jalher,  and  C'uddum  Hussein 
Khan,  an  officer  of  distinction,  wei-e  in  a  new 
plot  to  ass:v.ssinate  Clive.  Whether  true  or  false, 
Mr.  Watts  thought  fit  to  believe  this  information, 
and  ('live  judged  it  prudent  to  jiostpone  his 
entry  into  Moorshedabad  until  the  2!)th ;  and 
when  he  entered  he  was  surrounded  by  200  Eng-  ] 
lish  aud  300  faithful  sepo\'s.  Moreover,  he  took 
up  his  quarters  in  a  strong  palace,  spacious  enough 
to  accommodate  his  oOO  men.  In  a  short  time 
young  Meerun  waited  upon  him  with  all  the  flat- 
tery and  adulation  of  the  East ;  and  Clive — we  j 
presume  with  a  good  escoi't — accompanied  Meerun 
to  pay  a  visit  to  his  father.  Meer  Jaffier  was 
found  installed  in  the  royal  palace,  in  the  splen- 
did hall  where  Surajah  Dowlah  had  been  wont 
to  give  audience.  The  musnud  or  throne  was  at 
the  top  of  that  hall ;  and  Clive,  perceiving  that 
Jaffier  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  regal  seat,  took 
him  by  the  hand,  led  him  up  the  hall,  aud  seated 
him  u]jon  the  musnud.  That  ancient  maker  and 
unmaker  of  kings,  the  gaunt  Earl  of  Warwick, 
never  displayed  more  might,  dignity,  and  de- 
cision. When  Jaffier  was  thus  put  in  his  master's 
place,  Clive  completed  the  eastern  ceremony  by 
presenting  to  him,  on  a  golden  platter,  a  heap  of 
gold  rupees,  and  then  all  present  prostrated  them- 
selves before  Jaffier  a-s  their  lawful  sovereign. 
The  next  morning  the  new  nabob  paid  a  visit  to 
the  English  commander  and  entered  upon  the 
delicate  subject  of  the  division  of  the  spoils. 
Clive  obtained  an  enormous  sum  in  coin,  plate, 
and  jewels,  and  the  promise  of  a  sum  equally 
large  to  be  paid  in  three  annual  instalments. 
Two  days  after  this  conference  the  fugitive  Sura- 
jah Dowlah  was  taken  at  Rajamahal,  on  the  in- 
formation of  a  poor  dervise,  whose  ears  he  had 
cut  off  about  a  year  before  :  he  Avas  brought  back 
to  Moor.shedabad,  and  there,  in  a  vile  dungeon, 
he  was  murdered  at  night  by  Meerun,  the  son  of 
Meer  Jaffier. 

M.  Law,  on  receiving  Sui-ajah  Dowlah's  last 
summons,  had  commenced  his  march  back  to 
Moorshedabad;  but,  upon  receiving  intelligence 
of  the  battle  of  Plassey,  he  stopped  short  when 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  place  where  the  fugi- 
tive nabob  was  taken.  If  the  Frenchman  had 
continued  his  mai'ch  for  a  single  day  he  might 
have  met  and  saved  the  nabob.  Law  soon  got 
the  news  of  the  capture  and  death  of  the  wretched 
man,  \\\mn  which  he  retreated  with  all  speed  into 


Bahar,  intending  to  otfer  his  services  to  Rarana- 
rain,  the  vice-nabob  of  the  province,  and  a  Hin- 
doo. This  movement  excited  alarm  in  the  new 
government  at  Moorshedabad,  and  Clive  readily 
agreed  to  send  troops  in  i)ursuit  of  the  dangerous 
Frenchman,  Meer  Jaffier  being  afraid  to  trust 
his  own  army.  Coote  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  this  flying  column,  which  consisted  of 
230  Europeans,  3('0  sepoys,  fifty  lascars,  and  two 
field-jiieces.  The  b.aggage,  stores,  carriages,  am- 
munition, aud  provisions  were  to  be  conveyed  up 
the  river  in  boats;  but  there  was  so  much  diffi- 
culty and  delay,  that  the  column  could  not  be^n 
its  march  till  the  6th  of  July,  when  Law  had  got 
half  way  to  Patna.  The  intrepid  and  indefati- 
gable Coote,  who  was  worthy  of  serving  under 
Clive,  led  his  small  column  into  districts  and 
through  wide  provinces  which  had  never  yet 
heard  the  ring  of  the  English  musket ;  but, 
although  his  progress  was  wonderfully  rapid, 
considering  the  climate  and  the  difficulties  he 
had  to  encounter,  he  could  not  overtake  the  nim- 
ble Frenchman,  who  threw  himself  into  Oude. 
Further  pui'suit  was  utterly  hopeless,  nor  was  it 
considered  prudent  to  cross  the  frontier  of  the 
powerful  ruler  of  Oude  with  so  small  a  force. 
Exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  deprived  of  many  of 
their  materials  of  war  by  the  sinking  of  some  of 
the  boats,  Coote  and  his  people  returned.  But 
the  route  had  been  traced  to  new  connections 
and  conquests,  and  it  was  pretty  clearly  demon- 
strated that  the  British  flag  would  ere  long  be 
planted  at  Patna,  Allahabad,  and  Benares. 

On  the  16th  of  August,  Admiral  Watson,  who 
had  very  materially  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  war  in  Bengal,  died  of  a  jungle  fever. 

For  some  time  while  Clive  was  changing  nabobs 
and  rooting  out  the  French  in  Bengal,  his  coun- 
trymen on  the  Coromandel  coast  endeavoured  to 
preserve  a  truce  with  the  French  at  Pondicherry. 
The  presidency  of  Madras,  which  had  despatched 
most  of  the  troops  and  ships  to  co-operate  on  the 
Hooghly,  instructed  Captain  Calliaud,  who  re- 
mained with  Mahomed  AH  in  Trichinopoly,  not 
to  engage  in  any  warlike  operations.  But  when 
they  got  intelligence  of  some  of  the  successes 
obtained  in  Bengal,  and  perceived  that  the  French 
in  the  Carnatic  were  receiving  no  reinforcement, 
they  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Madura. 
Calliaud  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  place, 
and  before  he  could  repeat  the  assault  he  was  re- 
called to  Trichinopoly  by  information  that  the 
French  were  showing  themselves  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood ;  this  was  on  the  21st  of  May  (1757). 
He  instantly  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  tents, 
baggage,  and  artillery  behind  him,  and  to  flee  to 
the  relief  of  Trichinopoly,  which  was  garrisoned 
by  1.50  European  infantry,  fifteen  artillerymen, 
700  sepoys,  600  men  furnished  by  a  Hindoo  chief 
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of  Taujore,  uud  about  400  worthless  fellows  be- 
longing to  Mahomed  All.  There  were  no  fewer 
than  500  French  prisonei's  within  the  walls,  who 
had  found  means  to  maintain  a  correspondence 
with  their  countrymen  outside,  and  who  were 
prepared  to  rise  upon  the  garrison.  The  besieg- 
ing army,  which  had  commenced  operations  seve- 
ral days  before  Captain  C'alliaud  received  the 
letter  at  Madura,  consisted  of  1000  Europeans, 
infantry  and  artillery,  150  European  cavalry,  and 
3000  sepoys,  supported  by  several  field-pieces,  all 
under  the  command  of  M.  D' Auteuil.  D'Auteuil 
threw  shot  and  shell  into  the  town  during  four 
successive  days.  It  was  expected  that  he  would 
attempt  a  storm,  but  he  remained  quiet  behind 
his  batteries ;  and  a  day  or  two  after,  Calliaud, 
with  admirable  rapidity  and  skill,  reached  the 
vicinity,  completely  deceived  the  French,  got  be- 
tween the  besiegers  and  the  besieged,  and  finally 
entered  Trichinopoly  in  triumph.  D'Auteuil 
raised  the  siege  the  same  day  and  retreated  to 
Pondicherry.  After  his  retreat  the  war  again 
languished  in  the  Carnatic  until  the  French ,  by 
an  Unexpected  movement,  took  the  important 
English  factory  of  Vizagapatam.  While  the 
presidency  of  Madras  were  demanding  money 
from  Mahomed  Ali  by  letters  and  messengers, 
Bajee  Rao's  Mahrattas  burst  into  the  country  to 
exact  at  the  sword's  point  tribute  or  black  mail 
from  the  same  poor  potentate.  The  nabob  bought 
them  off  for  the  present  with  200,000  rupees ; 
but  this  made  him  so  much  the  less  able  to  pay 
his  debts  to  the  English,  whose  treasury  was  al- 
most empty.  But  worse  followed;  for  Mahomed 
Ali,  besides  the  200,000  rupees  in  hand,  had  pro- 
mised the  Mahrattas  250,000  more  in  futuro; 
and  he  pretended  that  the  English  should  furnish 
this  sum  out  of  the  rents  of  the  lands  he  had  as- 
signed to  them  for  their  services  in  establishing 
his  authority.  This  demand  was  at  first  met  by 
the  presidency  with  anger,  and  a  resolution  to 
resist  it.  Morari  Row,  and  the  chiefs  of  some  of 
the  other  Mahratta  tribes,  ofi'ered  to  assist  the 
English  ;  but  their  services  would  have  cost  as 
much  as  the  sum  in  dispute,  and  their  return 
into  the  country  would  have  been  a  fresh  scourge, 
and  a  new  cause  of  impoverishment.  "The  Eng- 
lish," says  Orme,  "had  no  alternative  but  to  pay 
or  fight."  For  fighting  they  had  not  men  enough, 
and  for  paying  they  had  not  money  enough  ;  but 
the  credit  of  the  Company  was  known  even  in 
the  camps  of  the  wild  Mahrattas,  and  when  the 
Englisli  consented  to  pay,  they  agreed  to  take 
i:)art  of  the  amount  in  coin  and  part  in  bills. 

In  the  month  of  September  a  hostile  squadron 
of  twelve  ships  that  at  first  was  mistaken  for  a 
British  fleet  with  reinfoi-cements,  appeared  off 
Fort  St.  David.  This  French  force  was  com- 
manded by  M.  Bouvet,  who  enjoyed  the  reputa- 


tion of  being  one  of  the  best  naval  officers  of 
France ;  and  it  had  on  board  twenty  pieces  of  bat- 
tering cannon,  some  mortars,  and  a  great  number 
of  bombs  and  balls,  the  regiment  of  Lorraine, 
nearly  1000  strong,  fifty  artillerymen,  and  sixty 
volunteers;  the  troops  being  under  the  connnaud 
of  the  Marquis  de  Soupires.  The  English  from 
Fort  St.  David  saw  these  ships  rejiair  to  Pondi- 
cherry and  there  laud  the  troojjs;  this  was  on 
the  9th  of  September,  and  a  day  or  two  after  the 
whole  fleet  disappeared.  Bouvet  a})prehended 
that  the  junction  of  Watson  with  some  Englisli 
ships  already  on  the  coast  would  form  a  force 
superior  to  his  own,  and  he  determined  to  flee 
while  there  was  yet  time;  but  in  so  great  a  hurry 
was  he,  that  he  would  not  even  wait  to  land  the 
heavy  artillery  and  the  ammunition  which  lie 
had  brought,  for  the  landing  must  have  occupied 
some  time,  and  then  the  taking  in  of  ballast  would 
have  occupied  more.  Crowding  all  his  canvas 
lie  bore  away  for  the  Mauritius  or  Bourbon — 
fleeing  from  Watson,  who  had  been  nearly  a 
month  in  his  winding-sheet,  and  whose  fleet, 
under  the  command  of  Rear-admiral  Pococke, 
was  still  in  the  Hooglily.  On  the  very  day  on 
which  Bouvet  took  his  departure.  Captain  Cal- 
liaud took  Madura  by  making  a  fresh  expedition 
from  Trichinopoly,  and  by  carrying  a  military 
chest,  well  filled,  with  him.  On  the  other  side, 
however,  the  French,  reinforced  as  they  had  been, 
were  not  inactive,  or  without  triumi)hs  and  suc- 
cesses. Their  dread  of  the  arrival  of  Watson's 
fleet  deterred  them  from  attacking  Fort  St.  David ; 
and,  as  the  Marquis  de  Soupires'  orders  forbade 
his  engaging  in  any  distant  expedition,  they  could 
not  try  their  fortunes  again  at  Trichinopoly ;  they 
therefore  confined  their  operations  to  the  country 
between  Pondicherry  and  the  Paliar  river,  where 
they  took  Chittapet,  and  two  or  three  other  in- 
ferior forts  garrisoned  by  natives. 

As  soon  as  war  had  been  declared  in  Europe 
the  government  of  Louis  XV.  had  commenced 
preparations  for  a  formidable  expedition  to  the 
East.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  28th  of 
April,  1758,  that  a  squadron  of  twelve  ships 
reached  that  coast.  These  ships  were  commanded 
by  Count  d'Aclie,  and  they  had  on  board  a  regi- 
ment of  infantry  nearly  1 100  strong,  a  corps  of 
artillerymen,  and  a  number  of  officers  of  distinc- 
tion, all  under  the  command  of  Count  Lally,  a 
veteran  officer  of  Irish  extraction,  who  had  been 
all  his  life  in  the  service  of  Fj-ance,  and  who  had 
fought  against  the  English  at  Fontenoy.  So  high 
did  Lally  stand  at  this  time,  that  he  had  been 
appointed  governor- general,  with  the  most  ex- 
traordinary powers,  over  all  the  French  posses- 
sions and  establishments  in  India.  The  court  of 
Versailles  confidently  anticipated  that  this  new 
force,  being  added  to  the  troops  under  the  Mar- 
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quis  (le  Soupires,  would  be  sufficieut  to  clear  the 
whole  Coromandel  coast  of  the  Euglish.  Lally 
was  to  commeuce  operations  by  the  reduction  of 
Fort  St.  David.  He  dropped  into  Pondicherry 
with  two  of  the  ships,  and  D' Ache  repaired  at  once 
to  Fort  St.  David,  where  two  Englisli  frigates,  the 
only  ships  on  the  station,  were  run  ashore  and 
wrecked  to  prevent  their  being  ca])tured.  But, 
on  the  very  next  day.  Admiral  Pococke,  who  had 
brought  Watson's  squadron  i-ound  to  Ceylon,  stood 
into  the  road  and  brought  D'Ache  to  action. 
The  English  squadron  was  inferior  in  number ; 
some  of  the  ships  were  scarcely  fit  for  service. 
Nevertheless  Pococke  inflicted  a  very  sevei'e  blow 
on  the  French,  who  lost  500  men  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  one  ship.  Pococke's  ships,  how- 
ever, had  suffered  greatly  in  their  spars  and  rig- 
ging; and,  in  the  various  manoeuvres  which  fol- 
lowed the  battle,  they  drifted  to  leewai-d.  Before 
the  sea-fight  began,  some  of  the  French  troops 
from  Pondicherry,  hurried  on  by  the  impetuous 
Lally,  witliout  baggage,  or  even  provisions,  got 
to  the  rear  of  Fort  St.  David  and  drove  in  some 
English  outposts.  On  the  following  day,  the 
30th  of  April,  the  Marquis  de  Soupires  joined 
them  with  more  troops,  some  heavy  cannon  found 
in  Pondicherry,  and  a  convoy  of  provisions. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  Lally  arrived  in  pei-son, 
and  the  siege  of  Fort  St.  David  was  commenced. 
That  place  wa.s  defended  by  a  garrison  of  619 
Europeans,  and  1600  natives,  sepoys,  lascars,  and 
tojjasses;  but  Major  Polier,  wlio  held  the  com- 
mand, was  wretchedly  deficient  botli  in  military 
judgment  and  in  spirit.  Admiral  Pococke  was 
kept  at  a  distance  by  contrary'  winds;  and  on  the 
2d  of  June  the  fort  surrendered.  Lally  next  ob- 
tained possession  of  Devicotta,  a  weak  garrison  of 
thirty  English  and  600  sepoys  abandoning  that 
place  at  the  approach  of  the  Fi-ench.  After  these 
successes  Lally  returned  to  Pomlicherry  in  tri- 
umph, and  celebrated  a  Te  Deum.  But  he  had 
scarcely  done  praising  the  Lord  ere  he  began 
quarrelling  with  the  gentlemen  of  tlie  council,  on 
account  of  the  emptiness  of  the  treasury,  which 
seriously  impeded  his  future  o])erations.  He 
thus  early  prepared  in  India  a  strife  and  a  hatred 
which,  in  the  end,  brought  him  to  a  lamentable 
death;  and  he  continued  to  accuse  powerful  and 
resentful  men  of  having  appropriated  the  public 
money  to  their  own  use.  By  the  strengtli  of 
their  credit,  or  tlie  reliance  on  their  good  com- 
mercial faith,  the  English  had  often  been  enabled 
to  raise  money  among  the  native  bankers;  but  it 
was  not  so  with  the  French,  nor  did  Lally  pursue 
a  line  of  conduct  ]jroper  to  create  credit.  He 
made  an  incursion  into  Tanjore.  The  march  was 
long,  and  the  disposition  of  the  country-people 
everywhere  unfavoural>le,  for  tlie  treatment  he 
had  given  the  natives  during  the  siege  of  Fort 


St.  David  had  revolted  their  prejudices.  No 
bullock -men  or  market  people  would  follow  him 
excejjt  by  compulsion,  and  eveiy  act  of  compul- 
sion tended  to  spread  and  increase  the  ill-will 
against  him.  His  want  of  money  and  almost 
total  want  of  provLsious,  even  at  the  beginning 
of  the  march,  induced  him  to  rob  and  plunder; 
and  the  French  soldiery,  when  once  they  got  ac- 
customed to  these  opei-ations,  considered  every- 
thing as  their  own  that  the}'  could  seize  or  extort 
at  the  point  of  the  sword.  A  regiment  of  hussars 
was  constantly  employed  in  cattle-lifting,  and  the 
unfortunate  natives  saw  their  cows  and  their 
oxen  driven  into  the  French  camp,  where  uo 
price  was  ever  paid,  or  even  promised.  The  ef- 
fect of  this,  however,  was  slight  and  trivial,  com- 
pared to  the  excitement  produced  by  the  outrages 
the  French  offered  to  the  women  and  to  the  Brah- 
mins. All  who  liad  money  fled  at  Lally's  ap- 
proach, and  carrieil  their  jn-ojierty  with  tliem. 
He  could  do  nothing  but  plunder  the  poor,  and 
destroy  houses  and  ])agodas,  and  at  Kivalore  he 
put  six  Brahmins  to  death  by  blowing  them 
from  the  mouths  of  his  field-pieces.  On  the  l&th 
of  July  lie  halted  near  to  the  walls  of  the  city  of 
Tanjore,  and  began  to  throw  shot  and  shell  at 
the  principal  buildings.  In  the  meantime  Eng- 
lish assistance  had  beeii  called  for,  and  600  sepoys 
were  on  their  march  from  Ti:ichinopoly  to  Tan- 
joi'e.  After  five  days'  firing  a  breach  was  made 
in  the  walls;  but  by  this  time  Lally  had  burned 
nearly  all  his  gunpowder,  and  notwithstanding  all 
his  cattle-lifting,  he  had  not  provisions  for  more 
than  two  days.  On  the  8th  of  August  his  uneasi- 
ness was  increased  bj'  intelligence  that  another 
engagement  had  taken  place  between  the  French 
and  English  squadrons.  Early  the  next  morning 
the  Engli.sh  sepoys  entered  Tanjore,  and  made  a 
destructive  sortie.  Lally,  who  narrowly  escaped 
being  slain,  spiked  his  heavy  guns,  tlu'ew  the 
shot  into  wells,  destroyed  most  of  his  baggage, 
and  then,  in  the  darkness  of  night,  began  a  dis- 
astrous retreat  from  Tanjore.  On  his  road  he 
was  informed  that  M.  d'Acho  was  determined  to 
sail  away  fur  the  ^Mauritius,  without  seeking  any 
further  action  with  Pococke.  The  engagement 
between  the  hostile  squadrons,  reported  to  Lall}"- 
while  at  Tanjore,  had  been  a  closer  and  hotter 
affiiir  than  the  former  encounter,  and  D'Ache  at 
the  end  of  it  had  run  before  the  wind  and  escaped, 
though  with  two  or  three  of  his  ships  much  shat- 
tered in  their  hulls.  No  prayers,  no  re]u-oaches, 
no  tlireats  could  induce  the  French  admiral  to 
I'emain  any  longer  on  the  coast ;  and,  on  the  2d 
of  September,  he  took  his  departure. 

To  ]irocure  money  for  the  siege  of  Madi-as, 
which  he  had  determined  to  underUike,  Lally 
now  made  predatory  but  very  useless  excursions 
to  Arcot,  where  he  could  find  nothing  woi'th  the 
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taking.  He  retiu'ued  to  Pondicherry,  to  blame 
everybody  and  everything  excei)t  his  own  folly 
and  presumption.  On  his  first  arrival  in  the 
country  he  had  resolved  to  be  sole  hero  in  India; 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  reduced  Fort  St.  David 
he  recalled  M.  Bussy  from  the  Deccan,  speaking 
contemptuously  of  the  character  and  exploits  of 
that  truly  remarkable  man.  Lally  was  a  loud 
and  bohl  talker,  he  made  no  secret  of  his  senti- 
ments, and  Bussy  would  have  been  no  French- 
man if  he  had  not  resented  with  vivacity  these 
various  attacks  on  his  fame.^  Ill  assorted  and  ill 
agreed,  with  rancorous  feelings  on  both  sides, 
they  were  to  proceed  together  to  capture  Madras 
and  root  out  the  English  power  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast,  even  as  Clive  had  rooted  out  the 
French  in  Bengal.    By  contributing  60,000  rupees 


of  his  own,  and  setting  a  subscrij)tion  on  foot 
among  the  gentlemen  of  the  council  of  Pondi- 
cherry— all  very  poorly  provided  with  cash  or 
averse  to  giving  or  lending — Lally  i-aised  94,000 
rupees;  and  with  this  insignificant  treasure,  and 
an  army  of  2700  Europeans  and  4000  native 
trooi)s,  sepoys  and  others,  he  repaired  to  Madras, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  12th  of  December,  with- 
out money  and  almost  without  food  for  the  troops. 
Major  Lawrence,  Clive's  old  superior,  and  Mr. 
Pigott,  held  command  within  the  walls  of  Madras, 
where  the  total  of  the  force  collected  was  1758 
Europeans,  2220  sepoys,  and  200  of  Mahomed 
All's  cavalry  —  these  last  being  scarcely  worth 
their  rations.  On  the  14th  of  December  the 
French  took  possession  of  the  Black  Town,  which 
was  open  and  defenceless;  and  there  the  soldiei's, 
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breaking  open  some  arrack  stores,  got  drunk  and 
mad,  and  committed  great  disorders.  Batteries 
were  erected,  and  a  siege  was  begun  in  form. 
But  Lally's  condition  was  rendered  desperate  by 
the  return  of  Admiral  Pococke  to  the  coast,  and 
by  the  entrance  into  the  harbour  of  Madras  of 
two  frigates  and  six  of  the  Company's  ships,  hav- 
ing on  board  600  king's  troops  fresh  from  Eng- 
land. This  was  on  the  16th  of  February,  1759, 
when  Lally  had  been  two  months  and  four  days 
under  the  walls  of  Madras.  Again  pouring  out 
invectives  and  blaming  everybody  but  himself, 
Lally  on  the  night  of  the  I7th  decamped  as  silently 
as  he  could  with  his  army  in  a  mutinous  state. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  Major  Lawrence,  with 
1156  Europeans,  1570  sepoys,  1120  Colleries,  1956 
horse,  and  ten  field-pieces,  of  which  two  were 
twelve-poimders,  commenced  his  march  to  Con- 
jeveram,  where  Lally  had  concentrated  his  forces, 
but  where  he  was  looking  in  vain  for  some  small 
detachments  which  he  had  intrusted  to  the  re- 
bellious brother  of  Mahomed  Ali — for  they  had 
all  been  murdered  by  the  ally  whom  they  had 
been  sent  to  assist,  and  who  was  now  anxious  to 
renew  his  friendship  with  the  English  and  his 
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allegiance  to  his  brother,  seeing  that  the  star  of 
Lally's  fortune  was  becoming  but  a  glimmering 
and  uncertain  light.  For  twenty-two  days  the 
French  and  English  armies  lay  encamped  in  sight 
of  each  other.  After  this  inactivity  the  English 
struck  off  for  Wandiwash,  entered  that  town,  and 
began  to  break  ground  against  the  fort.  The 
French  hurried  to  defend  the  place ;  and  the 
English,  giving  them  the  slip,  hastened  back  and 
took  the  more  important  fort  of  Conjeveram. 
On  the  28th  of  May  both  Lawrence  and  Lally  put 
their  armies  into  cantonments. 

Towards  the  end  of  June,  three  of  the  Com- 
pany's ships  reached  Madras  with  100  recruits, 
and  the  welcome  intelligence  that  the  enterpris- 
ing Coote,  now  a  lieutenant -colonel,  might  be 
shortly  expected  on  the  coast  with  1000  of  the 
king's  troops.  At  the  end  of  July  the  first  divi- 
sion of  the  promised  troops  arrived  at  Negapa- 
tam.  On  the  20th  of  August,  Admiral  Pococke 
bore  away  for  Trincomalee,  in  the  island  of  Cey- 
lon, where,  to  his  astonishment,  he  discovered  his 
old  adversary  M.  d'Ache  with  eleven  ships  of  the 
line  and  three  frigates. 

The  English  squadron  consisted  of  nine  sliiiis 
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of  the  line,  oue  frigate,  two  of  the  Company's 
ships,  and  a  five-ship;  their  entire  number  of  guns 
being  174  less  than  that  of  the  Fi-ench.  Pococke 
determined  on  an  immediate  action,  but  the  cur- 
rents, the  wind,  and  the  weather  prevented  the 
close  meeting  of  the  fleets  till  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber, when,  after  a  sharp  action  of  two  hours' 
duration,  the  careful  Frenchman  once  more  re- 
tired before  the  flag  of  Pococke.  From  the  usual 
difference  in  their  modes  of  firing,  the  English 
suffered  most  in  their  rigging,  and  the  Fi-ench  lost 
the  greater  number  of  men.  D'Ache,  having  all 
his  topmasts  standing,  got  safe  to  Pondicherry— 
which  was  his  object — several  days  before  Po- 
cocke could  reach  Negapatam.  The  ari'ival  of  the 
squadron  saved  the  French  council  from  absolute 
despair:  it  brought  to  them  only  180  men,  but  it 
brought  what  was  more  needed  than  soldiei-s,  it 
poured  into  the  empty  coffers  at  Pondicherry, 
specie  to  the  amount  of  about  £16,000  sterling,  and 
a  quantity  of  diamonds  valued  at  £17,000,  which 
had  been  taken  in  an  English  East  Indiaman.  But 
DAche  had  scarcely  landed  these  precious  com- 
modities, when  he  again  intimated  he  must  leave 
the  coast  immediately  and  return  to  the  Mauri- 
tius; his  ordera  being  peremptory  to  take  care  of 
his  ships,  whose  loss  France  could  ill  afford  at  this 
crisis  of  a  losing  war  in  Europe,  in  Canada,  and 
nearly  everywhere  else.  But  the  French  on  shore 
represented  that  Pondicherry  must  be  lost,  tliat 
everything  they  had  obtained  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  Englisli 
fleet  and  army,  if  the  ships  were  withdrawn  ;  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Pondicherry,  civil  and  military, 
assembled  in  council  and  signed  a  vehement  pro- 
test ;  but  neither  this  nor  anything  else  could 
prevail  upon  D'Ache  to  alter  or  delay  his  depar- 
ture. He  was,  however,  induced  to  land  and 
leave  behind  him  400  Caffres  who  had  been  serv- 
ing in  his  fleet,  and  500  Europeans,  partly  ma- 
rines and  partly  sailors. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  dollars  and  diamonds, 
the  French  army  in  cantonments  were  reduced  to 
an  extremity  of  distress,  and  even  Lally's  own 
regiment  had  mutinied  for  want  of  pav.  The 
English,  who  had  surprised  and  taken  the  fort  of 
Coverypauk  in  July,  wei-e  encouraged,  by  the 
disorganized  state  of  the  enemy,  to  make  an  at- 
tack upon  Wandiwash;  and  on  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember their  whole  army,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Brereton,  marched  from  Conjeveram  for 
this  ])urpose.  Their  apjjroacli,  however,  restored 
the  French  to  some  discipline  and  spirit ;  thev 
gathered  within  and  around  the  menaced  fort, 
and  an  assault  was  repelled  with  the  loss  of  200  of 
the  English.  But  in  other  directions  the  French 
lost  ground  almost  daily;  they  were  in  rags  and 
half  starved,  and  Lally's  only  remaining  hope 
was,  that  the  money  receis'ed  at  Pondicherry  was 


more  than  was  reported,  and  that  he  and  his 
troops  might  obtain  the  greater  part  of  it.  Nor 
were  quan-els  and  cabals  in  his  own  camp  and 
quarters  the  only  bitter  fruit  which  Lally  ga- 
thered by  recalling  Bussy  from  the  Deccan.  The 
English  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  that 
prevailing  man  to  commence  negotiations  with 
sev^eral  native  chiefs  in  the  Deccan,  and  even 
witli  Salabut  Jung  himself;  and  Clive  from  Ben- 
gal had  detached  Colonel  Forde  to  tlie  Northern 
Circars,  those  valuable  provinces  which  had  been 
ceded  to  Bussy.  Fbrde,  with  500  British  troops, 
2100  native  troops,  six  field-pieces,  twenty-four 
six-pounders  for  battery,  a  howitzer,  and  an  eight- 
inch  mortar,  proceeded  by  sea  to  Vizagapatam. 
There  he  landed  and  joined  the  army  of  Anuu- 
derauz,  who  had  engaged  to  co-operate  against 
the  French  in  the  hope  that  the  English  would 
secure  him  in  sundry  territorial  claims,  and  even- 
tually make  him  sovereign  of  the  Deccan.  Before 
starting  together  a  treaty  was  made  between  the 
English  colonel  and  the  Indian  rajah;  and  it  was 
finally  agreed  on  the  part  of  the  rajah  that  he 
should  supply  50,000  rupees  per  month  for  the 
exjjenses  of  the  English  army. 

Forde  and  the  rajah  then  advanced  to  Pedda- 
poor,  and  there  encountered  il.  Conflans,  who 
had  been  left  by  Bussy  in  command  of  a  French 
force,  strong  enough  to  have  kept  in  awe  the  un- 
warlike  Hindoos,  but  too  weak  to  stand  against 
the  English  force  now  unexpectedly  brought 
against  them.  The  French  were  thoroughly  de- 
feated by  the  English  and  sejioys  alone.  Con- 
flans had  had  the  forethought  to  send  off  the 
military  treasure  on  two  camels,  but  the  sjioils  of 
the  field  were  very  considerable :  thirty  pieces  of 
cannon,  most  of  which  were  brass  ;  fifty  tumbrils 
and  other  carriages  laden  with  ammunition ;  seven 
nioi-tars  from  8  to  13  inches,  with  a  large  provi- 
sion of  shells;  UX)0  draught  bullocks,  and  all  the 
tents  of  the  French  battalion.  "When  the  rout 
of  the  French  began,  Forde,  thinking  that  they 
might  then  have  some  heart  and  be  of  some  use, 
called  uj)  Auunderauz's  horse ;  but  he  might  as 
well  have  called  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,  for 
these  black  cavaliere,  and  all  their  infantry  as 
well,  with  the  rajah  in  the  midst  of  them,  had 
conveniently  found  a  deep  but  dry  tank,  where 
they  had  remained  cowering  during  the  whole  of 
the  action,  and  from  which  they  refused  to  move 
so  long  as  there  were  cannon-balls  and  bullets 
flying  about.'  And,  unfortunately,  Anunderauz 
would  no  more  pay  than  fight ;  so  that  for  seve- 
ral weeks  Forde,  who  had  spent  all  the  money  he 
had  brought  with  him,  was  reduced  to  a  stand- 
still. The  French,  however,  still  worse  off,  kept 
retreating;  Eajahmundry  was  abandoned,  and 
Conflans  sought  refuge  in  Masulipatam,  urging 
'  Onite. 
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Salabut  Jmig  to  send  him  some  assistance.  Sala- 
biit  Jung  responded  to  these  appeals  by  putting 
an  army  in  motion,  and  by  collecting  other  troops 
at  Golconda  and  Hyderabad.  After  a  mischiev- 
ous delay  Colonel  Forde  obtained  a  little  money 
from  the  i-ajah,  and  marching  through  EUore, 
where  several  native  chiefs  joined  him,  he  ar- 
rived on  tlie  6th  March,  1759,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Masulipatam,  Conflaus'  abiding -place, 
and  the  most  important  and  strongest  place  the 
French  had  on  that  coast.  The  ti-oops  within 
were  more  numerous  than  the  besiegers ;  yet 
Colonel  Forde,  by  making  an  assault  on  three 
points  at  the  same  moment,  induced  Conflans  to 
surrender,  and  after  a  siege  of  only  twelve  days 
Masulipatam  remained  to  the  English. 

The  victorious  flag  had  not  been  hoisted  a  week 
over  the  walls,  when  two  French  ships  with  a 
reinforcement  of  300  men  appeared  in  the  offing. 
They  went  back  ;  but  the  army  of  the  soubahdar, 
which  had  been  marching  to  the  relief  of  Con- 
flans, halted  where  it  was,  and  soon  received  in 
their  camp  the  English  commander,  not  as  an 
enemy,  but  as  a  friend  and  ally.  Salabut  Jung, 
seeing  that  the  English  were  eveiywhere  vic- 
torious, and  considering  that  their  protection  and 
assistance  would  be  as  valuable  as  that  of  the 
French  had  been,  readily  entered  into  a  new 
treaty,  by  which  he  ceded  a  considerable  territory 
about  Masulipatam  to  the  English,  bound  him- 
self not  to  permit  for  the  future  any  French  settle- 
ment in  his  dominions,  and  to  oblige  the  French 
army  of  observation  collected  at  Rajahmundry, 
to  evacuate  the  country  and  cross  the  Kistna  with- 
in fifteen  days  ;  the  English  on  their  part  agreeing 
to  support  him  against  his  enemies  in  general,  and 
his  rebellious  brother  Nizam  Ali  in  particular. 
As  Forde  prepared  to  march  against  them,  the 
French  broke  up  from  Rajahmundry,  crossed 
the  Kistna,  and  marched  to  the  westward,  the 
soubahdar's  elder  brother  having  promised  that 
he  would  take  them  into  his  pay  in  a  short  time. 

The  English  factories  which  had  been  swept 
away  by  the  successes  of  Bussy  were  immediately 
re-established,  and  Forde  with  his  little  army  re- 
mained at  Masulipatam  till  he  should  receive 
further  orders  from  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  or 
rather  from  Clive,  who  originated  and  directed 
every  great  measure,  taking,  in  all  cases  of  in- 
decision and  doubt,  the  responsibility  upon  him- 
self, and  not  vmfrequently  treating  the  coinicil 
with  contempt.  -For  many  months  he  had  acted 
as  if  he  had  been  governor-general  of  Bengal  or 
of  all  India,  though  his  real  place  was  on  the 
Coromandel  coast,  and  his  rank  merely  that  of 
governor  of  Fort  St.  David.  The  directors  at 
home,  after  the  catastro])he  at  Calcutta  and  the 
misconduct  of  Mr.  Drake,  had  appointed  a  very 
absurd  sort  of  government  by  rotation,  but  the 


members  of  this  government  themselves  made 
Clive  their  president;  and  immediately  after, 
learning  the  particulars  of  his  victory  at  Plassey, 
the  court  of  directors  sent  out  his  appointment 
to  be  governor  of  Bengal.' 

Meer  Jaffier  very  soon  required  the  assistance 
of  those  who  had  made  him  nabob.  Many  native 
chiefs  rebelled  against  him,  and,  far  and  near, 
he  was  almost  surrounded  by  enemies,  all  eager 
for  his  throne,  or  for  a  slice  out  of  his  rich  terri- 
tories. Mahomed  Cooly  Khan,  the  lord  of  Alla- 
habad, the  rajahs  Sunder  Sing  and  Bulwant  Sing, 
and,  most  powerful  of  all,  his  neighbour  Sujah 
Dowlah,  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  were  united — as  far 
as  such  beings  could  unite  in  one  object — against 
Meer  Jaffier  ;  and  their  cause  received  the  high 
sanction  of  the  name  and  afterwards  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Mogul  of  Delhi's  eldest  son,  the  Shah 
Zada,  who  had  established  him.self  in  Rohilcund, 
and  had,  at  the  time,  a  considerable  army  of  Ro- 
hillas,  half  soldiers  and  half  robbers  by  profes- 
sion, but  a  hardier  and  a  braver  race  than 
any  in  the  lower  parts  of  Hindoostan.  In  a  short 
time  the  Shah  Zada  descended  from  Rohilcund 
with  an  army  of  40,000  men,  Rohillas,  Mah- 
rattas,  Jauts,  and  Afghans ;  and  other  forces 
were  expected  to  join  him  on  his  advance.  The 
successor  of  Surajah  Dowlah  thought  he  had  no 
help  or  hope  except  in  Clive,  and  he  showered 
letters  and  messages  upon  him,  and  constantly 
besieged  with  prayers  and  agents  the  new  Eng- 
lish resident  at  Moorshedabad — Mr.  Warren 
Hastings — who  had  arrived  in  India  as  a  young 
writer  in  the  ye.ar  1750,  as  poor  and  as  friendless 
as  Clive,  who,  if  not  the  first  to  discover  his 
abilities  and  energy  of  character,  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  that  gave  him  any  important  pro- 
motion. Warren  Hastings  had  a  near  view  of 
the  imbecility  and  confusion  of  the  nabob's  court 
and  government — a  confusion  worse  confounded 
by  the  intrigues  and  vices  of  the  nabob's  son 
Meerun — and  he  wrote  nearly  every  day  to  his 
patron  Clive  that  all  classes  confided  in  him,  and 
in  him  alone ;  that  without  his  intervention  the 
whole  fabric  of  government  would  fall  to  pieces 
by  intestine  broils,  and  Orissa  and  Bahar  be 
severed  fi-om  Bengal  even  before  the  arrival  of 
the  invaders  from  Rohilcund.  Weakened  by 
the  force  detached  to  the  Circars  under  Forde, 
and  by  other  detachments  sent  to  Madras,  Clive 
at  this  moment  could  only  count  in  Bengal  about 
300  British  infantry,  100  artillery,  and  2500 
disciplined  sepoys.  Yet  with  this  force  he  not 
only  resolved  to  meet  the  mighty  confederacy 
which  threatened  Meer  Jaffier,  but  he  also  sent 
orders  to  Forde  to  continue  his  conquests,  and 
then  to  proceed  not  to  Bengal,  to  join  and  assist 
him,  but,  if  needed,  to  Madras,  there  to  fini.sh 


'  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Lift  of  Clive. 
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the  ludiau  story  of  Count  Lally.  Clive  began 
his  march  on  the  25th  of  February,  and  arrived 
in  a  few  days  at  Moorshedabad.  On  the  13th  of 
March,  he  left  Moorshedabad  to  advance  upon 
Patna.  Just  before  starting  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  secret  committee,  telling  them  that  the  enemy 
from  the  north  had  reached  the  river  which  di- 
vides Oude  from  Bahar,  and  were  expected  soon 
to  beat  Patna,  the  capital  of  the  latter  province  ; 
but  he  added,  in  a  tone  of  pei'fect  confidence, 
that  with  his  400  English  and  2500  sepoys  he 
would  soon  give  a  good  account  of  the  Shah  Zada, 
although  his  army  was  estimated  to  be  50,000 
strong.  At  this  moment  he  did  not  know  whether 
M.  Law  and  his  fugitive  band  had  joined  the  in- 
vaders or  not.  On  arriving  at  Shahabad,  Clive 
received  intelligence  that  Ramnarain,  the  gover- 
nor of  Patna,  had  abandoned  his  post  and  gone 
over  to  the  shah.  L^pon  this  he  wrote  to  Meer 
Jaffier,  telling  liim  to  give  over  the  sports  and 
pastimes  of  the  Hooley — the  carnival  of  the 
Indians — in  which  the  nabob  was  then  busily 
engaged  at  Moorshedabad,  and  hasten  to  the 
field  if  he  desired  to  preserve  liis  country.  To 
Ramnarain,  whom  he  had  served  on  many  oc- 
casions, and  whom  he  had  preserved  from  the 
treachery  and  rapacity  of  Meer  Jaffier  and 
Meeruu,  he  wrote  at  the  same  moment — "I  have 
neither  eyes  to  see  nor  ears  to  liear  the  letter  I 
have  now  received  from  Mr.  Amyatt ;  nor  could 
aught  but  the  gi-eat  confidence  I  have  in  him  in- 
duce me  to  give  credit  to  its  contents.  Have  you 
no  sense  of  the  obligations  you  are  under  to  me 
for  all  the  cares  and  pains  I  have  taken  for  you? 
If  you  had  not  courage  equal  to  the  occasion,  yet 
what  could  have  induced  you  to  act  so  imprudent 
a  part  1  What  power  has  the  Shah  Zada  to  re- 
sist the  united  forces  of  the  nabob  and  the  Eng- 
lish? Think  then  what  will  be  your  fate."  The 
fact,  however,  proved  to  l)e  that  Ramnarain  had 
not  run  away  to  the  enemy,  but  was  only  think- 
ing of  doing  so  ;  and  when  he  received  this  letter, 
after  some  few  words  on  the  insufficiency  of  the 
means  of  defence,  he  declared  that  he  would 
defend  Patna,  anil  prove  true  to  the  nabob.  In 
effect,  encouraged  by  the  rapid  marches  of  the 
English,  that  Hindoo  did  prove  true  and  steady, 
and  the  next  news  Clive  received  of  him  was, 
that  he  had  repelled  two  assaults  made  upon  the 
place.  However,  not  to  trust  too  much  to  Hindoo 
valour,  Clive  hurried  forward  a  detachment  of 
his  own  sepoys  under  the  command  of  Ensign 
Mathews  to  assist  in  the  defence.  P>ut  the  dread 
of  Clive's  name  alone  was  sufficient  to  disper.se 
the  invading  army  ;  and  on  the  5th  of  A]>ril,  the 
<lay  before  ^latlu-ws  could  reach  Patna,  the  Shah 
Zada,  though  he  had  ]>os.se9sed  himself  of  some 
of  the  bastions,  raised  the  siege,  and  began  to  re- 
treat in  the  greatest  disorder.     M.  Law  with  his 


small  party  joined  the  prince  on  the  day  of  this 
retreat,  but  could  not  pi-evail  upon  him  to  halt 
and  make  another  attack.  The  "Daring  in  War," 
the  "Protector  of  the  Great,"  entered  Patna  with- 
out any  parade  of  triumph  ;  but  there  were  few 
that  saw  him  there  but  felt  he  was  in  reality  the 
lord  of  all  that  part  of  India.  Meanwhile  the 
Shah  Zada,  continuing  his  precipitate  retreat, 
had  crossed  the  river  Caramnassa  into  Oude.  The 
Nabob  of  Oude,  who  had  prepared  to  join  him  if 
he  had  been  successful,  now,  with  true  Indian 
faith,  declared  himself  the  enemy  of  the  fugitive 
prince,  who,  deserted  by  the  troops  and  abandoned 
by  his  followers,  knew  not  whom  to  trust  or 
whither  to  flee.  Considering  that  Clive  had  more 
power  and  more  generosity  than  any  one  else 
to  whom  he  could  address  him.self,  he  wrote  an 
humble  and  imploring  letter  to  him,  and  for- 
warded it  by  an  officer  who  enjoyed  his  confid- 
ence. Notwithstanding  the  decided  answer  he 
got,  the  fugitive  prince,  in  the  extremity  of  his 
distress,  sent  several  more  letters  or  messages  to 
Clive,  who  resolutely  persisted  in  his  first  deter- 
mination ;  but,  out  of  compassion,  sent  his  un- 
happy coiTespondent  a  ])resent  of  500  gold  mo- 
hui-s,  or  about  £l(MK)  sterling,  to  enable  him  to 
escape  to  some  safer  country.  The  Shah  Zada 
took  this  last  hint,  continued  his  flight,  and  was 
refiorted  to  be  going  to  take  refuge  in  the  Gha- 
zipoor  country.  Clive  then  directed  his  arms 
again.st  some  Rajpoot  and  hill  chiefs  of  Bahar, 
who  had  invited  and  assisted  the  Shah  Zada  ;  and 
having  reduced  them  to  submission  rather  by 
policy  than  by  fighting,  having  tranquillized  the 
whole  coimtiy  by  processes  which  seemed  as  rapid 
as  magic,  and  having  left  a  small  force  in  Patna 
to  aid  Ramnarain,  he  returned  quietly  to  Moor- 
shedabad, and  thence  to  Calcutta.' 

Great  were  the  seiwices  he  had  rendered  to  his 
ally  ^leer  Jaffier,  and,  if  not  to  that  poor  ])han- 
tom  the  Great  Mogul,  to  the  grand  vizier  who 
reigned  in  his  name,  and  whose  firmans  were  con- 
sidered by  the  natives  as  the  voice  and  will  of 
the  descendant  of  Aurungzebe.  The  vizier,  as 
one  mark  of  favour,  informed  Clive  that  the  Eng- 
lish might  establish  a  factory  at  Delhi,  the  royal 
city ;  and  he  assured  the  "  Daring  in  War"  that 
the  Mogul  would  show  him  the  gi-eatest  favour, 
and  that  his  honours  should  be  increased.  Meer 
Jaffier,  who  owed  everything  to  him,  gave  more 
substantial  and  pei-sonal  proofs  of  his  gi'atitude, 
confening  on  Clive,  for  life,  as  a  jaghire,  or  estate, 
the  quit-rent  which  the  Company  was  bound  to 
pay  to  the  nabob  for  the  extensive  lands  held  by 
them  to  the  south  of  Calcutta,  which  quit-rent 


'  Orme :  Sir  Johu  Malcolm,  Life  nf  Clixy.  Sir  Johii  proves, 
V>y  documents  and  incontrovertible  facts,  that  a  very  consider- 
able jx^rtion  of  Mr.  Mill's  accoiuit  of  Clive's  proceedings  at  this 
critical  moment  in  Bahar  is  seriously  incorrect. 
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was  re]3uteJ  to  be  worth  thirty  lacs  of  rupees, 
or   about    £30,000    sterling,    per   annum.      Mr. 
Warren  Hastings  had  the  satisfaction  of  di-aw- 
ino  up,  at  the  nabob's  request,  the  form  of  the 
letter  to  be  written  to  the  council  at  Calcutta,  to 
acquaint  them  with  this  splendid  donation  to  his 
patron      But  the  gratitude  of  Meer  Jaffier  was 
not   of   a  very  enduring   or    steady  kind.     The 
nabob  was  made  to  feel  eveiy  day  that  the  power 
and  consideration  of   the  Englishman  were  far 
greater  than  his  own  ;  and  that  he,  who  had  put 
hira  on  a  throne  and  defendeil  him  upon  it,  could 
at  any  time  overthrow  him,  or  abandon  him  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  his  enemies.     He  looked 
round  for  some  other  support,  and  for  some  al- 
liance with  strength  enough  to  curb  the  authority 
of  Clive  and   impose   on    his  own    discontented 
chiefs,  whose   animosities,   though   secret,  were 
siiarp,  and   every   day   increasing   through    the 
rash  violence   of   his  son  Meerun,  and  his  own 
insincerity  and  broken  agreements.     No  native 
prince  could  furnish  a  force  that  would  look  the 
little   English    army  in   the   face.     As   for  the 
French  power,  broken  by  Colonel  Forde  in  the 
Circars  and  the  Deccan,  and  fast  bi'eaking  in  the 
Carnatic  by  the  folly  of  Lally  and  the  bravery 
and  skill  of  Major  Coote,  it  was  utterly  annihi- 
lated in  Bengal.     The  old  might  and  fame  of  the 
Portuguese  was  now  only  a  tradition,  nor  could 
it  be  said  that  the   Dutch  on  the  Indian  conti- 
nent possessed  much  more  power  than  the  Por- 
tuguese.    Yet,  in  his  impatience  of  the  English 
supremacy,  and  in  his  total  ignorance  of  the  de- 
cline of  the  Dutch  government  in  Eui-ope,  Meer 
Jaffier  looked  to  this  people  for  assistance ;  and 
though  they  had  been  slow  in  acknowledging  his 
authority,  and  had  been  guilty  of  several  slights 
very  oiFensive  to  his  pride,  he  opened  secret  com- 
munications with  the  Dutch  factoiy  at  Chinsurah, 
which  had  witnessed  witli  jealousy  and  dread  the 
British  conquest   of   Chandernagoi'e  in  its  near 
neighbourhood.     The  places  were  only  two  miles 
distant  from  each  other,  and  the  near  sight  of  the 
English  flag  was  worse  than  a  nightmare  to  the 
Dutch  factory,  who  now  wrote  the  most  urgent 
letters  to  the  governor  of  Batavia  exhorting  him 
to  fit  out  an  expedition  for  the  Hooghly,  in  order 
to  balance  the  English  power  in  Bengal.     There 
was  at  the  moment  no  war  in  Europe  between 
Holland  anfl  England  ;  but   the   governors  and 
factors  of  the  various  European  nations  in  India 
seem  to  have  been  wont,  whenever  it  suited  their 
purposes,  to  adopt  and  act  upon  the  principle  of 
the  old  buccaneers  in  America — that  European 
treaties  did  not  extend  to  the  regions  in  which 
they  were  living,  and  that  there  was  no  peace 
beyond  the  equinoctial  line.     The  authorities  of 
Batavia  wei'e  as  eager  to  send  an  expedition  as 
was  the  factory  at  Chinsui\ah  to  request  it;  and 


in  a  short  time  accounts  were  received  at  Calcutta 
that  the  Dutch  were  preparing  a  strong  arma- 
ment. The  nabob  played  his  part  well.  When 
Clive  sent  notice  to  him  of  tlie  Batavia  armament, 
he  pretended  to  be  greatly  alamned,  and  expressed 
his  hope  that  the  English,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty 
subsisting,  would  join  their  forces  to  his  to  oppose 
and  prevent  the  invasion  of  his  dominions.  He 
also  sent  Clive  the  cojiy  of  a  strong  letter  he  had 
addressed  to  the  Dutch  factory.  Early  in  the 
month  of  August  a  Dutch  ship  arrived  in  the 
Hooghly  with  European  troops  on  board.  Clive 
reported  this  arrival  to  Meer  Jaffier,  who,  after 
betraying  some  confusion,  sent  a  second  letter  to 
the  Dutch  factory,  and  ordered  his  troo])s  at  the 
town  of  Hooghly  to  join  the  English  and  prevent 
any  Dutch  ships  or  troops  from  ascending  the 
river.  The  Dutch  solemnly  protested  that  the 
ship  which  had  arrived  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
river  had  been  driven  in  by  stress  of  weather, 
and  that  she  and  the  troops  on  board  would  de- 
part in  peace  as  soon  as  they  had  obtained  water 
and  provisions.  The  vessel,  however,  continued 
to  lie  where  she  was,  and  attempts  were  made  to 
send  soldiers  up  to  Chinsurah  by  concealing  them 
in  the  bottom  of  native  boats ;  but  Clive  issued 
his  mandate  that  every  Dutch  or  native  boat 
should  be  stopped  and  searched.  The  gentlemen 
at  Chinsurah  remonstrated  and  protested  against 
these  proceedings  on  the  part  of  a  friendly  power ; 
but  Clive  continued  to  stop  their  soldiers  and  to 
send  them  back  to  their  ship,  telling  the  gentle- 
men of  the  factory  that  he  was  in  Bengal  in  a 
double  capacity  ;  that  as  an  English  officer,  while 
England  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  France,  he 
was  justified  by  the  laws  of  nations  in  searching 
all  vessels  whatever,  not  knowing  bvit  that  they 
might  introduce  French  troops  into  the  country ; 
and  that  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Great  Mogul,  he 
was  under  the  necessity,  by  a  solemn  treaty,  to  op- 
pose the  introduction  of  any  European  or  foreign 
troops  whatsoever  into  Bengal.  Early  in  October 
Meer  Jaffier  ai-rived  in  person  at  Calcutta,  as  if 
merely  intending  to  honour  Clive  with  a  visit. 
A  day  or  two  after  advices  came  from  below  of 
the  arrival  of  six  more  Dutch  ships  of  a  large  size, 
and  crammed  with  troops,  partly  Europeans  and 
partly  Malays,  from  Batavia  and  other  Dutch 
settlements  in  the  islands.  "Now,"  says  Cliv^e, 
or  a  pen  that  wrote  for  him,  "the  Dutch  mask 
fell  off",  and  the  nabob  (conscious  of  his  having 
given  his  assent  to  their  coming,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  our  attachment  and  his  own  unfaithful 
dealings  with  us)  was  greatly  confused  and  dis- 
concerted. He,  however,  seemed  to  make  light 
of  it ;  told  the  governor  (Clive)  he  was  going  to 
reside  three  or  four  days  at  his  fort  of  Hooghly, 
where  he  would  chastise  the  insolence  of  the 
Dutch,  and  drive  them  soon  out  of  the  river  again. 
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On  the  19th  of  October  he  left  Calcutta;  and,  in 
place  of  his  going  to  his  fort  at  Hooghly,  he  took 
up  his  residence  at  Cojah  Wazeed's  garden,  about 
half-way  between  that  and  Chinsurah  ;'  a  plain 
indication  that  he  had  no  apprehensions  from  the 
Dutch,  whom  he  received  there  in  the  most 
gracious  manner  he  could,  more  like  friends  and 
allies  than  as  enemies  to  him  and  his  country."" 
In  three  or  four  days  Clive  received  a  letter  from 
the  nabob,  informing  him  that  he  had  thought 
proper  to  grant  some  indulgence  to  the  Dutch  in 
their  trade,  and  that  the  Dutch  on  then*  part  had 
engaged  to  leave  the  river  with  their  ships  and 
troops  as  soon  as  the  season  would  permit.  But 
this  reference  to  the  seasons  was  unfortunate, 
inasmuch  as,  at  the  time  of  his  writing,  the  season 
permitted  their  departure  with  the  greatest  safety. 
Clive,  from  the  tenor  of  the  letter  and  the  wliole 
course  of  the  nabob's  conduct,  felt  assured  that 
the  Dutch  had  no  intention  to  quit  the  river, 
and  that  Meer  Jaffier  had  given  his  permission  to 
them  to  bring  up  their  troojis  if  they  could.  A 
very  few  days  later,  intelligence  was  received  that 
the  Dutch  armament  wa.s  actually  moving  up  the 
river  towards  (.Jalcutta,  and  that  the  Dutcli  agents 
were  enlisting  troops  of  every  denomination  at 
Chinsurah,  Cossimbazar,  and  even  as  far  up  the 
country  as  Patna,  and  this  plainly  with  the  con- 
nivance of  Meer  Jaffier,  and  the  more  open  as- 
sistance of  his  son  Meerun.  Clive  saw  that  tlie 
junction  of  the  armament  from  below  and  the 
troops  from  above,  with  the  force  already  col- 
lected within  the  walls  of  Chinsurah,  would  I)e 
followed  by  the  declaration  of  the  nabob  in 
favour  of  tlie  Dut.-li,  and  an  immediate  movement 
upon  the  English  settlements.  His  force  in  Euro- 
peans was,  at  the  moment,  actually  inferior  in 
number  to  that  of  the  Dutch  on  board  the  seven 
ships  alone,  witliout  counting  those  in  garrison 
at  Chinsurah ;  for  the  force  from  Batavia,  now 
accurately  reported,  consisted  of  700  Europeans 
and  800  Malays— the  latter  a  far  braver  race  of 
men  than  the  natives  of  Bengal. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost — this  was  no 
season  for  indulging  in  subtleties  aud  nice  dis- 
tinctions, or  for  turning  over  the  pages  of  Gro- 
tius  aud  Puffendorf — and  Clive  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  against  tlie  Dutch  as  if  tliey  were 
open  instead  of  secret  enemies.  At  the  critical 
moment  some  of  the  council  were  startled  by  the 
notion  of  infringing  the  treaties  of  peace  existing 


'  Tliis  Cojah  or  Khotlja  Wazeed,  who  w.is  distiiigiiisheil  Viy  tnc 
title  of  the  "  Glory  of  Jlercliaiits,"  was  a  iiereoii  of  great  wealth 
and  importance— a  sort  of  second  Omiclumd.  who  had  lived  a 
life  of  intrigue,  serving  and  betraying  all  parties  in  turns.  ITe 
had  been  an  agent  for  the  French,  an  .agent  for  the  English,  but 
was  latterly  Ijecome  an  agent  for  the  Dutch,  and  the  secret 
niedium  by  which  they  communicated  with  the  nabob,  and  the 
n.-vbob  with  them. 

*  Account  from  a  MS.,  entitled,  A  Narrative  o/tJie  PUpuUs  of 
the  Dutih  in  BiiK/al. 


between  the  United  Provinces  and  Great  Britain, 
aud  of  commencing  a  war  on  their  own  resjjonsi- 
bility.  But  Clive  said  that  "  a  public  man  may 
sometimes  be  called  upon  to  act  with  a  halter 
round  his  neck."  His  private  interests  must 
have  been  in  conflict  with  his  public  duty,  for  he 
had  recently  remitted  a  great  part  of  his  fortune 
to  Europe  through  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany, who  might  have  kept  the  money  in  the 
banks  of  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  both  in  re- 
venge and  in  compensation.  These  considerations 
might  have  induced  another  man  to  avoid  extre- 
mities, but  they  appear  to  have  had  no  weight 
whatever  with  the  "  Daring  in  War,"  who  was 
equally  daring  in  policy.  It  was  not  known 
whether  the  Dutch  would  come  up  the  river  and 
pass  the  English  batteries  with  their  ships  and 
troops  on  board,  or  whether  they  would  land  the 
troops  below  the  batteries,  and  march  them  thence 
by  land  ;  but  Clive  made  the  necessary  disposi- 
tions against  both  these  ])lans  of  operation,  as  far 
as  comported  with  the  smallness  of  liis  disposable 
force,  consisting  only  of  about  320  English,  1200 
.sepoys,  and  three  of  the  Company's  shij)S,  which 
were  all  that  were  then  in  the  river.  Just  at  this 
juncture  Colonel  Forde  returned  to  Calcutta  from 
his  career  of  conquests  in  the  Northern  Circars 
and  the  Deccan  :  he  had  quitted  his  command 
on  account  of  ill  liealth  and  disgu-st  at  the  conduct 
of  the  directors,  who  had  not  confirmed  Lis  ap- 
pointment, and  with  the  intention  of  returning 
to  England  by  the  first  opportunity  ;  but,  at  the 
invitation  of  his  friend  and  patron  Clive,  he 
readily  agi-eed  to  take  the  command  of  part  of 
the  forces.  On  the  19th  of  November  Forde 
moved  from  Calcutta  to  the  northward,  took  the 
Dutch  settlement  at  Barnagore,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Hooghly,  crossed  the  river  the  next  day 
with  liis  troops  and  fom*  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
marched  towards  Chandernagore,  to  strike  terror 
into  the  factory  of  Chinsurah,  and  to  be  readv  to 
intercept  the  Dutch  troops  in  case  they  should 
land.  The  rest  of  his  troops,  and  the  best  and 
largest  proportion,  with  many  volunteei-s  drafted 
from  the  militia,  and  i)art  of  an  indejiendent  com- 
))any  mounted  as  cavalry,  Clive  sent  down  to  the 
forts  on  the  river  inider  the  command  of  Captain 
Knox.  Mr.  Holwell,  who  had  survived  the  Black 
Hole  and  the  subsequent  barbarity  of  Surajali 
Dowlah,  took  charge  of  Fort  William  with  the 
militia,  consisting  of  about  250  English  and  a  few 
Portuguese.  Clive  remained  at  Calcutta,  but 
went  and  came,  dividing  his  attention  aud  pre- 
sence between  the  two  divisions  of  his  army 
under  Forde  and  Knox.  It  was  noticeable  that 
men  who  had  been  absolute  cowards  mider  Gover- 
nor Drake,  and  the  other  imbeciles  that  presided 
over  the  defence  of  Calcutta  at  tlie  time  of  Su- 
rajah  Dowlali's  siege,  were  now  brave,  alert,  and 
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confident.  The  three  English  East  Indiameu 
which  had  arrived  after  the  Dutch  were  lying  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  river,  between  that  squad- 
ron and  the  sea;  but,  as  the  Dutch  ships  now 
began  to  ascend  the  river,  these  Indianien  were 
ordered  to  pass  them  and  station  themselves  above 
the  English  batteries  at  Charnock  and  Tanna, 
where  fire-boats  had  been  prepared  to  assist  in 
destroying  them.  The  Dutch  commodore,  on 
seeing  the  three  Indiamen  coming  np,  sent  to  tell 
Commodore  Wilson  that  if  he  attempted  to  i)ass 
him  he  would  tire  upon  him.  On  the  21st  of 
November  the  Dutch  cast  anchor  within  range 
of  the  English  cannon  on  the  batteries ;  on  the 
23d  they  landed  on  the  Chinsurah  side  of  the 
river  their  army  of  1500  men,  and  then  dropped 
down  with  their  ships  to  a  place  called  "  Melan- 
choly Point " — for  them  a2)]:>ropriately  so  named 
— where  the  three  English  ships  were  lying  ready 
for  action.  The  moment  the  Dutch  troops  were 
landed  Clive  sent  Captain  Knox  across  the  river  to 
reinforce  Colonel  Forde,  and  ordered  Commodore 
Wilson  to  demand  immediate  restitution  of  our 
vessels,  subjects,  and  property;  and,  on  their  re- 
fusal, to  fight,  sink,  burn  and  destroy  the  Dutch 
squadron.  The  next  day  (the  24th)  the  demand 
was  made  and  refused.  The  Dutch  had  seven 
ships,  four  of  them  being  called  "  capital  ships ;" 
the  English  had  only  three,  and  they  appear  to 
have  derived  no  assistance  whatever  either  from 
the  land  batteries,  which  were  too  far  off,  or  from 
the  fire  boats.  Nevertheless,  Commodore  Wilson, 
who  began  the  attack,  ended  it  in  two  hours 
with  the  total  defeat  of  the  enemy.  Apparently 
alarmed  and  stupified  by  the  loss  of  their  squad- 
ron, the  Dutch  and  their  Malays  halted  and 
wavered  on  their  march  to  Chinsurah  ;  and  on 
the  25th,  the  day  after  the  fight  on  the  river, 
they  blundered  upon  a  wretched  position,  from 
which  retreat  was  difficult  and  a  further  advance 
impracticable.  Forde,  with  the  quick  eye  of  a 
soldier,  saw  their  blunder — saw  that  he  had  them 
upon  the  hip ;  but  there  came  over  him  a  doubt 
and  a  misgiving  ;  and,  hesitating  to  attack  the 
troojis  of  an  Eui-opean  nation  not  in  a.  state  of 
declared  war,  he  sent  a  hasty  messenger  across 
the  river  with  a  note  to  Clive,  saying  "  that  if  be 
had  the  order  of  council,  he  could  attack  the 
Dutch,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  destroying  them." 
Clive,  who  was  playing  a  quiet  game  at  cards 
when  the  note  reached  him,  took  out  his  pencil, 
and,  without  quitting  the  table,  wrote  on  the  back 
of  it — "  Dear  Forde,  fight  them  immediately.  I 
will  send  you  the  order  of  council  to-morrow." ' 
Accordingly,  Forde  fought  the  Dutch ;  and  the 
engagement  was  short,  bloody,  and  decisive.  It 
took  place  in  the  valley  of  Bedarra,  about  four 
miles  fi-om  Clhinsurah,  part  of  the  garrison  of 
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which  place  had  contrived  to  join  the  Dutch,  who 
were  badly  commanded  by  one  Roussel,  a  French 
soldier  of  fortune,  and  who  were  put  to  a  total 
rout  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  The  fugitives 
left  on  the  field  120  Europeans  and  200  Malays 
in  killed ;  about  150,  including  M.  Eoussel  and 
fourteen  other  officers,  were  wounded,  and  about 
350  Dutch  and  200  Malays  were  taken  prisoners. 
The  total  loss  of  the  English  was  inconsiderable. 
From  the  field  of  his  easy  victory  Forde  marched 
to  Chinsurah,  and,  sitting  doAvn  before  that  place, 
which  he  could  have  taken  by  a  coup  de  main, 
he  wrote  to  Calcutta  for  further  orders.  But  the 
Dutch  factory,  in  abject  submission,  implored  for 
a  cessation  of  hostilities.  Deputies  were  appointed 
on  both  sides ;  the  Dutch  disavowed  the  proceed- 
ings of  their  squadron,  liunibly  acknowledged 
themselves  the  aggressors,  and  agreed  to  pay  costs 
and  damages;  and  upon  these  conditions  an  ami- 
cable settlement  was  arranged,  and  their  captured 
ships  were  all  restored  to  them.  Three  days  after 
the  battle  of  Bedarra  the  nabob's  son  Meerun, 
whom  Clive  seldom  mentioned  without  the  affix 
of  "scoundrel,'  encamped  within  two  miles  of 
Chinsurah  with  about  6000  or  7000  horse.  If  the 
Dutch  had  proved  victorious,  he  would  have 
joined  them  in  plundering  and  destroying  the 
English  ;  but,  now  that  the  English  had  obtained 
a  complete  triumph,  he  hoped  to  be  allowed  to 
share  with  them  in  the  spoils  of  the  Dutch. 
The  terrified  factory  instantly  applied  to  Gover- 
nor Clive,  entreating  him  to  interpose,  and  not 
abandon  them  to  the  violence  of  the  Mussulmans. 
Clive,  losing  no  time,  crossed  the  river  to  tell  the 
young  nabob  what  he  might  and  what  he  might 
not  do,  and  to  save  the  Dutch  factory  from  the 
chances  of  a  Black  Hole,  or  some  other  atrocity. 
Under  his  dictation  Meerun  agreed  to  a  treaty, 
and  then  withdrew. 

The  few  remaining  months  of  dive's  pi'esent 
stay  in  India  were  devoted  to  various  arrange- 
ments and  precautions  for  securing  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  country,  and  maintaining  the  always 
tottering  authority  of  the  pusillanimous  nabob. 
When  his  intended  depai'ture  was  announced  it 
filled  Warren  Hastings,  and  every  one  else  inter- 
ested in  the  continuance  of  peace,  with  doubt 
and  alarm ;  for  by  all  these  men  Clive  was  con- 
sidered as  the  only  Atlas  that  could  prop  up  the 
pondei'ous  machine.  But  Clive,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  great  objects  in  view.  He  knew  that 
a  peace  with  France  was  in  contemplation,  and 
he  earnestly  wished  to  arrive  before  such  jieace 
should  be  concluded,  lest  our  negotiators,  througli 
a  want  of  local  and  other  knowledge,  should  sur- 
render by  treaty  advantages  and  jirositects  which 
had  been  obtained  by  arms.  He  had  previously 
announced  his  intention  and  wishes  to  tlie  first 
great  Pitt,  then  one  of  the  princiiial  secretaries 
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of  state,  and  one  of  the  warmest  of  his  admirers, 
who,  improving,  as  orators  do,  upon  Major  Law- 
rence's plain  dictum  that  Clive  was  born  a  soldier, 
I'.ad  called  him  in  the  British  House  of  Commons 
"  a  heaven-born  general — a  man  who,  bred  to  the 
labour  of  the  desk,  had  displayed  a  military  genius 
which  might  excite  the  admiration  of  the  King 
of  Prussia.'  To  excite  what  seldom  required  ex- 
citing— the  warlike  spirit  and  imagination  of  the 
great  orator,  he  laid  before  him  m  this  letter  the 
immense  advantages  and  the  gorgeous  empire 
which  might  be  obtained  in  the  East  if  the  Eng- 
lish government  would  only  send  out  a  thousand 
or  two  of  their  best  troops  ;  he  remitted  an  exact 
account  of  the  revenues  of  Bengal,  genuine  and 
to  be  depended  u|)on,  as  he  had  got  it  faithfully 
extracted  from  the  books  of  the  nabob's  minister; 


and,  as  the  English  jieople  were  prematurely  com- 
plaining of  the  amount  of  the  national  debt,  he 
hinted  that  that  burden  might  be  got  rid  of  by 
means  of  Indian  rupees.  Having  prepared  his 
way  in  this  and  in  other  quarters,  having  called 
that  most  able  ofhcer  Major  Calliaud  from  the 
Caruatic  to  Bengal,  and  having  paid  a  farewell 
visit  to  Meer  Jaffier  at  Moorshedabad,  Clive  sailed 
from  India  on  the  2oth  day  of  Februaiy,  1760, 
He  had  provided  for  the  future  to  the  extent  of 
his  means,  information,  or  foresight ;  and  he  left 
brave  and  exj)erieuced  men,  trained  by  himself, 
behind  him.  Clive's  prediction  as  to  the  result 
of  the  war  in  the  Carnatic  was  justified  by  the 
fact,  and  by  the  fall  of  Pondicherry  to  English 
arms,  an  event  which  took  ))lace  within  a  year 
after  his  departure. 
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HILE  the  French  army  was 
cantoned  in  the  country  round 
about  Wandiwash,  and  Lally 
and  Bussy  quarrelling  more 
violently  than  before,  Colonel 
Coote  with  the  last  division  of 
Ills  regiment  arrived  on  the  coast,  and,  on  the 
21st  of  Noveml)ei  (17;J9),  jn-oceeded  to  Conjeve- 
rara,  where  the  rest  of  the  English  troojis  were 
cantoned.  As  rapid  as  Clive,  Coote  fell  upon  the 
fort  of  Wandiwash,  carried  it  by  storm  on  the 
29th,  marched  to  Carangoly,  and  took  that  place 
also  by  the  10th  of  December.  Having  obtained 
the  services  of  a  considerable  body  of  Mahratta 
liorse,  Lally,  by  some  artful  movements,  surprised 


and  took  Conjeveram  ;  but  he  was  disapjiointed 
in  liis  expectation  of  finding  there  magazines  and 
provisions  for  liis  half-famishing  jieople.  He 
next  attemjited  to  recover  the  fortress  of  Wandi- 
wash, where  the  breaches  they  had  made  were 
still  open,  and  where  the  English  had  hardly  any 
artillery.  But  while  he  or  his  engineer  ofticei-s 
were  formalizing  as  to  the  proper  construction  of 
the  battery  of  assault,  Coote  reached  the  spot 
and  compelled  the  French  to  retreat.  I>all3''s 
pride,  liowever,  forbade  his  retreating  far,  and  lie 
drew  up  in  order  of  battle  near  the  walls  of 
Wandiwash.  He  had  with  him  22o(>  Eurojieans 
and  1300  sepoys;  but  :ui  for  his  Mahnitta  allies, 
they  kejtt  aloof.    Coote  had  only  1900  Europeans, 
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but  he  had  2100  sepoys,  12o0  black  cavaliy,  and 
twenty-six  field-pieces.' 

The  French  were  more  thoroughly  defeated  than 
ev'er  they  had  been  up  to  this  time.     Bussy,  who 
gallantly  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  regiment 
to  try  a  bayonet  chai-ge,  was  abandoned  by  his 
men  and  taken  prisoner.      Lally  escaped,   pro- 
tected by  a  small  body  of  French  cavalry.     He 
collected  his  shattered  army  and  retreated  to  the 
strong  hill -fortress  of  Gingee.     Instead  of  fol- 
lowing him,  Coote  resolved  to  strike  across  the 
country  to   I'ecover  Arcot,  where   Lally,  some 
short  time  before,  and  with  much  theatric  pomp, 
had  proclaimed  the  son  of  Chunda  Sahib  Nabob 
or  SoLibahdarof  the  Carnatic; 
and    the    very    day    after  the 
battle    of    Wandiwash,    which 
was  fought  on  the  22d  of  De- 
cember, he  hurried   forward   a 
detachment   in   that   direction. 
On  the  1st  of  February,  1760, 
Coote  himself  arrived  at  Arcot, 
and   on   the  5th    he  began   to 
cannonade  the  town  from  three 
batteries.     On  the  6th  he  com- 
menced making  approaches,  and 
by  the  morning  of  the  9th  the 
sap  was  carried  to  the  foot  of 
the  glacis,  and  by  noon  of  the 
same  day   two  small   breaches 
were  made.     Not  three  men  in 
the  garrison  had   been   killed ; 
the  breaches  were  impractica- 
ble, and  yet  a  flag  of  truce  was 
held  out,  and  Arcot  was  surren- 
dered.    Lally  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  remain  on  the  strong  but 
barren  hill  of  Gingee,  and  he 
retreated  with  what  remained 
of  his  half-naked  famishing  army,  to  the  vicinity 
of  Pondicherry.     Repairing  himself  to  that  city, 
he  quarrelled  anew  with  the  council  and  all  the 
authorities  there,  blaming  them  for  the  destitute 
state  of  his  troops,  and  calling  them  embezzlers 
and  peculators;  and  they,  retorting  with  true  Gal- 
lic vehemence,  accused  him  of  folly,  imbecility, 
treachery,  and  even  cowai'dice.    During  these  un- 
seemly altercations  the  French  flag  was  struck 
down  from  nearly  every  place  where  it  yet  floated: 
Timery  .surrendered,   Devicotta  was   evacuated, 
Trinomalee  surrendered,   Permacoil  and  Alum- 
parva  were  taken  by  storm,  and  the  whole  country 
between  Alumparva  and  Pondicherry  was  laid 
waste  by  fire  and  sword.     Carrical,  the  most  im- 
portant place  on  the  coast  next  to  Pondicherry, 
was  soon  invested  by  an  armament  sent  from 


Madras,  and  by  a  detachment  which  descended 
from  Trichinopoly ;  the  garrison  made  a  miserable 
defence,  and  surrendered  on  the  6th  of  April, 
before  a  relief  despatched  by  Lally  could  reach 
the  place.  The  fall  of  Valdore,  Chillambaram, 
and  Cuddalore  followed  in  ra])id  succession. 

By  the  1st  of  May  the  English,  who  had  been 
reinforced,  encamjied  within  four  miles  of  Pon- 
dicherry ;  and  the  French,  who  had  received  no 
succour  from  their  impoverished  mother  country, 
were  in  a  manner  cooped  up  in  that  strong  town, 
looking  -with  a  faint,  declining  hope  for  the 
arrival  of  a  squadron,  or  some  ship  with  help 
from  the  Mauritius  or  Bourbon,  or  some  other 


a  a  a,  First  encampment  July  1 
d  d  d,  Redoubts  erected,  July  IS 


b  b  b.  Second  encampment.  Sept.  10, 
c  c  c,  Thii-d  encampment,  Oct.  6. 


'  Coote's  black  horse,  however,  did  no  more  for  him  than 
Lally's  Mahrattas  did  for  the  French :— they  kept  o\it  of  the 
reach  of  shot,  and  would  not  even  pursue  the  routed  enemy. 

Vol.  hi. 


quarter.  In  his  extremity  Lally  turned  his  eyes 
towards  the  country  of  Mysore,  Avhere  Hyder 
Ali,  who  was  afterwards  to  fill  a  wider  scene,  had 
established  his  authority  by  force  of  arms,  and 
by  force  of  intrigue  and  treachery.  To  bring 
Hyder  on  the  back  of  Coote,  Lally  ofTered  him 
present  possession  of  the  fort  of  Thiagur,  which 
commanded  two  passes  into  the  Carnatic,  and 
future  possession  of  Tinnevellyand  Madura—  that 
is,  when  Lally  and  Hyder  should  turn  the  tide 
of  war  and  dispossess  the  English  of  those  two 
places.  A  bargain  was  concluded,  Hyder  agree- 
ing to  send  droves  of  bullocks  to  feed  the  French, 
and  troops  to  fight  for  the  French.  A  detach- 
ment sent  by  Coote  to  stop  the  march  of  Hyder's 
people,  was  too  weak  for  the  purpose,  and  sus- 
tained a  defeat ;  but,  when  the  Mysoreans  ob- 
tained a  nearer  view  of  the  English  army,  and  a 
correcter  notion  of  the  real  and  deplorable  con- 
dition of  Lally's  forces,  they  thought  their  bargain 
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;i  bad  oue,  and,  breaking  it  with  the  oi'diuary 
Indian  unscrupuloiisness,  they  marched  back  to 
their  own  country,  with  troops  and  bullocks. 
Shortly  before  their  departure  six  of  the  English 
Company's  ships  aiTived  at  Madras,  and  there 
landed  a  reinforcement  of  600  men.  More  and 
more  force  continued  to  pour  in,  and  still  not  a 
ship,  not  a  man,  not  a  barrel  of  beef  or  biscuit 
arrived  to  sustain  the  French  in  Poudicherry. 
In  the  course  of  the  month  of  October,  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  was  raised  to  seventeen  sail  of  the  line, 
and  a  jnctui-esque  regiment  of  kilted  men  from 
the  bleak  Highlands  of  Scotland  was  disembarked 
to  try  their  mettle  and  their  power  of  enduring 
heat  in  the  lowlands  of  Hindoostan.  By  means 
which  are  not  explained,  and  which  are  difficult 
to  understand,  as  the  French  had  neither  money 
nor  credit,  and  as  Hyder  Ali  had  done  little  for 
them  in  that  way,  Lally  succeeded  in  obtaining 
some  supplies  of  provisions.  On  the  night  of 
the  4th  of  September  he  made  a  sortie,  in  the 
hope  of  surprising  the  English  camp;  but  his 
troops  no  longer  acted  with  concert  or  spirit; 
one  of  liis  divisions  lagged  behind,  and  tlie  whole 
plan  failed.  The  siege  of  Pondicherry,  after  tiie 
cessation  of  the  rains  at  the  end  of  November, 
was  jiressed  with  great  vigour.  Several  batteries 
])layeil  against  the  town  from  the  8th  to  the  30th 
of  December;  and  on  the  12th  of  January,  1761, 
the  trenches  were  opened,  and  the  place  was  re- 
duced to  extremity.  Nothing,  therefore,  was 
left  to  the  fiery  proud  man  who  liad  arrived  in 
India  with  the  confident  hope  of  extiri)ating  the 
English  and  realizing  the  grand  schemes  of  Du- 
pleix,  but  to  seek  comlitions  and  surrender.  And, 
on  the  14th  of  January,  a  commissioner  from 
Lally  and  a  deputation  from  the  council  of  Pon- 
dicheiTv,  entered  the  English  camp,  and  made 
an  unconditional  surrender  to  Colonel  Coote. 
Uy  order  of  the  council  of  Madras,  immediate 
preparations  were  made  for  levelling  the  town 
and  fortifieation.s  of  Pondicherry  with  the  ground. 
The  white  flag  of  the  Bourbons  still  floated  over 
the  hill-fort  of  Thiagur,  fifty  miles  in  the  interior 
of  the  counti'y — the  place  which  Lally  hail  pro- 
mised to  Hyder  Ali — and  over  the  other  strong 
hill-fort  of  Gingee,  about  thirty-five  miles  north- 
west from  Poudicherry;  but  the  garrisons,  iso- 
lated and  without  any  hope  of  relief,  soon  sur- 
rendered ;  and,  by  the  beginning  of  April,  the 
French  had  not  a  single  military  post  in  all  India. 
In  the  meanwhile  Clive  had  been  received 
with  all  lionour  in  England.  The  fortune  he 
had  accumulated,  even  without  counting  the  jag- 
hire  conferred  upon  him  by  the  nabob,  amounted 
to  ,£300,000,  the  jaghire  ren.lered  from  £27,000  to 
X30,000  a  year,  and  he  had  credit  for  being  even 
far  richer  tlian  he  really  wa.s.  He  wa-s  raised  to 
the  Irish  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Clive  of 


Plassey,  and  was  flattered  by  the  prospect  of  a 
speedy  elevation  to  the  English  peerage,  which 
would  give  him  a  seat  in  the  British  House  of 
Peers.  For  the  present  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  his  wealth  and  his 
influence  filled  several  other  seats,  and  com- 
manded votes  besides  his  own.  All  pai'ties 
courted  him ;  but  his  admiration  for  Pitt  inci-eased 
on  a  personal  acquaintance,  and  he  steadily  ad- 
hered to  him  till  he  was  driven  from  office  by  the 
accession  of  George  III.  and  the  brief  prepon- 
derance of  Lord  Bute.  When  Bute  made  over- 
tures to  him,  Clive  rejected  them  ;  and  when  this 
most  unpopular  minister  precipitated  his  negotia- 
tions for  a  })eace  with  France,  he  avoided  consult- 
ing Clive  as  to  the  Indian  clauses  and  conditions. 
The  conqueror  of  Bengal  foresaw  what  would 
follow  the  restitution  of  Pondicherry  and  other 
places.  Unable  to  gain  Clive,  the  Bute  adminis- 
tration leagued  themselves  with  Mr.  Sullivan 
and  other  directoi-s  of  the  East  India  Company, 
who  entertained  a  pei-sonal  animosity  against 
Clive,  and  aimed  at  diminishing  both  his  wealth 
and  his  reputation.  As  yet,  neither  these  per- 
sonal enemies  nor  any  one  else  raised  a  breath 
of  scandal  or  reproach  about  his  conduct  towai'ds 
Surajah  Dowlah,  or  against  his  accejitance  of 
the  treasure  from  Meer  Jaffier  after  the  battle 
of  Plassey;  but  what  Sullivan  and  his  colleagues 
challenged  as  objectionable  and  criminal  was 
Clive's  acceptance  of  the  jaghire,  and  his  insist- 
ing on  payment  of  those  quit-rents  from  the 
Company.  In  the  ojiinion  of  the  best  English 
lawyei"s  of  the  day,  the  grant  of  rent  which  Clive 
had  received  was  valid  ;  ha<l  l)een  made  by  ex- 
actly the  same  authority  from  which  the  Com- 
pan}'  had  receiveil  their  chief  possessions  in  Ben- 
gal. It  was  in  every  respect  unwise  to  enter 
upon  a  too  nice  and  close  examination  of  any  of 
these  Indian  rights  and  titles ;  yet  the  hostile 
directoi's,  in  their  anxiety  to  appropriate  X30,000 
a  year,  which  they  were  bound  to  pay  to  the 
nabob  before  his  transfer  of  the  rent,  and  in  their 
envy  and  hatred  of  Clive,  who  had  treated  some 
of  them  very  superciliously,  persevered  in  their 
attempt,  and  actually  confiscated  the  jaghire, 
or,  which  was  the  same  thing,  they  stopped  pay- 
ment of  the  rents,  and  put  the  money  into  their 
own  coffers.  Clive  indignantly,  and  without  an 
hour's  delay  or  hesitation,  filed  a  bill  in  chancery 
against  the  court  of  directors.  At  the  same  time 
Clive  had  written  to  his  agents  at  Calcutta  to 
institute  a  suit  at  law  against  the  Company  there, 
and  to  transmit  a  very  exact  account  of  all  pro- 
ceedings, that  they  might  be  taken  up  in  Eng- 
land. But  while  the  "Daring  in  "War"  was 
thus  involving  himself  in  the  mazes  of  law,  and 
the  Corajiany  were  battling  witli  the  man  who 
had  re-established    their  declining  power,  and 
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gained  provinces  equal  to  kingdoms  for  them, 
news  arrived  that  tlie  garrison  and  all  the  Eng- 
lish residents  at  Patna  had  been  massacred,  that 
revolutions,  undertaken  and  made  by  the  council 
at  Calcutta,  had  proved  miserable  failures,  and, 
in  short,  that  everything  in  Bengal  was  falling 
into  confusion  and  ruin.  It  was  felt  immediately, 
even  by  the  most  violent  of  his  enemies,  that 
Clive,  and  Clive  alone,  could  remedy  these  evils, 
and  overtures  were  made  to  him  for  his  instant 
i-eturn  to  India.  The  proprietors  of  East  India 
stock,  who  elected  the  directors, 
and  who  were  now  determined 
that  those  directors  .should  not 
through  pique  and  party  com- 
mit their  property  and  future 
hopes  of  gain,  called  a  meeting, 
and  at  a  very  full  general  court 
Clive  was  unanimously  solici- 
ted to  return.  He  was  nomi- 
nated governor  and  comman- 
der-in-chief of  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  Bengal,  with  the 
express  understanding  that  no 
other  officer  of  whatever  rank 
should  have  the  power  of  in- 
terfering with  his  command 
there.  The  coui^t  took  the 
subject  of  the  jaghire  into  con- 
sideration, and  soon  agreed  to 
the  proposals  which  Clive  him- 
self made ;  that  is,  they  con- 
firmed his  right  to  the  full 
amount  of  the  jaghire  rents 
for  ten  years,  if  he  should  live 
so  long,  and  provided  the  Com- 
]>any  should  continue  during 
that  period  in  possession  of  the  lands  round  Cal- 
cutta charged  with  those  rents. 

Clive  then  sailed,  for  the  third  and  last  time, 
to  India.  He  reached  Calcutta  on  the  3d  of 
May,  1765,  and  found  everything  in  confusion 
and  a  disorganization  more  fearful  than  he  had 
anticipated.  He  called  the  council  together,  and 
told  them  that  he  had  come  out  to  eifect  a 
thorough  reform  in  their  conduct,  the  source  of 
most  of  the  mischief  whicli  had  happened  ;  that 
it  was  his  full  resolution  to  effect  a  thorough  re- 
form, and  for  that  end  to  make  use  of  the  whole 
of  the  ample  authority,  civil  and  military,  which 
had  been  intrusted  to  him. 

But  these  gentlemen  of  the  council,  and  the 
weak  and  incompetent  governor,  Mr.  Vansittart, 
had,  during  Clive's  five  years'  absence  from  India, 
done  deeds  fitted  to  make  men's  faces  ]mle  and 
red  alternately.  At  the  period  when  Clive  had 
taken  his  departure  for  England  it  was  rumoureil 
that  the  Shah  Zada  had  collected  another  army 
and  was  again  advancing  against  Patna ;  but  it 


Shah  Alum. — From  a  Hindoo  miiiiatiue 

co^/ietl  in  Fiaiicklin's  Lite  of  Shah  Alum. 


was  conceived  that  a  body  of  troops  sent  under 
that  excellent  officer  Colonel  Calliaud  would  en- 
able Ramnarain,  the  Hindoo  governor  of  Patna, 
to  repel  the  invasion  if  really  made.  Ghazi-u- 
din,  the  vizier  and  master  of  Delhi,  against  whom 
the  Shah  Zada  pretended  in  the  fiist  instance  to 
have  taken  up  arms,  murdered  the  Great  Mogul 
in  a  tit  of  desperation,  and  after  this  tragical 
event  the  Shah  Zada  took  the  state  and  title  of 
emperor,  and  conferred  the  office  of  vizier  upon 
Sujah  Dowlah,  tlie  powerful  ruler  of  Oude,  who 
had  shown  no  great  devotion 
to  his  person  or  fortunes  the 
year  before,  wlien,  as  the  rebel- 
lious son  of  the  emjieror,  he 
was  fleeing  before  the  arms  of 
Clive  and  Ramnarain. 

Shah  Alum— "King  of  tiie 
World" — was  the  name  which 
the  new  emperor  chose  for 
himself.  With  the  assistance 
f>f  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  he  soon 
collected  a  numerous  army ,  and 
began  his  march  to  the  Caram- 
nassa.  Crossing  that  river  he 
advanced  to  Patna  and  defeated 
Ramnarain,  who  came  out  of 
the  city  to  meet  him  with  a  veiy 
inferior  force,  and  with  only 
seventy  Europeans  and  one  bat- 
talion of  English  sepoys  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Cochrane,  Colonel  Calliaud  be- 
ing at  the  time  engaged  in  some 
important  operations  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  between  Pat- 
na and  Moorshedabad.  In  this 
afiixir  Ramnarain  was  wounded,  and  the  se]3oys 
were  cut  to  pieces;  but  most  of  the  English  fought 
their  way  to  the  city,  the  enemy  not  daring  to 
resist  them,  but  opening  to  the  right  and  left  to 
let  them  pass.  And  Colonel  Calliaud  having 
soon  come  up  with  his  300  English  and  lOOo 
sepoys,  and  with  a  native  army  commanded  by 
Meerun,  Shah  Alum  was  completely  routed,  and 
compelled  once  more  to  retire  from  before  Patna. 
As,  however,  Meerun  would  not  pursue  with  his 
cavahy,  and  as  a  strong  body  of  Mahratta  hor.se 
joined  the  other  side,  the  young  emjjeror,  instead 
of  retiring  towards  Benares,  took  the  route  of 
Moor.shedabad,  being  also  joined  at  this  time  by 
the  erratic  M.  Law  and  his  small  body  of  French. 
But  being  soon  pursued.  Shah  Alum  set  fire  to 
his  camp,  and  fled  towards  Oude.  Encouraged 
bjr  the  junction  of  the  Naib  or  sub -governor  of 
Purneah,  who,  after  many  intrigues,  threw  off 
the  mask  and  repaired  to  the  imperial  standard 
with  a  considerable  ai'my.  Shah  Alum,  doubling 
upon  those  who  were  pursuing  him,  got  back  to 
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Patna,  which  had  been  left  almost  without  troops. 
Mr.  FuUerton,  an  English  surgeon,  was  the  chief 
manager  of  the  defence,  and  M.  Law  of  the  at- 
tack. Two  assaults  were  repulsed  by  the  gentle- 
men of  the  English  factoiy  in  Patna ;  part  of  the 
wall  was  demolished  and  the  rampart  was  scaled 
by  the  French ;  the  French  were  again  beaten 
back;  but  a  renewed  assault  in  greater  force  was 
expected,  and  hope  was  abandoning  the  bold 
little  garrison,  when  Captain  Knox,  who  had 
marclied  from  Moorshedabad,  in  the  hottest 
season  of  the  Bengal  year,  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood,  broke 
through  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  and  drove 
them  from  their  works.  A  few  days  after,  Knox, 
with  200  English,  one  battalion  of  sepoys,  five 
field -pieces,  and  about  300  horse,  crossed  the 
river  opposite  to  Patna,  and  completely  defeated 
the  Naib  of  Pui-neah  with  his  army  of  12,000 
men. 

Tlie  unlucky  naib  retreated  with  all  speed  to- 
wards the  north,  but  he  was  soon  followed  by 
Colonel  Calliaud's  fresh  troo])s  and  Meerun's 
cavalry,  who  crossed  the  Ganges,  and  moved  on 
the  more  rapidly,  from  the  Ijelief  that  he  was 
carrying  all  the  treasure  of  Purneah  with  him. 
Being  overtaken,  the  naib  piit  the  treasure  and 
the  richer  part  of  the  baggage  upon  camels  and 
ele))hants,  skirmishing  for  a  short  time  to  give 
those  useful  animals  a  start,  and  then  ran  after 
them,  leaving  his  artillery  and  his  heavy  baggage 
to  the  pursuers.  On  the  2d  of  July,  the  fourth 
day  of  the  pursuit,  a  tremendous  storm  necessi- 
tated a  hidt,  and  at  night  the  tent  of  Meerun 
was  struck  with  lightning,  which  killed  him  and 
some  of  his  attendants  on  the  spot.  After  this 
evil  omen  Meerun's  troops  became  unmanageable, 
and  Calliaud  was  oliliged  to  retrace  his  steps  to 
Patna,  where  he  arrived  on  the  29th  of  July. 
He  quartered  the  Europeans  and  the  sejwys  in 
Engli.sh  pay  in  and  round  about  that  important 
town;  but  Meerun's  people  made  the  best  of  their 
way  to  Moorsliedabad,  where  tliey  surrounded 
the  palace  and  threatened  the  life  of  Meer  Jafiier, 
in  order  to  obtain  payment  of  their  arrears. 
Nearly  at  the  same  time  other  bodies  of  men 
took  up  arms  against  tlie  old  nabob,  whose  cof- 
fers were  empty,  and  whose  former  friends  were 
nearly  all  alienated  from  liim,  partly  on  account 
of  his  poverty,  and  jjartly  because  he  had  made 
several  treacherous  attem])t3  against  them  ;  and 
the  weak  old  man's  misfortunes  seemed  to  be 
completed  by  the  jn-edatory  incursions  of  hordes 
of  ^L-ihrattas,  who  destroyed  even  more  than 
they  plundered. 

On  the  otiier  hand,  "Mr.  Vansittart,  the  new 
governor  at  Calcutta,  found  the  treasury  empty, 
and  tlie  English  troops  and  sepoys  almost  mutin- 
ous through  want  of  ])ay ;  and  he  was  induced 


to  acquiesce  in  all  the  notions  and  schemes  of 
Mr.  Holwell,  who  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Meer  Jaffier,  by  his  treachery,  cruelty,  weak- 
ness, and  extravagance,  was  the  cause  of  all 
these  evils,  and  that  the  English,  who  had  made 
him  nabob,  ought,  not  less  for  the  good  of  the 
natives  than  for  their  own  benefit,  to  unmake  him 
without  loss  of  time.  And  in  effect  on  the  27th 
of  September  (1760),  before  Mr.  Vansittart  had 
been  two  months  at  Calcutta,  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded with  Meer  (.^ossim  Ali,  son-in-law  to 
Meer  Jaffier,  and  general  of  his  army,  engaging 
that  he  should  be  invested  with  full  power  as 
Nabob  or  ruler  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa, 
ui)on  condition  of  his  making  over  to  the  Com- 
pany the  fruitful  provinces  of  Burdwan,  Mid- 
napore,  and  Chittagong.  Governor  Vansittart, 
though  a  mild,  formal  man,  and  one  that  paid 
homage  to  rules  and  conventionalities,  went  in 
person  to  Moorshedabad  with  the  modest  inten- 
tion of  persuading  Meer  Jaffier  that  he  was  luifit 
and  unworthj'  to  be  nabob,  and  that  he  ought  at 
once  to  resign  his  power  into  the  hands  of  his 
more  competent  son-in-law.  The  old  nabob 
stared  with  astonishment  and  chafed  with  wrath  ; 
but  the  quiet  peace-loving  governor  had  brought 
180  English  soldiers,  GOO  sepoys,  and  four  jiieces 
of  cannon  to  second  his  persuasions,  his  own 
army  had  declared  for  Meer  Cossim,  many  of  his 
]  own  chiefs  were  seeking  his  life,  and  there  was 
j  no  help  for  him.  Accordingly,  the  old  man,  with 
his  women  and  children,  was  conveyed  to  Cal- 
cutta, where  alone  he  could  be  safe;  and  Meer 
Cossim  Ali  was  proclaimed  nabob,  with  a  firing 
'  of  guns,  and  a  beating  of  drums  and  tomtoms, 
and  other  ceremonials  that  would  suit  the  wind- 
ing-up of  a  melodrama  in  a  playhouse.  But 
^lessrs.  Vansittart  and  Holwell,  and  the  other 
gentlemen  of  the  council,  who  had  driven  on  this 
'  revolution,  had  committed  a  caj)ital  mistake  in 
,  assuming  that  the  new  nabob  would  suit  their 
purpose  better  than  the  old  one.  Meer  Cossim 
soon  let  them  know  that  he  had  a  will  of  his 
own,  and  that  he  had  abilities  and  a  kind  of 
!  courage  which,  for  Bengal,  might  be  called  heroic, 
j  but  which  was  accompanied  with  cruelcy  and 
I  ferocity. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1701,  Major  Carnac, 
i  who  liad  succeeded  Colonel  Calliaud  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Company's  trooj)8  in  Bahar,  ad- 
vanced from  Patna  against  the  Emperor  Shah 
Alum,  who  was  once  more  making  head  in  that 
province.  Meer  Cossim  placed  some  of  the  troopa 
which  had  belonged  to  Meerun  \nuler  the  ordei-s 
of  Carnac,  who,  being  also  joined  by  Ramna- 
rain  and  liis  forces,  gaineil  an  easy  and  comjilete 
victory  over  the  Mogiil.  In  this  affair  M.  Ijaw, 
who  had  been  so  long  flitting  from  jilace  to  jtlace, 
seated  himself  cross-legged  on  one  of  his  guns, 
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and  in  that  curious  attitude  surrendered  to  Major 
Carnac  and  Captain  Knox.  The  French,  liis 
companions,  tired  of  the  wandering  life  they  had 
led  with  him,  deserted  him  when  the  retreat 
began,  and  followed  the  emperor,  who  retired 
towards  Delhi,  and  shortly  after  sent  the  new 
nabob,  Meer  Cossim  Ali,  his  investiture  as  Sou- 
bahdar  or  Nabob  of  Bengal,  &c. 

At  the  same  time  Shah  Alum  offered  the 
English  the  dewannee  or  receivership  of  Bengal, 
Bahai",  and  Orissa,  if  they  would  send  an  army 
into  Central  India  to  secure  him  in  possession  of 
Delhi,  and  of  a  throne  that  was  tottei-ing  as  it 
had  been  for  generations.  The  jiroject  was  en- 
tertained by  the  council  at  Calcutta,  but  they  had 
been  obliged  to  send  a  great  part  of  the  money 
they  had  received  from  the  new  nabob  to  Madras, 
to  enable  that  presidency  to  prosecute  the  siege 
of  Pondicherry,  not  yet  brought  to  a  close.  Meer 
Cossim  was  incessantly  called  upon  for  more 
money ;  but  he  had  given  in  presents  to  the  gover- 
nor and  council  for  his  elevation  upwards  of 
£200,000;'  in  ceding  to  the  Company  the  countries 
of  Burdwan,  Midnapore,  and  Chittagong,  he  had 
given  away  a  third  part  of  his  revenues.  The 
Company's  servants  of  all  sorts,  by  the  abuse  they 
made  of  the  dustuks  or  permits,  exempting  goods 
from  the  payment  of  duty,  stopped  another  source 
of  revenue  ;  and  he  was  soon  as  poor  as  his  pre- 
decessor. Casting  about  him  for  some  great  prey, 
his  greedy  eye  fell  upon  Eamnarain,  the  cele- 
brated governor  of  Patna,  whose  treasury  and 
life  had  been  aimed  at  by  Meer  JaflRer,  but 
preserved  and  declared  sacred  by  Clive.  Mr. 
Vansittart,  being  warned  of  Meer  Cossim's  de- 
signs, at  fii'st  instructed  Major  Carnac  to  afford 
every  protection  to  Kamnarain,  who  had  received 
so  many  pledges  fi-ora  the  English,  and  who  had 
recently  rendered  them  such  valuable  services  in 
repelling  the  attacks  of  the  Mogul.  But  it  ap- 
peared to  be  the  fate  of  Mr.  Vansittart  never  to 
persevere  in  any  one  line  of  conduct,  good  or  bad, 
honourable  or  dishonourable ;  he  listened  to  the 
suggestions  and  promises  of  Meer  Cossim,  he  took 
great  offence  at  the  free  and  spirited  language  of 
Major  Carnac,  and  he  sent  Colonel  Coote,  now 
returned  from  the  conquest  of  Pondicherry,  to 
supersede  the  major  at  Patna.  But  Coote  had  as 
high   a  sense   of   honour   as  Carnac,  and   upon 


'  Tlie  following  is  a  list  of  the  presents  acknowledged  to  have 
been  received:  — 
Mr.  Vansittart  . 
Mr.  Snrmier 
Mr.  Holwell 
Mr.  M'Giiire 
Jlr.  Smith 
Major  Yorke 
General  Calliaud 
Mr.  W.  M  Quire 


£200,269 


600,000  rupees,  . 

..  £58,333 

240,000   „ 

..   28,000 

270,000   „ 

..   30,037 

ISO.OOO   „ 

..   20,025 

134,000   „ 

..   15,354 

134,000   ,, 

..   1.1,354 

200,000   „ 

..   22,916 

75,000   „ 

8,750 

seeing  what  was  expected  from  him,  he  refused 
to  be  an  active  agent  in,  or  a  passive  spectator 
of  the  betrayal  and  ruin  of  the  Hindoo  governor. 
Vansittart  and  the  council  then  i-ecalled  Coote, 
and  Ramnarain  was  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  new 
nabob:  he  was  thrown  into  jn-ison,  his  house  was 
broken  open  and  plundered,  his  friends  and  ser- 
vants were  tortured  in  order  to  make  them  con- 
fess where  lay  his  hidden  treasures — for  the 
money  actually  found  was  a  mole-hill  instead  of 
a  mountain.  The  disappointed  tyrant,  fearing 
the  indignation  of  the  English,  did  not  put  his 
pi'isoner  to  death  immediately ;  but  two  years 
later,  when  he  had  drawn  the  sword  against  those 
who  had  made  him  nabob,  he  murdered  Ramna- 
rain, together  with  several  other  chiefs,  both 
Mussulmans  and  Hindoos. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  base  aban- 
donment of  Ramnarain  was  the  cessation  of  all 
friendly  correspondence  between  the  English  and 
the  native  nobility,  who  could  no  longer  repose 
confidence  in  the  government  of  Calcutta.  Both 
Hindoos  and  Mussulmans,  thinking  it  Aviser  to 
conciliate  the  new  nabob  than  trust  to  the 
foreigners,  made  offers  of  their  money  and  their 
services  ;  and  Meer  Cossim,  encouraged  by  their 
adhesion  and  by  the  general  and  increasing  un- 
popularity of  the  Company,  flattered  himself  that 
he  might  soon  be  in  a  position  to  defy  the  Eng- 
lish authority.  He  began  by  complaining  and 
protesting  against  the  abuses  made  of  the  dus- 
tuks or  permits,  by  which  he  was  deprived  of 
his  revenue;  and,  soon  proceeding  from  words  to 
deeds,  he  stopped  goods  protected  by  the  dus- 
tuks, and  he  even  stopped  and  searched  boats 
going  up  the  Ganges,  not  merely  with  the  dus- 
tuks, but  also  with  the  Company's  flag.  In 
nearly  every  instance  he  found  salt,  or  betel,  or 
tobacco,  or  some  other  of  the  articles  jirohibited 
or  reserved  to  the  nabob  in  the  treaty  ;  and  in 
many  instances  he  ascertained  that  the  servants 
of  the  Company  had  sold  the  dustuks  to  natives 
— to  his  own  subjects,  who  had  no  right  to  them. 
Mr.  Vansittart  negotiated  a  new  treaty,  which, 
while  leaving  some  advantages  to  the  servants  of 
the  Company,  made  a  surrender  of  others.  But 
this  inept  governor  had  not  the  faculty  of  enforc- 
ing obedience  on  the  wilful,  ra])acious  crew  at 
Calcutta  and  the  other  English  factories,  and 
Meer  Cossim  had  neither  the  power  nor  the  will 
to  make  the  treaty  be  observed  on  his  side. 

The  vacillation  and  infirmity  of  purpose  dis- 
played by  the  council  at  Calcutta  led  the  nabob 
to  despise  what  he  and  all  Bengal  had  feared. 
Throwing  down  the  pen,  and  writing  no  more 
letters  of  complaint,  he  called  the  boldest  of  his 
officers  round  him,  seized  two  of  the  Company's 
boats  that  were  proceeding  to  Patna  with  arms, 
and  made  preparations  for  getting  Patna  into  his 
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own  hands.  Apprised  of  this  latter  intention,  '  dates  to  the  chiefs  and  to  the  cities  of  the  three 
the  majority  of  the  council  remitted  orders  to  vast  pi'ovinces,  he  joined  the  Euglisli,  who  were 
Mr.  Ellis,  the  chief  at  Patua,  to  anticipate  the  now  advancing  upon  Moorshedabad.  Meer  Cos- 
nabob's  design  by  seizing  upon  the  citadel.  Ellis  sim  sent  three  of  his  generals  to  meet  them  on 
no  sooner  got  the  order  than  he  acted  upon  it,  by  !  their  march,  and  an  encounter  took  place  on  the 
surprising  and  taking  the  citadel  of  Patna  by  19th  of  July.  The  three  native  generals  were 
night,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1763.  Ou  receiving  |  completely  routed ;  but  they  made  head  ao-aiu 
the  news  of  this  event  Meer  Cossim's  rage  knew  I  near  Gheriah,  whither  Meer  Cossim  sent  the 
no  bounds.  Exclaiming  against  the  treacheiy  of  greater  part  of  his  remaining  troops  to  join  them, 
the  English,  he  murdered  Mr.  Amyatt,  who  had  Among  these  large  reinforcements  was  a  regi- 
formerly  been  chief  at  Patna ;  he  murdered  two  ment  of  sepoys,  disciplined  in  the  European 
Hindoo  bankei's,  supposed  to  be  attached  to  the  manner,  and  commanded  l)y  an  European  adven- 
English  interests ;  thi-ew  forward  a  great  army  turer,  whose  real  name  is  lost  in  his  Indian  desig- 
to  Patna ;  drove  the  English  from  the  town  to  nation  of  Snmroo,  and  whose  real  country  is 
their  factory  outside  of  it,  and  from  the  factory    unknown,  though  he  is  generally  called  a  German, 

and  is  known  to  have  fii'st 
gone  to  India  as  a  sergeant 
in  the  French  army.'  On 
the  24th  the  English  dis- 
persed some  detachments, 
and  took  possession  of 
Moorshedabad  without  op- 
position ;  and  on  the  2d  of 
August  they  gave  battle  in 
the  plain  of  Gheriah .  Their 
force  amounted  to  about 
750  Eu  ropeans,  1 500  sepoy  s, 
and  some  squadrons  of  na- 
tive cavalry.  The  number 
of  Meer  Cossim's  army  was 
as  ten  to  one ;  it  was  sup- 
ported by  an  immense  train 
of  artillery;  the  sepoys  un- 
der Sumroo  were  jjerfectly 
well  trained,  and  most  of 
to  their  boats.  These  English  troops,  who  liad  the  other  corps  were  better  disciplined  and  ap- 
behaved  as  disgracefully  as  the  supreme  council  pointed  than  any  native  troojis  the  English  liaii 
at  Calcutta  had  behaved  unwisely,  fled  up  the    yet  encountered.    Thus  the  battle  was  maintained 


Palsa. — I'luiu  L»aiiieU'»  Views  in  liuliu. 


Gauges  to  Chujirah,  where  they  were  surrounded, 
deprived  of  jirovisions,  and  reduced  to  lay  down 
their  arms.  They  were  sent  prisonci's  to  Monghir, 
where  they  found  for  their  conijianions  their 
lountrymen  from  Cossimbazar,  which  factory 
had  been  attacked  and  jilundered  by  the  nabob. 
In  the  meantime  the  supreme  council  at  Cal- 
cutta had  entered  into  new  arrangements  with 


for  nearly  four  hours.  But  at  last  the  nabob's 
army  was  thoroughly  defeated  and  driven  off  the 
j)lain,  with  the  loss  of  all  their  cannon.  Tliey 
fled  to  an  intrenched  cam]>  which  Meer  Cossim 
had  formed  at  Oodwa.  That  nabob,  after  exe- 
cuting some  of  the  chiefs  who  were  in  the  Eng- 
lish interest,  and  sending  liis  fan)ily  and  treasure 
to  a  strong  fort,  left  Monghir  in  person  with  the 


Meer  Jaffier,  and  had  determined,  as  the  best  j  avowed  intention  of  tlirowing  himself  into  the 
mode  of  cheeking  the  career  of  his  son-in-law,  to  camp  at  Oodwa;  but  when  he  came  near  that 
let  him  loose  upon  him,  and  set  him  again  upon  scene  of  danger  he  halted,  wavered,  and  turned 
the  musnud  from  which  they  had  so  recently  '  back.  Yet  so  strong  was  the  position  at  Oodwa 
l)ulled  him  down.  The  old  nabciJ),  passive  as  a  '  that  it  detained  the  English  for  three  wholo 
nine-])in,  confirmed  the  grants  of  territory  made  weeks.  At  length,  however,  on  the  5th  of  Sep- 
by  Meer  Cossim,  gi-anted  an  exemption  to  the  [  tember,  the  camp  was  carried  after  some  hard 
Company's  .servants  from  all  search,  and  from  all  fighting,  and  the  whole  army  of  the  nabob  was 
tluties  except  upon  salt,  and  engaged  to  jiay  to    .scattered.     Murdering   one  or  two  more  chiefs, 

the  Company  tliirty  lacs  of  rupees  for  the  ex 

))ense  of  this  new  war  against  his  son-in-law,  and 
to  maintain  at  his  own  charge  an  army  of  24,000 
men,  horse  and  foot.     Having  issued  his  man- 


'  Sir  John  M.ilcolni  says  that  he  was  told  by  a  well  infoniied 
friend  that  he  wiia  not  a  German,  but  a  Frenchman  or  Swiss, 
of  the  name  of  Sombre,  which,  jwrliaps,  had  been  only  bis  nou- 
lU-iHurn  when  in  the  French  service 
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Meer  Cossim  fled  towards  Patna,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  such  portions  of  his  disheartened  troops 
as  still  kept  together.  The  English  advanced 
and  laid  siege  to  Monghir,  wliich  had  been  care- 
fully fortified,  and  which  was  defended  by  2000 
sepoys,  disciplined  by  Suinroo.  After  nine  days 
of  open  trenches,  the  ganison  surrendered  early 
in  October.  Meer  Cossim,  who  had  made  Mon- 
ghir his  capital,  in  preference  to  Moorshedabad, 
the  old  residence  of  the  Nabobs  or  Soubahdars  of 
Bengal,  who  had  expended  large  sums  in  fortify- 
ing it,  and  who  had  entertained  the  hope  that  it 
could  repulse  tlie  English  army,  was  thrown  into 
a  paroxysm  of  I'age  by  the  news  of  the  surrender, 
and  his  fury  vented  itself  in  ordering  the  execu- 
tion of  all  the  English  who  had  been  taken  at 
Patna,  with  Mr.  Ellis,  the  chief.  The  European 
adventurer,  Sumroo,  undertook  tlie  execution, 
and  directed  the  massacre  of  150  Englishmen; 
every  soldier  and  every  servant  of  the  Company 
being  brutally  murdered,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Fullerton,  the  sui'geon.  After  this 
bloody  deed  Meer  Cossim  abandoned  Patna  to 
the  care  of  one  of  his  chiefs,  and  retreated  to- 
wards the  Caramnassa.  The  British  army  took 
Patna  by  storm  on  the  6th  of  November,  and 
then  continued  their  march  to  the  Caramnassa, 
which  they  reached  early  in  December,  but  too 
late  to  catch  the  fleeing  nabob,  who  had  crossed 
that  river  some  days  before,  and  had  gone  with 
Sumroo  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  Nabob  of 
Oude.  Sujah  Dowlah,  the  powerful  ruler  of 
Oude,  and  recently  appointed  vizier  to  the  young 
emperor,  was  at  Allahabad,  and  Shah  Alum  was 
with  him.  He  had  previously  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  ejected  nabob,  and,  pretending  to  be 
earnest  for  his  restoration,  he  marched  his  army 
to  Benares,  and  encamped  not  many  miles  from 
the  English. 

At  this  critical  nioment  an  alarming  mutiny 
broke  oiit  in  the  English  camp,  and  many  of  the 
sepoys  deserted.  Major  Carnac  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  Sujah  Dowlah,  Meer  Cossim,  and  Shah 
Alum.  He  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Patna, 
and  was  there  attacked,  on  the  3d  of  May,  1764, 
by  an  overwhelming  force,  foremost  in  which  was 
the  devil  Sumroo,  with  the  best  of  the  disciplined 
infantry.  But  the  spirit  of  disaffection  and  mu- 
tiny had  vanished  at  the  sight  of  the  enemy ;  the 
sepoys  in  English  pay  rivalled  in  bravery  and 
steadiness  the  native  English  troops;  attack  after 
attack  was  repulsed;  and  the  battle,  which  began 
at  noon,  was  ended  at  sunset  by  the  defeat  and 
rout  of  the  assailants,  whose  loss  had  been  tre- 
mendous. Almost  immediately  after  this  reverse 
the  Nabob  of  Oude  opened  a  correspondence  with 
Meer  JafRer,  the  restored  nabob,  and  off'ered  to 
support  him  in  Bengal  and  Oi^issa,  if  he  would 
only  cede  to  Oude  the  whole  countrv  of  Bahar ; 


and  nearly  at  the  same  time  the  Emperor  Shah 
Alum  sent  a  private  message  to  Major  Carnac, 
offering  to  abandon  both  the  Nabob  of  Oude  and 
Meer  Cossim  for  English  j)rotection  and  alliance. 
These  negotiations,  however,  came  to  nothing  for 
the  present,  and  the  two  nabobs  and  the  emperor 
retreated  together  from  Bahar  into  Oude.  In 
the  month  of  May,  1764,  Major  Hector  Monro 
reached  Patna  with  a  considerable  reinforcement 
of  British  troops,  and  assumed  the  command  of 
the  whole  arm}'.  To  put  a  stop  to  the  mutiny 
of  the  sepoys,  whom  he  found  clamouring  for 
higher  pay,  Monro  blew  twenty -four  of  their 
lingleaders  from  the  mouths  of  his  cannon.  This 
extreme  measure  was  attended  with  comj)lete 
success :  there  was  no  more  mutiny  from  that  day 
forward.'  As  soon  as  the  rainy  season  drew  to 
its  close,  Monro  led  his  reformed  army  against 
the  enemy ;  and  on  the  22d  of  October,  having 
crossed  the  Sone,  he  gave  them  a  defeat  which 
entirely  broke  the  power  of  the  Nabob  of  Oude, 
the  only  Mogul  prince  that  the  English  had  to 
fear.  One  hundred  and  thirty  pieces  of  artillery 
were  left  on  the  field  by  Sujah  Dowlah,  who, 
cursing  his  allies,  fled  towards  LucknoM'.  Shah 
Alum  immediately  repeated  to  Major  IVIonro  the 
overtures  he  had  before  made  to  Major  Carnac, 
complaining  that  Sujah  Dowlah  treated  him  more 
like  a  state-prisoner  than  an  emperor.  Monro 
wrote  to  the  presidency  at  Calcutta  for  instruc- 
tions. "When  Monro  ai-rived  at  the  city  of  Be- 
nares, Sujah  Dowlah  sent  to  offer  him  twenty-five 
lacs  of  rupees  for  the  Comjiany,  twenty-five  lacs 
for  his  army,  and  eight  lacs  for  himself,  if  he  would 
consent  to  a  peace  and  quit  the  country  of  Oude; 
but  the  major  refused  to  treat  unless  the  nabob 
previously  delivered  to  the  English  Meer  Cossim 
and  Sumroo.  Sujah  Dowlah,  who  had  already 
quarrelled  with  the  ex-nabob  and  seized  the  trea- 
sure he  had  with  him,  urged  that  he  could  not  be 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  sacred  laws  of  hospi- 
tality, but  that  he  would  undertake  to  induce 
Meer  Cossim  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  sover- 
eignty and  flee  to  a  distant  coiuitry,  where  he 
could  give  no  umbrage  to  the  Company  or  to 
Meer  Jatfier.  As  for  the  European,  Sumroo,  he 
was  not  so  scrupulous,  proposing  to  invite  him  to 
a  feast,  and  there  have  him  murdered  in  the  pre- 
sence of  any  English  gentlemen  Monro  might 
choose  to  send  to  witness  the  punishment.  These 
proposals  were  not  relished  in  the  English  camp, 
and  the  negotiation  with  the  Nabob  of  Oude  Avas 
broken  off".  The  treaty  with  the  emperor  was 
then  hurried  to  a  close,  Shah  Alum,  as  Mogul 
and  lord  of  the  whole,  granting   to  the  English 


'  The  twenty-four  victims  were  selecterl  out  of  a  whole  bat- 
talion of  sepoys,  who,  after  threatening  tlie  lives  of  their  Euro 
pean  officers,  were  marching  off  I)}-  night  to  join  tlie  enemy. 
They  were  tried  by  a  field  court  martial  composed  of  their  own 
black  officers,  who  found  them  guilty  of  mutiny  and  desertion. 
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the  country  of  Gliazipoor,  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  territory  of  Bulwaut  Sing,  the  Zemindar  of 
Benares,  and  the  English  agreeing  to  put  Shah 
Alum  in  possession  of  the  city  of  Allahabad  and 
the  remainder  of  the  dominions  of  Sujah  Dowlah. 
As  a  last  expedient,  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  who  was 
thus  to  be  deprived  of  all  his  dominions,  applied 
to  Ghazi-u-din,  vizier  and  murderer  of  the  late 
emperor,  Shah  Alum's  father ;  and  this  chief,  of 
Mahratta  race,  being  joined  by  Mulhar  Rao  Hol- 
kar,  descended  into  Oude  with  a  gi-eat  army  of 
Mahratta  hoi*se.  With  these  allies  Sujah  Dowlah 
once  nioi-e  tried  his  fortune  against  the  English, 
who  had  taken  possession  of  Lucknow,  the  capital 
of  Oude,  and  of  Allahabad,  the  strongest  fortress 
of  the  country.  On  the  3d  of  May,  1765,  a  battle 
was  fought  near  Kurrah,  the  English  being  again 
under  the  command  of  Major  Carnac  (now  Gene- 
ral Carnac).  The  Mahrattas  were  quickly  dis- 
persed by  the  English  artillery,  and  the  whole  of 
the  confederate  army  was  broken  and  driven 
across  the  river  Jumna. 

In  the  meantime  Meer  Jaffier  had  again  va- 
cated the  musnud,  and  this  time  for  gootl;  for  it 
was  death,  and  not  the  supreme  council  at  Cal- 
cutta, that  had  removed  him.  Havinjr  no  lonwr 
any  inoney  to  give,  and  being  harassed  and  fretted  ' 
into  a  fever  by  importunities  and  menaces,  he 
was  allowed  to  repair  to  Moorshedabad,  where 
he  breathed  his  last  in  January,  1765,  about  four 
months  before  General  Carnac's  great  victory. 

Moreover,  on  the  very  day   of  that  victory, 
Clive  had  arrived  at  Calcutta.     Before  mention- 
ing his  bold  proceedings  in  council,  we  may  re- 
late the  conclusion  of  the  operations  in  Oude. 
A  few  days  after  his  defeat  at  Kurrah,  Sujah  ' 
Dowlah,  having  announced  his  intention  of  throw- 
ing himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  English,  re-  j 
paired  to  the  camp  of   General  Carnac.      The  1 
nabob  assured  the  general  that  Meer  Cossira  had 
fled  into  Rohilcund,  and  that  Sumroo  had  escaped 
to   the  far-off  regions  on   the  Indus.      Carnac 
readily  agreed  with  him  that  the  Company  could 
not  safely  or  profitably  occupy  the  extensive  do- 
minions of  Oude;  that  he  was  more  ca]>able  of 
defending  those  territories  than  Shah  Alum,  to 
whom  they  had   been   promised   by  the   recent  ' 
treaty;  and  that  in  his  hands  they  might  be  made 
a  barrier  against  the  Mahrattas  and  Aftrhans.    As 
soon  as  Clive  heard  of  these  events,  which  was 
almost  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Calcutta,  he  set  ■ 
oflF  for  Allahabad  to  take  the  negotiations  into 
his  own  management,  and  to  conclude  a  settle- 
ment with  Sujah  Dowlah  and  the  emperor.     His  | 
lordship,  however,  found  important  business  to  I 
settle  at  Moorshedabad,  where  affairs  had  fallen 
into  a  chaos  of  confusion  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  i 
end  of  July  that  he  reached  the  English  camp  at 
AllahalKid,  which   then    contained   the   pei-sons  , 


both  of  the  Mogul  of  Delhi  and  the  Nabob  of 
Oude.  The  new  treaty  was  then  taken  up,  the 
old  one  with  the  emperor — if  we  can  call  old 
what  had  been  made  only  a  few  months  before 
— being  torn  up  as  waste  paper;  and  it  was  agreed 
that  Shah  Alum  must  rest  satisfied  with  the  pos- 
session of  Allahabad  and  Kurrah,  and  that  all 
the  rest  of  Oude  should  be  lestored  to  Sujah 
Dowlah,  who  was  to  continue  vizier  to  the  em- 
peror, and  never  on  any  account  to  employ  or 
give  shelter  to  Meer  Cossim  or  Sumroo.  Sujah 
Dowlah  engaged  to  oppose  the  Mahrattas  and 
defend  the  frontiers  of  Bengal,  and  the  English 
bound  themselves  to  afford  him  assistance  in  case 
of  invasion.  Shah  Alum,  in  right  of  the  impe- 
rial authority,  which  would  have  been  a  shadow 
without  the  Company',  granted  to  the  English 
the  dewannee,  or  collection  of  the  revenues,  in 
Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  in  return  for  which 
he  was  to  receive,  in  addition  to  the  revenues  of 
Allahabad  and  KuiTah,  twenty-six  lacs  of  rupees 
per  annum.  Along  with  this  dewannee — which, 
in  fact,  constituted  the  Company  masters  and 
sovereigns  of  the  vast  and  rich  regions  named 
in  the  grant — the  young  emperor  confirmed  the 
right  of  the  Comjjany  to  all  the  territory  which 
they  possessed  in  any  other  part  of  India. 

To  Clive's  bold  proceedings  in  council  we  can 
but  briefly  advert,  important  though  they  were, 
and  encumbered  with  greater  difficulties  than  all 
liis  military  operations.  It  was  as  a  reformer  of 
the  British  nde  in  India  that  he  had  been  sent 
out  for  the  third  and  la.st  time,  and  this  mission 
he  was  resolved  to  accomplish,  let  the  obstacles 
be  what  they  might.  He  disapproved  of  the 
feeble,  wavering,  douVile-dealing  policy  that  had 
first  deposed  Meer  Jaffier,  the  nabob  of  his  own 
making,  and  had  afterwards  turned  upon  Meer 
Cossim,  the  creature  whom  the  council  had  set 
up  in  his  room ;  and  he  showed  how  little  reli- 
ance the  natives  could  place  upon  a  rule  that  was 
subject  to  such  uncertainty  and  mutation.  An- 
other evil  which  he  conilemned  and  denounced, 
was  the  greed  of  the  Company's  officials  in  India  ; 
their  eagerness,  like  the  Roman  proconsuls  of  old, 
to  wring  immense  fortunes  from  the  subject  pro- 
vinces during  their  short  sojourn  in  India,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  monopolized  for 
this  purpose  the  whole  internal  trade  of  the  coun- 
try. "They  forced  the  natives  to  buy  dear  and 
sell  cheap.  They  insulted  with  ])erfect  impunity 
the  tribunals,  the  police,  and  the  fiscal  authorities 
of  the  countrj'.  They  covered  with  their  protec- 
tion a  set  of  native  dependants,  who  ranged 
through  the  provinces  spreading  desolation  and 
terror  wherever  they  ajijieared.  Every  servant 
of  a  British  factor  was  armed  with  all  the  power 
of  his  master,  and  his  ma.ster  was  armed  with  all 
the  power  of  the  Company.     Enormous  fortunes 
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were  thus  rapidly  accumulated  at  Calcutta,  while 
thirty  millions  of  human  beings  were  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity  of  wretchedness."  '  Such  were 
the  evils  which  Clive  set  himself  to  redress,  and 
in  doing  this  he  had  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
British  ])opulation  in  India  arrayed  as  one  man 
against  him.  But,  in  spite  of  their  remonstrances, 
their  prayers,  and  their  opposition,  he  persisted, 
and  was  successful.  He  deprived  the  Company's 
servants  of  the  privileges  they  had  usui'ped,  and 
prohibited  their  receiving  or  extorting  pi'esents 
from  the  natives.  But  this  was  not  enough  ;  he 
must  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  otherwise  it 
was  certain  to  rise  and  flourish  in  double  luxu- 
riance as  soon  as  he  had  departed  ;  and  this  evil, 
he  was  aware,  had  originated  in  the  miseraVjly 
inadequate  salaries  of  these  lordly  officials,  which 
served  both  as  incentive  and  apology  for  every 
kind  of  peculation.  He  therefore  raised  these 
salaries  from  their  former  low  condition,  to  one 
that  was  more  adequate  to  the  rank,  the  style  of 
living,  and  I'easonable  expectations  of  the  holders. 
It  was  necessary,  also,  to  find  or  create  a  fund 
to  supply  this  augmentation,  as  he  knew  that 
however  necessary  the  change  might  be,  its  pe- 
cuniary liabilities  would  not  be  defrayed  out  of 
the  general  fund  by  the  sanction  of  the  council. 
His  only  resource  in  this  difficulty  was  the  mono- 
poly on  salt,  which  time  out  of  mind  had  formed 
a  principal  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  native 
Indian  sovereigns,  and  which,  he  thought,  might 
now  be  better  employed  for  the  government  of 
the  people  if  administered  by  their  new  British 
rulers.  "  The  monopoly  of  salt,"  says  the  elo- 
quent writer  we  have  quoted,  "  had  been  a  source 
of  revenue  to  the  governments  of  India  before 
Clive  was  born ;  it  continued  to  be  so  long  after 
his  death.  The  civil  servants  were  clearly  en- 
titled to  a  maintenance  out  of  the  revenue,  and 
all  that  Clive  did  was  to  charge  a  particular  por- 
tion of  the  revenue  with  their  maintenance.  He 
thus,  while  he  put  an  end  to  the  practices  by 
which  gigantic  fortunes  had  been  rapidly  accumu- 
lated, gave  to  every  British  functionary  employed 
in  the  East  the  means  of  slowly  but  surely  ac- 
quiring a  competence." 

But  the  most  formidable  difficulty  which  Clive 
had  to  encounter  arose  from  the  army  itself,  which 
he  had  so  often  led  to  victory :  the  sword  with 
Mdiich  he  had  won  an  empire  was  uplifted  against 
his  own  head.  After  the  battle  of  Plassey,  ad- 
ditional pay,  which  was  called  "double  batta," 
had  been  given  to  the  officers  by  Meer  Jaffier,  for 
whom  the  victory  was  won,  and  by  whom  the 
expenses  of  the  war  were  supported;  but  this 
addition,  which  at  first  was  only  a  gratuity,  soon 
began  to  be  considered  as  a  right,  and  as  such 
had  been  ])eremptorily  demanded  during  Clive's 
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absence  in  England.  At  his  return,  he  issued 
decrees  by  which  the  double  batta  was  only  to 
be  allowed  in  certain  cases  of  actual  service ;  at 
which  restriction  the  greater  part  of  the  officers 
mutinied,  and  organized  themselves  into  a  regu- 
lar conspiracy.  Two  hundred  officers  who  were 
thus  confederated,  threw  up  tlieir  commissions  in 
one  day,  thinking  that,  as  a  Mahratta  invasion 
was  impending,  Clive  would  be  dismayed  at  their 
secession,  and  glad  to  recall  them  upon  their  own 
terms.  But  instead  of  yielding,  as  even  heroes 
have  done  in  such  a  crisis,  he  re.solved  to  put 
down  the  mutiny  and  punish  the  mutineers.  He 
arrested  the  ringleaders,  and  summoned  a  court- 
martial  ;  he  gave  commissions  to  young  clerks 
who  might  be  converted  into  good  officers,  to  fill 
the  places  of  those  who  had  resigned  ;  and  to 
overwhelm  those  British  revolters  with  shame, 
he  ordered  double  pay  for  two  months  to  those 
faithful  sepoys  whom  he  employed  in  services 
which  he  could  not  intrust  to  his  own  soldiers. 
These  instances  of  terrible  decision  arrested  the 
mutiny ;  the  dismay  of  the  officers  was  succeede<l 
by  remorse ;  and  those  who  had  resigned,  im- 
plored him  with  teai's  to  restore  to  them  their 
commissions,  and  accei)t  their  services  upon  his 
own  terms.  Availing  himself  of  the  o]:)portuuity, 
he  n^ade  the  rules  of  discipline  and  subordination 
more  strict,  and  enacted  severe  regulations  against 
that  luxury,  gambling  and  dissipation,  by  which 
military  life  in  India  was  distinguished,  and 
through  which  this  dangerous  outbreak  had 
mainly  oi-iginated.  By  these  proceedings,  in  a 
few  weeks  every  trace  of  discontent  had  vanished, 
and  the  army  was  restored  to  greater  order  and 
efficiency  than  before. 

The  power  of  the  English  in  Bengal,  hitherto 
undefined,  was  fixed,  and  became  a  real  and  sole 
sovereignty,  by  the  bargains  Clive  had  concluded 
with  Shah  Alum  and  the  son  and  successor  of 
Meer  Jaffier.  He,  however,  thought  that  the 
name  of  a  nabob  might  still  be  of  some  use, 
particularly  in  dealings  with  the  other  European 
nations,  like  the  Dutch  and  Danes,  who  retained 
their  possessions  in  Bengal,  and  the  French,  who 
had  obtained  repossession  of  theirs  by  the  re- 
cent treaty  of  peace.  But  the  phantom  he  left  at 
Moorshedabad,  surrounded  by  guards  and  silver 
maces,  was  in  fact  a  mere  pensioner  of  the  Com- 
pany, alike  incapable  of  doing  either  good  or  evil 
in  the  political  affairs  of  the  country.  Having 
restored  discipline  to  the  army,  checked  the  rapa- 
city of  the  civilians,  and,  as  he  considered,  done 
all  that  he  had  come  to  do,  Clive  was  anxious 
to  return  home,  for  his  health  was  again  very 
seriously  aflfected.  On  the  16th  of  January,  1707, 
he  attended  for  the  last  time  a  meeting  of  the 
select  committee  at  Calcutta.  In  liis  farewell 
address  he  told  them  that  he  could  now  leave  the 
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country  in  peace  and  in  a  flourishing  state ;  but 
he  strongly  advised  them  not  to  be  over-anxious 
to  increase  the  revenues,  especially  where  increase 
could  only  be  efiected  by  oppressing  the  native 
landholdei-s  and  tenants.  A  few  days  after,  he 
took  his  final  farewell  of  India,  embarking  for 
England  in  the  Britannia.  He  arrived  at  London 
in  the  month  of  July,  was  hailed  with  acclama- 
tions by  the  court  of  directors,  was  received  with 
unusual  regard  by  George  III.  and  Queen  Char- 
lotte, to  whom  he  brought  letters  and  presents 
from  the  Nabob  of  Oude,'  and  was  then  carried 
by  his  family  and  friends  to  Bath,  to  seek  a  cure 
or  an  alleviation  to  some  of  the  worst  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to — spasms,  indigestion,  loss  of  sleep, 
and  hypochondriasis. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  17G7  the  Afghans 
created  some  alarm  in  Bengal  by  marching  ujjon 
Delhi ;  but  after  devastating  several  provinces 
tiie  invaders  returned  to  their  mountains.  The 
presidency  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  restore  the 
Rajah  of  Nepaul  to  his  dominions,  which  had 
been  seized  by  a  neighbouring  chief  of  Ghoorka. 
The  country  of  Nepaul,  almost  surrounded  by 
mountain.^,  was  found  too  difficult  of  access  by  the 
small  force  sent  against  it ;  and  the  officer  iu 
command  of  the  exi)edition  thought  ju'oper  to  re- 
turn, after  a  vain  application  for  reiuforcements, 
which  the  government  at  Calcutta  could  not  spare, 
as  they  had  been  obliged  to  send  several  large  de- 
tachments to  the  Carnatic,  where  the  flames  of 
war  were  rekindled  by  Hyder  Ali.  This  great 
adventurei',  wlio  became  one  of  the  most  formid- 
able of  our  opponents  in  lutlia,  had,  since  his  ex- 
])edition  to  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Poudicherry  as 
the  ally  of  M.  Lally,  greatly  increased  his  armj', 
which  was  originally  formed  out  of  the  freeboot- 
ing  bands  and  tribes  that  abounded  in  Western 
India,  nnd  that  sought  no  other  reward  than  the 
right  and  privilege  of  ])lunder.  Instead  of  l)aying 
them,  Hyt^er,  in  a  manner,  received  pay  from 
them — for,  in  enrolling  under  his  banner,  they 
engaged  to  give  him  half  of  the  booty  they  might 
make.  By  degrees  he  acipiired  more  horses, 
camels,  and  elephants,  more  money,  and  the  com- 
mand of  more  men,  than  his  benefactor  and  no- 
minal master,  the  Rajah  of  Mysore ;  and  be  ac- 
cordingly made  war  upon  the  rajah,  whose  court 
antl  army  had  the  usual  number  of  disaffected 
chiefs  and  traitors ;  defeated  him,  took  him  pri- 
soner, and,  as  a  climax  to  his  ingratitude,  kept 
po.ssession  of  all  his  dominions,  and  pensioned  him 
off  with  three  lacs  of  rupees  per  annum.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  17(31  Hyder's  authority  seemed 
firmly  established  in  Mysore.  But  his  own  dis- 
])osition  and  the  habits  of  the  marauders  in  his 
service  led  him  to  look  to  an  extension  of  do- 
minion, or  to  the  plunder  of  the  neighbouring 
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states ;  and  the  success  which  attended  his  banner, 
and  the  high  notions  entertained  of  his  ability 
and  lucky  star,  attracted  others  of  the  loose  tribes 
that  owned  no  sovereign,  and  no  law  or  right 
save  that  of  the  sword.  His  abilities  were  un- 
doubted— they  were  altogether  surprising,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  of  his  life  and  his 
total  want  of  education — and  they  improved  by 
practice,  age,  and  experience.  Still,  however,  he 
remained  a  barbarian,  and  the  plaudits  bestowed 
upon  him  by  many  European  writers  are  exag- 
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genited  and  absurd.  That  such  a  man  could  ever 
liave  extended  his  sway  over  the  greater  part  of 
India,  or  at  least  that  he  could  ever  have  ren- 
dered that  sway  durable,  a])j)ears  to  us  a  most 
fantastic  dream  ;  and  that  a  character  stained  by 
the  darkest  treachery,  ingratitude,  and  cruelty 
should  have  found  admirers  in  historians  pedanti- 
cally moral  ami  severe  in  their  estimates  of  other 
actoi-s  iu  these  wai"s  and  revolutions,  must  V)e  at- 
tributable to  a  love  of  j)aradox  and  contradiction, 
or  to  the  predetermined  plan  of  jiraising  all  that 
prevented,  and  blaming  all  that  promoted  the 
establishment  of  the  British  empire  in  India — 
that  gi-eat  result,  not  unattended  with  faults  and 
crimes,  which  no  conquest  ever  yet  was,  but  ad- 
mirable in  its  general  operation,  as  conferring 
more  ha]ipiness  ujion  many  millions  of  peo])le 
than  they  ever  hail  enjoyed,  or  could  ever  hope 
to  enjoy  under  their  native  Mahometan  or  Hin- 
doo rulers. 

Notwithstanding  some  serious  checks,  Hyder 
soon  imdertook  and  achieved  the  conquest  of  the 
province  of  Malabar,  and  kejit  that  country  by 
cutting  off  all  the  nairs  or  Hindoo  chiefs.  Soon, 
however,  he  was  recalled  to  the  city  of  Seringa- 
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patam,  which  he  had  made  his  capital,  and  had 
ah'eady  strongly  fortified,  by  intelligence  that  a 
league  had  been  formed  against  him  by  the  Eng- 
lish, the  Mahrattas,  and  the  ruler  of  the  Deccan. 
The  Deccan  was  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  Sala- 
but  Jung,  the  old  ally  of  M.  Bussy,  and  then  of 
Colonel  Forde.  Fresh  revolutions  had  been  ef- 
fected at  Golconda  and  Hyderabad;  Salabut  Jung 
had  been  made  a  prisoner  by  his  brother,  Nizam 
Ali,  who  occupied  his  throne,  and  respected  his 
life  until  the  arrival  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  which 
recognized  and  acknowledged  Salabut  as  lawful 
sovereign,  and  which  induced  Nizam  Ali  to  order 
his  immediate  murder.  At  first  the  new  soubah- 
dai',  or  as  he  is  more  genei-ally  called  by  our 
writers,  the  Nizam,  seemed  unfavourable  to  the 
English,  and  he  actually  had  invaded  the  Carna- 
tic  and  made  war  upon  Mahomed  Ali  in  the  most 
barbai'ous  and  destructive  manner ;  but  he  had 
fled  before  Colonel  Campbell  and  a  small  British 
force,  and  since  then  he  had  concluded  a  ti'eaty 
with  the  Company,  confirming  to  them  the  con- 
qiiests  which  Colonel  Forde  had  made  in  the 
Noi'thern  Circars,  on  condition  of  their  paying  a 
small  tribute  or  quit-rent,  and  holding  in  readi- 
ness a  body  of  their  troops  for  his  service  when- 
ever he  might  want  such  aid.  By  this  latter 
engagement,  and  by  their  conviction  that  it  was 
necessary  for  their  own  safety  to  stop  the  career 
of  Hyder  Ali,  the  English  were  carried  into  the 
confederacy  with  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas, 
and  into  the  war  with  Mysore. 

The  first  of  the  confederates  to  take  the  field 
was  the  peishwa,  who  covered  the  high  table- 
lands of  Mysore  with  his  Mahratta  cavalry. 
Colonel  Smith,  after  a  visit  to  Hyderabad,  fol- 
lowed with  a  small  English  corps  and  the  large 
but  disorderly  army  of  the  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic. 
He  was  joined  by  another  large  force  raised  by 
the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  but  before  he  could  ar- 
rive near  the  Mahi-attas  the  peishwa  had  listened 
to  a  Brahmin,  despatched  to  him  by  Hyder  Ali, 
and  had  consented,  on  the  payment  of  thirty-five 
lacs  of  rupees,  to  quit  the  country  and  break  all 
his  engagements  with  the  Nizam  and  the  English. 
U'his  defection  rendered  success  doubtful,  and 
Colonel  Smith  was  soon  obliged  to  think  of  his 
own  safety  by  the  important  discovery  he  made, 
that  the  Nizam  himself  was  privately  negotiating 
a  treaty  with  Hyder,  the  main  scope  of  it  being 
the  expulsion  of  the  Company  from  the  Car- 
natic, from  the  Cii-cars,  and  from  every  place  they 
held  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  Colonel  Smith  in- 
stantly separated  from  the  Nizam's  army,  and 
hastened  to  defend  the  Caiiiatic,  by  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  ghauts  or  passes  leading  through  the 
mountains  into  that  country.  He  received  some 
reinforcements  from  Mahomed  Ali,  the  Nabob  of 
the  Carnatic;  but  he  could  not  secure  all  the 


passes  against  three  numerous  arn)ies,  and  liis 
rear  was  soon  threatend  by  the  rapid  Mahratta 
cavalry.  Smith  retreated  for  Changama,  a  town 
about  sixty  miles  from  Madras,  but  before  he 
could  reach  that  place  he  was  attacked  by  the 
three  armies  of  Hyder  Ali,  the  jieishwa,  and 
the  Nizam.  His  well-disci])lined  infantry  stood 
their  ground  and  repulsed  their  countless  assail- 
ants ;  but  the  marauding  Mahrattas  got  at  their 
rice-bags,  and  carried  them  off,  and,  to  avoid 
starving,  Smith's  forces  were  obliged  to  continue 
their  retreat,  and  to  march  day  and  night  until 
they  reached  Trinomalee,  a  town  strongly  situ- 
ated on  a  hill  and  well  supplied  with  provisions. 
Plundering,  burning,  and  destroying  all  the  open 
country,  the  enemy  followed  closely  upon  the 
steps  of  Colonel  Smith,  who,  receiving  reinforce- 
ments of  sejioys,  did  not  long  remain  inactive  at 
Trinomalee,  but,  issuing  into  the  open  country, 
he  endeavoured  to  save  it  from  the  scourges  and 
firebrands.  His  etForts  were  not  very  successfid, 
as  he  had  scarcely  any  cavalry.  Seizing  a  favour- 
able moment,  Hyder  Ali  detached  his  son  Tippoo, 
then  a  youth  of  seventeen,  to  beat  up  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Madras  with  5000  horse.  Tippoo's 
advance  was  so  secret  and  rapid  that  he  nearly 
succeeded  in  seizing  the  members  of  the  presi- 
dency and  the  chief  and  richest  of  the  English  in 
their  country-houses  without  the  town.  The  for- 
tress of  Madras  itself,  which  had  repulsed  Lally 
and  a  French  army  with  battering  cannon,  had 
little  to  fear  from  Mysorean  cavalry ;  but  the 
town,  the  Black  Town,  the  magazines  or  ware- 
houses, villas,  gardens,  villages,  all  things  in  its 
vicinity,  were  ransacked  or  destroyed,  the  country 
was  laid  as  waste  and  bare  as  a  desert,  and  an 
immense  loss  was  sustained  by  the  English  and 
the  i^oor  natives,  their  tenants  or  dependants. 
Tippoo  retired  as  fast  as  he  had  come,  and  with 
considerable  booty  ;  but  his  father  and  his  allies 
were  not  left  long  unmolested,  being  attacketl 
and  routed  by  Colonel  Smith,  near  Trinomalee. 
The  Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  who  was  the  first  to 
recommend  this  pitched  battle  with  the  English, 
was  also  the  first  to  flee.  By  this  time  he  had 
enough  of  the  war  and  of  his  new  alliance,  and 
he  lost  no  time  in  signifying  to  Colonel  Smith 
that  he  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  be  restored 
to  peace  and  to  the  friendship  of  the  English. 
After  very  little  negotiation  the  Nizam  agreed  to 
separate  his  troops  from  the  Mahrattas  and  the 
Mysoreans.  Bolder  and  more  persevering  than 
he,  Hyder  and  the  Mahrattas  resolved  to  try  the 
chances  of  another  pitched  battle ;  and  in  the 
month  of  December  they  took  the  field  and  posted 
themselves  near  Amboor,  a  town  in  the  Carnatic, 
about  108  miles  from  Madras.  Colonel  Smith 
met  them  there  and  gave  them  another  defeat, 
more  decisive  and  complete  than  the  preceding 
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one.     Hyder  and  his  ally  fled  to  Caveiypatam,    and  concluded  Lis  separate  treaty  with  the  Eiig- 
on  the  river  Panaur;  and  the  Nizam,  who  had     lish. 

waited  the  event  of  the  battle  before  he  entirely  I      Encouraged  by  their  successes,  by  the  depar- 
forsook  the  confederacy,  drew  off  all  his  troops  '  tui-e  of  the  peishwa,  and  by  the  despondency  of 
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Hyder,  the  pi-esidency  at  Madras  determined  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  veiy  heart  of  his  own  do- 
minions ;  and  Colonel  Smith,  who  had  displayed 
so  much  bravery,  rapidity,  and  skill,  received 
orders  to  march  into  Mysore.  Unfortunately, 
the  civilians  took  it  into  their  heads  tiiat  they 
could  direct  the  campaign  from  their  sof;ia  and 
easy  chairs  at  Matlras ;  and,  instead  of  leaving 
the  plan  and  conduct  of  the  war  to  Colonel  Smith, 
they  ])rescribed  rules  for  him  to  follow.  To  make 
matters  worse  still,  they  sent  to  the  army  two 
members  of  council  as  field-deputies,  who  were  ' 
to  act  in  concert  with  the  presidency,  and  keep  ' 
the  war  entirely  under  their  control.  Function-  I 
aries  like  these  are  sure  to  ruin  what  they  meddle 
with.  The  presence  and  interference  of  the  two 
civilians  disgusted  alike  officers  and  men,  and 
fl'om  the  moment  of  their  arrival  in  camp  the 
spirit  of  the  army  seemed  to  evaporate.  To  favour 
its  operations  the  presidency  of  Bombay  sent  a 
force  to  the  western  coast  to  fall  upon  Hyder's 
recent  conquests  in  Malabar  ami  Canani.  This 
force,  favoui-ed  by  the  Hindoo  natives,  captured 
Mangalore,  Ouore,  and  other  places,  and  drew  I 
Hyder  down  to  the  western  coast.  This  enabled  ] 
Colonel  Smith  to  arrive  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bangalore,  and  Colonel  Wood  to  overrun  the 
fertile  coimtry  near  the  frontiei-s.  But  Hyder, 
having  succeeded  in  the  west  in  expelling  the 
English  force  from  Bombay,  returned  rapidly  to 
the  east  to  face  them  there.  He  made  overtures 
for  a  jieace,  but  they  were  rejected  by  the  two 
field-deputies.  At  this  juncture  the  presidency, 
moreover,  dissatisfied  with  Colonel  Smith  because 
he  treated  the  depiities  or  their  opinions  in  war 
with  little  respect,  and  because  lie  had  not  taken 
the  strong  city  of  Bangalore,  recalled  that  able 


officer  to  Madras,  and  intrusted  the  entire  com- 
mand— always,  however,  subject  to  the  benuml>- 
ing  influence  of  their  deputies — to  Colonel  AVood, 
who,  in  a  very  short  time,  was  compelled  to  call 
in  all  the  advanced  forces,  to  abandon  every 
]>lace  which  had  been  taken,  and  to  retreat  before 
Ilyiler  Ali.  He  even  allowed  himself  to  be  sur- 
})risetl,  beaten,  and  deprived  of  all  his  baggage. 
The  presidency  then  discovered  that  Wood  was 
not  the  man  to  conquer  Mysore,  and  the}'  super- 
seded him  by  Major  Fitzgerald,  who  arrive<l  just 
ill  time  to  save  the  fleeing  and  confused  army 
from  annihilation.  By  the  end  of  the  year  Hyder 
recovered  every  inch  of  territory  he  had  lost ; 
and  in  the  mouth  of  Janu;u-v,  1769,  carefully 
avoiding  a  battle,  and  marching  rapidly  by  some 
of  the  less-frequented  ghauts  or  passes,  he  poured 
down  again  into  the  Carnatic,  laid  waste  the  Eng- 
lish provinces  of  Madura  and  Tinnevelly,  and 
penetrated  into  the  district  of  Pondicheriy,  where 
the  French  flag  was  again  flying,  and  where  there 
were  many  Frenchmen  indulging  in  the  hope 
that  time  and  fortune  might  restore  their  jjower 
in  that  part  of  India. 

As  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  English, 
Hyder  was  regarded  as  the  best  friend  of  the 
French,  and  sevei-al  adroit  and  experienced  men 
quitted  Pondiclierry  to  join  the  Mysorean  thief, 
and  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  their  advice.  These 
Frenchmen  confirmed  him  in  the  ojiinion  he  had 
already  formed — that  he  ought  to  avoid  pitched 
battles  with  the  Engli.sh,  and  make  use  of  his 
advantage  in  rapid  light  cavalry  to  cut  off"  their 
det^ichments,  and  j)luiider,  burn,  and  destroy  the 
country  from  which  they  and  their  nabob,  Ma- 
homed Ali,  drew  their  supplie.s.  Pursuing  the 
scheme,  Hyder  surprised  several  English  posts, 
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took  ;i  considerable  number  of  prisoners,  whom 
he  sent  off  to  Seringapatam,  where  they  were 
barbarously  treated,  and  devastated  all  the  coun- 
try through  which  he  passed.  Having  scarcely 
any  cavalry,  the  English  could  neither  come  up 
v/ith  him  nor  intercept  him  :  while  they  were 
wearing  themselves  out  by  forced  marches  on 
their  own  legs,  his  people  on  horses  flitted  from 
place  to  place,  being  seldom  seen,  and  even  seldom 
heai'd  of,  until  they  had  plundered  and  burned 
some  town  or  village.  The  presidency  of  Madras, 
becoming  sensible  of  some  of  their  follies,  now 
restored  Colonel  Smith  to  the  command,  and  re- 
called the  two  deputies,  who  had  long  before 
arrived  at  the  conviction  that  their  proper  place 
was  not  the  camp  or  the  field,  but  the  council 
chamber.  They  could  not,  however,  improvise 
regiments  of  cavalry,  and  for  want  of  that  arm 
Smith's  operations  were  for  the  most  part  im- 
peded or  frustrated.  Smith  did  all  that  an  able 
officer  could  do  ;  he  covered  and  protected  several 
rich  districts,  he  checked  the  career  of  many  of 
the  flying  squadi'ons  ;  but  he  could  not  move  with 
sufficient  rapidity  to  prevent  the  execution  of  a 
plan  which  Hyder  had  formed  after  paying  two 
visits  to  Pondicherry,  and  con- 
ferring with  the  French  there. 
The  M3^sorean,  having  previ- 
ously sent  off  all  his  plunder 
and  heavy  baggage,  made  a  rush 
upon  Madras  with  6000  horse, 
and  appeared,  sudden  and  un- 
expected, as  a  cloud  in  the  In- 
dian summer,  uj^on  the  heights 
of  St.  Thomas,  which  overlook 
Madras.  The  presidency  eagerly 
proposed  terms  of  peace,  or  list- 
ened to  terms  proposed  by  Hy- 
der, who  was  anxious  to  be  well 
on  his  road  homeward  before 
Smith  should  draw  near  Ma- 
dras. Negotiations  were  begun 
and  finished  in  a  very  few  hours. 
It  was  agreed  that  Hyder  should 
restore  whatever  he  had  taken 
in  the  way  of  territory  from  the 
English,  and  that  the  English 
should  restore  all  that  they 
had  taken  fi-om  him ;  that  he  should  assist 
the  English  in  their  future  defensive  wars,  and 
that  they  should  assist  him,  not  in  any  offensive 
war,  but  in  the  defence  of  Mysore  if  it  should  be 
invaded  by  any  of  his  neighbours.  The  treaty, 
concluded  on  the  4th  of  April,  1769,  was  soon 
followed  by  the  invasion  of  Mysore  by  the  Mah- 
rattas,  whose  alliance  with  Hyder  was  as  little 
binding  and  of  as  short  a  duration  as  Indian 
alliances  usually  were.  The  pejshwa,  Madhoo 
Row,  whose  cavalry  was  as  rapid  as  Hyder's  and 


far  more  numerous,  swept  everything  before  him, 
and,  burning  towns  and  cutting  off  noses  and , 
ears,  this  savage  seemed  to  threaten  Mysore  with 
a  far  more  extensive  ruin  than  that  which  the 
Mysoreans  had  recently  inflicted  on  the  Carnatic. 
Hyder  called  upon  the  presidency  of  Madras  for 
the  assistance  agreed  upon  in  the  late  treaty;  but 
the  presidency — and  apj)arently  with  perfect  truth 
— affirmed  that  Hyder  had  brought  the  war  upon 
himself  by  making  preparations  to  invade  the 
territory  of  the  peishwa,  and  by  leaguing  himself 
with  some  disaffected  Mahi-atta  chiefs ;  he  was 
not,  they  said,  engaged  in  a  purely  defensive 
war,  and  therefore  they  were  not  bound  to  send 
him  aid  and  succour. 

The  Mahrattas  and  Mysoreans  were  left  to  fight 
out  their  own  battles.  Hyder  and  his  son  Tippoo 
were  defeated  in  several  encounters ;  once  the 
father  owed  his  life  to  the  swiftness  of  his  horse, 
and  once  the  son  saved  himself  by  putting  on  the 
disguise  of  a  beggar.  Sei-iugapatam,  their  capital, 
was  surrounded  and  besieged,  but  could  scarcely 
be  taken  by  an  army  of  horse  without  battering 
cannon.  In  the  month  of  November,  1771,  the 
Mahrattas  seemed  in  jDOSsession  of  all  Mysore 
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except  Seringapatam  and  some  of  the  strongest 
forts,  and  were  certainly  pressing  upon  and  plun- 
dering the  frontiers  of  the  Carnatic.  The  presi- 
dency sent  an  army  towards  the  frontiers ;  and 
the  Mahrattas,  who  had  only  entered  upon  the 
skirts  of  the  Carnatic  in  small  plundering  squad- 
rons, withdrew  altogether  from  that  neighbour- 
hood. 

Afraid  of  provoking  the  English  to  join  Hyder, 
distressed  by  want  of  provisions  in  the  country 
which  he  had  ravaged,  and  now  not  unfrequently 
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harassed  or  defeated  by  the  Mysoreans,  who  had 
recovered  heart,  the  peishwa  listened  to  the  medi- 
ating voice  of  Mahomed  Ali,  accepted  some  money 
from  him,  and  finally  agreed  to  make  peace  with  : 
Hyder.  For  a  time  Hyder  remained  humbled 
and  quiet.  During  the  war  between  him  and 
the  Mahrattas,  the  Eajah  of  Tanjore  attempted 
to  seize  some  territory  belonging  to,  or  claimed 
by  Mahomed  Ali,  who  called  upon  his  allies,  the 
English,  for  assistance  and  vengeance.  Another 
war  of  invasion  was  the  consequence.     In  the 


coui'se  of  the  year  1771  the  Company  took  the 
strong  Tanjorean  fortress  of  Vellum,  and  occu- 
pied two  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ma- 
dura ;  in  1772  they  conquered  the  two  Mai'owars ; 
and  in  1773  they  took  by  storm  the  often-assailed 
city  of  Tanjore,  which  was  then  defended  by 
20,000  fighting  men.  The  unfortunate  rajah 
and  his  family  were  made  prisoners,  and  the 
long-coveted  sovereignty  of  Tanjoi'e  was  nomi- 
nally  vested  in  Mahomed  Ali,  Nabob  of  the  Car- 
natic. 
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NI  VERS  AL  attention  was  attracted 
to  theaft'airsof  theCompanyshortly 
after  C^live's  return  to  England;  and 
the  territorial  acquisitions  made  in 
India,  being  exaggerated  even  be- 
yond their  real  extent  and  import- 
ance, were  forced  upon  the  serious  consiileratiou 
of  the  ministr}'  of  the  day.  In  April,  1769,  an 
act  was  passed  confirming  to  the  Company  the 
revenues  of  the  coiuitries  they  had  obtained  in 
India  for  five  years  to  come,  u]ion  consideration 
of  their  paying  the  Britisli  government  .£400,00() 
per  annum,  and  exporting  to  India  certain  quan- 
tities of  British  manufactures,  &c.  At  the  same 
time  the  court  of  directors  resolved  to  send  out 
to  Calcutta  three  supervisors,  to  complete  the 
work  of  reformation,  and  to  put  the  revenues  and 
finances  of  Bengal  under  better  management. 
The  three  individuals  selected  were,  Mr.  Van- 
.«5ittart,  who  had  so  miserably  misgoverned  Ben- 
gal before ;   Mi-.  Scrafton,  whose  abilities  and 


local  knowledge  and  acquaintance  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  countiy  were  of  inestimable  value  ; 
and  Colonel  Forde,  who  had  conquered  the  Nor- 
thern Circare  and  disposed  of  the  Dutch  at  Be- 
darra.  The}'  took  their  departure  in  the  Aurora 
frigate,  which  is  supposed  to  have  foundered  at 
sea  with  every  soul  on  board,  for  she  never  reached 
Bengal,  and  was  never  heard  of  anywhere  else 
after  leaving  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Without  supervisors,  the  government  of  Ben- 
gal was  left  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Cartier;  but  in 
less  than  two  yeai-s  it  was  notified  by  the  court 
of  directoi-s  to  Mr.  Warren  Hastings,  who  had 
continued  to  rise  in  estimation,  that  he  was  no- 
minated to  the  place  of  second  in  council  at  Cal- 
cutta ;  and  that,  as  .soon  as  Mr.  Cartier  should 
retii-e,  it  was  their  wish  that  he  should  take  upon 
lumself  the  charge  of  government  till  further 
orders.  The  transactions  in  India,  which  for  a 
long  ]>eriod  were  regarded  with  indiiference,  or 
with  the  feeling  that  it  was  im^wssible  for  people 
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in  England  to  comin-ehend  them,  were  now  daily 
attracting  more  and  more  attention.  Orme,  the 
friend  of  Clive,  who  had  himself  taken  no  inac- 
tive or  unimportant  part  in  those  attiiirs,  had 
published  the  first  part  of  his  Ilistori/  of  the  Mili- 
tary Transactions  in  Hindoostan,  and  had  spread 
the  renown  of  Clive,  the  real  hero  of  the  romantic 
story,  making  known  at  the  same  time  the  vast- 
ness  and  importance  of  that  Indian  world.  Other 
works  of  less  name  had  treated  the  same  subject, 
and  many  pens  and  tongues  had  been  engaged  in 
demonstrating  that  the  gloiy  acquired  by  British 
arms  was  now  tarnished  by  abuses  and  corrup- 
tion ;  and  that  the  splendid  fabric,  like  a  fata 
morgana,  was  disappearing  faster  than  it  had 
risen.  Moreover,  few  men  not  holders  of  India 
stock  could  reconcile  themselves  to  the  anomaly 
presented  in  Leadenhall  Street,  nor  possibly  con- 
ceive how  a  dozen  or  two  of  plain  citizens  called 
directors,  and  some  hundreds  of  shareholders 
called  proprietors,  could  be  competent  to  the 
management  of  15,000,000  of  people  at  the  dis- 
tance of  many  thousands  of  miles.  Nor  was  there 
much  faith  in  the  disinterestedness  or  modera- 
tion of  a  body  so  constituted,  nor  any  confidence 
that  their  uncontrolled  power  could  be  exercised 
upon  pure  principles  of  right  and  wrong. 

Indeed,  in  opening  the  session  of  parliament 
in  January,  1772,  the  speech  from  the  thi'one  had, 
by  implication,  recommended  to  attention  the 
subject  of  India,  as  being  among  the  dependen- 
cies of  the  emj^ire,  of  which  it  was  said  that  "some 
of  them,  as  well  from  remoteness  of  place  as  from 
other  circumstances,  are  so  peculiarly  liable  to 
abuses  and  exposed  to  danger,  that  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  legislature  for  their  protection  may 
become  necessary."  And  about  two  months  after 
this  speech,  and  about  four  mouths  before  the 
first  application  of  the  directors  to  the  Bank  of 
England  for  money,  dive's  old  antagonist,  Mr. 
Sullivan,  then  deputy-chairman  of  the  court  of 
directors,  moved  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  "  for  the 
better  regulation  of  the  affaii-s  of  the  East  India 
Company  and  of  their  servants  in  India,  and  for 
the  due  administration  of  justice  in  Bengal." 
Sullivan's  jwincipal  object  in  the  speech  with 
which  he  introduced  and  supported  this  motion 
was  to  shift  all  blame  from  the  court  of  directors, 
and  to  throw  it  wholly  and  solely  upon  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Comijany  abroad.  He  did  not  spare 
the  great  Clive  himself,  but  pointed  at  him  more 
or  less  directly  as  the  fountain-head  of  mischief. 
There  was  little  danger  in  pursuing  this  course, 
as  Sullivan  well  knew  that  the  conqueror  of  Ben- 
gal was  hated  at  the  India  House,  was  now  un- 
connected with  any  of  the  powerful  factions  which 
divided  parliament,  was  considered  too  proud 
and  unbending  to  procure  the  support  of  the  coui-t 


and  ministry,  and  was  rendered  by  various  arts 
and  practices  an  object  of  popular  odium  and 
detestation.  These  practices  had  begun  on  the 
same  day  with  his  stern  reforms  at  Calcutta,  and 
they  had  been  kept  up  ever  since  by  many  heads, 
hands,  and  jjurses. 

Sullivan  and  his  ]>arty,  which  had  now  become 
the  stronger  in  Leadenhall  Street,  were  alarmed 
and  exasjierated  by  rejjorts,  not  unfounded,  that 
the  premier,  Lord  North,  and  Lord  Eochford, 
then  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  had  in- 
vited Clive,  through  his  friend  Wedderburn,  to 
aid  them  with  his  counsel  and  experience  in  set- 
tling some  plan  for  the  better  government  of 
India;  and  it  was  no  secret  that  Clive,  on  all 
occasions,  insisted   that  the  cause  of  what  was 
wrong  lay  rather  in  the  court  of  directors  than 
in  their  servants  abroad ;  that  all  attempts  at 
reformation  abroad,  until  a  thorough  reformation 
took  place  at  home,  could  only  be  temporary, 
and  in  the  end  futile;  that  if  an  able,  honest,  and 
independent  court  of  directors  could  not  be  pro- 
cured at  home,  there  was  no  salvation  for  the 
Company."     Under  these  feelings  the  directors 
had  recently  put  every  engine  in  play  to  blacken 
his  reputation  ;  and  about  a  fortnight  before  the 
opening  of  the  present  session  of  parliament  they 
had,  by  the  Company's  secretary,  informed  him 
that  the  court  of  directors  had  lately  I'eceived 
several  papers  containing  charges  respecting  his 
management  of  atfaiis  in  Bengal,  and  that  copies 
of  these  papers  were  inclosed.      These  charges 
were  signed  by  no  one,  and  they  wei*e  vague  as 
well  as  anonymous.    They,  however,  were  known 
to  the  public  before  parliament  met;  and  Sullivan, 
in  his  speech,  hinted  at  them.     Clive,  who  was 
in  the  house,  i*ose  to  speak  in  his  own  defence, 
and  he  delivered  a  speech  which  astonished  every 
one,  by  its  strong  sense,  high  spirit,  and  even 
high  eloquence.     He  had  seldom  spoken  before, 
and  on  those  few  occasions  in  a  brief  and  homely, 
or  negligent  manner  ;  but  this  time  he  had  pi'e- 
pared  himself  for  the  defence  of  his  honour  and 
his  property,  which  were  equally  aimed  at,  and 
he  convinced  the  most  practised  and   most  ap- 
plauded speakers  that  he  might  easily  have  made 
himself  a  great  orator.     The  first  Pitt,  now  Eai-l 
Chatham,  was  that    night  under  the  gallery  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  declared  that  it 
was  "  one  of  the  most  finished  pieces  of  eloquence 
he  had  ever  heard  in  that  house." 

One  effect  of  this  remarkable  speech  was  that 
Clive's  enemies  changed  their  mode  of  attack, 
and,  leaving  his  last  administration  in  India  as 
unassailable,  turned  their  arms  against  the  events 
and  deeds  of  his  earlier  life.  On  the  13th  of 
April  it  Vr^as  represented  by  the  opposition  that 
the  suspicions  of  the  country  were   excited,  and 
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that  a  full  inquiry  into  the  past  ought  to  precede 
any  legislation  for  the  future ;  and  a  motion  was 
made  and  carried  for  the  appointing  a  select 
committee.  Thirty -one  in  number  were  ap- 
IX)inted  by  ballot,  and  Colonel  Burgoyne,  who 
had  proposed  it,  was  chosen  chairman.  Bui*- 
goyue,  who  was  distinguishing  himself  as  a  de- 
bater, and  giving  that  trouble  to  ministers  which 
is  said  to  have  led  to  their  employing  him  in 
America  a  few  years  after,  was  exceedingly  hos- 
tile to  Clive.  Governor  Johnstone,  another  lead- 
ing orator  in  the  house,  and  brother  to  Mr.  John- 
stone, a  very  corrupt  member  of  council  at  Cal- 
cutta, whose  face  Clive  had  made  pale  and  long, 
was  also  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  took  a 
leading  part  in  their  proceedings.  There  were 
other  men  in  it  almost  equally  hostile  to  Clive ; 
but  his  lordship  himself  was  a  member,  as  was 
also  his  friend  and  dependant,  Mr.  Strachey,  wlio 
had  accompanied  him  in  his  last  mission  to  Cal- 
cutta. The  most  violent  personal  feelings  in- 
stantly showed  themselves  ;  instead  of  inquiring, 
in  the  words  of  Burgoyne's  motion,  into  the 
nature,  state,  and  condition  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  of  the  British  affairs  in  the  East 
Indies  generally,  the  select  committee  directed 
their  inquiry  almost  exclusively  to  the  conduct 
of  Lord  Clive,  carefully  shunning  his  last  ad- 
ministration, and  going  back  fifteen  years  to  the 
dethronement  of  Surajah  Dowlali. 

The  parliament  hail  hardly  risen  when  the  pe- 
cuniary embarrassments  of  the  Company  became 
too  great  and  pressing  to  be  concealed.  On  the 
17th  of  March,  in  their  anxiety  to  captivate  the 
shareholders,  the  court  of  directors  had  recom- 
mended an  augmentation  of  the  dividend  from 
twelve  to  twelve  and  a  half ;  and  the  necessjir)' 
votes  were  carried  through  both  courts  by  over- 
whelming majorities,  and  this,  too,  though  many 
must  have  known  there  w;\s  not  money  enough 
in  the  treasury  to  meet  tlie  bills  that  were  falling 
due.  On  the  15th  of  July  the  directors  applied 
to  the  Bank  of  England  for  a  loan  of  £400,(^0 
for  two  months,  which  was  granted  ;  and  on  the 
2!)th  of  July  they  asked  a  further  loan  of  £300,000, 
but  only  got  i!200,000,  the  bank  directors  being 
somewhat  alarmed.  On  the  10th  of  August  Mr. 
Sullivan  and  the  chairman  waited  upon  the  minis- 
ter, and  announced  the  insolvency  and  ruin  of 
the  Company  as  inevitable  if  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  borrow  at  least  a  million  moi-e  from  the 
public.  It  happened  to  them  as  to  other  men 
when  reduced  to  the  disagreeable  condition  of 
borrowers :  those  fi'om  whom  they  asked  money 
thought  ])roper  to  give  them  advice,  and  to  in- 
terfere in  their  affairs.  They  were  in  a  manner 
at  the  mercy  of  ministei-s,  and  ministers  soon 
determined  to  re-model  their  constitution.  For 
the  present,  however,  Lord  North  received  the 


j  chairman  and  deputy-chairman  with  dryness  and 
reserve,  merely  referring  them  to  parliament  for 
the  aid  and  assistance  they  wanted. 

The  dissatisfied  court  of  directors  had  therefore 
no  resource  but  in  parliament ;  and,  on  the  24th 
of  February  (1773),  after  having  reduced  their 
dividend  from  12^  to  6  per  cent.,  a  general  court 
passed  a  vote  that  application  should  be  made  to 
the  House  of  Commons  for  a  loan  of  .£1,500,000 
for  four  yeai's,  at  4  per  cent,  interest.  This  de- 
mand, or  humble  petition,  was  presented  on  the 
9th  of  March.  Ministers,  making  some  material 
alterations  in  the  Company's  jjropositions,  offered 
to  lend  £1,400,000  at  4  per  cent.,  and  to  give  up 
the  claim  of  £400,000  a  year,  which  the  Com- 
pany had  been  paying  from  their  territorial 
revenues,  till  this  debt  should  be  dischai-ged ; 
but  insisted  upon  binding  them  strictly  never  to 
raise  their  dividends  above  six  per  cent.,  until 
this  li(iuidation  was  effected.  By  complying 
with  these  and  some  other  restrictions  and  condi- 
tions, the  Company  were  to  remain  in  possession 
of  all  the  territories  they  had  acquired  for  six 
years  to  come,  when  their  charter  would  expire. 
The  Company  petitioned  against  these  terms,  as 
harsh,  arbitrary,  and  illegal ;  their  oratoi"S  in  the 
house  harangued  vehemently :  but  all  was  of  no 
use ;  they  could  not  do  without  the  money,  the 
minister  was  determined  to  let  them  have  it  only 
on  his  own  conditions,  and  everything  he  i)ro- 
posed  was  carried  by  a  large  majority.  Nor  did 
Lord  North  cease  his  interference  here.  Clive 
and  othei-s  had  rej)resented  to  the  minister,  and 
also  to  the  king,  who  was  neither  without  previ- 
ous information  nor  the  previous  determination 
or  wish  to  un-democratize  the  constitution  of 
the  East  India  House,  that  the  court  of  proprie- 
tors was  a  bear-garden,  ever  full  of  noise,  confu- 
sion, anarchy,  and  the  lowest  and  most  selfish 
intrigues,  and  that  their  mode  of  checking  the 
court  of  directors,  and  the  direct  influence  and 
intimidation  they  exercised  over  the  directoi-s 
when  elected,  must  for  ever  prove  an  obstacle  to 
all  good  and  permanent  management  and  govern- 
ment. As  if  to  prepare  his  way  by  an  act  of 
kindness,  the  minister,  on  the  27th  of  April, 
granted  the  Company  that  fatal  leave  to  export 
tea  to  America  duty  free — a  bonus  which  led  to 
the  tea  riots  at  Boston,  and  which  assuredly 
hurried  on  the  American  revolution — and  then, 
on  the  3d  of  May,  he  introduced  a  series  of  pro- 
positions, tending  to  an  entire,  and,  as  we  think, 
beneficial  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Com- 
pany. The  principal  of  these  were: — 1st.  That 
the  court  of  directors  should  in  future,  instead 
of  being  chosen  annually,  be  elected  for  four 
years;  six  members  annually,  but  none  to  liold 
their  seats  for  longer  than  four  yoara  ;  2d.  That 
tlie  qualification  stock  should  he  £](X)0  inste.'xd 
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ti  J-500 ;  that  £3000  slioulJ  give  two  votes,  and 
i;(jOOO  three  votes ;  3d.  That,  in  lieu  of  the 
niaj-oi-'s  court  at  Calcutta,  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  was  limited  to  small  mercantile  causes,  a 
supreme  court  of  judicature,  consisting  of  a  chief- 
justice  and  three  puisne-judges,  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  with  great  and  extended 
powers  of  cognizance  over  the  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  the  subjects  of  England,  their  ser- 
vants and  dependants,  residing  within  the  Com- 
pany's territories  in  Bengal ;  4th.  That  a  gover- 
nor -  general,  with 
four  counsellors, 
should  be  appoint- 
ed to  Fort  William, 
and  vested  with  full 
powers  over  the 
other  presidencies. 
When  any  differ- 
ences occurred,  the 
opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority was  to  be 
decisive ;  and  this 
board  was  to  be  di- 
rected by  the  act 
to  transmit  regular 
repoi'ts  of  its  pro- 
ceedings to  the  di- 
rectors, who  were, 
within  fourteen 
days  of  the  receipt 
of  their  despatches, 
to  furnish  cojsies  of 
them  to  one  of  his 
majesty's  secreta- 
ries of  state,  to 
whom  they  were 
also  to  send  copies 
of  any  rules  and 
ordinations  which 
they  made  ;  and 
these  were,  if  disap- 

pi'oved  by  his  majesty,  to  become  null  and  void. 
It  was  further  proposed  that  the  nomination  of. 
the  fii'st  governor-general  and  members  of  council 
should  be  vested  in  parliament  by  the  act,  and 
.should  be  for  five  years,  after  which  the  nomina- 
tion to  those  high  offices  should  revert  to  the  court 
of  directors,  but  still  subject  to  the  appi'obation 
of  the  crown.  Lastly,  it  was  to  be  enacted  that  no 
person  in  India,  in  the  service  either  of  the  king 
or  of  the  Company,  should  henceforth  be  allowed 
to  receive  any  presents  from  the  native  nabobs, 
rajahs,  ministers,  agents,  or  others ;  and  that  the 
governor-general,  members  of  council,  and  judges, 
should  be  excluded  from  all  conmiercial  pursuits 
and  profits.  The  "Eegulating  Act,"  as  it  is  called, 
was  to  come  into  operation,  in  England,  on  1st 
October,  1773,  and  in  India  on  1st  August,  1774. 
Vol.  III. 


Warren  Hastings. 


The  court  of  directors,  the  eourt'of  proprietors, 
and  nearly  all  men  who  had  a  personal  interest 
in  the  affaii's  of  the  East  Indies,  raised  a  storm 
ten  tinjes  louder  than  before  ;  and  they  courted 
and  obtained  the  influence  of  the  corporation  of 
the  city  of  London,  which  was  then  in  the  most 
determined  opposition  to  government,  and  to 
everything  done  or  proposed  by  Lord  North. 
Remonstrances  and  petitions  were  poured  in 
upon  parliament,  but  they  did  not  affect  the 
votes  of  the  large  ministerial  majority. 

In  proceeding  to 
the  choice  of  the 
first  Governor-gen- 
eral of  Bengal  there 
was  scai'cely  any 
difference  of  opi- 
nion as  to  the  per- 
son most  fit  for 
the  responsible,  de- 
licate, and  difficult 
post.  Long  experi- 
ence, proved  ability, 
and  other  merits, 
all  pointed  to  Mr. 
Warren  Hastings, 
who  was  accord- 
ingl}'  named  by  the 
new  parliamentary 
authority.  Clive, 
though  he  had  not 
invariablyhadcause 
to  be  pleased  with 
the  conductof  Hast- 
ings, once  his  p/'o- 
i^e^^,  considered  him 
the  best  man  that 
could  be  selected  ; 
and  he  hastened  to 
congratulate  him  on 
the  honour  of  being 
the  FIRST  GorER- 
NOR-GENERAL ;  iu  SO  doing,  however,  Clive  ex- 
pressed a  doubt,  in  the  shape  of  a  hope,  and 
tills  was,  whether  his  colleagues  in  the  council 
would  act  in  harmony  with  him.  It  is  especially 
deserving  of  observation  that  the  principal  mis- 
giving Clive  entertained  with  regard  to  Warren 
Hastings  was,  that  he  might  err  through  over- 
much good  nature  and  easiness  and  amiability 
of  temper.  The  four  members  of  council  a})- 
pointed  with  Warren  Hastings,  and  each  with 
powers  nearly  co-extensive  with  his  own,  were 
General  Clavering,  Colonel  Mouson,  Mr.  Bar- 
well,  and  Mr.  Philip  Francis. 

In  the  meanwhile,  two  Indian  committees  of 

the  House  of  Commons,  the  "select"  and  the 

"secret,"  had  continued  their  occupations;  and 

the  first  of  the  two,  urged  on  by  Burgoyne,  the 
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chairman,  by  Governor  Johnstoue,  and  by  other 
men  from  whom  impartiality  and  candour  were 
as  little  to  be  expected,  had  t.iken  a  still  more 
inquisitorial  and  personal  turn.  Clive  was  sub- 
jected to  incessant  examinations  and  cross-ex- 
aminations ;  mutilated  evidence,  taken  out  of  the 
Company's  records  by  the  Company's  own  ser- 
vants, was  received  as  good  evidence,  upon  the 
plea  that  it  was  impossible  to  spare  time  sufficieut 
to  search  for  facts  among  the  vast  mass  of  papers 
at  the  India  House.  The  palms  of  the  patriots 
sitting  in  either  committee  must  have  itched  at 
the  long  array  upon  paper  of  rupees  and  lacs  of 
rupees;  and  it  may  be  pretty  safely  doubted 
whether  there  was  one  of  Clive's  accusers  and 
tormentors  that  would,  at  Moorshedabad,  have 
rested  satisfied  with  the  large  sum  he  took,  when 
it  was  so  easy  to  make  it  larger,  when  there  was 
absolutely  no  limit  to  his  acquisitions  but  his 
own  moderation.  On  one  occasion,  the  scenes  of 
the  past  wei-e  forced  upon  his  mind  and  upon  his 
visiou  as  a  present  reality;  he  vividly  described 
his  entrance  into  Moorsliedabad  and  into  the 
rich  treasury  of  the  lleeing  tyraut,  Surajah  Dow- 
lah: — There  was  the  new  nabob,  Meer  JaHier,  a 
creature  of  his  making,  and  absolutely  dependent 
on  his  will ;  there  was  a  populous  and  opulent 
city  oiffering  immense  sums  to  be  sav^ed  from  a 
plunder  which  was  never  intended  ;  there  were 
the  Hindoo  seita  or  bankers  bidding  against  each 
other  for  his  favour  ;  there  were  vaults  piled  with 
gold  and  crowned  with  rul)ies  and  diamonds, 
and  he  was  at  liberty  to  help  himself  ;— and  then, 
bursting  away  from  a  picture  a.s  dazzling  Jis  Sin- 
bad's  valley  of  diamonds,  he  exclaimed,  "By  God, 
Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  moment  I  stand  astonished 
at  my  own  moderation  ! " 

On  the  10th  of  May  of  the  following  year, 
177.3,  on  the  order  of  the  da}'  being  read  for 
taking  into  consideration  the  report  of  the  select 
committee  appointed  in  the  ]»receding  session,  and 
also  certain  rejiorts  lately  presented  from  a  simi- 
lar committee  appointed  in  the  present  session. 
Colonel  Burgoyne,  who,  as  chairman,  had  brought 
them  lip,  declared  the  said  reports  contained  an 
account  of  the  most  atrocious  and  most  revolting 
crimes.  The  Black  Hole  and  its  horrors  wero 
all  forgotten ;  the  cruelty,  the  perfidy  of  Surajah 
Dowlah  were  consigned  to  the  same  charitable 
oblivion  ;  and  it  was  represented  by  the  military 
orator,  who  had  no  friend  or  brother  in  the  hor- 
rible catastrophe  at  Calcutta,  that  the  dethrone- 
ment of  that  prince  w.os  the  gi-eatest  of  crimes, 
and  the  real  cause  of  all  the  revolutions  and  mis- 
chiefs which  had  ensued  since  then.  He  main- 
tained that  Clive  ought  to  be  stripped  of  his 
wealth,  as  it  had  been  extorted  by  military  force, 
and  as,  like  all  acquisitions  made  from  foreign 
powers,  it  of  right  belonged  to  the  state ;  and  he 


moved  three  resolutions  to  this  effect.  Clive  made 
another  very  able  speech,  but  a  speech  not  cal- 
culated to  conciliate  any  party.  His  were  not  the 
parliamentary  tactics  of  a  mean,  low  mind,  of 
one  to  whom  truckling,  duplicity,  and  deception 
cost  nothing  when  they  suited  his  interest  and 
purpose.  His  friend  Wedderburn,  who  was  at 
issue  with  Thurlow,  the  attorney -general,  but 
backed  by  the  other  great  lawyers,  made  an  elo- 
quent and  argumentative  speech  against  Bur- 
goyue's  resolutions,  rei)resenting  that  they  were 
founded  in  envy  and  illiberality,  narrow,  pointed 
at  individuals,  and  not  at  that  future  reformation 
of  our  management  of  Indian  affairs  which  ought 
to  have  been  the  gi*and  object  of  the  committee's 
inquiry ;  and  that  above  all,  the  evidence  on 
which  some  of  the  facts  rested  was  indecisive  and 
defective,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  other 
facts  erroneous  and  unjust  as  far  as  concerned 
Lord  Clive  pei-sonally  and  without  the  council. 
Thurlow,  wiio  is  said  to  have  been  previously 
consulted,  and  to  have  recommended  the  spolia- 
tory process  as  a  good  means  of  making  up  part 
of  the  deficiencies  in  the  Leadenhall  Street  trea- 
sury, replied  as  a  lawyer  to  Wedderburn  ;  and  in 
tlie  end  Burgoyne's  resolutions  were  carried  with- 
out a  division.  Just  one  week  after  this — on  the 
17th  of  May,'  1773 — Burgoyne  followed  up  his 
successes  by  pointing  his  cliarges  directly  against 
Clive.  He  protested  that  he  wished  not  to  plun- 
der or  impoverish  his  lordship;  yet  nothing  was 
so  clear  as  that  he  must  reduce  him  to  poverty  as 
well  as  disgi-ace,  if  he  could  command  the  majo- 
rities which  had  hitherto  gone  along  with  him. 
Thus  the  donation  at  Moorshedabad  was  to  be 
annulled  ;  thus  the  jaghire  was  to  be  made  void! 
But  it  entered  not  into  Burgoyne's  law  or  mo- 
rality, or  into  the  notions  of  any  of  them,  that 
the  money  and  rents  ought  to  be  restored,  or  the 
right  of  the  nabob  to  give  them  questioned. 

Wedderburn  again  took  an  active  part  in  the  de- 
bate, strenuously  opposing  the  motion  on  grounds 
both  of  law  and  equity.  He  said  that  the  house 
was  in  danger  of  being  led  to  commit  rashly  and 
inconsiderately  an  act  of  crying  injustice  against 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  the  age.  He 
argued  that  the  acceptance  of  jiresents  by  Clive 
was  justifiable  by  the  ancient  laws  and  usages 
of  India ;  that  there  was  no  law,  order,  or  by- 
rule  of  the  Company  prohibiting  their  servants 
from  accejiting  them ;  and  that  to  adopt  the  pre- 
sent resolution  would  be  to  condemn  his  lordship 
upon  an  ex-poxt-facto  law.  He  treated  the  select 
committee  with  very  little  respect ;  said  that  the 
evidence  they  had  gone  upon  was  of  the  most 
unsatisfactory  kind,  that  their  rej)ort  was  neces- 
sarily a  prejudiced  one,  and  that  for  the  house 
to  proceed  upon  it  would  be  an  act  of  flagrant 

'  Tl\e  Parliahientaiy  History  says  ou  the  lOtii. 
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injustice.  lu  the  course  of  the  debate  Clive  once 
more  spoke  for  himself,  aud  with  the  same  uncom- 
promising, uuconciliatiug  tone  as  on  the  previous 
occasions.  He  said,  "  After  rendering  my  country 
the  service  wliich  I  think  I  may,  without  any 
degree  of  vanity,  claim  tlie  merit  of,  and  after 
having  nearly  exhausted  a  life  full  of  employment 
for  the  public  welfare  and  the  particular  benefit 
of  the  East  India  Company,  I  little  thought  that 
such  transactions  would  have  agitated  the  minds 
of  my  countrymen  in  proceedings  like  the  present, 
tending  to  deprive  me  not  only  of  my  property, 
and  the  fortune  which  I  have  fairly  acquired,  but 
of  that  which  I  hold  moi'e  dear  to  me — my 
honour  and  reputation."  He  observed  that, 
trained  in  the  school  of  war  and  politics  as  he 
had  been  for  twenty  years,  he  was  now  improving 
in  the  school  of  philosophy,  and,  if  patience  was 
a  virtue,  he  had  no  doubt  of  soon  being  very 
virtuous  indeed.  But  in  reality  this  long-endur- 
ing patience  was  foreign  to  his  nature,  and  was 
incompatible  with  his  present  state  of  bodily 
suffering.  Always  quick  and  susceptible,  he  had 
become  morbidly  sensitive  and  irritable,  from 
the  continuance  of  mental  torture  and  bodily 
disease,  in  reciprocal  action  and  reaction.  The 
insults  he  had  received  from  the  select  committee 
had  gone  through  him  like  an  Indian  arrow,  and 
as  he  spoke  he  seemed  to  show  the  barb  with  the 
jjoison  and  his  heart's  blood  upon  it.  "I  have 
served  my  country,"  said  he,  "and  the  Company 
faithfully  ;  and,  had  it  been  my  fortune  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  crown,  I  should  not  have  been  in 
the  situation  I  am  in  at  present :  I  should  have 
been  differently  rewarded ;  no  retrospect  would 
have  been  had  to  sixteen  years  past,  aud  I  should 
not  have  beeu  forced  to  plead  for  what  is  dearer 
than  life — my  reputation.  .  .  .  The  two  com- 
mittees seem  to  have  bent  the  whole  of  their  in- 
quiries to  the  conduct  of  their  humble  servant, 
the  Baron  of  Plassey,  and  I  have  been  examined 
by  the  select  committee  more  like  a  sheep-stealer 
than  a  member  of  this  house."  After  some 
debate,  further  consideration  of  the  motion  was 


deferred  till  Friday,  the  21st  of  May.  On  that 
day  the  active  Burgoyne  moved  that  certain  wit- 
nesses should  then  be  examined.  The  examina- 
tion was  ordei'ed,  aud  Clive's  own  evidence  before 
the  committee  was  i-ead ;  u])on  which  his  lord- 
ship said  a  few  words;  concluding  with — "Take 
my  fortune,  but  save  my  honour" — and  then  re- 
tired from  the  hoiise.  Burgoyne's  triumphant 
course  stopped  here  ;  the  house  would  not  follow 
him  from  generalities  to  special  facts,  and  to  in- 
dividuals ;  would  not,  upon  loose  aud  defective, 
and  for  the  most  part  ex-parte  evidence,  find  a 
distinguished  man  guilty,  and  then  apply  to  him 
an  ex-post-facto  law.  There  was  a  spontaneous 
I'eaction  in  favour  of  Clive,  a  reaction  apparently 
not  explicable  by  any  of  the  then  ordinary  rules 
of  parliamentary  management  and  manoeuvre. 
After  a  variety  of  inconclusive  motions  and  i-apid 
divisions,  it  was  moved  by  Wedderburu — "That 
Robert,  Lord  Clive,  did,  at  the  same  time,  render 
great  and  meritorious  seiwices  to  this  country," 
and  this  passed  in  the  affirmative.  And  thus  ter- 
minated all  these  proceedings  as  far  as  Clive  was 
concerned.' 

But  "the  be  all  and  the  end  all"  was  not  there, 
nor  could  depend  any  further  on  resolutions, 
motions,  and  votes.  The  "Daring  in  War"  had 
received  his  death-blow  from  orators'  tongues; 
or,  at  the  least,  his  mind  and  body  had  been  so 
harassed  for  many  months,  and  his  cruel  maladies 
so  exacei-bated,  that  there  no  longer  remained 
a  gleam  of  health,  or  hope,  or  cheerfulness.  He 
had  been  acquitted — ^he  had  been  api^lauded  ; 
some  of  the  highest  in  the  land  and  some  of  the 
most  liberal  and  intellectual  abroad — -men  like 
Voltaire,  who  had  tlie  right  of  genius  to  be  the 
dispensers  of  fame — testified  their  admiration, 
and  admired  him  the  moi"e  for  the  ordeal  he  had 
gone  through ;  but  he  could  not  take  these  flat- 
tering unctions  to  his  soul ;  he  brooded  over  the 
indignity  of  having  been  accused,  charged  in  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  world,  net  only  with  horrible 
crimes,  but  with  mean,  petty  vices,  most  hateful 
and  maddening  to  his  pride.     His  liver  was  en- 


1  Of  the  proceedings  of  parliament  on  tbia  occasion,  Mr. 
Macaulay  says  : — "The  result  uf  this  memora))le  inquiiy  appears 
to  us,  on  the  wliole,  honourable  to  the  justice,  moderation,  aud 
discernment  of  the  commons.  They  had  indeed  no  great  tempta- 
tion to  do  wrong.  They  would  have  been  very  bad  judges  of  an 
accusation  brought  against  Jenkinson  or  against  Wilkes.  But 
the  question  respecting  Clive  was  not  a  party  question  ;  aud  the 
house  accordingly  acted  with  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling 
which  may  always  be  expected  from  an  assembly  of  English 
gentlemen  not  blinded  by  faction.  The  equitable  and  temperate 
proceetlings  of  the  British  parliament  were  set  off  to  the  greatest 
advantage  by  a  foil.  The  wretched  government  of  Louis  XV. 
had  murdered,  directly  or  indirectly,  almost  every  Frenchman 
who  had  served  his  country  with  distinction  in  the  East.  Labour- 
dounais  was  flung  into  the  Bastile,  aud  after  years  of  suffering 
left  it  only  to  die.  Dupleix,  stripped  of  his  immense  fortune, 
and  broken-liearted  by  humiliating  atteudanca  in  ante-chambers, 
sunk  into  an  obscure  grave.  Lally  was  dragged  to  the  common 
place  of  execution  with  a  gag  between  his  lips.     The  commons 


of  England,  on  the  other  hand,  treated  their  liviug  captain 
with  that  discriminating  justice  which  is  seldom  shown  except 
to  the  dead.  They  laid  down  sound  general  principles :  they 
delicately  pointed  out  wherein  he  had  deviated  from  those  prin- 
ciples r  and  tliey  tempered  the  gentle  censure  witli  liberal  eulogy. 
Tlie  contrast  struck  Voltaire,  always  partial  to  England,  and 
always  eager  to  expose  the  abuses  of  the  parliaments  of  France. 
Indeed,  he  seems  at  this  time  to  have  meditated  a  histoiy  of  the 
coTiquest  of  Bengal.  He  mentioned  his  design  to  Dr.  Moore 
when  that  amusing  writer  visited  him  at  Ferney.  Wedilerburn 
took  great  interest  in  the  matter,  and  pressed  Clive  to  funiish 
materials.  Had  the  plan  been  carried  into  execution,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  Voltaire  would  have  produced  a  book  containing 
much  lively  and  pictirresque  narrative,  many  just  and  humane 
sentiments  poignantly  expressed,  many  grotesque  blunders, 
many  sneers  at  the  Mosaic  chronology,  much  scandal  about  ths 
Catholic  missionaries,  and  much  sublime  tlieophilanthropy, 
stolen  from  the  New  Testvment  and  put  into  the  mouths  of 
virtuous  aud  philosophical  Brahmins."— -C/it.  and  Hist.  Essays. 
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tirely  deranged,  his  attacks  of  bile  were  frequent  |  been  inclined  to  apply  to  Syef  the  process  of 


and  dreadful ;  he  suflfered  the  excruciating  agonies 
of  gall-stones,  and  he  had  long  had  recourse  to 
the  dangerous  aid  of  opium,  which  in  many  cases 
maddens  or  depresses  iu  the  morning  more  than 
it  soothes  or  exhilarates  at  night.     In  the  month 


rapid  curtailment  and  reduction  which  Regan 
applies  to  the  household  of  old  King  Lear ;  and 
it  appears  to  have  been  pretty  generally  thought 
that  too  much  money  was  wasted  upon  a  mei-ely 
nominal  nabob,  a  puppet,  a  man  of  straw — for 
of  November  of  the  year  which  followed  his  ac-  so  had  Syef-ul-Dowlah  been  designated  by  a 
quittal  by  the  commons  (1774),  being  at  his  !  leading  member  in  the  Calcutta  government, 
splendid  town-mansion  in  Berkeley  Square^  he  I  But  as  soon  as  the  magnates  in  Leadenhall  Street 
had  a  violent  access  of  his  most  painful  malady,  knew  that  Syef  was  dead,  they  sent  out  orders  for 
On  the  21  at  and  22d  he  endured  extreme  agony,  making  retrenchments  on  the  allowance  of  his 
and  had  recourse  for  relief  to  additionally  power-  young  brother.  It  fell  to  Mr.  Hastings  to  carry 
ful  doses  of  laudanum;  the  drug  did  not  soothe,  '  these  orders  into  execution,  and  he  was  after- 
and  a  paroxysm  of  irritability  and  impatience  j  wards  censured  and  condemned  as  if  the  acts  had 
was  added  to  the  paroxysm  of  the  disease :  in  1  originated  with  himself.     The  saving  made,  how- 


the  course  of  the  22d  he  died  by  his  own  hand 
He  had  only  just  completed  his  foi-ty-ninth  year 

Warren  Hastings,  who  ex- 
tended and  consolidated  the 
empix-e  which  Clive  had  called 
into  existence,  and  whose  In- 
dian career  ended  in  a  prose- 
cution more  famous  and  more 
formal  than  that  to  which  his 
lordship  was  subjected,  began 
his  administration  at  Calcutta 
under  every  possible  disad- 
vantage. A  famine  occurred 
in  1770,  under  the  government 
of  Mr.  Cartier,  and  only  a  few 
months  before  Hastings  suc- 
ceeded him.  It  was  a  tre- 
mendous visitation;  the  na- 
tives, and  above  all  the  Hin- 
doo portion  of  them,  who,  on 
religious  grounds,  make  little 
or  no  use  of  animal  food, 
perished  by  hundreds  and  thousands ;  and  it 
was  calculated  that,  in  all,  from  one-fourth  to 
one-thiril  of  the  teeming  population  of  Bengal 
was  swe])t  away.  In  the  summer  of  1769  the 
rains  had  failed ;  hence  the  earth  wjis  ]iarched 
up,  the  tanks  f»ir  the  purposes  of  irrigation  be- 
came empty,  and  the  rivers  shrank  within  their 
beds.  The  same  natui-al  causes  had  always  been 
attended  by  the  same  dreadful  consequences,  and 


ever  much  it  may  have  improved  the  morals  of 
the  young  nabob's  court,  had  no  visible  effect  on 
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the  tre;i.sury  at  Calcutta ;  and  Hastings  was  left 
to  struggle  througii  all  the  perplexities  and  cares 
resulting  from  an  emi)ty  exchequer,  and  a  daily 
increasing  debt,  while  every  ship,  every  despatch 
from  his  masters,  brought  demands  for  money — 
money — money.  Other  and  much  more  question- 
able instructions  were  sent  out  by  the  directors, 
and  were  carried  into  effect  by  Hastings — at  times 
sorely  against  hi.s  conviction  and  will.  Yet  bis 
wide-wasting  deai'ths  were  frequent  in  India  long  ■  obedience  to  orders  was  afterwards  imputed  to 


before  Vjisco  de  Gama  doubled  the  Cape,  or  the 
name  of  the  English  was  known.  But  natural 
causes  did  not  satisfy  the  popidar  mind  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  was  rumoured  that  the  Conqiany's 
servants  had  created  the  famine  by  buying  up  all 


him  as  a  crime,  and  the  very  body  wlio  had  sent 
him  his  orders  and  had  profited  by  their  execution, 
appeared  among  his  accusere  and  prosecutoi-s. 

Clive,  in  his  treaty  with   the  Emperor  Shah 
Alum,  had  guaranteed  to  that  jioor  and  forlorn 


the  rice  of  the  country,  and  by  refusing  to  sell  it  '  jiotentate  the  quiet  possession   of  Kurrah   ami 


except  at  ten  or  twelve  times  the  price  at  which 
they  had  bought  it.  A  short  time  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  famine,  Syef-ul-Dowlah,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Meer  Jaffiei',  died  of  small- 
pox ;  and  his  brother  Muharek-ul-Dowlah,  a  boy, 
was  a])pointed  to  the  musnud.     Not  a  few  had 


Allahabad,  and  the  annual  tribute  or  .sti)ieud 
from  the  Cbiupanyof  twenty-six  lacs  of  rupees — 
about  .£2()0,(MM)  sterling.  In  the  ]irofundity  of 
their  own  debts  and  emban'assments,  the  court 
of  directoi-s  and  the  court  of  projirietors  at  home> 
and  the  impoverished  peoi)le  of  Bengal  abroad. 
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had  long  grudged  this  mouey.     It  appeal's  that 
the  lacs  were   at  uo  time  very  punctually  paid, 
and  that  for  considerably  more  than  two  years 
jiaymeut  had  been  withheld  altogether.     Hast- 
ings had  good  reasons  to  plead  for  stopping  the 
stipend,  though  it  unfortunately  happened  that 
the  cases  were  not  specified  or  provided  for  in 
Clive's  treaty,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  the  treaty 
of  Allahabad.     In  spite  of  the  disapprobation  of 
the   government  of  Calcutta,   Shah   Alum   had 
tlirowu  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Mahrattas  ; 
and,  quitting  liis  territories  of   Allahabad  and 
Kurrah,  the  only  possessions  he  had,  and  which 
he  owed  entirely  to  the  English,  he,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1771,  took  the  field  with  a 
mixed  but  numerous  army.     It  is  said  that  he 
was  secretly  encouraged  by  Sujah  Dowlah,  Vizier 
and  Nabob  of  Oude,  who  wished  to  be  free  of 
his  presence  in  order  to  recover  possession  of 
Kurrah  and  Allahabad,  which  had  formerly  be- 
longed to  Oude,  and  which,  he  calculated,  might 
be  restored  to  his  dominion  with  permission  of 
the  English,  and  upon  a  pecuniary  bargain  with 
them.     By  the  end  of  the  year  1771  the  Mah- 
ratta  chiefs  carried  the  poor  Mogul  in  triumph  , 
into  Delhi ;  but,  though  in  the  palace  of  Aurung-  • 
zebe,  Shah  Alum  found  that  he  was  a  mere  state-  1 
prisoner,  compelled  to  do  whatever  the  turbulent 
chiefs  required  of  him.     He  was  soon  hurried 
into   the   field   by  these   Mahrattas,  who   were 
eager  for  the  plunder,  if  not  for  the  permanent 
possession  of  Eohilcund,  a  country  which  was 
equally   coveted   by   the   Nabob  of   Oude,  who 
had  for  some  time  kept  his  eye  upon  it,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  it  by  the  assistance  of  English 
troops  or  English-trained  sepoji-s.     The  Eohillas, 
however,  found  themselves  obliged  to  apply  for 
the  insidious  aid  of  this  vizier-nabob ;  and  they 
obtained   his  promise  not   only  to  assist  them 
himself,  but  also  to  procure  for  them  the  more 
potent  co-operation  of  the  Company.      At  the 
same  time  he  intimated  to  Sir  Robert  Barker, 
the  general  commanding  the  Company's  forces, 
and  to  the  governor  and   council   at   Calcutta, 
that  to  allow  any  stipend  or  tribute  to  the  Mogul 
would  be  only  sending  money  to  the  rapacious 
and  turbulent  Mahrattas,  wlio  were  deadly  ene- 
mies to  him,  the  close  ally  to  the  English,  and 
who  were,  or  soon  would  be,  the  most  powerful 
enemies  of  the  Company  itself.     But  long  before 
this   intimation,    and    apparently   before     Shah 
Alum  marched  away  from  Allahabad  with  the 
Mahrattas,  the  payment  of  the  tribute  had  been 
suspended,  upon  the  cogent  pleas  that  the  trade 
and  revenue  of  the  English  provinces  suff'ered  a 
visible  decay  by  this  annual  diminution  of  their 
specie.'    But  if  this  had  been  held  sufficient  cause 


to  suspend  the  Mogul's  allowance,  his  departure 
with  the  Mahrattas  was  considered  as  a  throwing 
up  on  his  part  of  all  right  or  claim  to  English 
money  and  English  protection,  and  the  strong 
alignments  of  the  Nabob  of  Oude  had  no  doubt 
presented  themselves  to  the  mind  of  Hastings 
before  he  received  that  nabob's  letters  and  mes- 
sages. 

It  was  perfectly  clear  that  twenty-six  lacs  of 
rupees  per  annum  was  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for 
the  merely  ceremonial  investiture  of  the  Company 
in  the  dewannee  of  Bengal,  over  which  neither 
the  reigning  Mogul  nor  his  predecessor  had  ever 
liad  the  least  control  ;  and  the  state  of  mutual 
obligations  between  Shah  Alum  and  the  English 
appears  to  be  not  unfairly  described  by  Hastings, 
who  taxes  the  Mogul  with  the  basest  treachery 
and  ingratitude,  and  says,  "  Of  all  the  powers  of 
Hindoostan  the  English  alone  had  really  acknow- 
ledged his  authority  ;  they  invested  him  with  the 
royalty  he  now  possesses;  they  conquered  for  hiin 
and  gave  him  a  territory ;  they  paid  him  an  annual 
tribute,  the  only  pledge  of  fealty  which  he  has  ever 
received."  ^    The  territory  here  spoken  of  was  Al- 
lahabad and  Kurrah  ;  and  shortly  after  Hastings 
learned  that  the  helpless  Mogul  had  ceded  both 
Kurrah  and  Allahabad  to  the  Mahrattas,  who 
were  declaring  their  intention  of  taking  imme- 
diate possession.    This  was  considered  as  equiva- 
lent to  a  complete  discharge  from  all  the  oblig;i- 
tions  of  Clive's  treaty.     Moreover,  the  Nabob  of 
Oude,  as  the  faithful  ally  of  the  English,  claimed 
their  assistance  in  preventing  the  Mahrattas  from 
obtaining  a  settlement  in  provinces  that  lay  in 
the  heart  of  his  own  country,  and  that  w^ould  bring 
them  close  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  Company's 
territories..     The  English  at  once  threw  a  garri- 
son into  Allahabad,  where  the  Mogul's  deputy  or 
governor  received  them  with  a  welcome,  declar- 
ing that  his  master  was  no  longer  a  free  agent, 
but  a  prisoner  to  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  subjecting  him  even  to  the  de- 
gradation of  blows  and  other  personal  chastise- 
ment when  he  hesitated  to  sign  such  grants,  fir- 
mans, or  decrees  as  they  required.      Hastings, 
who  was  most  anxious  for  the  preservation  of 
peace,  as  the  only  possible  means  of  restoring  the 
prosperity  and  trade  of  Bengal,  would  gladly 
have  stopped  here,  and  for  some  time  he  was 
deaf  to  the  prayers  and  representations  of  Sujah 
Dowlah,  who  continued  to  believe  that  the  Mah- 
rattas, after  subduing  the  Rohillas,  would  over- 
run the  whole  of  Oude,  and  then,  descending  the 
Gauges,  spread  havoc  over  Bahar  and  Bengal. 
As  a  little  episode,  however,  Hastings  sent  a  de- 
tachment,  under   Captain   Jones,  to    drive   the 
Bootans,  a  resolute  and    daring   people,  out  of 


'  Letter  from  Hastings  to  Sir  George  Colebrooke,  ia  Gleig's 
Memoirs  of  Warren  Hastings. 


2  Letter  from  Hastings  to  Sir  George  Colebrooke,  in  Gleig's 
Memoirs  of  Warren  Hastings. 
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Cooch-Baliar,  and  to  annex  that  healthy  and  fer- 
tile province  to  the  Company's  dominions,  to 
which,  geographically  considered,  it  belonged. 
At  the  same  time  the  attention  of  the  governor 
was  called  to  the  inroads  and  devastations  of 
the  Seuassie  fakirs,  an  assemblage  of  men  who 


Senassie  Fakir  —  From  an  urigiiial  sketch  in  tlie 
Library  of  the  lto}nl  Ailntic  Society 

united  tlie  several  characters  of  saints,  living 
martyrs,  jngglei's, robbers,  and  cut-throats,  which, 
according  to  Indian  notions  and  superstitions, 
were  not  irreconcilable.  Tribes  and  hordes  of 
tlie  same  species  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
wandering  throughout  India,  almost  naked,  ]ire- 
t ending  to  live  by  alms,  Init  stealing,  ])lundering, 
murdering,  and  committing  every  act  of  obscenity 
and  violence.  A  host  of  this  kind,  headed  by 
an  old  woman  who  pretended  to  tlie  gift  of  en- 
cliantment,  had  defeated  an  army  of  Aurungzebe, 
and  causeil  that  emperor,  when  at  the  height  of 
his  power,  to  tremble  on  his  throne  at  Delhi. 
Tiiey  were  not  the  least  of  the  many  scourges 
and  curses  to  wliich  the  country  was  jieriodically 
liable  under  the  weak  and  divideil  empire,  and 
imbecile  government  of  the  native  princes.  The 
])resent  swarm  fell  upon  Bengal,  rai)idly  and 
silently,  like  a  flight  of  locusts.  They  rushed  in 
search  of  their  pre}'  in  bodies  each  two  or  three 
thousand  strong,  and  wherever  they  penetrated 
they  burned  and  destroyed  the  villages,  and 
committed  every  abomination.  Hastings  hurried 
on  detachment  after  detachment  to  follow  the 
track  which  the  fakirs  usually  took  on  their 
return.  Yet,  after  every  possible  exertion  by  all 
these  corps,  no  gi-eat  execution  could  be  done 
upon  the  marauders,  who,  crossing  rivers  and 
mountains,  got  back  to  the  wild  country  that  lies 
between  India,  Tibet,  and  Cliina. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  fakirs,  Hast- 


ings set  out  on  a  visit  to  Oude ;  for  various  cii*- 
cuuistances  had  induced  him  to  change  or  modify 
his  pacitic  policy,  and  to  give  a  more  ready  ear 
to  the  prayers,  plans,  and  suggestions  of  the  am- 
bitious nabob  of  that  country,  who  now  eai-uestly 
solicited  a  personal  conference  at  Benares,  in 
order  to  arrange  new  bargains  and  treaties  with 
the  English. 

The  Mahrattas,  too,  were  really  making  war 
upon  the  Eohillas,  the  allies  of  Oude  ;  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  English  army,  under  Sir 
Robert  Barker,  had  marched  into  Eohilcund, 
where  the}'  found  the  Mahrattas  more  inclined 
to  retreat  than  to  tigiit,  and  the  Eohillas  more 
disposed  to  regard  the  English  or  the  ti-oops  of 
the  Nabob  of  Oude  as  enemies  than  as  friends. 
And,  in  fact,  the  .sovereign  of  Oude  had  conceived, 
and  had  some  time  before  this  communicated  to 
the  English  governor  at  Calcutta,  a  plan  of  con- 
quering the  Euhilla  country  and  annexing  it  to 
his  dominions  ;  and  the  correspondence  upon  this 
subject,  more  than  anything  else,  had  induced 
the  propo.sal  of  an  interview.  Hastings  left  Cal- 
cutta on  24th  June,  and  arrived  at  Benares  on 
19th  August,  1773.  He  found  the  vizier-nabob 
waiting  his  arrival,  and  eager  for  business. 

The  troops  of  Oude  had  been  of  little  service, 
but  the  troops  of  the  Cora])any  had  cleared  the 
country  of  the  Mahrattas ;  and  yet  the  Eohilla 
chiefs,  though  bound  by  a  solemn  treaty  with  the 
vizier -nabob,  refused  to  pay  the  forty  lacs  of 
rujjees  or  any  ]iart  of  them.  The  Eohillas  had 
always  been  turbulent  and  dangerous  neighbours 
to  Oude,  and  must  keep  the  nabob  poor  and  iu 
constant  need  of  English  a.ssistance,  unless  those 
jiowerful  allies,  by  one  great  eflbrt,  for  which  he 
was  willing  to  i)ay  a  liberal  price— ami  he  knew 
how  much  the  Company  wanted  money — should 
conquer  that  Afghan  race,  who  were  themselves 
but  conquerors  of  a  recent  date,  without  any  right 
but  that  of  the  sword,  and  without  any  conside- 
ration or  mercy  for  the  original  and  peaceful  oc- 
cupants of  the  soil,  who  were  still  tenfold  more 
numerous  than  themselves.  Hastings  ingeni- 
ouslv  compared  Eohilcund  to  Scotland  before  the 
union  with  England  ;  but  the  Scots  were  one 
race  thinly  scattered  over  a  ]ioor  country  which 
had  no  other  inhabitants,  while  the  Eohillas 
were  scattered  over  a  rich  country  peo]iled  by  a 
different  race,  who  regarded  them  as  intruders 
and  harsh  task-mastei-s,  and  heartily  wished  for 
their  ex]nilsion.  Ujion  all  these,  and  other  con- 
siderations, Hastings  consented  to  employ  an 
army  against  the  Eohillas,  and  to  unite  the  coun- 
try to  Oude,  the  vizier-nabob  engaginc  to  ]>ay 
the  entire  expenses  of  the  army,  according  to  a 
liber.al  scale  fixed  by  the  English  themselves,  and 
to  ]iour  into  the  empty  treasury  at  Calcutta  foi-ty 
lacs  of  rujiees. 
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When  the  meeting  at  Benares  broke  np,  Sujah 
Dowlah  proceeded  to  reduce  some  forts  and  dis- 
tricts in  liis  neighbourhood  that  were  still  held 
by  the  Mahrattas,  and  Hastings  returned  to  Cal- 
cutta rejoicing  in  the  money  he  had  made,  and  in 
the  money  he  had  saved.  Hastings  now  applied 
himself  to  the  internal  administration  of  Bengal 
— to  the  establishment  of  something  like  an  effi- 
cient police;  to  the  posting  detachments,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  incursions  of  the  fakirs  and  other 
marauders;  to  the  formation  of  local  courts  in  the 
districts ;  to  the  regulation  of  taxes  and  of  the 
collection  of  the  revenue — a  tremendous  task ! — 
to  the  protection  of  native  trade  and  industry ; 
to  the  removing  absurd  regulations  and  impolitic 
taxes,  duties,  and  fees  upon  native  marriages ; ' 
to  the  suppression  of  peculation  and  rapacity  in 
the   Company's   servants  up  the  country  or  in 


Benares,  the  Churrun  Padookha  and  Munikursika  Uhat, 

From  Prinsep's  Views  in  B^'iiares. 


remote  districts,  and  to  other  cares  and  occupa- 
tions almost  innumei-able.  Some  of  the  means 
adopted  may  not  have  been  of  the  purest  or 
highest  kind,  several  may  not  be  reconcilable 
either  with  our  modern  notions  of  political  eco- 
nomy, or  of  morals  and  of  justice,  some  may  have 
been  pro  tempore  expedients  ;  but  the  present  end 
attained  was  most  indisputably  a  great  benefit, 
and  a  wonderful  improvement  on  the  immedi- 
ately preceding  state  of  things.  Even  those  who 
were  no  encomiasts  of  Warren  Hastings  confessed 
that  since  his  return  to  Calcutta  as  governor  of 
Bengal  (in  1771),  the  whole  country  had  assumed 


'  In  allusion  to  this  and  some  other  reforms,  he  says:— "Of 
my  foreign  policy  I  have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed ;  but  that  on 
which  I  cMefly  congratulate  myself  is  the  abrogation  of  laws  and 
usages  oppressive  to  the  people,  and  of  one  most  destructive  to 
population,  wliich,  though  requiring  little  more  than  the  stroke 
of  a  pen  to  remove  it,  I  particularly  mention,  because,  though 
little  known  and  perhaps  forgotten,  it  is  one  to  which  my  mind 
ever  recurs  with  self-satisfaction— the  abolition  of  the  duties 
and  fess  on  marriage." 


or  was  rapidly  assuming  a  different  aspect.  The 
fearful  gaps  made  in  the  population  by  famine 
and  disease  began  to  be  filled  up  by  the  removal 
of  the  impolitic  checks  upon  marriage,  by  the 
improved  comlition  and  more  abundant  food  of 
the  natives,  and  by  the  frequent  innnigrations  of 
quiet  laborious  people  from  other  parts  of  India, 
who  sought  and  found  that  protection  and  en- 
couragement under  the  government  of  Hastings 
which  they  could  find  scarcely  anywhere  else  in  a 
country  kept  almost  in  a  constant  state  of  anarchy 
and  misery  by  revolutions,  petty  feuds,  and  the 
ravages  of  flying  Mahratta  hordes,  or  of  hordes 
of  a  still  more  destructive  and  murderous  de- 
scription— Afghans,  Jaats,  Dacoits,  Thugs,  Beels 
— and  others  of  that  long  array  of  monstrosity 
which  gives  to  the  authentic  story  of  Hindoostan 
the  appearance  of  fable  or  of  a  horrid  dream. 
With  rajahs  and  nabobs, 
with  khans  and  other 
grandees,  the  case  may 
have  been  somewhat  dif- 
ferent ;  but  the  native 
merchant,  manufacturer, 
weaver,  tiller  of  the  soil, 
artisan — all  that  we  call 
people — throughout  the 
wide  extent  of  Bengal, 
Bahar,  and  Orissa,  were 
brought  to  consider  Hast- 
ings as  a  benefactor,  and 
to  revere  his  name. 

It  was  probably  to  this 
period  he  alluded,  when 
he  said  in  private  conver- 
sation many  years  after, 
when  nearly  all  Eng- 
land was  accusing  him  of 
monstrous  cruelty  and  oppression — "I  could  have 
gone  from  Calcutta  to  Moorshedabad,  and  from 
Moorshedabad  to  Patua  and  Benares,  without  a 
guard,  without  a  sepoy,  without  any  protection 
but  what  was  to  be  found  in  the  good-will  and 
aff"ection  of  the  natives." 

Encouraged  by  some  successes  he  had  obtained 
over  the  Mahrattas,  and  by  a  new  league  he  had 
struck  up  with  Shah  Alum,  who  had  escaped 
from  his  Mahratta  bondage,  and  had  actually 
engaged  to  assist  the  nabob  with  his  small  army 
in  the  reduction  of  Rohilcund,  Sujah  Dowlah 
applied  eagerly  for  the  instant  marching  of  the 
English  brigade  which  was  quartered  at  Allaha- 
bad. Though  the  210,000  rupees  per  month  were 
acceptable,  the  suddenness  of  this  application 
rather  disconcerted  Hastings.  No  time,  however, 
was  lost;  and  the  brigade,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Champion,  received  orders  to  march 
into  the  province  of  Oude,  with  the  declared 
purpose  of  invading  the  Rohilla  country.     From 
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the  middle  of  February  till  the  middle  of  April 
the  brigade   remained  in   Oiide  doing  nothing; 
but  then  the  vizier-nabob  with  his  forces  joined 
Colonel  Champion,  and  the  open  southern  fi-ontier 
of   Rohilcund   was    immediately    crossed.      The 
Rohilla  chiefs  took  up  a  good  position  on  the  .side 
of  Babul  Nulla:  nearly  their  entire  force,  which 
probably  amounted  to  about  2-5,900  fighting  men, 
was  collected  on  that  spot;  and  they  had  cavalry, 
artillery,  and  rockets.     But  when  they  were  at- 
tacked by  the  British  brigade,  on  the  morning  of 
the  23d  of  April,  superior  discipline  and  tactics, 
and  better  arms,  led  to  the  usual  result.     They 
were  thoroughly  defeated  and  routed;  but  their 
valour  and  stamina  wei'e  proved  by  their  fighting 
at  unusually  close  quarters  for  two  hours  and 
twenty  minutes,  and  leaving  2(^00  of  their  number 
on  the  field  before  they  broke  and  fled.     Several 
of  their  sirdars  or  chiefs  were  slain,  and  among 
them  Hafez  Ramat,  the  head  of  the  confederacy. 
Fyzoola  Khan  collected  the  gi'eater  part  of  the 
dispossessed,   fugitive   Rohillas,   and   took  up  a 
A'ery  strong  post  near  the  frontiers  of  the  country, 
expecting  to  be  joined  liy  other  tribes  of  the  great 
Afghan  family,  to  which  he  and  his  Rohillas  be- 
longed.   It  was,  moreover,  npiirehended  by  Sujali 
Dowlah  that  the  Mahrattiis  would  come  down 
also;  and  his  fears  induced  liim  to  ojien  negotia- 
tions with  Fyzoola  Khan.     This  turn  of  affairs 
was  promoted  by  the  temper  of  the  English  troops, 
who,  disgusted  with  their  ally  and  all  his  con- 
rerns,  dispirited  by  long  marches,  short  commons, 
and  the  total  absence  of  prize-money  and  of  any 
chance  of  it,  were  not  very  an.xious  to  attack  a 
bold  enemy,  in  a  formidable  jjosition  among  rocks 
and  hills,  and  defended  by  trenches,  stockades, 
and  other  works.     A  treaty  was,  tlierefore,  hur- 
ried to  a  conclusion,  Fyzoola  Khan  surrendering 
one-half  of  all  his  effects  to  the  Nabob  (.f  Oude, 
and  that  nabob  granting  him  a  jaghire  in  Rohil- 
cund.    Some  few  chiefs  remained  on  the  froiitiere 
with  Fyzoola  Khan  ;  but  the  large  majority,  with 
their  vassals  or  followers,  went  into  other  coun- 
tries to  seek  new  settlements  with  sword  and  spear. 
The  Afghan   race  might  almost  be  said  to   be 
rooted  out  of  Rohilcund.     Their  entire  number 
probably   never   exceeded   80,000_    counting   all 
classes,  and   men,  women,   and   children.      The 
Hindoo   ]iopulatiou   that   now  remained    under 
the  rule  of  tlie  Nabob  of  Oude  was  estimated  at 
2,000,000. 

Just  as  the  first  Rohilla  war  came  to  this  con- 
clusion, the  new  constitution,  as  franied  by  par- 
liament, commenced  its  operations.  General 
(,'lavering,  Mr.  Monson,  and  Mr.  Philip  Francis 
pvi'ived  at  Calcutta,  on  the  lJ)th  of  October,  1774. 
^Ir.  Barwell,  the  fourth  member,  had  been  in 
India  long  before.  On  tlie  following  day  the  ex- 
i.idrg  government  was  dis.solved  by  proclamation, 


and  the  new  council,  consisting  of  the  four  gen- 
tlemen named,  and  Hastings  with  the  rank  of 
Governor-general  of  Bengal,  took  possession  of  its 
jjowers.  Of  hi.s  four  colleagues  not  one  seemed 
very  acceptable  to  Hastings.  Three  appeared  to 
have  come  with  the  predetermination  of  opposing 
him  in  all  things,  and  one  of  the  three — Francis 
— hated  him  from  the  beginning  with  an  inten- 
sity of  which  few  English  natures  are  capable. 
But  among  the  judges  who  had  arrived  with  the 
members  of  this  new  council,  Sir  Elijah  Impey, 
the  senior  in  rank,  was  an  old  and  dear  fi-iend  i>f 
the  governor -general.  They  had  been  school- 
fellows at  Westminster. 

The  general  letter  of  the  court  of  directors, 
which  was  read  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  new 
council,  recommended  above  all  things  unanimity 
and  concord  among  those  to  whom  the  powers  of 
the  government  were  delegated.  But  such  unani- 
mity was  incompatible  with  a  body  so  constituted, 
and  with  tempers,  interests,  and  views  so  dia- 
metrically opposed.  The  tem])er  of  Francis  alone 
was  enough  to  introduce  discord  into  a  paradise 
—  and  Calcutta  was  far  from  being  any  such 
sojourn  of  beatified,  peaceful  spirits.  Besides,  he, 
and  Clavering,  and  Monson,  who  had  never  been 
in  India  V)efore,  had  come  out  to  detect  and  re- 
form abuses,  which  the  long  local  knowledge  of 
Ila.stinga  and  Barwell  viewed  in  a  different  light, 
or  with  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  primary 
causes  of  them,  and  the  difficulty  of  making  any 
sudden  change.  Correctors  of  abuses  and  re- 
formers, particularly  when  deficient  in  informa- 
tion, find  more  abuses  than  really  exist;  and  no 
chuss  of  men  are  more  intolerant. 

Francis,  Clavering,  and  Monson  began  to  a.s- 
sert,  by  implication,  that  Hastings  had  embarked 
in  an  unneces.sary  and  unjustifiable  war — the  war 
with  the  Rohillas — for  private  and  sordid  mo- 
tives; and  that  his  whole  connection  with  Sujah 
Dowlah  had  been  a  series  of  bad  actions,  fraud, 
and  selfishness.  As  far  Jis  money  was  concerned, 
these  aspei'sions  were  unjust  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  injustice.  Hastings  was  actually  a  ])oorer  man 
now  than  when  he  quitted  his  inferior  employ- 
ment at  Madras  in  1771  I  He  had  made  savings 
and  gathered  large  contrilmtions,  and  perhaps 
neither  the  economy  nor  the  gain  had  proceeded 
upon  strict  principles  of  justice;  but  he  had 
made  them  solely  for  the  Company's  V)euefit,  and 
mostly  at  the  Company's  express  command.  He 
was  above  the  motives  imputed  to  him  ;  he  was, 
as  many  other  men  have  been,  and  are,  constitu  ■ 
tionally  indiff"erent  to  money,  for  himself.  As 
Franci.s — we  must  put  this  name  fii-st,  as  he  was 
ever  the  most  active  and  by  far  the  most  able  of 
the  trio — Clavering,  and  Monson  constituted  the 
majority  of  the  council,  they  assumed  all  the 
powers  of  government,  and  for  a  time  reduced 
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Hastings,  with  bis  adherent  Barwell,  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  eii^her.  Of  course  they  soon  turned  the 
government  into  an  anarch}'.  One  long-continued 
cause  of  quarrel  was  tlie  Rohilla  war.  Tlie  majo- 
rity declared  tliat  war  to  be  monstrous,  and  the 
dispossessed  and  tyrannical  tribes  tobeabrave  but 
meek  and  inotfensive  people.  The  Rohillas  were 
what  we  have  described  them  ;  and  to  their  qua- 
lities remain  to  be  added  those  of  craft  and 
treachery  in  a  degree  excessive  even  for  India, 
and  a  bloodthirstiness  like  that  of  famishing 
tigers.  But,  though  the  war  was  to  be  reprobated 
and  the  Rohillas  pitied' — though  Champion  and 
his  brigade  were  to  be  instantly  ordered  to  eva- 
cuate Rohilcund — the  price  of  the  war  was  to  be 
poured  into  the  Company's  exchequer,  the  Nabob 
of  Oude  was  to  be  made  to  pay  to  the  last  rupee 
of  what  he  had  promised,  and  he  was  to  be  bul- 
lied into  earlier  payments  than  he  had  stipulated 
for.  Thus,  if  they  considered  the  war  as  diabo- 
lical work,  they  could  still  love  the  devil's  money. 
Ill  vain  Hastings  and  Barwell  remonstrated ; 
they  were  but  two  to  three,  and  the  determina- 
tions of  Francis  and  his  colleagues  were  carried 
into  execution.  Their  behaviour  vexed  and  ter- 
rified Sujah  Dowlah,  and  may  have  contributed 
to  hasten  his  departure  from  the  cares  of  this 
world,  for  he  died  a  few  months  after  their  arri- 
val, at  the  very  beginning  of  the  year  1775,  dic- 
tating in  his  last  moments  a  letter  to  Hastings  to 
implore  his  friendship  and  protection  for  his  son. 
This  son,  who  took  the  name  of  Asoff-ul-Dow- 
lah,  succeeded  without  opposition  to  Oude  and  its 
dependencies,  which  now  included  the  country  of 
the  Rohillas.  The  majority  in  council  were  as 
hard  towards  the  son  as  they  had  been  towards 
the  father ;  they  called  upon  him  for  prompt  pay- 
ment of  all  that  was  owing,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  declared  that  their  treaty  was  dissolved  by 
the  death  of  the  old  nabob.  Mr.  Middleton 
had  been  succeeded  at  the  court  of  Oude  by 
Ml-.  Bristow,  who  took  his  orders  from  Francis, 
Clavering,  and  Monson.  Bristow  compelled  the 
young  nabob  to  accede  to  a  treaty  which  con- 
tained an  incomparably  more  questionable  ar- 
rangement than  Hastings'  engagement  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  Rohillas.  By  this  treaty  the 
Company  guaranteed  to  Asoff-ul-Dovvlah  the  pos- 
session of  Kurrah  and  Allahabad  ;  but  the  nabob, 
in  return,  ceded  to  the  emperor  the  territory  of 
Cheyte  Sing,  the  Rajah  of  Benares,  lohich  loas  not 
his  to  cede,  and  ivhich  had  been  solemnly  guaran- 
teed to  the  rajah  by  Hastings.  The  revenue  of 
Cheyte  Sing's  territory  thus  alienated  was  estima- 
ted at  22,000,000  rupees  (£2,475,000);  but  as  this 
took  nothing  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  young  Na- 
bob of  Oude,  he  was  bound  in  the  same  treaty 


to  discharge  all  his  father's  debts  and  engage- 
ments whatsoever  with  the  Company,  and  to 
raise  gi-eatly  the  allowance  to  the  Company's 
brigade.  Hastings  indignantly  refused  to  sanc- 
tion this  treaty,  which  nevertheless  met  the  warm 
approbation  of  the  court  of  directors  at  home. 

The  sujffeme  council,  as  provided  by  the  act, 
asserted  their  authority  over  the  other  presiden- 
cies, and  required  from  each  of  them  a  full  report 
of  its  actual  condition,  political,  financial,  and 
commercial.  The  political  .status  of  the  presi- 
dency of  Bombay,  which  had  long  been  so  quiet 
and  removed  from  the  struggle  of  war,  was  at 
this  moment  as  troublesome  as  war  and  i)olitics 
could  make  it,  for  the  council  there  had  entered 
upon  the  stormy  and  incomprehensible  sea  of 
Mahratta  politics.  The  first  temptation  had  been 
Salsette,  that  rich  island  that  lay  in  their  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  and  that  had  been  coveted 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years  by  the  English  at 
Bombay.  The  directors  at  home  had  fully  par- 
taken in  this  desire,  and  in  1769  had  greatly  aj)- 
plauded  an  attempt  made  to  obtain  Salsette  by 
negotiation  with  the  Mahrattas.  In  1773,  after 
various  other  attempts  had  failed,  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  confusion  and  civil  war  which  en- 
sued on  the  assassination  of  Narrain  Row  and  the 
election  of  a  new  peishwa ;  the  presidency  of 
Bombay  despatched  a  considerable  force  to  Sal- 
sette, which  carried  the  principal  fort  by  assault, 
and  then  took  quiet  possession  of  the  island.-  To 
secure  this  valuable  pos.se.ssion,  and  to  obtain 
future  advantages  and  cessions  of  territory  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Surat,  the  presidency  concluded 
a  treaty  with  Ragoba,  whom,  for  the  occasion, 
they  chose  to  consider  legitimate  Peishwa  of  the 
Mahrattas,  who  were  themselves  much  divided 
in  opinion  whether  the  right  or  the  might  lay 
with  Ragoba,  or  Futtee  Sing,  or  Row.  Ragoba, 
who  counted  upon  English  aid  as  certain,  made  a 
gi'ant  of  Salsette,  Bassein,  and  other  places ;  and 
the  presidency  sent  Colonel  Keating  with  500 
European  infantry,  eighty  European  artillery- 
men, 1400  sepoys,  and  160  lascars,  with  a  field- 
train  and  some  heavier  pieces,  to  assist  Ragoba, 
who  had  himself  a  large  army  of  horse.  On  the 
18th  of  May,  1775,  Keating,  on  the  plain  of  Ar- 
ras, repulsed  the  attack  of  one  of  the  Mahratta 
confederacies  hostile  to  Ragoba ;  but  he  lost  a 
considerable  number  of  men,  and  found  his  future 
movements  impeded  by  the  discontents  of  the 
peishwa's  troops,  who  refused  to  cross  the  Ner- 
budda  until  they  should  be  paid  their  arrears. 
But  in  the  month  of  July,  when  Ragoba  had  got 
money  and  had  weakened  the  hostile  confederacy 
by  detaching  some  of  its  most  powerful  mem- 
bers, the  road  to  Poonah,  which  was  a  kind  of 


'  The  real  objects  of  pity  in  Rohilcund  were  rather  the  poor 
Hindoos  than  the  Rohillas. 

Vol.  III. 


-  See  tlie  plan  of  Bombay  and  adjacent  coast,  given  at  p.  075 
of  this  volume. 
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Mahratta  capital,  seemed  open  to  him  and  his 
English  allies.  At  this  point  the  supreme  council 
at  Calcutta  judged  it  proper  to  strike  in  ;  and 
they  did  so  with  the  same  temper  they  had  dis- 
played on  other  occasions.  They  rated  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  of  Bombay  as  if  they  had  been 
a  set  of  schoolboys ;  they  called  them  to  account 
for  daring  to  enter  upon  such  important  opera- 
tions without  their  consent  and  sanction ;  they 
ordered  them  instantly  to  withdraw  their  troops 
and  to  recall  their  resident  from  Poouah ;  and 
after  this  they  sent  an  agent  of  their  own  to 
undertake  treaties  and  pursue  a  different  line  of 
policy.  Colonel  Upton,  this  new  agent,  did  not 
reach  Poonah  till  the  end  of  the  year  1775.  His 
instruction.s  were  to  ti-eat  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
Mahratta  confederacy,  which  the  supreme  council 
considered  as  likely  to  be  the  stronger  party 
in  the  end  ;  but  he  was  also  furnished  with  a 
letter  from  the  council  to  Eagoba,  in  case  he 
should  prove  the  stronger.  If  the  confederacy 
prevailed  the  letter  might  be  burned  ;  but  if  they 
should  be  defeated  then  it  would  serve  as  an  in- 
troduction to  negotiation  with  Ragoba.  Such 
was  the  straightforward  policy  of  Philip  Fran- 
cis, for  Francis  led  Clavering  and  Monson  hood- 
winked. But  Upton  had  been  only  a  few  days 
at    Poonah   ere   he   found   that  the   Mahrattas 


were  much  in  the  same  uncertain  state  of  mind 
as  the  supreme  council.  "For,"  said  he,  "the 
chiefs  of  this  country  are  quite  at  a  loss  which 
side  to  take,  and  are  waiting  to  see  what  the  Eng- 
lish will  do.'"  The  pertinacity  of  the  Mahratta 
chiefs  confederated  against  Eagoba,  in  insisting 
on  the  immediate  restoration  of  Salsette,  Bassein, 
and  all  that  had  been  acquired  by  the  recent 
treaty  with  Eagoba,  removed  the  doubts  and  va- 
cillations of  the  supreme  council,  who  finally  de- 
termined that  the  peishwa  recognized  by  the 
presidency  of  Bombay  was  to  be  recognized  by 
them  also  as  the  rightful  sovereign,  and  that  the 
cause  of  Eagoba  was  to  be  supported  "with  the 
utmost  vigour,  and  with  a  general  exertion  of  the 
whole  power  of  the  English  arms  in  India."  But 
Eagoba  gained  nothing  by  this  high-sounding 
resolution.  His  enemies  jockeyed  him  when  he 
thought  himself  close  to  the  winning-post.  As 
they  would  not  be  satisfied  with  less,  the  confede- 
rates agreed  to  yield  Salsette  and  the  small  islands 
near  it ;  upon  which  the  majority  of  the  supreme 
council  agreed  to  abandon  the  cause  of  Eagoba 
and  give  up  their  claims  to  Bassein  and  the  other 
territory  wliich  the  lawful  then  and  unlawful  noto 
peishwa  had  given  to  the  presidency  of  Bombay 
as  part  of  the  price  of  their  assistance.  A  treaty 
to  this  eflect  was  concluded  by  Colonel  Upton. 
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UEING  the  progress  of  these 
events  in  Western  India,  other 
hosts  of  Mahrattas  descended  into 
the  valley  of  the  Canges  from 
Agra  and  Delhi,  and  ])lundered 
the  more  northern  parts  of  the 
dominions  of  the  young  Nabob  of  Oude,  who  is 


described  as  being  as  great  a  coward  as  his  fatlier, 
and  destitute  of  ability,  which  his  father  was  not. 
These  devastations,  which  went  to  stoj)  the  cur- 
rent of  sup])lies  to  a  treasury  which  tlie  supreme 
council  had  emptied,  were  accompanied  by  ru- 
moui-s  of  a  new  coalition  between  the  emperor, 

'  Letter  to  the  coimcil,  as  quoteO  by  Mill,  Hitt.  Brit.  I,\d. 
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the  Malirattas,  the  Sikhs,  the  Rohillas,  and  other 
Afghan  tribes,  for  the  jniri^ose  of  conquering  the 
whole  of  Oude.  The  plans  adopted  by  the  su- 
preme council  to  break  or  resist  this  league  were 
not  very  wise  or  consistent ;  and  Asott-ul-Dowlali 
owed  his  safety  for  the  present  to  quarrels  which 
broke  out  among  the  members  of  the  coalition, 
and  to  tlie  poverty  and  indecision  of  Shah  Alum. 
But  for  various  otlier  accidents,  this  incompetent, 
self-seeking  trio  would  liave  lost  all  that  Clive 
and  Hastings  had  won  in  India.  In  all  consulta- 
tions in  council  the  voice  the  least  heeded  was 
that  of  the  governor-general.  The  hostile  ma- 
jority continued  to  heap  accusations  against  him. 
"These  men,"  said  he,  "began  their  opposition  on 
the  second  day  of  our  meeting.  The  symptoms 
of  it  betraj'ed  themselves  on  the  very  first.  They 
condemned  me  before  they  could  have  read  any 
part  of  the  jwoceediugs,  and  all  the  study  of  the 
public  I'ecords  since,  all  the  informations  they 
have  raked  up  out  of  the  dirt  of  Calcutta,  and 
the  encouragement  given  to  the  greatest  villains 
in  the  ])rovince,  are  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
grounds  to  vilify  my  character  and  undo  all  the 
laboiirs  of  my  government."  Francis,  Clavering, 
and  Monsoii  had  got  hold  of  the  great  informer 
or  arch-devil  of  Bengal,  the  notorious  Nuncomar, 
and  were  now  inciting  him  to  collect  evidence 
and  bring  charges  against  Hastings.  But  on  the 
25th  of  September,  1776,  the  majority  was  re- 
duced to  an  equality  by  the  death  of  Colonel 
Monson.  There  thus  remained  only  two  on  either 
side  ;  but  the  casting  vote  of  the  governor-gene- 
ral gave  him  the  superiority.  "  It  has  restored 
me  the  constitutional  authority  of  my  station,"  he 
wrote  the  very  next  day  to  the  minister;  "but 
without  absolute  necessity  I  shall  not  think  it 
proper  to  use  it  with  that  effect  which  I  should 
give  it  were  I  sure  of  suj^port  from  home."  It 
appears,  however,  that  he  at  once  used  his  re- 
acquired authoi'ity  with  boldness  and  effect,  decid- 
ing all  measures  by  his  casting  vote,  and  leaving 
Clavering  and  Francis  to  declaim  and  protest,  as 
they  had  recently  left  him  to  do.  Colonel  Mon- 
son's  place  in  the  council  was  soon  supplied  by 
Mr.  Wheler,  who  commonly  voted  with  Francis  ; 
but  before  that  party  could  recover  their  confid- 
ence, it  was  again  reduced  to  a  minority  by  the 
loss  of  General  Clavering. 

It  was  high  time  that  there  should  be  more 
unanimity,  for  danger  was  approaching  on  various 
sides.  Most  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs  who  had  been 
parties  to  the  treaty  Avith  Upton  were  already 
weary  of  their  bargain  ;  fresh  intrigues  and  com- 
binations were  forming  at  Poonah,  and  a  French 
.ship  had  put  into  one  of  the  Mahratta  ports,  and  a 
French  agent  was  reported  to  be  living  at  Poonah 
and  exercising  great  influence  in  that  capital. 
The  war  in  our  American  colonies  was  raginsr. 


and,  as  Frenchmen  of  name  and  rank  were  taking 
part  in  it  without  any  declaration  of  war  from 
the  court  of  Versailles  to  the  court  of  St.  James's, 
it  was  not  imagined  that  the  French  would  be 
very  scrupulous  in  India,  where  in  fact  they  had 
never  once  ceased  their  intrigues  since  the  treaty 
of  Paris  had  restored  Pondicherry  and  allowed 
them  t'leir  factory  at  Chaudernagore.  Besides, 
every  letter  from  England  complained  of  the  in- 
terference of  France  in  the  American  quarrel, 
and  announced  hostilities  with  that  power  as  in- 
evitable. The  presidency  of  Bombay,  who  were 
nearest  to  the  scene  of  Mahratta  intrigue,  and 
likely  to  be  most  affected  by  it,  wrote  alarming 
letters  to  the  supreme  council  at  Calcutta,  and 
recommended  a  new  alliance  with  Ragoba,  in  or- 
der to  anticipate  the  designs  of  the  French  and 
the  Mahratta  chiefs.  They  were  eager  for  the 
recovery  of  Basseiu  and  the  other  teiTitory  which 
had  been  given  up  by  Colonel  Upton  ;  and  their 
last  advices  informed  them  that  the  court  of 
directors  disapproved  in  toto  of  that  treaty,  and 
thought  that  much  more  advantageous  terms,  i.e. 
more  tei-ritory  and  more  revenue,  might  have 
been  secured  by  supporting  Ragoba.  Hastings, 
too,  disapproved  that  treaty — the  work  of  Clave- 
ring, Monson,  and  Francis — which  he  would  have 
prevented  at  the  time  if  he  had  been  able.  The 
Mahrattas  had  scai-cely  performed  one  article  of 
it  when  the  Chevalier  de  St.  Lubin  arrived  at 
Poonah  with  letters  and  presents  from  Louis  XVI. 
The  governor-general,  who  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  reflect  on  the  best  means  the  English 
possessed  of  defending  their  Indian  empire,  and 
the  most  likely  means  the  French  had  for  i-e- 
covering  their  ascendency,  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  our  greatest  danger  would  pi'oceed 
from  a  union  of  the  French  with  the  Mahrattas, 
and  that  any  attempt  of  that  kind  ought  to  be 
met  on  the  instant,  and  if  possible  j^revented  by 
ai'ms,  leagues,  combinations,  by  the  utmost  exer- 
cise of  our  power  and  policy.  At  this  critical 
juncture  he  received  intelligence  that  there  was 
a  fi-esh  quarrel  among  the  Mahratta  chiefs  at 
Poonah,  who  constituted  a  sort  of  regency  ;  and 
that  a  powerful  faction,  headed  by  Baboo,  had 
resolved  to  declare  for  Ragoba,  and  had  actually 
applied  to  the  English  at  Bombay  for  assistance. 
It  appeared  also  that  the  jiresidency  of  Bombay 
had  committed  itself  to  this  party  by  promises  or 
encouragements,  and  that  its  territories  would  be 
in  danger  if  the  faction  opposed  to  Baboo  and 
Ragoba  should  prevail  in  this  new  contest.  With- 
out hesitation  Hastings  proposed  in  council  that 
every  assistance  should  be  given  in  men  and 
money ;  and  that  an  army  should  be  sent  from 
Calcutta  to  Bombay.  He  was  supported  by  Bar- 
well,  and  opposed  by  Francis  and  Wheler,  who 
protested  as  usual ;  but,  as  usual,  the  governor- 
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genei'al's  casting  vote  settled  the  matter.  Ten 
lacs  of  rupees  were  immediately  sent  to  Bombay 
by  bills  ;  and  on  the  23d  of  February  orders  were 
issued  for  assembling  an  army  at  Culpee,  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Hooghly  River,  and  about  thirty- 
three  miles  in  a  straight  line  below  Calcutta. 
There  then  arose  a  fresh  dispute  in  council  as  to 
the  fittest  way  of  sending  these  troops  on  theii* 
long  journey ;  if  they  went  by  sea,  they  would 
have  to  go  round  nearly  the  whole  of  the  immense 
peninsula  of  India,  and  it  was  not  the  proper 
season  for  such  a  voyage,  nor  were  there  trans- 
ports to  carry  the  troops,  or  ships  of  war  to  give 
them  convoy  ;  to  make  such  a  march  b}''  land  was 
a  bold  idea  that  had  not  yet  presented  itself  to 
the  mind  of  any  Anglo-Indian,  soldier  or  states- 
man ;  but  Hastings,  who  had  studied  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  native  troops,  who  had  a  high  re- 
liance on  their  steadiness  and  powers  of  endur- 
ance, and  had  long  wished  for  an  opportunity 
to  show  the  might  of  the  Company  to  some  of 
the  princes  and  potentates  of  the  interior,  who, 
from  the  remoteness  of  their  situation,  had  hither- 
to remained  strangers  to  it,  or  but  very  insuffi- 
ciently informed  upon  it,  after  consulting  with 
some  officers,  confidently  proposed  the  huul  march 
right  across  the  peninsula-a  peninsula  vast  enough 
to  be  called  a  continent — through  the  hostile  an<l 
unknown  regions  that  intervened  between  tlie 
banks  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.' 

The  array  was  composed  of  six  native  batta- 
lions, a  coi'ps  of  native  cavalry,  furnished  by  the 
Nabob  of  Oude,  and  a  company  of  native  artil- 
lery, altogether  amounting  to  103  European  offi- 
cers, 6624  native  troop.s,  with  31,000  followers, 
including  the  bazar,  carriers  of  baggage,  servants 
of  officers,  and  families  of  sei^oys ;  and  this  host 
had  to  march  upwards  of  1000  miles  through 
countries  where  nearly  every  kind  of  obstacle 
had  to  be  overcome.  The  command  was  intrusted 
to  Colonel  Leslie,  who  did  not  pi'ove  worthy  of 
executing  so  daring  and  brilliant  a  conception. 
Except  the  officers,  there  were  no  British  or  Euro- 
l)eans  of  any  other  nation.  Tlie  army  began  its 
march  on  the  12th  of  June,  1778;  and  it  had  not 
])roceeded  far  when  a  letter  from  Mr.  B;ildwin, 
the  English  consul  at  Cairo,  brought  to  Calcutta 
the  news  that  war  had  been  declared  both  in 
London  and  Paris.  Francis  and  Wheler  then  in- 
sisted that  the  army  should  be  recalled,  as  they 
considered  that  Bengal  w;us  as  likely  to  be  at- 
tacked by  the  French  as  Bombay,  and  as  some 
great  difficulties  were  already  presenting  them- 
selves to  the  advance  of  the  troops  ;  but  Hastings 
insisted  that  the  army  should  go  on,  and  that  the 
river  llooghly,  Calcutta,  and  Bengal  could  be  very 
well  defended  without  it. 

'  Captain  Williams,  Jliftorical  Account  of  the  Rite  and  Fro 
ijr<u  of  the  Bengal  yulive  /i\faHtrj/,/rom  1757- 17&0. 


Clive  himself  could  not  have  kicked  down  ob- 
stacles and  projected  delays,  or  have  acted  in  all 
respects  with  more  determination  than  did  Has- 
tings on  this  trying  occasion.  He  seized  Chan- 
dernagore,  which  had  not  been  refortified,  and 
all  the  French  factories  in  Bengal ;  he  sent  orders 
to  the  presidency  of  Madras  to  occupy  Pondi- 
cherry  instantly^but,  in  infraction  of  the  last 
treaty  of  peace,  Pondicherry  had  been  refortified, 
and  could  not  be  taken  without  a  desperate  siege 
— he  threw  up  strong  works  near  Calcutta ;  and, 


Sepoys  of  Uexoai,,  Costime  of  the  time. 

From  SolTjn,  Let  Hiiidoui. 

still  furtlier  to  iraj^ede  the  approach  to  that  cajji- 
tal,  he  collected  a  vast  number  of  vessels,  of  all 
kinds,  shapes,  and  riggings,  and  improvised  a 
regular  maiine  establishment;  he  raised  nine  new 
battalions  of  sepoys  and  a  numerous  corps  of  na- 
tive artillery;  and,  being  thus  perfectly  at  ease  in 
this  quarter,  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  west- 
ward to  the  march  of  the  army,  and  to  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Poonah.  The  presidency  of  Bombay, 
under  whose  ordei-s  Colonel  Leslie  had  been  tohl 
to  consider  himself  from  the  moment  he  crossed 
the  Jumna,  vacillated  very  miserably,  and  embar- 
rassed that  officer,  who,  upon  trial,  did  not  prove 
equal  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  Hastings 
recalled  Colonel  Leslie  to  Bengal,  and  confided 
the  command  of  the  army  to  Lieutenant-colonel 
Goddai'd,  a  much  more  active  and  enterprising 
officer,  who  had  been  his  second  in  command. 
Goddard  was  immediately  freed  from  the  orders 
which  had  tied  the  hands  and  feet  of  his  prede- 
cessor ;  he  was  instantly  released  from  the  au- 
thority of  the  pi-esidency  of  Bombay,  which  might 
interrupt  but  could  not  promote  his  success.  He 
forthwith  quitted  "  the  detested  land  <if  Bundel- 
cuud,"  and,  taking  the  road  through  Malwah,  he 
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continued  his  mai'cli  a  long  while  in  peace,  ease, 
and  plenty,  without  experiencing  or  expecting  any 
of  the  numerous  impediments  which  Leslie  had 
so  long  complained  of.'  He  soon  crossed  tlie  Ner- 
budda,  and  reached  the  city  of  Nagpoor,  which 
Hastings,  with  a  prospective  glance,  had  declared 
to  be  the  exact  and  proper  centre  of  all  our  pos- 
sessions and  connections  in  India !  By  the  1st 
of  December,  Goddard  had  established  friendly 
relations  with  the  Mahrattas  of  Berar.  Here  he 
received  despatches  from  Bombay  acquainting 
him  that  they  had  at  last  put  an  army  in  motion 
for  Poonali,  and  expected  that  he  would  meet  it 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city.  This  Bombay 
foi'ce,  4500  strong,  under  Colonel  Egerton,  quitted 
the  coast,  advanced  boldly  through  the  Ghauts, 
arrived  at  Condalu,  and,  by  the  4th  of  January, 
1779,  were  in  full  march  for  Poonah.  Egerton 
therefore  kept  advancing  till  the  9th  of  January, 
when  he  was  only  sixteen  miles  from  Poonah, 
in  which  neighbourliood  he  was  to  meet  and  form 
a  junction  with  Goddard.  But  here  a  halt  was 
suddenly  ordered,  for  a  large  arniy  of  Mahratta 
horse  was  seen  in  front.  Unfortunately  for  the 
credit  of  the  expedition,  the  Bombay  government 
had  sent  two  civil  commissioners  to  share  the 
autliority  and  direct  the  movements  of  Egerton. 
The  civilians  allowed  themselves  to  be  overcome 
by  unmaidy  fears,  and,  upon  jjretext  that  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  troops  would  be  very  precarious 
if  they  advanced — they  had  still  in  camp  provi- 
sions for  eighteen  days !— they  ordered  a  retreat. 
The  INIahratta  army  of  horse  followed  and  almost 
enveloped  them,  cut  to  pieces  300  or  400  men, 
and  carried  off  the  greater  part  of  their  baggage 
and  pi'ovisions.  The  two  commissioners  fell  into 
a  state  of  helplessness  and  desjmir ;  and  even 
Colonel  Egerton  declared  it  to  be  impossible  to 
carry  back  the  army  to  Bombay.  The  three  de- 
served hanging.  A  deputation  was  sent  to  the 
Mahrattas  to  know  upon  what  terms  they  would 
condescend  to  pei-mit  their  quiet  march  back  to 
the  coast.  The  Mahratta  chiefs  demanded  that 
Ragoba  should  be  delivered  to  them.  With  this 
demand  Colonel  Egerton  and  the  commissioners 
complied,  excusing  the  breach  of  honour  and 
hospitality  by  alleging,  what  was  probably  true 
enough,  that  Ragoba,  despairing  of  success,  had 
opened  a  correspondence  with  the  enemy.  When 
the  Mahratta  chiefs  had  got  Ragoba  into  their 
hands,  they  asked  another  price  for  permitting 
the  retreat,  and  this  was  nothing  less  than  a  new 
treaty,  by  which  the  English  should  agi'ee  to  give 
up  all  the  acquisitions  they  had  made  in  that 
part  of  India  since  the  year  1756,  and  send  orders 
to  Colonel  Goddard  to  return  peaceably  to  Ben- 
gal. Egerton  and  the  commissioners  did  as  they 
were  commanded,  and  signed  a  treaty  to  this 


effect.  The  Mahratta  chiefs  then  asked  for  host- 
ages, intimating  that  they  must  be  men  of  im- 
portance. The  army  recommended  that  the  two 
commissioners  should  be  delivered  over  to  them; 
but  it  was  finally  arranged  that  two  other  civil- 
ians should  be  sent  to  the  Mahratta  camp.  The 
dishonoui'ed  army  was  then  told  it  might  pursue 
its  march  to  Bombay  without  fear  of  molestation. 
In  the  meanwhile  Goddard  had  continued  advanc- 
ing upon  Poonah,  in  the  full  confidence  that  he 
should  meet  Egerton  and  his  army  near  that  city. 
But  when  he  reached  Boorhanpoor,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Candeish,  980  miles  from  Calcutta  by 
the  route  he  had  taken,  Goddai'd  too  was  brought 
to  a  halt  by  perplexing  letters  and  advices.  By 
one  letter  from  the  field-commissioners,  written  in 
compliance  with  their  treaty,  he  was  told  that  he 
must  retrace  his  steps  ;  by  another  from  the  same 
field-commissioners  he  was  told  that  he  must  pay 
no  attention  to  what  they  had  said ;  but  these 
lack-brains  gave  him  no  account  or  intelligible 
hint  of  what  had  befallen  their  Bombay  army. 
In  this  state  of  doubt  Goddard  remainetl  at  Boor- 
hanpoor till  the  5th  of  February,  when  he  learned 
the  real  state  of  aftairs.  Luckily  he  was  no  Eger- 
ton, and  had  no  field-commissioners  with  him. 
He  would  not  be  bound  by  a  treaty  made  by  fools 
and  cowards,  who  had  no  right  to  include  liim  in 
their  disgrace ;  and  he  bravely  determined  to  con- 
tinue his  march  to  the  western  coast,  avoiding 
Poonah,  where  the  game  for  the  present  was  lost ; 
and  making  direct  for  Surat,  where  he  would  be 
in  an  English  settlement,  with  the  sea  open  to 
Bombay,  and  ready  to  act  as  occasion,  or  his 
orders  from  Calcutta,  might  require,  Goddard 
and  his  sejioys  performed  the  250  miles'  march 
in  nineteen  days,  and  entered  Surat  amidst  accla- 
mations. They  had  achieved  a  triumph  more 
valuable  than  any  victory  ;  they  had  left  a  moral 
impression  which  could  not  be  soon  effaced,  and 
which  was  scarcely  overrated  by  Hastings.  "  Be 
assured,"  wrote  the  governor-general  to  one  of 
the  directors,  "  that  the  successful  and  steady 
progress  of  a  pai't,  and  that  known  to  be  but  a 
small  part  of  the  military  force  of  Bengal  from 
the  Jumna  to  Surat,  has  contributed  more  than 
perhaps  our  most  sjslendid  achievements  to  aug- 
ment our  military  i-eputation,  and  to  confirm  the 
ascendant  of  our  influence  over  all  the  jiowers  of 
Hindoostan.  To  them,  as  to  ourselves,  the  at- 
tempt appeared  astonishing  and  impracticable, 
because  it  had  never  before  been  made  or  sug- 
gested. It  has  shown  what  the  British  are  capa- 
ble of  efi'ecting."^  Ragoba,  escaping  from  his 
confinement  at  Poonah,  took  refuge  in  Surat. 
Goddard  took  the  field  again  at  the  beginning  of 
January,  1780.  In  a  few  days  he  reduced  the 
fortress  of  Dubhoy,  and  carried  by  storm  the  im- 


'  Hastings'  letter  to  Sullivan. 


*  Letter  to  SiUlivan,  as  given  by  Mr.  Gleig. 
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jiortant  city  of  Ahmedabad,  the  aucient  capital 
of  Giijerat.     He  was  recalled  in  the  direction  of 
Surat  by  iutelligeuce  that  a  Mahratta  army  imder 
tlie  two  great  chiefs  or  princes,  Sciudia  and  Hol- 
kar,  was  approaching  that  city.     On  the  8th  of 
March  his  rapid  advance  had  brought 
him  nearly  up  with  this  army.    It  was 
40,000  strong,  but  he  resolved  to  give 
battle.  By  the  more  nimble  movements  _  _ 

of  their  cavalry,  Scindia  and  Holkar 
were  for  many  days  enabled  to  avoid 
an  attack  ;  but  on  the  3d  of  April, 
between  night  and  morning,  Goddard, 
with  a  small  but  select  part  of  his 
array,  surprised  them  in  their  cam[), 
and  gave  them  a  thorough  defeat. 
Flying  in  the  greatest  confusion  to  the 
Ghauts,  the  Mahrattas  left  Goddard 
undisputed  master  of  all  the  country 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea. 

In  the  meantime,  Hastings  had 
formed  an  alliance  with  a  Hindoo 
prince  commonly  called  the  Ranna  of 
Gohud,  wdio  jjossessed  an  extensive 
hilly  country  on  the  Jumna,  between 
the  territories  of  the  great  Mahratta 
Scindia  and  the  kingdom  of  Oude;  and  Cap- 
tain Popham  with  a  small  force  liad  been  de- 
tached to  assist  the  ranna  in  expelling  a  Mah- 
ratta invasion.  Pojdiam  had  taken  the  field 
at  tlie  beginning  of  the  year,  and  liad  not  only 
driven  out  the  Mahrattas  from  the  donnnions 
of  the  ranna,  but  had  crossed  the  Sind,  had  fol- 
lowed them  into  their  own  territory,  and  had 
taken  by  storm  the  fortress  of  Lahar,  the  ca])ital 
of  Cntclnvagar.  Hastings  recommended  the  im- 
mediate reinforcing  of  Popham  as  an  ollicer  cajt- 
able  of  shaking  the  power  of  Sciudia  and  Holkax' 
in  the  heart  of  their  own  country.  Fraucis  pi'o- 
tested  against  any  extension  of  the  war,  but  it 
was  resolved  to  send  another  detachment.     Be- 


agreeing  to  allow  Francis  a  larger  share  in  the 
distribution  of  places  of  honour  and  jtrofit.  But 
the  temper  of  one  of  these  contracting  parties 
was  uncontrollable,  and  so  w^ere  the  suspicions 
and  antipathies  of  the  other.      If  Hastings  ou 


The  Fop.tress  of  Gwai.ior,  from  the  X.W. — li -J^'e's  Views  iu  India. 


vital  occasions  couKl  suspend  his  resentments,  he 
wa.s  nc^  of  a  forgiving  tem]jer ;  and  Fraucis  had 
ottered  him  insult.s  ditticult  to  be  forgiven  by  any 
man,  unless  on  a  death-beil.  He  attributed  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  agony  of  mind  he  had  en- 
dured, and  of  the  risks  he  had  run,  to  the  "in- 
cendiary impressions"  of  the  e.x-derk  of  the  War 
Ottice.  "  Francis,"  said  he  to  a  confidential  cor- 
respondent, "is  the  vilest  fetcher  and  carrier  of 
talcs  to  set  friends,  and  even  the  most  intimate 
friends,  at  variance,  of  any  man  I  ever  knew. 
Even  the  apparent  levity  of  his  ordinary  beha- 
viour is  but  a  cloak  to  deception."'  Under  all 
these  circumstances  it  w:is  utterly  impossible  that 
the  compact  should  be  binding,  or  that  the  truce 


fore  it  had  time  to  arrive,  Popham,  with  extraor-  |  between  the  governor-general  and  his  opponent 


dinai-y  skill  and  daring,  took  by  escalade  the  foi'- 
tress  of  Gwalior,  one  of  the  very  strongest  and 
most  important  places  in  all  India,  built  upon  a 
lofty  and  almost  perpendicular  rock,  and  then 
defended  by  a  numerous  garrison.  It  had  long 
been  deemed  impregnable  by  the  natives:  it  was 
only  about  190  miles  from  Delhi  and  not  more 
than  fifty  from  Agra,  which  was  then  Scindia'a 
capital.    The  Mahrattas  abandoned  all  the  neigh- 


should  be  lasting.  Incensed  at  the  renewal  of 
o]ipositiou  and  the  pains  taken  to  thwart  the 
campaign  of  Pojiham,  Hastings,  on  the  14th  of 
July  (1780),  in  answering  a  minute  of  council, 
declai-ed :— "I  do  not  trust  to  Mr.  Francis'  pro- 
mises of  candour,  convinced  that  he  is  incajiable 
of  it.  I  judge  of  his  public  conduct  by  his  ]iri- 
vate,  which  I  have  found  to  be  void  of  truth  and 
honour."       Upon    this,   Francis  challenged   the 


bouring  country,  and  carried  their  feelings  of  governor-general ;  and,  not  being  veiled  and  de- 
terror  and  disnuiy  into  Agra.  ;  fended  by  the  impenetrable  cloud  that  hung  over 
The  opposition  to  this  brilliant  campaign  of  Junius,  he  was  shot  through  the  body.  Tlie 
Popham  was  about  the  last  public  act  in  India  wound,  though  dangerous,  did  not  ]>rove  moital; 
of  Francis.  A  hollow  reconciliation  had  been  but  he  resigned  his  place,  and  returned  home  :x 
eftected  between  the  govern  or- general  and  this  few  months  after  receiving  it. 
member  of  the  su]n-enie  council,  Francis  agreeing  ]  Between  Goddard  and  Pojdiam  the  most  bril- 
to  cease  or  moderate  his  opposition,  and  Hastings  )  '  Lettere  to  Sullivan! 
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liant  successes  had  been  obtained,  and  the  Mah- 
ratta  war  promised  a  complete  triumph,  when 
the  Mysoreans  again  took  the  fiekl,  threatening 
rnin  to  the  English  power  and  possessions  on  tlie 
Coromandel  coast.  For  the  space  of  seven  years 
Hyder  Ali  had  been  concerting  schemes  with  the 
French  at  Pondicherry,  improving  and  increas- 
ing his  army,  and  preparing  the  nerves  of  war 
by  a  financial  system  which  has  been  much  ap- 
plauded, biit  which  appears  to  have  consisted 
mainly  in  extortion  from  his  subjects,  and  plun- 
der from  his  neighbours.  The  treasury  of  My- 
sore was  certainly  well  filled,  and  all  the  weight 
which  money  could  give  was  on  the  side  of  Hyder, 
when,  in  the  summer  of  1780,  after  prayers  in 
all  the  mosques,  and  ceremonies  in  all  the  Hin- 
doo temjsles,  he  quitted  Seringapatam  and  poured 
through  the  Ghauts  with  15,000  drilled  infantry, 
40,000  peons,  28,000  cavalry,  2000  artillery  and 
rocket-men,  and  400  Europeans,  Frenchmen  and 
other  adventurers.  There  was  a  complete  staff 
of  French  officers  to  direct  operations  according 
to  the  best  rules.  The  artillery  exceeded  100 
pieces  of  all  calibres.  To  meet  these  long  jjre- 
parations  and  tliis  immense  force,  the  presidency 
of  Madras  had  an  empty  exchequer,  a  divided 
and  factious  council,  an  array  not  exceeding  6000 
men,  counting  sepoys,  who  formed  by  far  the 
largest  part  of  it ;  and  these  troops,  wholly  un- 
prepared, were  scattered  over  a  wide  tract  of 
country,  in  Pondicherry,  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  French,  in  Trichinopoly,  in  Arcot,  in 
Madras,  in  cantonments  far  apart,  and  in  forts 
incapable  of  resisting  a  battering  train,  or  badly 
supplied  witli  provisions  and  stores.  As  for  the 
forces  of  their  ally,  the  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic, 
there  was  no  reliance  to  be  put  on  them :  they 
ran  away,  or  they  deserted  to  Hyder,  as  soon  as 
his  army  defiled  through  the  Ghauts.  Porto- 
novo,  on  the  coast,  and  Conjevei'am,  close  to 
Madras,  were  captured  and  plundered;  the  people 
were  flying  in  all  directions  from  fire  and  sword 
towai'ds  the  English  presidency  ;  and  the  flames 
kindled  by  Hyder  were  seen  by  night  from  the 
top  of  Mount  St.  Thomas.  Blacks  and  whites 
gathered  under  the  guns  of  Fort  St.  George,  as 
the  only  place  where  they  could  be  safe  ;  and  the 
neighbouring  villas,  the  Black  Town,  and  Madras 
itself  were  deserted  by  their  panic- sti'icken  in- 
habitants. Almost  the  first  thing  the  presidency 
did  was  to  despatch  a  fast-sailing  ship  to  Calcutta, 
with  letters  and  agents,  to  implore  the  governor- 
general  to  send  them  help,  but  above  all  money; 
and  Hastings  and  the  supreme  council  were  told 
that  if  they  sent  money  all  would  go  well,  but 
that  without  money  everything  must  be  lost,  and 
a  death-blow  be  given  to  the  British  empire  in 
India. 

To  complete  the  embarrassments  of  the  ju'esi- 


dency  of  Madras,  the  arrival  of  a  French  arma- 
ment on  the  coast,  to  recover  Pondicherry  and 
co-operate  with  Hyder,  was  confidently  reported. 
Colonel  Baillie,  with  a  lamentable  deficiency  of 
judgment,  allowed  himself  to  be  surrounded, 
near  Conjeveram,  by  the  whole  host  of  Hyder, 
with  upwards  of  sixty  cannon.  But  the  bravery 
of  his  small  body  of  men  was  even  more  conspi- 
cuous than  his  own  folly.  Though  worn  out  by 
forced  marches,  and  almost  sinking  with  hungei-, 
sepoys  as  well  as  British  kept  their  ground  with 
a  spirit  that  has  rarely  been  surpassed.  But  for 
the  Fi'ench  staff"  around  him,  Hyder  would  have 
given  up  the  contest  and  retreated.  The  English 
repelled  charge  after  charge,  and  the  fire  of  their 
platoons,  as  regular  as  the  motions  of  a  machine, 
inflicted  terrible  slaughter.  But,  at  half- past 
seven  in  the  evening,  when  the  battle  had  lastetl 
for  many  houi-s,  and  when  Hyder's  troops  a]i 
peai'ed  to  be  commencing  a  retreat  without  orders, 
two  tumbrils  blew  \\\>,  killed  a  number  of  men, 
overset  their  guns,  and  left  the  English  almost 
without  ammunition.  Still  they  kept  their  ground, 
and  they  continued  fighting  on  till  nine  o'clock, 
when  all  the  sepoys  that  remained  were  broken 
and  cut  to  pieces.  The  British  that  survived  — 
less  than  400  in  number,  and  most  of  them 
wounded — gained  the  ridge  of  a  hill  and  formed 
in  square,  the  officers  fighting  with  their  swords, 
the  men  with  their  bayonets,  or  only  now  and 
then  burning  a  cartridge.  They  resisted  many 
attacks,  and  would  have  resisted  more,  if  Colonel 
Baillie  had  not  gone  forward  to  ask  for  quarter, 
waving  his  handkerchief  and  ordering  them  to 
lay  down  their  arms.  It  is  said  that  Baillie  com- 
mitted a  mistake  in  supposing  that  his  signal  was 
favourably  answered ;  it  is  said  that  some  of  his 
men  would  not  lay  down  their  arms,  and  con- 
tinued to  use  them  ;  but  the  undisputed  termina- 
tion of  the  affair  was  a  cowardly  butchery  of  one- 
half  of  the  English,  and  a  horrible  captivity  to  the 
rest.  Of  eighty-six  oflicei's  thirty-six  were  killed 
and  thirty-four  wounded  and  mangled.  A  great 
part  of  the  coimtry  was  again  laid  waste  ;  and, 
within  a  few  weeks  from  Hyder  All's  first  de- 
scent, Wandi  wash,  Chingleput,  Vellore,and  Arcot 
were  either  captured  or  closely  besieged.  But 
for  Hastings,  there  was  an  end  to  our  power  not 
only  in  the  Carnatic  but  also  in  the  Northern 
Circars.  He  too  had  to  contend  with  an  empty 
treasury,  and  with  a  council  that  was  still  far  from 
unanimous.  Money,  however,  was  procured,  and 
fifteen  lacs  of  rupees  were  sent  off  to  Madras  as 
a  present  supply  for  the  army.  More  money 
was  promised,  and  the  governor- general's  mis- 
sives and  agents  were  sent  flying  through  the 
country  to  procure  it — at  Moorshedabad,  at 
Patna,  at  Benai-es,  at  Lucknow,  in  every  ])lace 
where  Hastings  had  a  claim  or  could  invent  one 
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— for  all  considerations  gave  way  in  his  mind  to 
the  paramount  duty  of  preserving  the  British 
empire  in  the  East.  If  he  could  have  coined  his 
body,  and  his  soul  too,  into  lacs  of  rupees,  he 
would  have  done  it  at  this  tremendous  crisis. 

The  inept  governor  of  Fort  St.  George  or  Ma- 
dras was  recalled,  and  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  who  had 


Sir  Eyre  Coote,— From  a  print  after  H.  Morland. 

fought  under  Clive  at  Plassey,  was  invited  to 
take  the  command  of  the  fort  and  the  entire 
management  of  the  war  with  Hyder  Ali.  Peace 
was  concluded  with  Scindia,  and  the  brave  Pop- 
ham  was  recalled  from  the  Jumna.  Hiistiugs  at 
every  dem\ir  or  hesitation  of  the  council,  otiered, 
in  the  manner  of  Clive,  to  take  all  the  responsi- 
bility ui>on  himself.  He  strained  every  nerve, 
and  sent  troops  from  Calcutta  to  Madra.>^  both  by 
land  and  sea.  Colonel  Pearse  made  a  wonder- 
ful march  of  more  than  1100  miles,  and  through 
a  county  iutei-sected  by  many  invers,  which  were 
all  to  be  crossed  where  broadest,  or  nearest  their 
mouths.  Hyder  Ali  abandoned  Wandiwash, 
)-aised  several  of  his  sieges,  and  he  would  have 
fled  altogether,  or  have  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  Coote,  but  for  the  ai-rival  of  a  French  fleet 
on  the  coast.  Again  the  governor-general  was 
implored  to  send  help,  but  above  all  monet/. 
Hyder  now  moved  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Eng- 
lisli  witii  the  intention  of  keeping  open  his  com- 
munications with  the  French  ;  but  he  cautiously 
avoided  a  battle.  The  French  ships,  having 
landed  supplies,  sailed  away.  Sir  Edward  Hughes 
with  an  English  squadron  destroyed  Hyder's  in- 
fant navy  in  his  own  ports  of  Calicut  and  Man- 
galore,  and  then  carried  some  reinforcements  to 
Coote.  Tipjioo,  the  son  of  Hyder,  laid  another 
fruitless  siege  to  "Wandiwash.  Coote  thoroughly 
defeated  Hyder  on  the  l.st  of  July  in  his  fortitied 
camp  at  Cuddalore,  .so  that  the  old  Mysorean 
laved  and  tore  his  clothes  iu  rage  and  utter  helji- 


lessness.  He  began  to  have  a  correcter  notion 
of  the  spirit  and  resources  of  his  enemy,  and  he 
bittei'ly  regi-etted  having  allowed  himself  to  be 
drawn  into  the  w-ar  by  French  counsels.  "The 
defeat  of  many  Baillies,"  said  he,  "will  not  de- 
stroy these  English.  I  can  ruin  their  resources 
by  land,  but  I  cannot  dry  up  the  sea."  He  risked 
another  battle  on  the  27th  of  August,  and  an- 
other on  the  27th  of  September  ;  he  was  defeated 
by  Coote  iu  both,  and  then  retreated  with  ter- 
rible loss.  In  the  meantime  an  able  and  a  truly 
excellent  man,  Lord  Macartney,  had  arrived  from 
England  as  governor  of  Madras.  His  lordshij) 
brought  intelligence  that  the  Dutch  had  joined 
the  French,  Spaniards,  and  Americans,  and  that 
war  had  been  declared  between  England  and 
Holland,  and  his  first  care  was  to  make  himself 
master  of  all  the  Dutch  factories  or  settlements 
on  that  coast.  One  of  them — Negapatam — stood 
a  siege,  but  soon  surrendered.  An  expedition 
was  then  sent  to  drive  the  Dutch  out  of  Trinco- 
malee  in  the  island  of  Ceylon ;  and  this  was 
completely  successful. 

Colonel  Brathwaite,  while  in  Tanjore,  was  sur- 
prised, enveloped,  and  destroyed  on  the  18th  of 
February,  1782,  by  Tippoo  and  a  French  corps. 
This  severe  blow  was  almost  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  arrival  on  the  cojist  of  M.  de  Suf- 
frein,  with  shijis,  and  an  army  3000  strong,  two- 
thirds  being  veteran  French  troo]>s,  and  the  other 
third  Caflfres,  picked  up  at  the  Isles  of  France 
and  Bourbon.  Sir  E.  Hughes  with  a  very  infe- 
rior force  gave  Suflrein  l)attle,  but  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  interrupting  his  operations.  On  the  12th 
of  A])ril,  Hughes  fought  another  drawn  battle, 
in  which  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  on 
either  side  was  about  equal. 

The  2000  French  and  the  1000  Caffres  were 
imder  the  command  of  M.  Bussy,  who,  no  more 
tliau  Coote,  was  the  man  he  had  been  twenty 
years  before.  They  united  with  the  army  of 
Ti]ipoo,  and  besieged  and  captured  Cuddalore. 
From  this  important  conquest  Bussy  and  Tipjioo 
advanced  against  Wandiwash  ;  but  Coote,  though 
suffering  from  a  recent  and  violent  apo])lectic 
attack,  advanced  rapidly  to  the  relief  of  that 
place,  and  on  the  24th  of  April,  encamped  on  the 
very  spot  where  he  had  defeated  Lally  and  Bussy 
in  the  year  1760.  Instead  of  accepting  the  battle 
he  otfered,  Bussy  and  Tipjioo  retreated  before 
Coote  and  his  pi*estige.  The  English  then  threat- 
ened the  strong  fort  of  Arnee,  where  Hyder 
had  deposited  plunder  and  provisions.  The  old 
^Mysorean  advanced  in  person  for  the  defence  of 
tliis  ])lace,  and  fought  a  loose,  irregular  battle, 
in  which  he  sustained  gi-eat  loss ;  but  while  he 
was  thus  facing  Coote,  his  son  Tipjioo  succeeded 
in  carrying  off"  the  jilunder  and  ]ii-ovisions  from 
Ai'nee.     After  these  operations  Bussy  retreated 
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towards  Ciuldalore  and  Poudiclieny.  Hyder 
])ut  himself  iu  quarters  near  the  coast,  and  Tip- 
])00  aud  some  strong  French  detachments  hurried 
away  to  Calicut,  where  the  affairs  of  liis  father 
seemed  going  to  utter  ruin,  for  the  uairs  or 
Hindoo  cliiefs  of  tlie  Malabar  coast,  who  had 
been  cruelly  oppressed  by  the  Mysoreans,  were 
rising  in  arms,  and  joining  a  British  force  under 
Colonel  Mackenzie.  At  this  juncture,  when  ex- 
])erience  had  shown  him  that  even  with  the  aid 
of  his  European  allies  he  could  not  face  the  Bri- 
tish, Hyder  was  thrown  into  dismay  by  learning 
the  result  of  Hastings'  successful  policy,  or  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  between  the  British  and 
the  Mahrattas.  He  expected  every  moment  to 
have  the  Mahratta  confederacy  upon  him ;  and 
the  Mahrattas  alone  had  on  a  former  occasion 
proved  more  than  a  match  for  him.  His  health, 
which  had  been  declining  for  some  time,  was 
shaken  by  his  anxieties  and  still  increasing  sus- 
picions. He  had  long  been  haunted  by  visions 
of  conspiracy  and  murder.  He,  however,  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  persuaded  by  Bussy  that 
the  war  in  the  Carnatic  was  far  from  hopeless, 
aud  he  prepared  to  co-operate  with  Bussy  in  an 
attack  upon  Negaj^atam. 

On  the  3d  of  July  Suffrein  and  Hughes  fought 
another  drawn  battle,  in  which  both  fleets  were 
greatly  damaged.  Suffrein  was  the  first  to  be 
ready  for  sea,  and  making  for  Ceylon,  aud  dash- 
ing into  Trincomalee  Bay,  he  captured  the  town 
aud  the  forts  there,  which  Hughes  had  so  re- 
cently taken  from  the  Dutch.  Hughes  was  soon 
after  liim ;  and  on  the  2d  of  September  there 
was  another  fierce  engagement,  in  which  the 
French  lost  more  than  1000  killed  and  wounded, 
and  the  British,  two  captains  of  ships  killed, 
and  about  .330  men  and  oflicers  in  killed  and 
wounded.  Sufirein  ran  back  to  Trincomalee,  and 
Hughes  returned  to  Madras,  where  he  found  Sir 
Eyre  Coote  almost  deprived  of  the  use  of  his 
limbs  by  another  attack  of  paralysis.  The  mon- 
soon obliged  Hughes  to  go  round  to  Bombay.  At 
the  setting  in  of  that  stormy  season  a  whole  fleet 
of  merchant  ships  loaded  with  rice  for  the  garri- 
son and  the  town  of  Madi-as,  and  for  the  army  in 
the  field,  was  wrecked.  There  had  been  a  scarcity 
before,  but  now  there  was  absolute  famine.  Thou- 
sands of  the  jioor  natives  of  the  Carnatic,  who 
had  fled  from  Hyder  to  seek  refuge  under  the 
guns  of  Fort  St.  George,  were  the  first  to  feel 
these  horrors  ;  they  died  by  hundreds,  and  they 
soon  had  fellow  sufferers. 

Sir  Eyre  Coote,  in  a  deplorable  state  of  health, 
set  sail  for  Calcutta  soon  after.  The  command 
devolved  to  General  Stuart,  who  reinforced  Ne- 
gapatam,  aud  sent  400  Europeans  to  co-operate 
with  the  Bombay  army  under  Goddard,  who  was 
preparing  to  iuvaile  Mysore.     Tijii^oo  was  gone 
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to  the  Malabar  coast  with  an  army  of  20,000 
men  and  a  French  corps  400  strong.  Colonel 
Humberstone  Mackenzie  was  })ressingon  Mysore 
from  the  south,  aud  was  not  many  marches  from 
Seringapatam,  when  the  return  of  Tip[)00  con- 
strained him  to  retreat  towards  the  coast.  Mac- 
kenzie halted  at  Paniany,  a  seaport  town  about 
thirty-five  miles  fi'om  Calicut,  and  there  resolved 
to  defend  himself  against  Tippoo  and  the  French, 


TiPPoo  Sultaun's  Tigee  Organ.'— From  tho  oritjijud  iu  uie 
Museum  of  the  Eust  India  House. 

who  were  close  on  his  rear.  A  tremendous  con- 
flict took  place  on  the  28th  of  November.  Tlie 
Mysorean  sustained  a  great  loss,  and  the  victory 
of  the  Bi'itish  was  chiefly  owing  to  that  pride  of 
Highland  regiments,  the  gallant  42d.  At  this 
juncture  Hyder  Ali  died,  and  it  behoved  Tippoo 
to  hasten  to  Seringapatam  to  look  after  his  in- 
heritance, for  he  had  brothers  and  cousins.  The 
"Tiger" — for  such  being  translated,  is  the  appro- 
priate name  of  Tippoo — had  reached  the  manly 
age  of  thirty  years  when  he  assumed  the  reins 
of  government,  with  an  army  of  90,000  men,  a 
treasury  containing  three  crores  of  rupees  in  hard 
money  (£3,350,000),  and  a  mass  of  booty,  jewels, 
and  other  valuables,  estimated  at  an  inunense 
amount.  With  these  resources,  with  the  French 
alliance,  and  with  a  passion  for  war  aud  aggran- 
dizement, Tippoo  scorned  all  overtures  for  a  peac-e 
with  the  British — overtures  which  his  wiser  father 
would  certainly  have  accepted,  if  he  had  lived  a 
few  months  or  a  few  weeks  longer.  He  took  the 
field  at  the  beginning  of  1783,  but  soon  retreated 
before  General  Stuart.  Tippoo  recalled  his  gar- 
risons from  Arcot  and  otlier  })laces,  and  was 
evidently  evacuating  the  Carnatic,  in  order  to 
make  head  against  the  Bi-itish,  who  were  cari-ying 


'  This  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism,  which  i)erljai)s  illustrates 
with  tolerable  ;uxuracy  the  savage  and  barbarous  s])irit  of  some 
Indian  princes  as  displayed  even  in  their  amusements,  belonged 
to  the  celebrated  Tippoo  Sultauu,  It  represents  a  tiger  standing 
over  a  prostrate  man.  whose  figure  and  dress  are  intended  for  a 
British  officer.  His  screiims,  with  the  accompanying  growls  .it 
i)itervals  of  the  ferocious  beast,  are  imitated  by  an  internal  appa- 
ratus resembling  that  of  .an  organ,  and  acted  on  by  the  turning  of 
a  handle  on  the  outside,  which  is  ingeniously  made  to  appear  a.s 
one  of  the  black  stripes  fif  the  animal's  skin.  The  man's  arm 
is  likewise  raised  by  the  action  of  the  macldnery  in  a  supjilicat- 
ing  attitude  immediately  before  he  utters  the  cry.  Such  a  con- 
trivance for  roy.il  amusement  may  remind  the  raderuf  the  hull 
of  Ph  ilaris. 
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everything  before  them  on  the  MaUibar  coast, 
under  the  command  of  Geuei\al  Mathews,  who 
had  arrived  from  England  with  king's  troops. 
Onore  was  taken  by  stoi-m,  and  the  rich  capital 
of  Bednore  surrendered  to  Mathews  without  tiring 
a  gun.  Most  of  the  other  forts  surrendered  at 
or  before  a  summons ;  but  Ananpore  and  Man- 
galore  held  out.  Ananpore  was  soon  carried  by 
storm,  and  Mangalore  surrendered  as  soon  as  a 
breach  was  made.  Through  the  covetousness  of 
General  Mathews,  wlio  wanted  to  keep  nearly 
all  the  booty  to  himself,  quarrels  broke  out,  and 
some  of  the  best  officers  left  the  army  in  disgust. 
Mathews  then  acted  like  a  madman,  scattering 
his  army  all  over  the  country,  and  fixing  his 
head -quarters  in  the  city  of  Bednore,  without 
laying  in  ammunition,  or  doing  anything  to 
strengthen  the  foi'ts.  In  this  state  of  stujiid 
security  he  was  surrounded  by  Tippoo  with  an 
immense  army,  and  on  the  30th  of  April  he  was 
compelled  to  capitulate.  Instead  of  permitting 
the  general  and  his  troo];)S  to  withdraw  to  the 
coast,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  capitulation, 
Tippoo  bound  them  with  chains  or  rojies,  and 
sent  them  into  Mysore  to  be  thrown  into  horrible 
dungeons,  excusing  his  conduct  by  accusing  Ma- 
thews of  purloining  some  of  the  public  treasure 
which  he  had  agi-eed  to  leave  in  the  fort.'  But 
this  mode  of  treating  prisoners  was  all  along  a 
fixed  rule  of  conduct  both  with  Hyder  and  his 
sou.  After  this  success  Tippoo  went  through 
the  Ghauts  and  laid  siege  to  Mangalore,  into 
which  the  brave  42d  and  some  fragments  of  Ma- 
thews' army  had  throM'n  themselves.  There  the 
Mysorean  was  detained  for  months. 

Sir  Eyre  C'oote  had  returned  to  the  coast  to 
resume  the  chief  command  in  the  Carnatic,  but 
a  third  fit  had  ])roved  fatal  to  him.  The  French 
had  formed  sti'ong  lines  at  Cuddalore,  and  from 
these  General  Stuart  was  determined  to  drive 
them.  On  the  13th  of  June  a  very  unfortunate 
assault  wa.s  made  by  the  English.  On  the  next 
day  Sir  Edward  Hughes  appeared  in  the  offing 
to  co-operate  with  Stuart ;  but  the  French  Ad- 
miral Siittrein  ajipeared  at  the  same  time,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  between  Hughes  and  Cud- 
dalore. After  many  manreuvres  another  sea- 
battle  was  fought  on  the  20th  of  June.  As  it 
grew  dark  these  two  ohl  antagonists  separated, 
each  with  a  good  number  of  killed  and  wounded  on 
his  decks,  but  without  either  capturing  a  single 
ship ;  and  thus  indecisively  ended  the  fifth  and 
la-st  engagement   between  Sir  Edward   Hughes 

'  Mathews  bail  (.•crt.iiuly  g.iined  .1  ht\A  character  for  raiiacity 
and  sclfislinesis;  but  TipiifKi's  nociisjition  was  pro)>abl.v  not  nioro 
tnio  than  the  chai-ge  broiight  against  him  by  his  own  array, 
wliich  matle  the  i>lniKler  he  )in>l  secureil  amount  to  more  than 
£800,000  in  money,  besides  jewels !  Bednore  had  once  been  a 
very  wealtliy  city,  but  it  hail  teen  visited  too  often  by  Hyder  to 
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and  M.  de  Suff"rein.  A  few  days  after  this,  when 
General  Stuart  was  just  ready  for  another  despe- 
rate assault  on  the  lines  of  Cuddalore,  news  ar- 
rived that  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been  concluded 
between  France  and  Britain.  Tippoo,  who  re- 
solved to  continue  the  war  even  without  French 
assistance,  remained  with  his  whole  array  at  Man- 
galore. Nor  were  military  operations  suspended 
by  the  British,  Colonel  FuUarton,  an  excellent 
officer,  and,  in  his  way,  a  man  of  genius,  had  made, 
and  was  still  making  wonderful  progress  in  the 
country  beyond  Tanjore ;  he  had  gained  the  at- 
tachment of  the  Zamorin  or  ancient  Hindoo  sove- 
reign of  Calicut,  and  of  nearly  all  the  rajahs  on 
the  Malabar  coast,  whom  Hyder  had  dispossessed 
and  most  barbarously  treated  ;  he  had  captured 
many  forts  and  towns ;  he  had  made  the  most 
astonishing  mai-ches  through  the  most  diflicult  of 
countries;  and  he  had  opened  to  himself  a  new 
and  direct  road  to  Seringapatam,  which  was  not 
then  the  strong  place  it  became  at  a  later  date, 
where  his  prestige  was  destroyed  by  an  order  to 
return  instantly  to  the  Carnatic. 

Colonel  Campbell,  who  had  behaved  like  a  hero, 
and  who  had  sustained  a  siege  and  blockade  of 
nine  months,  agreed,  on  the  23d  of  January,  1784, 
to  quit  Mangalore  upon  honourable  conditions. 
Tipjioo  had  lost  before  those  rotten  walls,  by  war, 
sickness,  and  desertion,  nearly  one-half  of  his  im- 
mense army;  but  he  considered  the  place  as  a 
charm,  on  the  possession  of  which  the  fortunes  of 
his  house  depended  :  and  he  was  made  so  hajipy 
by  entering  into  it,  that  for  once  he  kept  his  en- 
gagements, and  allowed  Campbell,  with  his  troops 
and  baggage,  sick  and  wounded,  to  march  unmo- 
lested to  Tellicherry.  At  that  place  Campbell 
died  soon  after,  worn  out  by  the  fatigues  and  suf- 
ferings he  hail  undergone.  General  Mathews,  a 
very  different  man,  who  had  capitulated  at  Bed- 
nore, was  delibei'ately  murdered  in  pri.son,  toge- 
ther with  several  of  his  officei-s.  Camjibell  would 
not  have  capitulated  even  when  he  did,  init  for 
the  knowledge  that  both  the  British  government 
and  the  Company  were  determined  to  nuike  peace 
with  the  ^Mysorean  ruler,  and  to  give  him  back 
not  only  Mangalore  but  also  every  jjlace  on  the 
Malabar  coast  wliich  had  been  taken  from  him. 
Another  campaign  would  have  finished  the  story 
of  Tippoo  Sult^un.  It  was,  however,  that  tyrant's 
fate  that  he  should  be  left  to  scourge  his  kind,  and 
to  renew  his  contest  with  the  British  when  he 
should  be  again  encouraged  by  the  French.  The 
treaty  with  him  was  finally  concluded  on  the  11th 
of  ]\Iarch,  upon  the  condition  of  a  restitution  iiy 
both  jiarties  of  all  they  had  gaine<l  in  the  war. 
Peace  may  be  so  made  as  to  be  more  unjust  ami 
cruel  than  the  woi-st  wai-s.  By  this  treaty  the 
poor  Malabar  Hindoos,  whom  we  had  exciteil  tn 
insurrection,  and  to  whom  we  had  pnunised  pro- 
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tection  against  Tippoo,  were  by  lis  restored  to  the 
domiuion  of  that  vindictive  and  ferocious  prince. 
The  tales  told  hy  the  English  prisoners  of  war, 
whom  he  now  liberated,  excited  horror  and  in- 
dignation in  our  army,  and  by  themselves  alone 
rendered  the  duration  of  any  peace  with  him  very 
problematical. 

Compared  with  the  danger  and  despondency  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  or  with  the  result  of 
the  national  contests  in  other  pai'ts  of  the  globe, 
this  was  a  most  advantageous  peace  for  England. 
The  real  danger  in  the  Caruatic  was  over  so  soon 
as  Sir  Eyre  C'oote  gained   the  battle  of  Porto- 
uovo.     The  French  power  in  India  had  been  de- 
sti'oyed ;  vast  acquisitions  of  territory  had  been 
made ;  and  the  impression  had  been  produced 
among  nearly  all   the  native  princes  that  the 
})ower  of  Britain  was  irresistible.      The  extent 
of  these  operations  was  magnificent  and  astound- 
ing— it  embraced  the  two  sides  of  the  vast  tri- 
angle of  India,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Gauges 
to  Cape  Comorin,  and  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Bom- 
bay and  Surat  and  the  Gulf  of  Carabay  ;  and  in- 
land it  nearly  traversed  the  base  of  the  triangle. 
India  was  saved  when  our  empire  in  the  West 
was  lost.     No  Briton,  we  presume,  can  even  now 
reflect  without  a  shudder  upon  the  effect  which 
would  have  been  produced  in  Europe  if  the  loss 
of  our  Indian  empire  had  been  added  to  the  loss 
of  the  thirteen  provinces  of  North  America — and 
that  this  had  not  happened  had  been  owing  to 
the  genius  and  spirit  of  one  great  man.     But  the 
expenses  of  this  Indian  war  had  been  tremen- 
dous ;  and,  as  the  far  greater  part  of  the  money 
could  come  only  from  Bengal,  Warren  Hastings 
had,  in  some  few  instances,  put 
no  trifling  burden  upon  his  con- 
science to  procure  it.     His  only 
principle  of  action  was  that  the 
Carnatic  must  be  rescued,  that 
India  must  be  saved,  cost  what 
it  might ;  and,  as  the  first  step 
to  that  salvation   was  the   ob- 
taining of  money,  he  determined 
that  money  should  be  obtained 
by  whatever  means  lay  in  his 
])ower.    Some  of  the  neighbour- 
ing princes  that  owed  their  po- 
litical   existence   to  the  power 
of  British  arms,  and  that  were 
entirely    dependent    upon    the. 
government   of    Calcutta,  were 
known  to  possess  hidden  treasures  of  vast  amount. 
The  plan  was  to  squeeze  them;  for,  although  they 
owed  everything  to  the  English,  and  their  de- 
struction must  be  involved  in  that  of  the  Com- 
]iany,  they  would  not  willingly  part  with  their 
money  even  wlien  they  saw  themselves  threatened 
with  that  destruction.    Oude  and  Benares,  though 


nominall}'  independent  states,  were  to  all  intents 
and  purjioses  conquered  and  tributary  countries, 
and  they  would  not  have  hesitated  to  have  so 
acknowledged  themselves.  Even  Snjah  Dowlah, 
who  "  wanted  neither  pride  nor  understanding," 
would  have  thought  it  an  honour  to  be  called  the 
vizier  of  the  King  of  Bi-itain,  and  had  actually 
offered  to  coin  his  money  in  the  name  and  with 
the  effigies  of  George  III.'  If  the  ofler  of  sove- 
reignty had  been  accejDted — if  the  Company  or 
nation  had  frankly  proclaimed  themselves,  what 
they  were  de  facto,  the  lords  and  rulers  of  Oude 
and  Benares — if  when,  by  arms  or  by  policy,  the 
English  obtained  dominion  over  principalities  and 
powers,  they  had  assumed  their  proper  style  and 
title,  instead  of  calling  themselves  protectors, 
allies,  auxiliaries,  and  the  like,  with  a  false  mo- 
deration of  language  which  deceived  no  one, 
either  in  Europe  or  in  Asia — Lord  Clive,  as  well 
as  Warren  Hastings,  would  have  been  relieved 
from  many  a  false  position  ;  and  actions  not  war- 
ranted by  their  nominal  relations  with  the  native 
princes  would  have  been  reconcilable  to  the  law 
of  nations. 

In  one  of  his  financial  operations  Hastings  had 
exposed  his  life.  After  submitting  to  the  pressure 
several  times,  Cheyte  Sing,  the  Rajah  of  Benares, 
refused  to  furnish  any  more  money.  The  gover- 
nor-general went  from  Calcutta  to  Benares,  and 
there,  on  the  15th  of  August,  1781,  he  put  the 
vassal  rajah  under  arrest.  This  provoked  a  popu- 
lar insurrection,  and  the  massacre  of  four  com- 
panies of  sepoys  with  all  their  British  officers. 
Hastings  fled  to  the  fortress  of  Chunar,  built  on 
a  rock,  about  seventeen  miles  from  Benares.    On 
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Fortress  of  Chunar,  on  tlie  Ganges.— From  a  drawiiig  by  Capt.  R.  Smith,  44tli  Uegt. 

the  29  th  of  August  the  liberated  Cheyte  Sing  sur- 
rounded the  rock  with  30,000  men,  but  he  was 
defeated,  and  his  forces  were  scattered  by  the 
faithful  sepoys  who  had  marched  hastily  up  the 
country  to  rescue  their  much-loved  governor- 
general.  The  rebellious  i-ajah  fled  into  Bundel- 
•  Letter  from  Hastings  to  Mr.  Elliot. 
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cund,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  exile 
aud  poverty.  Hastings  took  the  entire  manage- 
ment and  jnrisdiction  of  the  city  and  country  into 
his  own  hands ;  but  as  a  puppet  rajah  was  con- 
sidered indispensable  at  Benares,  he  selected  a 
nephew  of  Cheyte  Sing  to  fill  that  part. 

By  this  revolution  an  addition  of  about  =£200,000 
per  annnm  was  made  to  the  revenues  of  the  Com- 
pany; but  ready  money  there  was  none,  and  this 
must  be  procured  somewhere.  The  governor- 
general  therefore  determined  to  ai)ply  the  screw 
to  Asoff-ul-Dowlah,  Nabob  of  Oude  and  master 
of  Eohilcund,  and  one  of  the  most  extravagant, 
debauched,  and  contemptible  of  Indian  princes. 
On  the  rock  of  Chunar,  to  which  he  was  sum- 
moned, the  nabob  undertook  to  extort  money 
from  the  two  begums,  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother, who  had  hoarded  an  enormous  treasure, 
to  which  their  original  right  was  very  disputable, 
and  who  had  concealed  it  in  the  oriental  manner. 
;Mr.  Middleton,the  British  resident  at  Lucknow, 
and  the  people  of  the  nabob  got  at  this  hidden 
treasure,  and  in  so  doing  committed  several  acts 
of  great  ojipression  and  cruelty.  In  all,  about 
£1,000,000  sterling  was  obtained  in  Oude.  This 
money,  procured  at  a  most  critical  moment,  had 
all  gone  to  feed  the  war — Hastings  had  not  ap  • 
propriated  a  rupee  of  it. 

Francis  had  returned  to  Europe,  with  the  wound 
inflicted  by  Hastings'  pistol  fresh  on  his  body, 
and  with  the  bitterest  feelings  of  animosity  rank- 
ling in  his  heart.  He  was  one  of  the  most  am- 
bitions as  well  as  the  most  vindictive  of  men — 
lie  aspired  to  the  post  which  Hastings  filled  ;  and 
almost  to  the  last  day  of  his  life  he  flattered  his 
.imagination  with  the  brilliant  dream  that,  by 
some  sti'ange  combination,  he  should  be  Grover- 
nor-general  of  India.  He  had  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Burke  before  he  went  to  the  East ;  he 
corresponded  with  him  during  his  residence  at 
Calcutta;  and  on  his  return  he  had  full  posses- 
sion of  liis  ear,  and  filled  Burke's  generous  and 
excitable  mind  with  false  and  horrible  tales 
against  Hastings,  and  against  all  who  had  sup- 
])orted  that  governor-general  in  his  struggle  with 
Francis,  C'lavering,  and  Monson.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  Francis'  arrival  in  England,  by  means  of 
pamphlets,  books  of  ti-avels,  harangues  at  public 
meetings,  ]n*ivate  discussions,  aud  parliamentary 
orations,  a  merciless  war  was  commenced  against 
the  great  man  who  was  saving,  and  who  in  the 
end  did  both  save  and  enlarge  our  Indian  empire. 
It  was  soon  resolved  to  impeach  Hastings  for  the 
means  he  had  emi)loyed  to  effect  the  great  object. 

If  India  had  been  lost — as  it  must  have  been  but 

for  the  means  he  had  emjiloyed — he  would  have 

been  im])eached  for  losing  it. 

Mr.  Pitt's  goveruuient,  tliougli  long  averse  to 

the  imjieachment,  did  not  give  the  governor-gene- 


ral all  the  protection  which  he  merited.  Hastings, 
however,  was  not  recalled,  he  resigned.  The  two 
last  years  of  his  administration  in  India  formed 
by  far  the  happiest  period  of  his  public  life.  The 
peace  with  France,  which  paralyzed  the  most 
powerful  of  the  native  princes,  enabled  him  to 
get  the  whole  country  into  a  state  of  tranquillity 
and  prosi^ei'ity  which  had  not  been  known  for 
many  ages.  It  also  enabled  him  to  extend  the 
British  influence  in  sevei'al  new  directions,  and 
to  confii'm  it  in  othei-s.  In  the  supreme  council 
all  ojiposition  had  ceased  or  become  of  the  mildest 
kintl;  and  the  records  and  protests  which  Francis, 
Clavering,  and  Monson  had  left  behind  them 
were  read  with  astonishment  and  indignation, and 
with  the  intimate  conviction  that  if  their  schemes 
had  been  followed,  India  would  have  been  lost 
like  America.  Having  completed  Ins  prepara- 
tions, he  embarked  on  the  8th  of  February,  1785, 
attended  by  demonstrations  that  certainly  did  not 
mark  him  out  as  a  tyrant  and  a  monster.  As 
soon  as  it  was  publicly  known  that  he  was  really 
about  to(|uit  the  government,  which  he  had  held 
for  thii-teen  years,  numerous  addresses  were  got 
up  and  presented  by  all  cla.sses ;  by  military  offi- 
cei's,  by  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company,  by 
factora  and  traders,  by  natives  as  well  as  Euro- 
peans. During  his  voyage,  which  was  unusually 
short  for  those  times,  lie  amused  himself  with 
reading,  and  with  writing  verses;  and  in  the 
coui-se  of  the  last  novel  occupation,  he  translated 
that  well-known  ode,  wherein  the  Roman  poet 
expresses  his  i)hilosophic  indifference  to  wealth 
and  worldly  gi-andeur,  and  his  love  of  a  humble 
retirement,  with  an  ease  not  to  be  purchased  by 
jewels  nor  by  gold.'  And  of  gold  Hastings  had 
comparatively  but  little.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  lie  might  with  ease  to  himself  have  brought 
home  from  £2,(HX>,000  to  £3,000,000  sterling: 
what  he  brought  was  less  than  £130,000,  was 
less  than  the  fortunes  which  had  been  made  by 
Barwell  and  other  members  of  the  council — ^far 
less  than  what  the  jjatriotic  Francis  had  made 
in  six  yeara ;  and  Hastings,  who  had  been  thir- 
teen 3'ears  a  governor-general,  had  been  alto- 
gether more  than  thirty  yeai-s  in  India. 

He  was  most  favourably  received  at  court ; 
but  his  enemies  did  not  leave  him  long  tranquil. 
Francis  had  obtained  a  seat  in  parliament,  rang- 
ing himself  on  the  side  of  the  most  active  aud 
the  most  eloquent  opposition  party  that  the  coun- 
try had  yet  seen  ;  and  through  Francis  and  his 
too  credulous  ally,  Burke,  the  prosecution  of  Hast- 
ings was  made  a  party  question.  It  took  some 
time  and  trouble  to  convert  Charles  Fox,  but  at 
last  that  statesman  entered  into  the  crusade 
against  the  governoi'-general  with  liis  constitu- 
tional heat  and  impetuosity.  Sheridan,  Sir  Gil- 
'  "Otiuin  Divos  rOo-at." — H^ntcc. 
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bert  Elliot,  Sir  John  Anstrutlier,  Mr.  Windham, 
Mr.,  afterwards  Earl  Grey,  and  all  the  great 
Whig  orators  either  preceded  or  followed  Fox ; 
and  for  many  yeai's  their  elibrts  were  united  to 
efTect  the  ruin  and  disgrace  of  Warren  Hastings, 
-who  was  no  orator,  who  had  no  seat  in  parlia- 
ment, and  who  had  to  contend  with  nearly  eveiy 
possible  disadvantage.  The  mere  outlines  of  the 
proceedings  would  till  a  volume — they  lasted  al- 
together more  than  ten  years ;  and  without  de- 
tails still  more  voluminous,  an  adequate  notion 
could  not  be  conveyed  of  this  unprecedented  per- 
secution. We  can  here  do  no  more  than  give  the 
results. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  Burke  charged  Warren 
Hastings,  Esquire,  late  Governor-general  of  Ben- 
gal, &c.,  with  sundry  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours, and  delivered  at  the  table  nine  of  his 
articles  of  charge.  In  the  course  of  the  following 
week  he  presented  twelve  more  articles ;  and  on 
the  6th  of  May,  another  charge,  being  tlie  twenty- 
second,  was  added  to  the  long  and  bewildering 
list.  But  the  several  accusations  were  finally 
confined  to  four  heads : — The  oppression  and  final 
expulsion  of  the  Eajah  of  Benares  ;  the  maltreat- 
ment and  robbery  of  the  begums  (or  princesses) 
of  the  house  of  Oude ;  and  the  charges  of  re- 
ceiving presents  and  conniving  at  unfair  contracts 
and  extravagant  expenditure.  The  sessions  of 
1786-7  having  been  consumed  in  preliminary  pro- 
ceedings, the  House  of  Lords  assembled  in  West- 
minster Hall,  February  13th,  1788,  to  try  the 
iui]3eachment ;  and  on  the  15th  the  pi-eliminary 
forms  having  been  gone  through,  Mr.  Burke,  in 
the  name  of  the  Commons  of  England,  opened 
the  charges  against  the  prisoner  in  a  comprehen- 
sive, elaborate,  and  most  eloquent  speech,  which 
lasted  upwards  of  three  days.  He  was  assisted 
in  the  management  of  this  most  arduous  cause 
by  Fox,  Sheridan,  Grey,  and  others.  The  ses- 
sions of  1788,  1789,  and  1790  were  consumed  in 
going  through  the  case  for  the  prosecution.  In 
1791  the  commons  expressed  their  willingness  to 


'  "It  i.?  admitted,  even  by  those  who  condemned  i)art  of  liis 
conduct,  that  Mr.  Hastings,  during  a  time  of  unexamiiled  public 
embarrassment,  and  at  a  moment  wlien  lie  had  to  contend 
against  those  from  whom  he  should  have  derived  support, 
showed  all  the  active  energy  of  a  great  statesman,  and  by  his 
spii-ited  and  extraordinary  exertions  saved  the  interests  of  his 
country  in  India  from  that  ruin  with  wliich  they  were  tlrreat- 
ened,  and  in  which  they  undoubtedly  would  have  been  involved 
had  a  man  of  le.sa  resolution,  foi-titude,  and  genius  held  the 
reins  of  government.  This  is  his  praise,  and  no  man  could  wish 
higher ;  but  the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  this  distinguished 
person,  while  they  defend  liis  personal  integrity,  are  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  the  whole  system  of  the  government  over  which 
he  presided  was  comipt  and  full  of  abuses.  The  control,  or 
rather  the  riglit  of  superintendence,  given  by  the  act  of  1774 
to  his  majesty's  miuistei-s,  had  tended  more  to  increase  than 
diminish  the  radical  defects  of  the  system.  The  ministers  were 
vested  with  a  right  of  interference,  but  had  little  if  any  respon- 
sibility with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  Indian  government. 
Their  favour  and  aid  were  indispensable  to  the  governor-general; 


abandon  some  part  of  the  charges,  with  the  view 
of  bringing  this  extraordinary  trial  sooner  to  an 
end ;  and  on  the  2d  of  June,  the  seventy-third 
day,  Mr.  Hastings  began  his  defence.  This  was 
protracted  until  April  17,  1795,  on  which  (the 
148th)  day  he  was  acquitted  by  a  large  majority 
on  every  separate  article  charged  against  him.' 

The  opposition  party,  who  at  that  time  almost 
monopolized  the  public  press,  had  deeply  black- 
ened the  character  of  the  benefactor  of  his  coun- 
try and  the  people  of  India ;  yet  public  opinion 
changed  greatly  during  the  long  trial,  and  Hast- 
ings came  to  be  regarded  as  an  opi:)ressed,  instead 
of  an  offending  man.  The  malice  of  Francis  was 
so  far  defeated  ;  but  the  law  charges  of  the  de- 
fence had  exhausted  the  very  moderate  fortune 
of  the  late  governor-general ;  and  but  for  an  an- 
nuity of  £4000,  and  a  loan  of  ready  money  granted 
to  him  by  the  East  India  Company,  in  1796,  the 
illustrious  and  (in  private  life)  amiable  Hastings 
might  have  been  left  to  end  his  days  in  a  prison 
or  a  poorhouse. 

Strenuous  and  unscrupulous  efforts  Avere  made 
by  the  parliamentary  opposition  to  couple  Sir 
Elijah  Impey,  the  first  Chief-justice  of  Bengal, 
with  the  first  governor-general.  Philip  Francis, 
who  was  the  ]3rompter  in  all  these  proceedings — 
who  was  accuser,  witness,  and  in  a  manner  judge 
— hated  the  chief-justice  as  much  as  he  hated 
Hastings.  It  had  been  part  of  Sir  Elijah's  duty 
to  sentence  Francis  to  pay  heavy  damages  for  a 
crim.  con.  case  at  Calcutta;  and  the  chief-justice, 
together  with  the  three  other  judges  of  the 
supreme  court,  ui>holdiug  the  laws  and  the  regu- 
lating act,  had  repeatedly  declared  themselves 
against  the  high  proceedings  of  Francis,  Claver- 
ing,  and  Monson,  when,  as  a  majority  of  the  su- 
preme council,  they  endeavoui-ed  to  deprive  the 
governor  ■  general  of  his  authority.  Impey,  in 
other  mattei's,  had  frequently  disagreed  with  his 
friend  and  school -fellow  Hastings.  At  times 
there  was  a  complete  alienation  between  them, 
the  chief -justice  manfully  defending  the  powers 


and  to  secure  its  continuance  it  became  necessary,  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  friends  of  the  tlirectoi-s  of  the  Company,  those  of  the 
ministers  of  the  crown  should  be  served.  Thus  the  exercise  of 
his  patronage  in  India  became  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  means 
through  wliich  the  governor -general  could  expect  support  in 
England  ;  and  the  canvassing  natui-e  of  the  constitution  of  that 
country  made  it  unlikely  that  any  minister  would  cast  away 
such  a  source  of  strength  as  a  share  in  the  rich  appointments  of 
tlie  East.  Consequently  tliis  system,  corrupt  and  inefficient  as 
it  was,  might  have  long  continued  had  not  an  unwearied  spirit 
of  investigation  dragged  the  voluminous  records  of  the  Company 
into  light  with  the  view  of  criminating  their  principal  agents;. 
The  first  or  secret  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  whicli 
Mr.  Dundas  was  president,  commenced  the  attack ;  and  its 
reix)i-ts  were  soon  followed  by  tliose  of  the  select  committee, 
which,  acting  under  the  direction  and  giiidance  of  Mr.  Uurke, 
one  of  the  wisest  men  and  gi-eatest  orators  England  ever  boasted, 
disseminated  among  all  classes  a  general  knowledge  of  the  aflairs 
of  the  Company."— Sir  John  Malcolm,  Sketch  of  the  Poiitiiul 
HcMory  < if  British  India,  p.  39. 
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with  wliicli  his  sovereign  and  the  regulating 
act  and  charter  had  invested  him.  But  Francis 
choae  to  represent  luq^ey  as  the  slave  and  tool  of 
Hastings,  and  to  accuse  him  of  having  unjustly 
put  to  death  the  Eajah  Nuucomar,  in  order  to 
screen  the  governor-genei'al  from  the  accusations 
of  that  discredited  and  infamous  Hindoo.  The 
rajah  was  tried  for  forgery,  a  capital  crime  by 
the  existing  laws  of  Calcutta ;  he  was  tried  by  a 
most  respectable  jury,  before  all  the  foui"  judges; 
and  as  there  was  no  appeal  made,  and  no  i^etitiou 
for  mercy  submitted  to  the  court,  the  rajah  wjis 
hanged,  as  any  other  man  would  have  been  under 
the  same  circumstances.  A  jjetition  was  sent  by 
the  rajali  to  General  Clavering;  but  the  general 
never  produced  it  imtil  several  days  after  the 
execution  ;  and  then  the  majority  in  council — 
Francis,  Clavering,  and  Mousou— oi-dered  it  to  be 
burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  as 
it  contained  a  shameful  liljel  against  the  judges. 
.Sir  Elijah  Impey  had  liad  much  less  to  do  with 
this  trial  than  any  of  the  judges  ;  he  had  treated 
the  criminal  with  the  greatest  indulgence,  and  if 
lie  had  pronounced  the  sentence  upon  him,  it  was 
only  as  jn-esident  and  organ  of  tiie  beucli.  Yet, 
prompted  by  Francis,  and  acting  in  concert  with 
Burke,  Vox,  and  the  rest  of  the  oi)position  leaders, 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  on  the  12th  of  December,  1787, 
denounced  Sir  Elijah,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  the  single  sole  murderer  of  the  Rajah  Nunco- 
mai',  at)d  moved  his  impeachment  ujion  that  and 
upon  five  other  charges.  On  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1 788,  a  petition  was  presented  from  Sir 
Elijah,  praying  to  be  heard  in  answer  to  the 
charges,  before  the  house  ])roceeded  any  farther. 
As  a  matter  of  common  justice,  permission  wivs 
granted  ;  and,  on  the  8th,  the  late  chief-justice 
delivered  at  the  bar  of  the  house  a  convincing 
and  most  triumphant  rei)ly  to  the  horrible 
Nuncoraar  charge,  compared  with  which  the 
<ither  five  charges  were  insignificant.  On  the 
!)th  of  Miiy,  Sir  Elijah  was  acc^uitted  of  the  Nun- 


comar  charge  by  a  parliamentary  majority,  and 
this  put  an  end  to  all  proceedings  against  him. 
Although  in  the  course  of  Hastings'  long  trial  the 
imjjeachment-managers  frequently  reflected  upon 
the  late  chief -justice,  they  never  attempted  to  go 
into  any  more  of  Sir-  Gilbert  Elliot's  chaiges. 
However  much  defamed  by  faction — whose  in- 
ventions and  calumnies  have  even  recently  been 
repeated  as  historical  truths — Impey  retained  the 
fi'iendship  of  many  of  the  honestest,  best,  and 
most  enlightened  men  of  that  day.  He  was  re- 
quested by  the  king  to  return  to  his  important 
post ;  but  he  had  suffered  too  much  in  India,  in 
health  of  body  and  tranquillity  of  mind;  and  he 
jjassed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  England,  on  a  very 
limited  fortune,  but  in  a  happy  and  honoured  re- 
tirement. We  have  had  access  to  documents  and 
materials  which  other  Avi-iters  have  not  sought 
for  or  liave  ])urposely  kejit  out  of  view  ;  we  have 
devoted  nmch  time  and  labour  to  the  inquiry; 
and  we  can  now  confidently  affirm  that  Sir  Eli- 
jah Impey  was  an  honest,  ini]mi'tial,  merciful,  and 
fearless  judge,  and  in  private  life  one  of  the  most 
amiable  and  exemjilary  of  men.' 

Next  to  the  American  war,  wliich  we  have  re- 
lated, and  the  war  of  the  French  revolution,  to 
which  we  ai'e  now  fast  approaching,  the  events 
in  the  East  Indies  form  by  far  the  most  im- 
)>ortant  part  of  the  history  of  George  III.  We 
now  quit  them  and  return  to  the  course  of 
events  in  England,  and  neighbouring  stiites  in 
Euro])e. 

'  For  the  m<wt  convincing  proofs,  we  refer  the  i-ojider  to  an 
interesting  volume,  published  in  1S40,  entitled,  Memoirs  </  Sir 
ElijaJt  ImiKy.  Knt.,  Fir/i  Chiff-juftice  of  the  SuprCMC  Court  O' 
Judicature  at  Fort  William,  in  Bengal :  irilli  Anecdott»  of  Warren 
Ilattingt,  Sir  Philip  FriiTicit,  Nathaniel  Bra*iieil  Halhed,  and  other 
C'Diteni/ii'rariet,  coiiyi/ff  /it>»i  atdheatic  df>cument»,  ic,  A'C.  By 
lOIijah  Barwell  Inijiey.  Before  its  appearance,  we  carefully 
examined  all  the  documents  wliicli  firm  tlie  substance  of  this 
volume,  and  c.in  pledge  oiu-  faitli  for  tlie  correctness  with  wliich 
they  are  priiitetl  from  the  original  pajjers  existing  in  the  East 
India  House,  the  privy  council  .and  in  family  collections  of  manu- 
scripts. 
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Attempt  of  a  female  mauiac  to  assassinate  George  III. — Account  of  her  character  and  proceeding — Offensive 
conduct  of  the  Wliigs  towards  the  king — Death  of  Frederick  the  Great — Fruitless  attempt  of  England  and 
Prussia  to  reinstate  the  Prince  of  Orange — Failure  of  France  in  the  same  object — Meeting  of  parliament — 
Debate  between  Fox  and  Pitt  upon  the  treaty  with  France  on  commerce  and  navigation — Speeches  of  the 
parliamentary  leaders  on  the  treaty — Discussion  upon  the  debts  of  tlie  Prince  of  Wales,  and  his  alleged 
marriage  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert— The  marriage  denied  and  the  debts  paid — Troubles  of  Holland— Journey  of 
the  Princess  of  Orange  to  the  Hague — Her  rough  treatment  on  the  journey  by  the  revolutionists— Her  com- 
pelled return  to  Nimeguen — Indignation  of  lier  brother  the  King  of  Prussia — His  demands  for  satisfaction — 
The  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Prussian  army  advance  upon  Utrecht — The  Orangeists  apply  for  aid  to  England 
and  the  Dutch  democrats  to  France — Violent  proceedings  of  the  Dutch  democrats — Advance  of  the  Prussians 
into  Holland — They  threaten  the  bombardment  of  Amsterdam — The  democrats  submit  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange  is  reinstated — The  Austrian  Netherlands  offended  at  the  violent  reforms  of  the  emperor,  Joseph  II. — 
Changes  imposed  by  him  on  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  Netherlands — Tiieir  revolt  in  consequence  of  the 
changes  and  impositions — Unprovided  condition  of  the  emperor  to  suppress  the  revolt — His  indignant  remon- 
strances and  threats— Ho  gratifies  the  Netherlands  by  concessions — The  uproar  commences  afresh  in  Brussels 
— It  is  appeased  by  the  governor^  Count  Murray — The  Emperor  Joseph  confirms  the  "Joyous  Entry"  of 
Charles  V. — Debate  on  the  Netherlands  revolt  in  the  British  parliament — Movements  and  petitions  against 
the  slave  trade — The  subject  brought  before  parliament  by  Mr.  Pitt — Declarations  of  the  leading  members 
against  the  slave  trade — Kestrictive  measures  upon  it  deci'eed — Petition  from  Liverpool  against  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade — George  III.  attacked  by  his  mental  malady — Jlanoeuvrea  of  the  Chancellor  Thurlow  on  tlie 
occasion^Parliament  adjourned — It  reassembles — Deliberation  about  the  government  during  the  king's 
illness — Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  king's  pliysicians — Proposal  of  Fox  tliat  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
as  heir  apparent,  should  be  invested  with  full  regency — Pitt's  reply — The  Whig  party  insists  on  the  prince's 
right — Debate  on  the  question — Earnestness  of  Fox  on  the  claim — He  is  ably  seconded  by  the  Whig  party — 
The  limited  regency  bill  of  Pitt  carried — Symptoms  of  the  king's  recovery — His  full  recovery  announced  - 
Enthusiastic  loyalty  cf  the  period — -Proceedings  in  parliament  on  the  slave-trade  question. 


EOEGE  III.,  wlio  bad  made  up  for 
the  neglected  education  of  hisyouth 
by  quiet  study,  and  by  an  unvary- 
ing attention  to  business,  was  now 
exceedingly  popular  with  the  great 
body  of  the  nation.  On  the  2d  of 
August,  as  his  majesty  was  alighting  at  the  gar- 
den door  leading  from  the  pai'k  into  St.  James's 
Palace,  a  female,  who  had  placed  herself  by  the 
door,  presented  a  petition,  and,  as  he  was  in  the 
act  of  receiving  it,  struck  at  him  with  a  knife 
which  she  had  previously  kept  concealed.  She 
aimed  at  the  heart,  but  the  blade  being  weak  in 
the  middle  from  frequent  grinding,  doubled  or 
bent,  and  the  king  stepped  back  without  receiv- 
ing tl>e  slightest  wound.  Before  the  maniac  could 
repeat  tlie  stroke  one  of  the  king's  yeoman  of  the 
guard  caught  her  arm,  and  one  of  the  king's  foot- 
men wrenched  the  knife  from  her  hand.  The 
king's  nerves  were  not  easily  shaken  :  he  said — 
"  I  am  not  hurt — take  care  of  the  poor  woman — 
do  not  hurt  her."  On  being  examined  before 
the  privy  council  it  appeared  that  her  name  was 
Margaret  Nicholson,  that  she  came  from  Stock- 
ton-upon-Tees,  that  she  was  a  common  needle- 
work woman  and  very  mad,  having  taken  it  into 
lier  head  that  the  crown  of  England  was  by  right 


hers,  and  that  England  would  be  drowned  in 
blood  for  a  thousand  generations  if  she  did  not 
get  her  right.  After  undergoing  another  exam- 
ination by  Doctor  John  and  Doctor  Thomas 
Munro  and  the  lords  of  the  privy  council,  who 
were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  she  had  been 
and  was  insane,  the  poor  creature  was  conveyed 
to  Bedlam,  where  she  lived  for  many  years.  In 
the  meantime  the  king,  who  had  come  up  to 
town  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  levee,  had 
dressed  himself  and  taken  his  station  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  It  was  scarcely  a  subject  for  jest- 
ing ;  for,  though  the  woman  was  mad,  if  she  had 
used  a  stronger  knife  there  would  have  been  blood 
and  very  possibly  death  ;  yet  the  wits  of  tlie  op- 
position party  took  up  even  this  business  as  a 
matter  of  joke  and  burlesque.  Thej'  ridiculed 
the  notion  of  a  sempstress  regicide,  as  if  a  semp- 
stress could  not  kill  a  king ;  they  maintained  that 
there  had  not  been  tlie  slightest  danger  from  the 
attempt ;  and  that  the  addresses  and  congratula- 
tions from  loyal  counties,  boroughs,  universities, 
and  bodies  corporate — some  of  them,  no  doubt, 
exaggerated  and  silly  enough  as  comjjositions — 
were  all  hollow  farce  and  nonsense.  It  was  the 
king's  pleasure  to  confer  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood on  some  of  the  bearers  of  these  addresses. 
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who,  in  several  instances,  had  come  from  the 
furthermost  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  present  them. 
The  Whig  wits  immediately  christened  them  all 
the  "Knights  of  St.  Margaret."  It  is  said  that 
George  III.  could  laugh  at  these  jests  at  his  own 
expense  ;  but  many  of  them,  hurtful  to  all  kingly 
pride  and  state,  must  have  rankled  in  his  mind ; 
and  we  can  very  well  believe  that  the  Whig  party 
was  injured  by  these  bitter  jokes,  and  b}^  their 
own  violence  in  parliament,  and  that  Pitt's  newly 
formed  administration  really  profited  by  these 
mistakes  of  their  rivals. 

But  another  step  taken  long  before  this  made 
the  breach  broader  and  more  irreparable  ;  the 
Whigs  had  rallied  round  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  two  of  their  principal  leaders  and  ornaments, 
Fox  and  Sheridan,  continued  to  be  the  chosen 
boon  companions  of  the  heir  apparent,  whom — 
or  so,  at  least,  thought  the  king  and  queen — they 
encouraged  not  less  in  his  extravagance  and  dis- 
sipation than  in  his  political  opijosition  to  his 
father  and  Mr.  Pitt. 

On  the  17th  of  August  of  the  present  year 
(1786)  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  exjured  in 
the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  self-possessed  and 
cynical  to  the  last  gasp.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  nephew  Frederick  William,  who  determined 
to  interfere  immediately  in  favour  of  the  expelled 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  mai-ried  to  his  own 
sister,  a  woman  generally  supposed  to  have  a 
more  manly  spirit  than  lier  husband.  By  the 
democratic  party,  who  were  represented,  accord- 
ing to  men's  opposite  principles  or  i)i'ejutlices,  as 
enlightened  patriots  or  a-s  a  stu])id  and  selfish 
faction,  the  house  of  Orange  had  been  in  effect 
ileprived  of  the  stadtholdership  and  driven  into 
a  kind  of  exile  at  Middleburg.  At  first  Ids  new 
majesty  of  Prussia  was  willing  to  try  the  effects 
<»f  diplomacy  and  peaceful  negotiation,  and, 
jointly  with  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  he  offered 
lumself  as  a  mediator  between  the  Orangeista 
and  the  democratic  pai'ty.  But  this  ofler  of 
mediation  was  rejected  by  the  democrats  upon 
the  ground  of  ]>artiality,  Geoj-ge  III.  being  con- 
sidered to  be  as  friendly  to  the  house  of  Orange 
and  (piite  as  adverse  to  the  po])>dar  party  as 
Frederick  William  himself.  His  Prussian  ma- 
jesty then  proposed  joining  in  the  mediation  the 
King  of  France,  who  had  all  along  sustained  the 
democratic  party.  The  court  of  Vei-sailles  em- 
liraced  the  idea,  but  proposed  that  the  King  of 
England  should  be  left  out,  and  that  the  media- 
tion should  be  managed  solely  by  France  and 
Prussia.  It  was  an  insult  to  England,  but 
Frederick  William  accepted  this  proj>osal.  The 
animosities  of  the  two  contending  parties  were 
enough  to  defeat  any  attem]it  at  a  pacific  arrange- 
ment. As  soon  as  the  negotiations  began,  M.  de 
Uayueval,  tlie  French  minister,  and  Baron  Goertz, 


the  Prussian  minister,  acted  as  if  they  had  met 
rather  to  make  a  war  than  to  establish  a  peace  ; 
the  Frenchman  insisted  that  the  Piince  of  Orange 
must  sui-render  nearly  all  his  privileges  or  pre- 
rogatives, or  at  least  so  much  of  them  as  would 
have  left  him  with  scarcely  half  the  power  of 
an  Amei-ican  i^resident ;  and  the  Prussian  insist- 
ing that  the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  stadtholder, 
should  have  more  power  than  he  had  hitherto 
possessed.  It  was  surely  ominous  to  the  French 
monarchy  that,  lately  in  America  and  now  again 
in  Holland,  it  should  be  committed  and  pledged 
to  the  support  of  democratic  princijjles,  and  that 
it  should  jjersevere  in  so  dangerous  an  anomaly 
as  that  of  an  absolute  and  arbitrary  government 
making  itself  the  protectress  and  champion  of 
thorough-going  and  enthusiastic  republicans;  and 
that  too  at  a  time  when  France  was  in  a  most 
discontented  and  fermenting  condition. 

Tiie  French  minister  was  the  firat  to  break  oft" 
the  negotiations,  which  he  did  in  an  abrujit  man- 
ner at  the  end  of  December,  and  set  off  for  Paris. 
The  Dutch  democrats  were  too  far  gone  in  their 
madness  to  feel  that  the  French  assistance  might 
be  as  dangerous  to  the  independence  of  their 
country  as  any  Prussian  iuvjision.  Their  confid- 
ence in  French  virtue  and  disinterestedness,  and 
their  assurance  of  obtaining  whatever  aid  they 
might  require,  were  kept  alive,  not  so  much  by 
the  ministers  and  envoys  of  Louis  XVI.,  as  by  a 
numerous  swarm  of  political  itro])agandists  from 
Paris  and  other  parts  of  France,  who  were  studi- 
ously initiating  themselves  in  Holland  in  the 
craft  and  mysteiy  of  revolution,  wliich  they  were 
so  soon  to  ])ractise  on  an  inriniteiy  grander  scale 
in  tlifir  own  country. 

.  ,.    i-o-         lu  Lord  Xorth's  time  parliament 
A.D.   l/8i.  ' 

was  generally  assembled  as  eaily 

as  the  month  of  November ;  but  the  rule  seems 

now  to  have  been  ailopted,  that  it  was  not  to 

meet  until  after  the  Christmas  holidays.     The 

house  met  on  the  23d  of  Januaiy.     The  speech 

from  the  tlirone  dwelt  almost  solely  ujion  the 

treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce  which  had 

been  concluded  with  the  most  Christain  king. 

This    treaty   of   commerce   and   navigation    had 

been  negotiated  and  finally  signed  at  Vei-sailles 

on    the   preceding    £9th    of   Sejjtember   by   Mr. 

Eden,  who  had  abandoned   his  former  political 

connections  to  become  the  su]ii)orter  and  friend 

of  Mr.  Pitt.     Hence  the  Whig  opjiositiou  Mere 

equally  inveterate  against  the  negotiator  and  the 

treaty.     In  tlie  debate  upon  the  address,  Mr. 

Fox    censured    the    recent    arrangements,    and 

sounded  the  old   trumpet  of  war  and   natiomil 

hatred.     He  declared  that  all  the  wai-s  of  Great 

Britain  with  her  neighbour  had  lioen  on  lier  jiart 

wars  of  necessity  ;  ami  that  jealousy  of  the  power 

of  Fiance,  which  we  were  now  called  upon  to 
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lay  aside,  liad  been  our  safeguard  and  preserva- 
tion. Pitt,  as  usual,  replied  to  his  great  rival 
with  liis  own  mouth.  His  speech  is  memorable, 
as  exhibiting  so  striking  a  contrast  to  the  many 
speeches  he  delivered  in  after  years  when  he  was 
pressing  for  a  war  and  general  crusade  against 
France,  and  when  Fox  was  as  earnestly  recom- 
mending peace  and  good  fellowship  with  the 
French  republicans,  who  had  by  that  time  made 
France  as  powerful  and  dangerous  as  he  chose  to 
represent  it  now.  Pitt  denied  the  necessity  or 
j)olicy  of  a  constant  jealoixsy  and  animosity  in 
I'egard  to  France,  and  reprobated  the  docti-ine  of 
our  being  ancient  and  natural  foes  that  never 
could  and  never  ought  to  agree.  These  doctrines, 
lie  contended,  were  opposed  both  by  humanity 
and  b)'^  common  sense.  A  ti-eaty  like  the  present 
would,  he  said,  make  it  the  interest  of  each 
nation  to  cherish  and  preserve  friendly  connec- 
tions, and  would  essentially  tend  to  implicate 
and  unite  the  views,  conveniences,  and  interests 
of  a  large  jiart  of  each  kingdom,  and  so  to  insure 
the  permanence  of  the  present  peace  in  Europe. 
If  war  was  the  greatest  of  evils,  and  commerce 
the  greatest  blessing  that  a  country  could  enjoy, 
then  it  became  the  duty  of  those  to  whom  public 
affairs  were  intrusted  to  endeavour,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  render  the  one  permanent  and  to  re- 
move the  chances  of  the  other.  Subsequently, 
in  alluding  to  the  recent  American  war,  he  al- 
lowed that  France  had,  at  that  moment  of  our 
disti'ess,  intei'fered  in  the  hope  of  crushing  us ; — 
this  was  a  truth  over  which  he  did  not  desire  to 
throw  even  the  slightest  veil.  Of  that  unhappy 
war — unhappy,  yet  scarcely  inglorious — Pitt 
spoke  with  a  lofty  English  feeling.  "Oppressed 
as  this  nation  was,"  said  he,  "during  the  last  war 
by  the  most  formidable  combination  for  its  de- 
struction, yet  had  France  very  little  to  boast  of 
at  the  end  of  the  contest  that  should  induce  her 
again  to  enter  deliberately  into  hostilities  against 
this  country.  In  spite  of  our  misfortunes,  our 
resistance  must  be  admired,  and  in  our  defeats 
we  gave  proof  of  our  greatness  and  almost  inex- 
haustible resources,  which,  perhaps,  success  would 
never  show  us : — 

Diiris  ut  ilex  tonsa  bipennibus, 
Nigrae  feraoi  frondis  in  Algido, 
Per  damna,  per  cwdes,  ab  ipso 
Ducit  opes  animumque  ferro." 


'  Tlie  large  views  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  opposing  Fox  on  this  occa- 
sion, indicate  a  new  era,  and  anticipated  the  discussions  of  our 
own  day.  They  prove  how  thoroughly  he  appreciated  both  the 
tnie  interests  of  Britain  and  the  mutual  dependence  of  different 
countries  on  each  otlier,  as  established  by  Divine  Providence  for 
uniting  them  by  the  bonds  of  friendly  intercourse.  The  follow- 
ing extract  shows  what  prejudices  he  had  to  overcome  :— "  Con- 
sidering the  treaty  in  its  political  view,  he  should  not  hesitate 
to  contend  against  the  too  frecxuently  advanced  doctrine  that 
France  was,  and  must  be  the  imalterable  enemy  of  Britain. 
His  mind  revolted  from  this  position  as  monstrous  and  impos- 
sible.    To  suppose  that  any  nation  could  be  unalterably  the 

Vol.  III. 


Fox  rose  to  answer  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, to  repeat  his  condemnation  of  the  treaty, 
and  to  assert  again  that  France  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered not  only  as  a  rival,  but  as  a  nation  with 
whom  there  ought  never  to  be  any  political  or 
commercial  connection  whatever.  The  senti- 
ments he  uttered  may  be  considered  as  alien  to 
his  nature — as  opinions  dictated  merely  by  his 
party  position  at  the  moment — yet  they  were 
uttered  with  every  appearance  of  conviction  and 
earnestness.  He  spoke  of  the  restless  ambition  of 
France,  and  even  of  the  character  of  Louis  XVI., 
with  the  greatest  bitterness.  He  too  alluded  to 
the  American  war,  but,  though  his  views  had 
once  been  very  different,  it  was  only  to  heap 
angry  coals  of  fire  on  the  heads  of  the  French— 
to  accuse  them  of  treachery  and  duplicity,  to 
point  out  the  mean  way  in  which  they  had  taken 
advantage  of  our  difficulties,  and  to  revive  the 
national  animosity  on  that  account ; — and  he  re- 
affirmed that  no  doubt  could  be  left  on  the  mind 
of  any  thinking  man  but  that  the  French  nation 
was  actuated  by  a  regular,  fixed,  and  systematic 
enmity  to  this  country. 

Burke,  though  he  knew  more  of  the  science  of 
political  economy  than  any  man  then  in  parlia- 
ment, took  a  prominent  jiart  against  the  treaty. 
It  was,  as  usual,  turned  into  a  party  question, 
and  was  opposed  by  all  who  were  habitually  in 
opposition  to  Pitt's  government.  Numerous  peti- 
tions wei'e  got  up  against  the  treaty  among  our 
merchants  and  manufacturers.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that,  as  at  later  periods,  the  English  had 
not  a  monopoly  of  all  the  anti-free  trade  notions; 
the  French  were  raising  a  terrible  clamour  that 
the  treaty  would  ruin  their  trade  and  manufac- 
tures. The  treaty  was,  however,  sanctioned  by 
large  majorities  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament ; 
and  an  excellent  beginning  was  made  to  that 
system  of  reciprocity  which  preceded  the  present 
popular  system  of  free  trade.  After  a  lapse  of 
more  than  seventy  years,  justice  is  now  being  ren- 
dered to  Pitt's  commercial  treaty  of  1786;  and  the 
arguments  which  he  used  in  support  of  the  inea- 
sure  are  now  daily  repeated  by  all  such  as  hope 
to  maintain  the  peace  of  Europe,  by  promoting 
friendly  commercial  relations  with  France.  It  was 
not  Mr.  Pitt's  fault  that  his  grand  scheme  was  so 
soon  interrupted  by  the  French  revolution.' 


enemy  of  another  was  Weak  and  childish.  It  had  no  foundation 
either  in  the  experience  or  in  the  history  of  man.  It  was  a  libel 
on  the  constitution  of  political  societies,  and  supposed  the  exist- 
ence of  diabolical  malice  in  the  original  frame  of  man.  But 
these  absurd  tenets  were  taken  up  and  propagated ;  nay,  it  w;is 
carried  farther;  it  was  said  that  by  this  treaty  the  British  nation 
was  about  blindly  to  tlirow  itself  into  the  arms  of  this  constant 
and  uniform  foe.  Men  reasoned  as  if  this  treaty  was  not  only  to 
extinguish  all  jealousy  from  our  bosoms,  but  also  completely  to 
aniiiliilate  our  means  of  defence ;  as  if  by  treaty  we  gave  up  so 
much  of  our  army,  so  much  of  our  marine  ;  as  if  our  commerce 
was  to  be  abridged,  our  navigation  to  be  lessened,  our  colonies 
300 
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Much  time  was  occupied  during  this  session 
of  parliament  by  discussions  on  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  debts  and  his  alleged  marriage  with  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert.  The  Whigs,  who  now  considered 
the  prince  as  one  of  their  party,  increased  their 
nnjjopularity  by  the  course  they  pui'sued  in 
these  matters.  Sheridan,  who  was  ready  to  do 
whatever  the  prince  asked  him,  and  to  perform 
offices  which  no  man  of  honour  would  under- 
take, greatly  damaged  a  character  which  stood 
before  in  want  of  repair.  In  the  end  it  was 
determined  that  there  was,  and  could  be  no 
marriage  between  the  prince  and  Mrs.  Fitzher- 
bert;  £161,(H)0  wei'e  ])aid  out  of  the  civil  list 
to  pay  the  prince's  debts,  and  a  furthur  sum  of 
£20,000  on  account  of  the  works  at  Carlton  House. 
Philip  Francis  had  a  face  of  bronze,  and  an 
amount  of  cunning  and  impudence  never  sur- 
passed; but  during  the  session,  while  displaying 
his  implacable  hostility  to  Warren  Hastings,  he 
was  covered  with  confusion,  and  would  have 
fallen  into  contempt  if  he  had  not  been  supported 
by  Burke  and  the  whole  ])halan.x  of  opposition. 
He  wjis  asked  by  what  means  he  had  acrpiired  so 
great  a  fortune  in  so  short  a  time;  and  it  was 
proclaimed  by  men  who  wei-e   conversjiut  with 


to  be  cut  off  or  to  be  rendered  defenceless,  and  as  if  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  state  were  to  be  sunk  in  apathy.  What  groiuid  was 
there  for  this  train  of  reisoning?  Did  the  treaty  8uj)]X)8e  tliat 
the  interval  of  peace  between  the  two  countries  would  1)6  so 
totally  unemployed  by  lis  as  to  disable  us  from  meeting  France 
in  the  moment  of  war  with  our  accustomed  strengtli?  Did  it 
not  much  rather,  by  iipening  new  sources  of  wealth,  s])eak  tliis 
language:  that  the  inter\al  of  peace,  as  it  would  enrich  the 
nation,  would  also  prove  the  means  of  enabling  lier  to  cumljat  her 
enemy  with  more  elfcct  when  tlie  d.iy  of  Ixistility  should  come? 
It  did  more  than  this.  By  pinnioting  habits  of  friendly  inter- 
course and  of  mutual  benefit,  while  it  invigorated  the  restnirces 
of  Britain,  it  made  it  less  likely  that  she  should  have  occasion 
to  call  fortli  those  resources.  It  cert;iinly  had  at  least  the  happy 
tendency  to  make  the  two  nations  enter  into  more  intimate 
CDinuuinion  with  one  another,  to  enter  into  the  same  views  even 
of  taste  and  manners  ;  and  while  they  were  mutually  lxsnefite<l 
by  the  connection,  and  ende;ired  to  one  another  by  the  result  of 
such  common  benefits,  it  gave  a  better  chance  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  harmony  between  them,  while  so  fir  from  weakening  it 
Btrengthoned  their  sinews  for  war." 

France,  indeed,  has  been  slow  to  learn  what  Pitt  trusted  she 
would  lejirn  ere  long,  that  it  was  Ijetter  for  her  to  have  Britain 
for  a  friend  than  a  foe.  Alluding  to  the  \aii,  she  had  taken  in 
the  .\merican  war,  he  says,  "When  France  jierceived  that  in 
that  dreadful  contest,  when,  with  the  enormous  combination  of 
jx)wer  against  us.  it  might  truly  be  sjiid  that  we  were  stniggling 
for  our  existence,  we  not  only  »ave<l  our  hoiumr,  but  manifested 
the  solid,  and  he  might  also  be  tempted  to  say,  the  inexhaus- 
tible ix'sources  of  the  land;  reflecting  that,  though  she  had  gained 
her  object  in  dismemliering  our  emjiire,  she  had  done  it  at  an 
exiKjnso  which  hail  sunk  herself  in  extreme  cmlKirrassment;  and 
reflecting,  also,  that  such  a  combination  of  hostile  jwwer  against 
us,  without  a  single  friend  in  Europe  on  our  side,  can  never  be 
imagined  again  to  exist,  may  I  not  be  alloweil  to  cherish  the 
plea,  that  seeing  the  durable  anil  steady  character  of  our  strength, 
and  the  inefflcacy  as  well  as  the  rviin  of  hostility.  France  wovild 
eagerly  wish  U>  try  the  lienefits  of  an  amicable  cimne^-tion  with 
us?"  The  advantixges  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  France  are 
exhibited  with  all  the  enthusi.asm  of  a  free-trade  orator  of  our 
own  times: — "  It  was  a  singular  argument  which  he  hail  heard, 
and  which  he  saw  was  also  projiagatetl  out  of  doors,  that  the 


all  the  facts,  that  his  ambition  and  avarice  were 
seeking  their  gratification  as  well  as  his  revenge. 
On  Wednesday,  the  30th  of  May,  the  king  pro- 
rogued parliament  in  person,  with  a  gracious 
speech,  that  dwelt  principally  upon  the  unhappy 
dissensions  which  prevailed  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, which,  as  a  friend  to  the  republic,  he 
could  not  see  without  deep  concern. 

These  Dutch  troubles  had  indeed  reached  a 
terrible  height,  and  insults  had  been  offered, 
offensive  to  all  the  royalty  of  Europe.  After 
the  complete  failure  of  the  negotiations  between 
Baron  Goertz,  the  Prussian,  and  Rayneval,  the 
French  minister,  and  after  the  state  of  Hol- 
land liad  collected  an  army  on  its  frontier,  the 
senate  of  Amsterdam  gave  strong  indications  of 
favouring  the  cause  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ; 
and  shortly  after  the  States-general  and  the 
council  of  state  for  the  Seven  Provinces,  a  body 
of  the  highest  dignity,  being  alarmed  at  a  coali- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  aristocrats  with  the 
burghers,  declared  openly  in  favour  of  the  stadt- 
holder.  The  Orangeists  then  threatened  to  re- 
duce the  city  of  Utrecht  by  force  of  arms ;  and 
the  council  of  state  for  the  Seven  Provinces 
passed  a  resolution  forbidding  the  marching  of 


treaty  would  prove  objectionable  if  it  should  be  found  that, 
though  advantageous  to  ourselves,  it  would  l)e  equally  so  to 
them.  It  was  riilicidous  to  8upix)jo  that  the  French  would  con- 
sent to  yielil  advantages  without  an  idea  of  return.  Tlie  trc-ity 
would  lionefit  them  ;  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  his 
firm  opinion,  even  in  the  eyes  of  Fr.mce  and  landing  the  busi- 
ness, that  though  advantageous  to  her,  it  would  be  more  so  to  us. 
The  i>roof  of  this  was  short  and  indubitable.  She  gamed  for  her 
wines  and  other  pnHliico  a  gre;tt  and  opulent  market ;  we  did 
the  same,  and  to  a  much  greater  dt^ree.  She  procured  a  market 
of  S.OOO.OK)  of  j>eoi)le,  we  a  market  of  24,000,000.  Fmnce  gained 
this  miu-ket  for  her  produce  which  employed  in  preparation  but 
few  hands,  gave  little  encouragement  to  her  navigation,  and 
produced  but  little  to  the  state  We  gainetl  this  market  for  oui' 
manufiictures.  which  employed  miny  hundreds  of  thou.-ands, 
and  which,  in  aiUecting  the  materials  from  every  (piarter  of  the 
world,  advanced  our  maritime  strength,  and  which,  in  all  ita 
combinations,  ajid  in  every  article  and  stage  of  its  progress, 
contributed  largely  to  the  state.  ...  It  wjis  in  the  nature 
and  essence  of  an  agr>?enient  between  a  manufacturing  country 
and  a  country  blessetl  with  peculiar  productions,  that  the  ad- 
vantages must  tennin;ite  in  f.ivour  of  the  fonuer ;  but  it  was 
l«rticularly  ilisixjsed  and  fitted  for  l^ith  the  connections.  Thiis 
France  was,  by  the  jieculiar  dis|)oeition  of  Providence,  gifted 
perhai«  more  than  any  other  country  ujion  earth  with  what 
mjule  life  de^^irable,  in  jmint  of  s<jil,  climate,  and  natural  pro- 
ductions. It  had  the  most  fertile  vineyards,  and  the  richest 
harvests ;  the  greiitest  luxuries  of  man  were  pnHluce<l  in  it  at 
little  cost,  and  with  moderate  laltour.  Britain  was  not  thus 
blessed  by  nature ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  jiossessed.  through 
the  ha]>py  freedom  of  its  constitution,  and  the  equal  security  of 
its  laws,  an  energy  in  its  enterprise  and  a  stability  in  its  exer- 
tions which  had  graduiiUy  niised  her  to  a  state  of  commercial 
gninde\ir ;  and  not  being  so  bountifully  gifted  by  IIe;»ven.  it 
hail  recourse  to  labour  and  art,  by  which  it  liad  aeqtiired  the 
ability  of  supplying  its  neighbour  with  all  the  necessary  (nianu- 
facturwd?)  embellishments  of  life  in  exchange  for  her  natural 
lux«irie8.  Thus  stiiniling  with  regard  to  each  other,  a  friendly 
connection  seemed  to  be  ]x>intotl  out  between  them,  instead  of 
the  state  of  mialterable  enmity  which  was  falsely  said  to  l>c  their 
tnie  jxiliticiil  feeling  towards  one  another."— t>ee  PitCt  S/wec/.e*, 
vol  i.  p.  237. 
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any  troops  from  any  of  the  other  i)rovinces  with- 
out consent  of  the  States-general  or  the  council 
of  state.  At  this  critical  moment,  and  while 
blood  was  shedding  in  skirmishes  or  paltry  con- 
tests between  the  Oraugeists  and  the  democrats 
of  Utrecht,  the  Princess  of  Orange  set  off  for  the 
Hague,  accompanied  only  by  Count  Bentiuck  and 
a  few  attendants,  with  a  view  of  negotiating 
with  the  leaders  of  parties  there.  The  princess 
had  advanced  on  her  journey  as  far  as  Schoou- 
hoven,  on  the  borders  of  Holland,  when  her 
carriage  was  surrounded  by  a  party  of  armed 
burghers,  who  were  soon  joined  by  a  detachment 
of  light  horse,  whose  commander,  tlie  Prince  of 
Hesse-Philipstal,  had  gone  over  to  the  stadt- 
holder,  like  nearly  all  the  officers  of  rank  in  the 
Seven  Provinces.  The  light  horse  were  now 
under  the  command  of  a  rough  burgher,  the 
captain  of  the  free  corps.  This  man  treated  the 
princess  with  great  rudeness,  refused  to  let  her 
continue  her  journey,  and  kept  her  stopped  for 
some  time  upon  a  narrow  road  with  a  canal  run- 
ning on  either  side  of  it.  At  last  that  proud  and 
irritated  woman  submitted  to  be  conducted  back 
to  a  small  town,  there  to  await  the  further  will 
of  those  who  governed  the  democratic  party. 
She  was  shut  up  in  the  room  of  an  inn,  while  one 
of  the  burgher  guards,  stationed  at  the  outside 
of  the  door,  swilled  his  beer  and  smoked  his 
pipes  remorselessly.  After  some  hours,  commis- 
sioners arrived  from  the  head-quarters  of  the 
democrats.  They  behaved  more  like  gentlemen, 
but  they  positively  refused  to  permit  the  princess 
to  continue  her  joui-ney  to  the  Hague,  and  recom- 
mended her,  as  the  day  was  spent,  and  as  accom- 
modations were  bad  at  the  place  she  was  in,  to 
choose  some  neighbouring  town  where  she  might 
pass  the  night.  She  named  Gouda  as  the  nearest. 
They  objected  to  that  place,  as  they  were  not 
quite  sure  of  its  politics,  and  were  rather  appre- 
hensive that  the  arrival  of  the  princess  as  a  pri- 
soner might  provoke  an  insurrection  unfavour- 
able to  their  cause.  At  last  it  was  agreed  that 
she  should  pass  the  night  in  the  town  of  Schoon- 
hoven ;  and  thither  she  was  conveyed,  to  all  in- 
tents a  prisoner.  Upon  her  first  detention  the 
princess  had  despatched  letters  or  messengers  to 
her  husband  the  stadtholder,  and  also  to  the 
grand  pensionaiy,  who  still  was  in  possession  of 
some  power,  though  over-ridden  by  the  contend- 
ing factions,  who  were  all  furious  to  a  degree 
little  short  of  madness,  and  who  had  all  their 
clubs,  combinations,  and  volunteers. 

The  princess,  receiving  no  answers,  after  stay- 
ing at  Schoonhoven  two  nights  and  a  day,  set 
out,  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  on  her  forced 
return  to  Nimeguen,  being  escorted  part  of  the 
way  by  one  of  the  commissioners  and  a  troop  of 
horse.    On  the  road  she  met  messengers  from  the 


stadtholder,  who  had  remained  quietly  at  Nime- 
guen all  the  time,  merely  despatching  a  letter  to 
the  States-genei\al  to  claim  their  interference  for 
the  liberation  of  the  princess,  as  well  as  for  satis- 
faction for  the  insult  which   had  been   offered. 
The  States-general,  who  might  be  considered  at 
the  moment  in  a  state  of  war  with  the  democratic 
party,  had  not  had  the  power  to  prevent  the  in- 
sult, nor  had  they  now  the  power  to  give  satisfac- 
tion for  it,  or  avenge  it.    It  was  true  that  a  large 
part  of  the  army,  and  even  of  the  foi-ces  drawn  up 
in  cordon  on  the  frontiers  of  the  state  of  Hol- 
land, had  declared  for  the  stadtholder,  and  would 
have  obeyed  any  orders  of  the  States-general ;  but, 
unassisted,  they  were  hardly  in  a  condition  to 
redress  the  grievances  of  the  Princess  of  Orange, 
who,  boiling  with   indignation,  applied   to   her 
brother,   Frederick  William.      It   is   extremely 
doubtful  whether,  even  without  this  last  provoca- 
tion, the  new  King  of  Prussia  would  not  have  in- 
terfered in  the  affairs  of  the  United  Provinces  ; 
but,  on  receiving  the  letters  of  the  Princess  of 
Orange,  he  set  no  bounds  to  his  rage  and  indig- 
nation.    His  majesty,  on  the  10th  of  July,  trans- 
mitted a  strong  memorial  to  the  states  of  Hol- 
land.    In  sending  off  this  memorial,  Frederick 
William  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  now 
the  commander-in-cliief  of  the  army  which  had 
been  organized  and  left  by  Frederick  the  Great 
— an  army  regarded,  traditionally,  with  resjiect 
and  awe  by  all  the  continent  of  Europe.     The 
states  of   Holland,  obeying  the  democratic  im- 
jjulse,  and  cherishing  a  confident  hope  that  the 
French,  who  had  led  them  on,  would  not  aban- 
don their  cause,  or  ever  permit  the  Prussians  to 
overrun   the  Netherlands,   passed   a  resolution 
justifying  and  approving  the  conduct  of  their 
commissioners  in  the  arrest  of  the  Princess  of 
Orange.     At  the   same  time  the  States-general, 
who  claimed  and  who  had  formerly  been  allowed 
a  superior  authority  over  Holland  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  sent  a  very 
different  paper  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  deploring 
what  had  happened,  and  stating  that  they  had 
made  repeated  applications  to  the  states  of  Hol- 
land upon  this  unfortunate  affair  ;  and  that,  since 
the  states  of  Holland  had  disregarded  these  ap- 
plications, they  must  be  left  to  abide  the  conse- 
quences, without  expecting  favour  or  protection 
from  the  States  general.     In  the  month  of  Au- 
gust Frederick  William  sent  another  memorial 
to  "their  noble  and  grand  powers"  the  states  of 
Holland  and  West  Friesland,  which  was  followed 
by  a  note  from  the  Prussian  ambassador  at  the 
Hague,  specifying  the  degree  of  satisfaction  the 
king  required.    The  terms  were  very  humiliating. 
The  republican  pride  was  deeply  wounded ;  but 
pride  was  unsupported  by  strength ;  and,  so  far 
were  the  democratic  party  from  being  in  a  con- 
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dition  to  resist  a  great  Prussiau  army,  that  they 
could  scarcely  keep  down  the  Orangeists  within 
their  own  towns  and  territories.  And  now  events 
had  happened  which  ought  to  have  made  them 
despair  of  French  assistance.  Still,  however,  they 
i-elied,  if  not  on  the  court  of  Versailles,  on  a  stir- 
ring part  of  the  French  nation,  and  they  resolved 
to  make  a  stand  for  their  dignity ;  as  the  first 
step  towai'ds  which,  they  issued  their  orders  for 
laying  the  whole  country  under  water  the  mo- 
ment any  Prussian  troops  should  make  their 
appearance    on   the    frontiers   of    the   republic, 


could  do  nothing.  The  Marshal  de  Segur,  then 
minister  of  war,  did  indeed  represent  the  danger 
and  disgrace  there  would  be  in  permitting  the  in- 
vasion of  Holland,  and  the  necessity  there  was 
for  forming  a  camp  at  Givet ;  but  the  minister  of 
finance  shuffled  otf  the  decision  in  council  from 
day  to  day,  and  could  not  find,  in  time,  the  neces- 
sary funds.'  It  is  possible  that  the  democrats 
of  Holland,  who  had  begun  their  contest  three  or 
four  years  too  soon,  were  deceived  by  French  pro- 
mises ;  for,  though  they  could  hear  of  no  ai-ma- 
ment  or  assembling  of  troops  in  French  Flanders, 


In  the  meantime  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  held  |  and  though  they  must  have  known  that  from 


councils  of  war  and  collected  troops  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  which  belongs  to 
Prussia  and  borders  the  teiritories  of  the  United 
Provinces :  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  succeeded 
in  capturing  the  strongly  fortified  town  of  Wijk, 
in  the  province  of  Utrecht,  a  place  in  every  way 
important,  and  situated  within  twenty-four  miles 
of  Amsterdam  ;  as  also  in  taking  Harderwijk,  a 
town  of  Gelderland,  advantageously  situated  on 
the  Zuider  Sea ;  and  the  whole  province  of  Zee- 
laud  declared  almost  imanimously  in  favour  of 
the  stadtholder,  who  advanced  with  his  army 
towards  the  city  of  Utrecht.  While  the  demo- 
crats had  been  looking  to  France,  the  Orangeists 
had  been  again  applying  for  the  mediation  or  as- 
sistance of  the  King  of  England,  who  wa.s  him- 
self not  distantly  related  both  to  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange,  and   who  had,  during   the 


60,000  to  70,000  Prussians  were  in  the  duchy  of 
Cleves,  with  140,000  veteran  troops  behind  them, 
they  kept  up  a  very  high  and  insolent  tone.  The 
militjiry  hero  of  this  party,  whose  views  were  as 
extreme  as  any  that  were  shown  four  years  later 
by  the  French  republicans,  was  no  less  a  jiei-son- 
age  than  the  Rhingrave  of  Salm,  a  younger  bro- 
ther of  the  i-eigning  prince  of  that  house,  who 
had  about  him  a  considerable  number  of  French- 
men, some  otficera  seeking  employment  not  to 
be  found  under  their  own  government,  some  en- 
thusijistic  repuV)licans  of  honest  zeal  and  gentle- 
manly character,  and  a  great  many  more  pro- 
pagandists of  a  lower  description — adventurers 
and  desperadoes  who  might  have  boasted,  in  their 
own  persons,  a  real  saiisciUottism.  The  result 
was  not  the  same,  but  some  of  these  French  had 
assisted  in  arresting  and  insulting  the  Princess 


American  war,  several  strong  reasons  for  regard-  !  of  Orange,  a.s  if  they  were  reheai-sing  for  the  sad 
ing  with  hostility  the  party  which  had  brought  I  drama  that  wjis  afterwards  played  at  Varenues. 
Holland  into  the  confederacy  against  him.  In  After  denouncing  the  stiultholder,  the  democrats 
the  niiildle  of  August,  Sir  James  Harris,  tlie  Bri-  declared  it  to  be  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour 
tish  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  presented  a  me-  to  wear  the  orange  colours;  and  they  openly 
morial  to  their  high  mightinesses  the  States-  hanged  two  men  in  the  streets  for  this  kind  of 
general,  dei)loriug  the  continuation  of  discord  treason  against  the  sovereign  jjeople.  These  pro- 
and  troubles  which  threatened  the  most  grievous  I  ceedings  of  Dutch  democrats  have  been  over- 
consequences  to  all  the  provinces ;  mentioning  looked  anil  swallowed  up  in  the  gi-ander  revolu- 
how  often  his  Britannic  majesty  had  shown  him-  tion  and  triumph  of  Jacobinism  which  followed 
self  "  a  good  friend  and  neighbour  of  the  rejiub-  |  so  immediately  after  ;  but  a  close  inspection  would 


lie,"  and  how  often  he  had  endeavoured  to  co- 
ojierate  in  re-establishing  peace  among  them  ; 
and  further  mentioning  that  the  states  of  Zee- 
land  and  Friesland  had  declared  their  disposition 
to    ask    the    mediation    of    some    neighbouring 


show  how  near  a  resemblance,  in  miniature,  there 
was  between  the  democracy  of  Holland  and  the 
democracy  of  France.  At  la-st,  having  obtained 
encouraging  assurances  from  the  English  court, 
Frederick  William  gave  his  orders  to  march  ;  and 


powers.  This  note  signified  very  little,  for  .  on  the  13th  of  September  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
their  high  mightinesses  had  an  exceedingly  small  quitted  the  duchy  of  Cleves  and  entered  Gel- 
jiower,  and  having  identified  themselves  with  the  derland  with  30,000  men,  divided  into  three 
Orangeists,  they  could  scarcely  look  to  any  other    columns. 


issue  than  that  of  arms.  The  democrats  api^lied 
to  France  more  earnestly  than  ever,  not  for  me- 
diation, but  for  armies,  or,  at  the  very  least,  for  an 
army  to  be  stationed  along  the  northern  frontier 


On  the  17th  the  duke  bombarded  the  town  of 
Gorkum,  which  held  out  the  white  flag  almost 
immediately,  and  surrendered  without  the  loss 
of  a  life  on  either  side.     The  greater  jtart  of  the 


of   France  to  overawe  the  Prussians.     But  the  j  inhabitants  put  on  the  orange  ribanils,  and  wel- 
French    government,   without    money,   without    corned  the  duke  as  their  deliverer  from  anarchy. 


credit,  agitated  and  absorbed  by  its  own  aflfairs 
— for  the  great  revolution  had,  in  fact,  begun — 


Shortlv  after  the  surrender  the  duke's  adjutaut- 


'  Count  Seg\ir,  Memoir  of  Frtdtrick  WHliam. 
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general,  at  the  head  of  seven  Prussian  hussars, 
brought  in  as  prisoners  a  whole  troop  of  Dutch- 
men who  had  been  interrupted  in  their  attempt 
to  open  the  sluices  in  order  to  lay  the  country 
wider  water,  and  who  had  surrendered  in  a  panic 
without  firing  a  musket.  As  the  Prussian  columns 
intersected  the  country,  and  their  detachments  of 
light  troops  and  cavalry  showed  themselves  in  all 
directions,  their  niimbers  were  magnified  by  fear, 
and  the  Dutchmen  were  made  to  believe  that  the 
entire  forces  of  the  Prussian  monarch  wei'e  upon 
them ;  they  fled  from  post  to  post,  abandoning 
town  after  town,  and  not  a  few  of  them  throw- 
ing away  their  arms  and  mounting  the  orange 
cockade.  Some  of  the  fugitives  committed  sad 
excesses  in  plundering  and  burning  the  houses  of 
the  Orangeists.  Several  villages  were  reduced  to 
ashes,  and  the  blame  was  laid  on  the  Pi'ussians. 
Each  of  the  three  columns  advanced  unopposed ; 
Nieuport,  Schoonhoven,  Dort,  Leyden,  Haarlem, 
Rotterdam  itself,  surrendered  without  firing  a 
gun  ;  the  Rhingrave  of  Salm,  with  his  French 
stafi"  and  rabble  army,  fled  from  Utrecht  to  Am- 
sterdam. The  debacle  was  universal.  The  waters 
upon  which  they  had  counted  were  low  in  most 
places,  so  that  the  country  could  not  be  flooded  ; 
and  in  most  parts  where  the  waters  were  higher, 
or  the  country  lower,  the  sluice-breakers  were 
prevented  by  the  inhabitants  or  by  the  Prussians, 
who  moved  rapidly  along  the  chief  canals  and 
ditches.  The  little  army  of  the  stadtholder,  first 
collected  at  Amersford,  had  grown  great  by  the 
junction  of  volunteers;  the  thi'ee  Prussian  columns 
were  concentrating  round  Amsterdam,  where  not 
only  the  Dutch  gentry,  but  a  great  part  of  the 
populace,  were  enthusiastic  Orangeists;  there  was 
no  sign  of  sviccour  from  France ;  the  people  at 
the  Hague,  assisted  by  some  Swiss  soldiers  who 
had  formerly  composed  the  prince's  state-guard, 
rose  upon  the  republican  volunteers,  drove  them 
out  of  the  city  or  made  them  prisoners,  and  deco- 
rated the  town,  like  a  bride,  with  orange  flowers 
iand  orange-coloured  silks.  It  was  clear  that  the 
game  was  up.  On  the  25th  of  September,  less 
than  a  fortnight  after  the  frontiers  had  been 
crossed,  a  deinitation  from  Amsterdam  repaired 
to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  head-quarters  to  so- 
licit an  accommodation.  The  duke  gi'anted  a 
short  truce,  and  the  business  of  negotiation  was 
transferred  to  the  Hague,  where  the  Prince  of 
Orange  had  been  received  in  triumph  and  with 
every  demonstration  of  joy  several  days  before. 
On  the  30th  of  September  the  truce  expired,  and, 
as  the  negotiators  had  come  to  no  conclusion  or 
agreement,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  recommenced 
hostilities  by  making  an  attack  on  Amstelveeu, 
which  commanded  some  of  the  approaches  to 
Amsterdam,  which  was  abundantly  provided 
with  artillery  and  artillerymen,  mostly  French, 


which  was  strong  by  art,  and  still  stronger  from 
its  situation  in  the  midst  of  swamps  and  waters. 
But  an  English  oflicer,  serving  as  a  volunteer 
under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  crossing  the  Haar- 
lem Meer  in  an  open  boat,  examined  the  nature  of 
the  ground  at  the  back  of  the  fort  and  lying  be- 
tween it  and  Amsterdam,  and  established  there  a 
detachment,  which  he  piloted  in  boats  to  the 
place.  Nearly  at  the  same  moment  in  which  this 
detachment  established  themselves  in  the  rear  of 
the  fort,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  made  an  attack 
in  front,  advancing  along  a  narrow  dike  with 
deep  water  on  either  side.  Here  there  was  some 
fighting,  for  the  Frenchmen  stood  to  their  guns; 
but  in  the  course  of  the  night  and  the  following 
morning  the  batteries  were  all  taken,  and  Amstel- 
veeu was  occupied  by  the  Prussians,  who  had 
lost  four  officers  and  two  or  three  hundred  men. 
The  prevailing  authorities  in  Amsterdam  now 
sent  another  deputation  to  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, who  was  erecting  batteries  to  bombard 
their  city.  The  terms  these  deputies  proposed 
were  inadmissible.  The  duke  sent  back  the  de- 
puties, seized  the  suburb  of  Overtoom,  fixed  his 
head-quarters  there,  and  continued  his  prepara- 
tions both  for  a  storm  and  bombardment.  The 
Amsterdamers  despatched  with  all  speed  deputies 
to  join  a  general  deputation  from  the  provinces, 
which  had  met  in  the  meantime  at  the  Hague, 
and  there  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  The  Amsterdam  deputies  acceded  to 
the  conditions  proposed  to  them;  and  on  the  10th 
of  October  the  keys  of  the  Leyden  gate  were  sur- 
rendered to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  The  result 
of  the  whole  sad  turmoil  was,  that  the  stadtholder 
was  reinstated  in  all  his  rights  and  prerogatives, 
and  allowed  to  assume  powers  which  had  not  be- 
fore belonged  to  his  oflUce  ;  and  that  the  defeated 
party  remained  sullen,  discontented,  vindictive, 
and  ripe  for  another  insurrection  whenever  an 
opportunity  should  offer.  This  opportunity  oc- 
curred sooner  than  might  have  been  expected  ; 
and  when  the  French  republicans  invaded  the 
United  Provinces  their  progress  was  as  much 
favoured  by  the  democrats  as  the  advance  of  the 
Prussians  had  been  helped  by  the  Orangeists. 

Although  the  French  government,  for  the 
strong  reasons  already  stated,  had  formed  no 
camp  at  Givet,  they  took  an  early  opportunity 
of  remonstrating  with  the  cabinets  of  Berlin  and 
St.  James's,  and  made  a  great  parade  about  fitting 
out  the  Brest  fleet.  Pitt  and  Dundas  got  a  good 
English  fleet  ready  in  earnest,  and  replied  to  the 
diplomatic  notes  in  a  very  decided  tone,  intimat- 
ing that  England  was  not  going  to  take  any  active 
part  in  the  contest,  and  that  France  should  not, 
unless  she  were  prepared  for  a  declaration  of  war. 

While  the  Dutch  wei'e  struggling  to  decide 
upon  principles  of  government,  their  neighbours 
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iu  the  Austrian  Netherlands  (the  fine  country 
now  called  Belgium)  were  engaged  in  insurrec- 
tions against  their  emperor  about  forms  of  law 
and  forms  of  faith.  Joseph  II.,  who  had  com- 
menced his  reign  as  a  reformer,  and  who  had 
committed  the  great  mistake  of  reforming  too 
rapidly  and  absolutely,  without  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  the  prejudices  of  his  subjects,  had  created 
much  dissatisfaction  among  the  devout  or  super- 
stitious Netherlanders  by  suppressing  monas- 
teries, expelling  monks,  and  interfering  in  other 
matters.  That  j^eople  also  retained  an  unpleasant 
recollection  of  their  baffled  hopes  on  the  subject 
of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt — hopes  which 
Joseph  had  raised  and  then  blighted  with  the 
volatility  of  a  schoolboj'.  The  spirit  of  discontent 
was  encouraged,  not  merely  by  the  monastic 
order,  which  probably  waa  most  influential  on 
the  poorer  classes  and  the  peasantry,  but  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  clergy,  who  do  not  always  make 
common  cause  with  the  monks,  but  who,  not 
knowing  how  far  the  emperor  might  extend  his 
reforming  processes, trembled  for  their  own  wealth 
and  possessions,  which,  collectively,  included  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  riches  of  that  fat  and 
plentiful  land.  The  public  mind  was  in  this  state 
when  the  emperor  promulgated,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1787,  certain  edicts  of  a  most  sweeping 
kind,  annihilating  what  was  left  of  the  old  muni- 
cipal liberty,  changing  and  new  modelling  tlie 
courts  of  judicature,  and,  iu  fact,  establishing  an 
entirely  new  form  of  law  and  government,  iu 
direct  contravention  of  the  compact  made  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  called  the  "Joyous 
Entry."  The  states  of  Brabant  took  the  lead  in 
a  determined  opposition  to  these  me:usures;  they 
were  soon  joined  by  the  states  of  Flanders  and 
Hainault,  and  in  a  very  brief  space  of  time  the 
spirit  of  resistance  manifested  itself  in  all  the  fine, 
antiquated,  and  jjicturesque  towns  that  .so  thickh* 
dot  the  surface  of  that  exuberant  country  It 
appeared  as  if  Philip  van  Arteveldt,  the  brewer 
of  Ghent,  had  risen  from  his  grave  to  teach  the 
burghers  and  peasants  how  to  beard  kings  and 
defy  the  chivalry  of  Europe.  And  yet,  as  if  there 
were  not  already  sufficient  causes  for  discontent 
and  luiiversal  excitement,  the  emperor  chose  this 
very  moment  for  trying  a  fresh  innovation.  The 
university  of  Louvain,  in  Brabant,  which  had 
once  been  among  the  foremost  schools  of  learning 
in  Europe,  was  rather  ancient,  and  so  proud  of 
its  antiquity,  that  it  seemed  to  consider  it  an 
article  of  faith  to  revere  and  pertinaciously  de- 
feud  everything  in  it  and  about  it  that  was  old.' 
In  this  spirit  it  had  retained  all  the  nonsense  of 
the  old  schools,  still  teaching  philosophy  and 
divinity  as  they  were  taught  in  the  twelfth  and 

'  The  iiniversity  of  Louvain  was  founded  a.d.  HiO.  by  John, 
foarth  Duke  of  Brabant. 


thirteenth  centuries,  and  still  clinging  to  the  most 
extravagant  notions  and  jjretensions  of  the  Papal 
See.  Perhaps,  without  even  excepting  Salamanca, 
there  was  not  a  university  in  Europe  that  more 
required  new  light  through  "  chinks  which  time 
had  made,"  or  that  more  called  for  improvement 
and  renovation.  It  had  sat  for  ages  like  a  huge 
nightmare  on  the  breast  of  Flanders  and  Brabant; 
and,  perhaps,  its  effects  are  not  j'et  obliterated 
from  the  popular  intellect.  But  a  reform,  to  be 
efficacious,  ought  to  have  been  mild  and  gradual; 
professoi's  and  pupils,  doctoi-s  and  masters  of  art, 
ought  to  have  been  weaned  from  their  old  opinions 
before  new  ones  were  imposed  upon  them  by 
edicts  from  the  aiilic  council  at  Vienna  ;  and  it 
was  irrational  and  iniseemly  in  the  Emperor 
Joseph  to  pretend  to  force  a  better  philosophy 
and  a  more  tolerant  theology  down  men's  throats 
by  swords  and  bayonets,  by  Pandours,  Croats, 
Hungarian  hussars,  and  native-bred  Austrian 
gi'enadiers,  who  had  not  been  hitherto  considered 
anywhere  as  projier  teachei-s  of  the  Baconian  and 
Newtonian  philosoj)hies.  Eegai-dless  of  the  odium 
thedogicum,  which  an  old  proverb  would  have 
told  him  was  the  shari)est  of  all  hatreds,  Joseph 
began  with  theology  first,  resenting  probably  the 
promulgation  of  university  opinious  which  con- 
firmed the  people  in  their  belief  that  in  suppress- 
ing rich  monasteries,  and  thereby  putting  some 
millions  of  florins  in  his  treasury,  he  had  been 
guilty  of  robbery  and  sacrilege.  By  a  stroke  of 
his  imperial  pen  he  suf)])ressed  all  the  colleges  in 
which  theology  was  exclusively  taught,  turned 
ofi"  the  old  jirofe.ssors,  who  were  chiefly  monks, 
and  established  anew  seminary,  in  which  divinity 
wa.s  to  be  taught  thencefoi-th,  not  according  to 
St.  Thomas  Aquin.is  and  the  old  fathers  of  the 
Romish  church,  but  according  to  Josejih  II.,  by 
the  divine  grace  Emjieror  of  Germany,  Duke  of 
Austria,  &c. 

The  states  of  Brabant,  being  convened  at  Brus- 
sels iu  the  month  of  April,  took  cognizance  of  all 
these  acts  of  oppression ;  refused  the  customary 
subsidies  to  the  emperor,  declaring  that  they 
would  not  vote  them  until  their  grievances  should 
be  redressed ;  issued  ordei^s  to  the  collectors  and 
receivers  of  the  public  revenues  to  pay  no  more 
money  into  the  exchequer ;  presented  a  startling 
remonstrance  to  the  governor;  and  declared  that 
they  would  resolutely  defend  their  laws  and  their 
religion.  In  Holland  it  had  been  a  mad  conten- 
tion between  part}-  and  partj-:  but  here  there  was 
but  one  jiartyand  one  spirit;  and  we  cannot  con- 
sider the  Flemings,  fanatic  as  might  be  their  theo- 
logy, or  murky  as  might  be  their  philosophy,  as 
entitled  to  less  respect  than  the  republican  faction 
iu  Holland.  The  states  of  Flandei-s  and  of  Hain- 
aidt  would  not  be  left  behind  by  the  states  of 
Brabant.    The  Flandere  body  declared  that  there 
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were  mutual  relations  and  obligations  between 
subjects  and  sovereigns,  and  that  they  would  vote 
no  subsidies  till  the  emperor  revoked  his  edicts 
and  mended  all  that  had  been  done  amiss  or  con- 
trary to  their  piivileges.  Belgioso,  the  governor- 
general  or  viceroy,  a  nobleman  from  Milan,  was 
perplexed  and  petrified  at  Brussels;  the  members  , 
of  the  Austrian  cabinet  were  petrified  at  Vienna 
by  tins  unheard  of  audacity ;  the  emperor  was 
petrified  at  Cherson,  on  the  Black  Sea,  whither 
he  had  gone  to  meet  the  Czarina  Catherine,  in 
order  to  arrange  with  her  the  conquest  and  parti- 
tion of  the  Turkish  empire — they  were  all  petri- 
fied. And  when  they  quitted  this  state  of  being, 
it  was  to  order  the  collecting  and  marching  of 
troops  towards  the  Netherlands.  But  the  whole 
disposable  force  of  Austria  was  wanted,  through 
Joseph's  new  schemes,  on  the  Danube,  and  he  was 
thinking  more  of  Constantinojjle  than  of  Brussels. ' 
The  march,  too,  was  long,  and  not  unattended 
with  difficulties;  for  the  Netherlands  were  wholly 
detached  from  the  other  dominions  of  the  erajjeror, 
so  that  the  tei-ritories  of  other  ])riuces  had  to  be 
traversed.  But,  before  a  courier  could  go  and 
return  from  Cherson,  the  govei'nor,  who  had  very 
few  troops  of  any  kind,  saw  the  necessity  of 
yielding  to  the  determined  will  of  the  people ; 
and  he  suspended,  until  the  further  will  of  the 
sovereign  should  be  known,  a  variety  of  obnoxious 
orders  and  regulations.  This  produced  a  jubilee 
throughout  the  Low  Countries,  and  for  some  short 
time  no  doubt  seemed  to  be  entertained  as  to  the 
sovereign's  ratification.  But  news  from  Vienna, 
and  a  letter  from  Prince  Kaunitz,  the  emperor's 
prime  minister,  awoke  suspicion  and  alarm,  and 
the  people  began  to  enrol  themselves  and  to  prac- 
tise military  exercises,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
decree  if  necessary  by  arms.  At  Brussels  and 
in  all  the  principal  towns  the  respectable  inhabi- 
tants formed  themselves  into  volunteer  companies, 
and  equipped  themselves  with  uniforms  and  cock- 
ades. Early  in  July,  Joseph  returned  to  Vienna, 
and  instead  of  a  ratification  he  despatched  to  the 
Netherlands  an  angiy  mandate,  expressing  his 
astonishment  and  indignation  at  the  intemperate 
and  violent  measures  which  the  states  had  adopted, 
and  demanding  and  requii'ing  them  to  send  depu- 
ties to  Vienna.  A  deputation  was  appointed, 
respectful  but  strong  representations  were  di'awn 
up  by  the  several  states,  and  towards  the  end  of 
July  the  d-eputies  took  the  road  to  Vienna.  They 
were  not  far  advanced  in  their  journey  ere  they 
were  alarmed  by  rumours  that  a  mighty  army 
was  about  to  march  into  the  Low  Countries ; 
that  the  princes  of  the  empire  whose  territories 
intei'vened  had  already  granted  the  promise  of  a 
free  passage  to  the  imperial  troops;  and  that  the 
regiment  of  Bender,  making  forced  marches,  was 
already  close  uj^on  the  frontiers  of  Luxembourg. 


The  last  part  of  the  rumour  was'perfectly  correct, 
and  it  seemed  to  authenticate  the  rest.  The  de- 
puties continued  their  journey  with  doubt  and 
dread ;  the  volunteer  corps  at  home  drilled  and 
exercised  more  than  ever;  and  at  this  moment 
certain  api^licatious  were  made  or  repeated  to 
the  French  court  for  aid  and  assistance.  Count 
Murray,  a  gentleman  of  Scotch  descent,  now  held 
the  chief  authority  at  Brussels,  for  the  Count 
Belgioso  had  been  summoned  to  Vienna.  Murray 
sent  a  message  to  the  states  of  Brabant  acquaint- 
ing them  that,  if  they  would  permit  the  regiment 
of  Bender  to  enter  the  provinces,  the  march  of 
an  imperial  army  might  be  suspended.  The 
states,  who  had  little  to  fear  from  a  single  regi- 
ment, submitted  to  this  test  of  obedience.  On 
the  15th  of  August,  when  the  deputies  had  been 
three  days  at  Vienna,  they  were  admitted  to  an 
audience.  The  emperor's  countenance  was  severe 
and  his  manner  ungracious.  He  told  them  that 
his  states  in  the  Netherlands  had  been  guilty  of 
high  otFences,  that  they  had  insulted  their  sove- 
reign and  defied  his  authority,  and  that  nothing 
bvit  his  own  moderation  and  affection  for  them 
had  prevented  the  immediate  employment  of 
military  force.  The  deputies  were  further  told 
that  their  complaints  could  not  be  listened  to 
until  certain  preliminary  articles  should  be  exe- 
cuted. 

When  the  articles  were  communicated  to  the 
states  by  Count  Murray,  they  were  rejected  al- 
most unanimously,  and  the  volunteers  continued 
exei'cising.     But  when  the  march  of  the  granel 
I  army  was  expected,  fresh  advices  were  received 
from  the  deputies  at  Vieniia,  who  informed  the 
!  states  that  his  imperial  majesty  had  since  ad- 
'  mitted  them  to  several  private  conferences,  had 
listened  to  their  comj^laints  and  representations 
I  with  marked  kindness  and  attention,  and  assured 
'  them  that  he  had  meant  no  harm,  and  was  well 
!  disposed  to  restore  the  charter  of  the  "Joyous 
I  Entry"  to  its  primitive  vigour.     It  was  a  good 
wind  for  the  Flemings  and  Brabanters  that  blew 
the  emperor  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  as, 
but  for  the  arrangements  he  had  entered  into 
with  the  Empress  Catherine,  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  army  of  100,0(10  men,  which  were  marched 
soon  after  this  to  the  Danube,  would  have  been 
sent  into  the  Netherlands.     As  matters  went,  the 
states  and  the  people  enjoyed  a  complete  triumph 
over  their  sovereign.     They  refused  to  execute 
the  emperor's  articles  even  after  they  had  been 
materially  qualified ;  but,  as  the  danger  seemed 
over,  the  volunteers  consented  to  lay  down  their 
arms  by  a  given  day.     When  that  day  ai-rived— 
the  20th  of  September — a  quarrel  arose  between 
the  volunteers  in  Brussels  and  the  regular  troojis 
that  garrisoned  the  city  for  the  emjjeror,  and  seve- 
ral shots  were  fired  and  returned.     The  people 
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ran  to  take  jaart  with  the  volunteex's,  and  some 
companies  of  regulars  that  were  quartered  in  the 
suburbs  ran  to  support  their  comrades.  The  cry 
was  spread  that  the  emperor's  troops  were  acting 
on  a  concerted  scheme, and  were  aiming  at  nothing 
less  than  the  slaughter  of  the  good  citizens  and 
the  enforcement  of  all  the  suspended  edicts.  The 
excitement  was  terrible :  the  pavements  of  the 
streets  were  torn  up,  and  the  stones  were  carried 
to  upper  windows  and  to  the  tops  of  the  houses 
to  overwhelm  the  soldiery.  The  peasants  from 
all  the  country  round  about  Brussels  trooped  into 
the  town  armed  with  clubs,  scythes,  and  other 
rustic  implements.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
blood  was  spilled,  and  a  great  deal  more  must 
have  flowed,  if  Count  Murray  had  been  a  less  wise 
or  less  brave  man.  But  Murray  went  from  house 
to  house  showing  to  the  respectable  inhabitants 
how  perfectly  unfounded  were  their  apprehen- 
sions, and  how  small  the  numbers  of  the  regular 
ti-oops ;  he  walked  through  the  streets  though 
bullets  and  pa\ang  stones  were  flying  about ;  he 
reasoned  with  the  volunteers,  got  the  regulars 
into  the  barracks,  and  finally  succeeded  in  restor- 
ing tranquillity.  Captivated  by  this  temperate 
and  wise  conduct,  and  by  tlie  firmness  and  mo- 
deration of  his  views,  the  states  voted  the  subsi- 
dies, and  the  volunteers  laid  by  their  arms  and 
uniforms  a  few  days  after ;  and  thereupon  Count 
Murray  ))ublished  the  emperor's  declaration,  that 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  provinces  should  all 
be  preserved  entire  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
"Joyous  Entry."  If  Joseph  II.  had  been  study- 
ing to  show  how  governments  may  be  sunk  into 
contempt  and  sovereignties  overthrown,  he  could 
not  have  given  a  better  demonstration  than  that 
which  was  afl!"orded  by  the  course  and  the  ter- 
mination of  these  affaii-s.  We  shall  find  pre- 
sently, indeed,  that  the  appai-eut  termination  was 
only  a  suspension  of  the  contest.  In  England  it 
was,  however,  considered  exi)edient  to  reassemble 
parliament  much  earlier  than  liad  been  usual  for 
some  years  past ;  and  it  met  on  the  27th  of  Nov- 
ember. The  speech  from  the  throne  opened 
with  tlie  same  subject  with  which  the  sjjeech  at 
the  last  prorogation  had  closed — "the  unhappy 
tlifl'erences  subsisting  in  the  republic  of  the 
United  Provinces."  It  annouiiced  that  com- 
merce and  revenue  were  in  a  flourishing  state, 
and  that  the  country  was  likely  to  continue  in 
tlie  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  peace,  &c. ;  his 
majesty  at  the  same  time  regretting  that  the 
tranquillity  of  one  ])art  of  Europe  was  unhajipily 
interrupted,  as  war  had  broken  out  between 
Russia  and  the  Porte.  In  the  debate  on  the  ad- 
dress in  the  commons.  Lord  FieUling,  after  ex- 
pressing his  approbation  of  what  had  been  done 
by  ministers,  intimated  a  doubt  whether  they 
Jiatl  not  missed  a  favourable  opportunity  for  in- 
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sisting  on  the  demolition  of  the  stupendous  works 
that  were  carrying  on  at  Cherbourg.  Fox  fol- 
lowed Lord  Fielding ;  he  gave  his  fullest  apjiro- 
bation  to  the  energetic  conduct  of  ministers  in 
px'eventing  France  from  interfering  in  the  affairs 
of  Holland ;  and  he  declared  that  he  was  invari- 
ably of  opinion — that  it  was  a  fixed  and  unalter- 
able maxim  with  him — that  this  country  ought, 
whenever  occasion  requii-ed,  to  take  an  active 
and  vigorous  pjart  in  preserving  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe.  He  called  the  revolution  which 
had  been  effected  in  HoUand  by  Prussian  arms 
"the  restoration  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  Provinces."  Pitt  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion at  the  unanimity  which  prevailed  in  the 
house  upon  these  subjects. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent reign  several  jietitions  liad 
been  presented  to  parliament  against  the  slave- 
trade  altogether,  or  for  a  more  humane  treatment 
of  the  unfortunate  Africans  that  were  made 
slaves  and  carried  to  the  West  India  Islands. 
In  England,  as  in  America,  the  Society  of  Friends 
had  taken  the  first  step  in  this  direction ;  but 
they  had  been  followed  by  Englishmen  of  all 
sects  and  classes ;  the  subject  had  been  taken  up 
by  oratoi-s,  popular  )>oets,  and  other  writei-s  ;  and 
by  degi'ees  a  strong  feeling,  wide  and  general 
enough  to  be  called  a  national  feeling,  had  been 
created  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Ramsay  had  pub- 
lished his  Essiiy  on  the  Treatment  of  and  Traffic 
in  t'Slave^,  which  had  made  a  gi'eat  sensation ; 
Mr.  Thomas  Clarkson  had  published  his  Essay 
on  the  Slavery  of  the  Human  Species,  which 
had  made  a  still  deejier  impression ;  ajid  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  encouraged  and  aided  by  many 
warm  i-eligious  friends,  had  determined  to  devote 
his  parliamentary  life  to  this  one  great  subject. 
"God  Almighty,"  says  the  devout  orator  in  his 
private  journal,  "had  set  before  me  two  great 
objects— the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  and 
tlie  reformation  of  mannei-s." '  A  society  of  twelve 
o))ulent  London  merchants  and  bankers,  includ- 
ing the  excellent  Thornton,  and  having  for  their 
chairman  the  jjhilanthropic  Granville  Sharpe, 
had  formed  themselves  into  a  committee,  and  had 
adopted  measures  in  order  to  raise  funds  and 
collect  the  information  necessary.  The  society 
had  increased  rapidly,  and  committees  had  been 
established  or  subscriptions  raised  in  Manchester 
and  other  great  towns.  Influential  ladies  had 
also  devoted  their  exertions  to  this  humane  and 
benevolent  object,  and  had  everywhere  made 
converts  to  the  cause  of  the  abolitionists.  With 
thirty  petitions  lying  on  the  table,  Pitt  was  in- 
duced to  consent  to  issue,  in  the  month  of  Fel>- 
niary  of  the  present  year,  a  summons  to  certain 
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members  of  the  pvivy  council,  to  examine,  as  a 
board  of  trade,  the  state  of  our  commercial  intei-- 
course  with  Africa.  The  first  witnesses  heard  by 
the  privy  council  were  some  whom  the  African 
merchants  had  deputed,  and  who  endeavoured 
to  prove  not  only  the  absolute  necessity,  but  the 
absolute  humanity  of  tlie  slave  trade.  Counter- 
evidence  was  procured  by  Granville  Shar])e  and 
the  London  committee,  it  having  been  previously 


William  Wilberforce. — After  Sii-  T.  Lawrence. 

determined  that  the  London  committee  should 
alone  appear,  whilst  the  leaders  of  the  cause 
should  direct  their  movements  for  a  while  in 
secrecy.'  Wilberforce,  however,  undertook  to 
bring  forward  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  this  session.  As  he  was  member  for 
one  of  the  greatest  counties  in  the  kingdom, 
the  known  close  friend  of  the  jirime  minister, 
an  admirable  speaker,  and  a  man  universally 
esteemed,  the  matter  could  scarcely  be  in  better 
hands,  nor  could  a  better  beginning  have  been 
easily  made.  But  Wilberforce  fell  ill,  retired 
to  Bath,  and  left  the  motion  to  be  made  by  the 
premier,  who  was  solicited  thereto  not  merely 
by  his  friend,  but  by  Granville  Sharpe  and  the 
London  committee.  It  was  on  the  9th  of  May 
that  Pitt  rose  in  his  place,  and,  after  mentioning 
the  bad  state  of  health  of  his  friend,  moved 
the  following  resolution — "  That  this  house  will, 
early  in  the  next  session  of  parliament,  proceed 
to  take  into  consideration  the  circumstances  of 
the  slave  trade  complained  of  in  the  petitions 
presented  to  the  house,  and  what  may  be  fit  to 
be  done  thereupon."     He  added,  that  before  the 

'  Letter  from  Sir  Charles  Middleton,  as  cited  in  Life  of  Wil- 
berforce. 
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next  session  tlie  inquiry  instituted  by  the  privy 
council  would  be  bi'ought  to  such  a  state  of  ma- 
turity as  to  facilitate  the  investigation,  and  en- 
able the  house  to  proceed  to  a  decision,  founded 
equally  upon  principles  of  humanity,  justice,  and 
policy.  Burke,  who,  it  is  said,  had  thought  of 
taking  up  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade  eight 
years  before,  expressed  his  regret  at  the  delay 
now  proposed;  and  Fox  exclaimed  that  he  had 
almost  made  up  his  mind  to  immediate  abolition. 
Sir  William  Dolben  called  the  attention  of  the 
house,  not  to  the  suiferings  of  the  negroes  on  the 
African  coast,  nor  to  their  sufferings  from  the 
planters  in  the  West  India  Islands,  but  to  that 
intermediate  state  of  tenfold  misery  which  they 
suffered  on  their  voyage  from  the  coast  to  the 
West  Indies.  This,  he  said,  called  for  an  im- 
mediate remedy ;  for  if  they  waited  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  session,  an  average  of  10,000 
lives  would  be  sacrificed  before,  in  close  and 
horrid  slave  ships!  He  wished,  therefoz-e,  that 
this  pai't  of  the  subject  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration instantly;  and  that  some  regulations 
should  be  ado]jted  for  restraining  the  captains 
from  taking  above  a  certain  nund^er  of  slaves  ou 
board,  according  to  the  size  of  their  vessels,  and 
for  obliging  them  to  let  in  fresh  air  and  i)rovide 
better  accommodations  for  the  slaves  during  their 
passage.  Pitt's  resolution  was  agreed  to ;  and, 
on  the  21st  of  May,  Sir  VVilliani  Dolben  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  better  regula- 
tion of  the  transportation  of  slaves.  One  of  the 
most  important  regulations  he  proposed  was, 
that  no  ship  should  be  allowed  to  carry  more 
than  one  slave  to  each  ton  of  lier  burden  or  regis- 
ter, or  that  a  ship  of  250  tons  should  carry  S.^O 
slaves,  a  sliip  of  3(^0  tons  300  slaves,  and  no  more. 
On  the  26th  of  May  a  petition  was  ])resented 
from  the  merchants  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Liverpool,  stating  that  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade  would  be  attended  with  conse- 
quences little  short  of  ruin  to  many  of  tlie  peti- 
tioners, who,  under  the  faith  of  parliament,  had 
embarked  in  the  trade  and  invested  their  whole 
property  therein;  that  it  would  be  highly  injuri- 
ous to  the  interests  and  public  revenues  of  this 
country,  and  operate  as  an  effectual  bar  to  future 
commercial  emulation  and  enterprise ;  and  pray- 
ing to  be  heard  by  counsel  against  the  abolition 
or  restriction  of  the  trade,  before  any  resolutions 
or  bill  should  be  passed.  Accordingl}',  on  the 
2d  of  June,  counsel  were  heard  at  the  bar  of  the 
house.  These  learned  gentlemen,  as  instructed 
by  their  clients,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  even 
Sir  William  Dolben's  bill  would  be  ruinous  to 
Liverpool;  and  that  the  regulation  of  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  allowed  to  be  put  on  board  each 
vessel  in  proportion  to  its  tonnage  would  of  itself 
prove  the  ruin  of  the  slave  ti-ade  and  of  all 
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engaged  in  it.  They  produced  theii'  witnesses  to 
speak  to  this  effect,  and  to  jirove  that  the  cap- 
tains of  the  ships  ought  to  be  the  proper  judges 
as  to  what  amount  of  living  human  cargo  they 
could  cram  into  their  vessels.  But  the  only 
effect  of  the  arguments  and  evidence  was,  that 
the  house  was  induced  to  allow,  instead  of  one 
ton  to  each  slave,  three  tons  to  every  five  slaves. 
(Within  a  few  years  these  unwisely  cruel  slave 
merchants  of  Liverpool  were  compelled  to  con- 
fess tliat  this  forced  sacrifice  to  humanity  had 
actually  increased  their  profits  by  decreasing  the 
rate  of  mortality  on  the  voyage  from  what  it  had 
been  in  their  crammed  and  foul  old  ships.)  Sir 
William  Dolbeu's  bill  being  carried  by  consider- 
able majorities  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  taken  up  to  the  lords  on  the  10th  of  June. 
There  it  was  vehemently  opposed  by  Admiral 
Lord  Rodney,  who  was  a  good  and  humane  man, 
by  Lord-chancellor  Thurlow,  who  was  neither 
humane  nor  good,  and  by  several  otlier  peers. 
Tlieir  lordships  jmssed  the  bill,  but  introduced 
several  amendments,  which  were  considered  lus 
spoiling  its  spirit,  and  as  trencliing  on  the  privi- 
leges of  tlie  lower  house.  The  commons  there- 
fore passed  a  new  bill  witli  the  utmost  possible 
rapidity,  and  sent  it  up  to  the  lords,  who  finally 
concurred,  though  by  a  reduced  majority.  The 
bill  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  ilth  of 
July.  It  was  an  immediate  and  important  bene- 
fit to  the  Englisli  sailors  engaged  in  the  slave 
ships,  and  to  the  poor  Africans  that  remained  to 
be  tran.sported  year  after  year  to  the  western 
world  ;  and  the  vietoi-y  obtained  servetl  as  an 
encouragement  to  Ramsay, Clai-kson,  Wilberforce, 
Granville  Sliarpe,  Thornton,  and  tlie  other  active 
friends  of  the  blacks,  who.se  numbers  and  whose 
means  continued  to  increase  rapidly. 

On  the  11th  of  July  the  king  in  person  pi-o- 
rogued  parliament.  The  speech  from  the  throne 
mentioned  that  the  Emperor  of  Germany  had 
joined  the  Empress  of  Russia  in  the  war  against 
the  sultan  ;  and  also  that  his  majesty  had  entered 
into  treatit^s  with  his  good  brother  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  with  the  States-general  of  the  United 
Provinces,  which  he  hoped  would  be  jiroductive 
of  the  ha]ii)iest  consequences. 

The  king  a]ipeared  to  be  in  his  usual  robust 
state  of  healtli ;  but  some  weeks  after  the  proro- 
gation it  was  rumoured  that  he  was  unwell,  and 
that  he  had  gone  to  Cheltenham  by  the  advice 
of  his  physicians.  At  that  pleasant  sojourn  his 
majesty  was  seen  much  abroad ;  but  in  the  au- 
tumn, when  he  returned  to  Kew,  he  almost  dis- 
ap]ieared  entirely  from  the  public  eye,  and  mys- 
terious whis]iers  got  into  circulation  abroad  that 
his  mind  was  deranged.  The  belief  was  con- 
firmed by  his  not  holding  the  usual  drawing- 
rooms  at  St.  James's.     As  if  to  remove  the  im- 


pression a  drawing-room  was  held  on  the  24th 
of  October ;  but  the  king's  manner  and  conversa- 
tion only  confirmed  the  suspicion  in  those  wdio 
approached  him.  When  the  court  broke  up, 
Pitt  attended  him  in  the  closet.  It  is  said  that 
the  minister  clearly  perceived  the  unhappy  con- 
dition of  the  sovereign,  and  was  deeply  affected 
by  it :  but  if  this  were  the  case,  Pitt  certainly 
took  no  notice  of  it  at  the  time ;  and  the  next 
day  the  king  w»s  allowed  to  leave  London  for 
Windsor  as  if  he  were  sane  and  well.  Gi'eat 
pains  were  taken,  and  had  evidently  been  taken 
for  some  time  previously,  by  the  queen  and  the 
household,  to  conceal  the  dreadful  malady ;  but 
the  secret  could  not  be  kept  long,  and  the  suf- 
ferer himself  had  a  fearful  glimpse  of  the  worse 
which  was  to  follow.  On  the  5th  of  November 
he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  wildly  about  the 
forest  and  the  country  round  Windsor  for  five 
hours,  and,  meeting  his  second  son,  the  Duke 
of  York,  who  had  recently  returned  from  Ger- 
many, he  bui-st  into  tears,  and  said,  "He  hojjed 
he  should  die,  for  he  was  going  to  be  mad!"' 
Tliat  night  the  king  wa.s  in  a  maniac  state,  and 
the  madness  was  accomjjanied  by  a  bilious  fever, 
from  which,  for  several  days,  his  life  was  de- 
spaired of  as  well  as  his  reason.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  joined  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York  at 
Windsor,  and  Pitt,  as  prime  minister,  and  Thur- 
low, :is  chancellor,  made  journeys  thither  to  de- 
vise what  should  be  done  in  case  the  sovereign 
should  recover  from  the  fever,  but  not  from  the 
madness.  It  is  said  that  Pitt  paid  assiduous 
court  to  the  queen,  assuring  her  of  a  ])ro]ter  share 
of  authority  in  case  it  should  be  necessary  to  aj)- 
point  a  regenry  ;  and  that  Thurlow,  as  soon  as 
he  conceived  the  king's  malady  to  be  incurable, 
])aid  the  same  sort  of  court,  but  more  secretly, 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  There  had  never  been 
much  harmony  between  the  chancellor  and  the 
premier,-  and  the  disgi'ace  of  abandoning  and 
betraying  his  official  colleagues  was  a  triHe  in  the 
eyes  of  Thurlow,  if  thereby  he  should  be  enabled 
to  preserve  his  jiost  under  the  regency  and  keep 
the  great  seal  from  the  eager  clutch  of  hi.s  rival. 
Lord  Loughborough,  who  was  now  jnitting  him- 
self forward  as  the  chief  adviser  of  tlie  ju-ince. 

Fox  was  absent  on  the  Continent,  but  his 
return  was  daily  expected  and  most  anxiously 

•  Letter  to  Sheriiliuj  from  Captain  Paj-ne.  in  Moore's  Life  of 
Sheridan. 

-  "Their  tenijiers  were  iiidee<I  ill  sttited  to  co-ojx'rate  for  a 
leiijrth  of  time,  tliough  necessity  and  ambition  had  united  them 
against  Fox.  Thurlow  was  sullen,  and  oft«n  intmctitble :  Pitt, 
imiterious.  inflexible,  and  dictatorial.  Many  causes  had  com- 
bineil  to  widen  the  breach." — Sir  N.  W.  WnixalTs  Fos^hunumt 
Mcni'iir.^.  But  Thurlow — who,  with  all  his  roughnesf",  w.xs  one 
of  the  greatest  dissenil)Iers  that  ever  lived— would  certainly  have 
continued  to  act  as  Pitt's  steady  frienil.  but  for  his  convictions 
that  the  king  woiiUl  not  recover,  and  that  Fox  would  be  prime 
minister  mider  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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looked  for  by  the  Whig  party.  As  parliament 
stood  prorogued  for  the  20tli  of  November,  and 
as  thei-e  was  now  no  voice  competent  to  prorogue 
it  again  to  a  more  distant  day,  it  was  resolved  to 
assemble  a  full  cabinet  council  at  Windsor  to 
consider  of  the  measures  which  might  be  required 
in  so  unprecedented  a  conjuncture.  The  council 
met,  and  Thurlow,  who  by  possessing  the  great 
seal  had  in  a  manner  all  the  sovereignty  that  was 
left  in  the  land,  took  a  part  in  the  deliberations 
without  i-evealing  his  plans  or  intentions.  The 
physicians  were  examined,  and  their  report  con- 
vinced Thurlow  that  the  king  would  never  again 
be  capable  of  holding  the  reius  of  government. 
When  the  anxious  consultation  was  ended  and 
the  council  broke  up.  Lord  Camden  asked  the 
chancellor  if  he  would  accompany  him  back  to 
town.  Thurlow  excused  himself,  saying  he  had 
a  friend  at  Windsor,  to  whom  he  wished  to  pay 
a  visit.  Lord  Camden's  suspicions  were  excited, 
and  he  contrived  to  learn  that  Thurlow's  friend 
at  Windsor  was  no  other  than  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  to  whom  he  no  doubt  communicated  all 
that  had  passed  in  the  council.  During  the 
sharp  political  contest  which  followed,  Thiirlow 
was  discovered  to  have  been  several  times  closeted 
with  Sheridan,  and  once,  at  least,  in  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert. 

On  the  20th  of  November  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  assembled  pursuant  to  the  proroga- 
tion ;  but  as  there  was  no  authority  for  ojiening 
the  session,  the  lords  and  the  commons  remained 
in  their  respective  chambers.  In  the  upper 
house  the  lord-chancellor  notified  the  cause — 
the  malady  of  the  king — of  parliament  being  al- 
lowed to  assemble  without  the  usual  forty  days' 
notice  and  summons  to  meet  for  the  despatch  of 
business  ;  and  then  Earl  Camden,  the  lord-presi- 
dent of  the  council,  after  stating  that  he  had 
found  no  instance  in  which  either  House  of  Par- 
liament had  proceeded  to  business  until  the  ses- 
sion had  been  opened  in  the  usual  form,  moved 
that  the  house  should  adjourn  to  the  4th  of  De- 
cember. Pitt  made  the  same  announcement  in 
the  lower  house,  and  both  houses  adjourned  for 
a  fortnight.  Days,  and  nights  too,  were  spent 
in  deliberation  and  in  active  intrigue ;  and  the 
varying  opinions  of  the  jihysicians  gave  rise  to 
great  perplexity  and  indecision  in  the  minds  of 
calculating  politicians.  Fox,  though  he,  travelled 
homeward  with  extraordinary  speed,  did  not  ar- 
rive until  the  end  of  November. 

On  the  4th  of  December  parliament  reassem- 
bled, and  both  houses  were  full,  for  ministers  had 
issued  circulars  to  their  friends,  and  the  heads  of 
opposition  had  done  the  same  ;  and  without  any 
of  these  summonses  there  would  have  been  a  full 
attendance.  Men  of  all  parties  had  hm-ried  up 
to  town  on  learniuff  the  nature  of  the  king's  dis- 


order; and  from  the  middle  of  November  London 
had  been  crowded  and  excited  to  an  unusual  de- 
gree.   In  the  peers,  Lord  Camden  announced  that 
the  continuance  of  the  king's  illness  rendered  him 
incapable  of  meeting  his  parliament,  and  that  all 
the  other  functions  of  government  were  thereby 
suspended.  His  lordship  then  declared  it  to  be  his 
opinion  that,  in  this  dismembered  state  of  the  legis- 
lature, the  right  devolved  on  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  to  make  such  provisions  for  supplying 
the  defect  as  should  be  adequate  to  the  necessity 
of  the  case;  but  that  it  was  necessary,  before  any 
step  could  be  taken  in  so  delicate  a  business,  that 
the  deficiency  should  be  fully  ascertained.    With 
this  view  his  lordship  moved  that  the  minutes  of 
the  privy  council  taken  in  examining  the  physi- 
cians should  be  read,  and  that,  that  being  done, 
they  should  be  taken  into  consideration  on  Mon- 
day, the  8th  of  December.    In  the  commons  pre- 
cisely the  same  course  was  pursued  by  Pitt,  who 
now  saw  his  rival  Fox  seated  in  his  usual  place 
on  the  opposition  benches,  but  presenting  an  a])- 
]iearance  that  was  anything  rather  than  joyous  or 
exultant.    From  the  fatigue  he  had  undergone  in 
his  rapid  journey,  and  from  other  causes  wherein 
the  mind  was  probably  more  concerned  than  the 
body.  Fox  looked  dispirited,  haggard,  and  worn. 
The  speaker  intimated  his  doubt  whether  in  the 
present  defective  state  of   parliament  he  could 
issue  writs  for  new  elections  to  supply  the  places 
of  some  members  who  had  died  during  the  recess. 
It  was  determined  that  the  speaker  was  competent 
to  issue  the  writs;  and  then  the  house  adjourned 
for  four  days.     During  that  interval,  the  private 
information  Pitt  received  from  some  of  the  physi- 
cians (for  even  the  medical  camp  was  divided  into 
Whigs  and  Tories,  or  Foxites  and  Pittites'),  in- 
duced him  to  believe  the  king  would  recover.    As 
soon  as  the  house  met,  on  the  8th,  he  rose  and 
proposed  that  a  committee  of  twenty-one  mem- 
bers  should  be   appointed  to   examine  all  the 
physicians.    Fox  was  not  present—  it  was  said  he 
was  too  ill  to  attend — but  Burke,  who  appears  to 
have  been  but  little  consulted  by  the  prince  or 
his  part}',  adjured  the  house  not  to  sacrifice  any 
of   their  constitutional  privileges  at  this  crisis, 
and  least  of  all  the  right  to  examine  evidence  at 
their  own  bar.     Pitt's  motion  was  carried  with- 
out a  division,  and  the  committee  of  twenty-one 


'  "  As  men  are  naturally  led  to  take  the  direction  of  their  wishes, 
the  physicians  who  were  friendly  to  the  opiwsition  confidently 
predicted  that  there  was  no  hope  of  the  king's  recovery.  Dr. 
Warren,  especially,  was  the  chief  authority  on  this  side  ;  and  his 
and  the  prince's  adherents  set  themselves  in  direct  opiwsition  to 
the  Willises,  who  with  equal  confidence  predicted  the  king's 
recovery.  The  language  on  the  one  side  was,  that  if  a  regency 
should  once  be  established,  the  king  would  never  be  suffered 
again  to  resume  his  authority ;  that  of  the  other,  that  ministei-s 
were  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  restore  him  to  his  power,  and  the 
Willises  were  said  to  be  the  supporters  of  the  plot." — Wilber- 
force,  Memoranda. 
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was  appointed,  with  liiinself  as  their  chairman. 
On  the  same  evening  the  Marquis  of  Stafford 
made  a  similar  motion  in  the  upper  house,  and  a 
committee  of  peers  was  appointed  for  the  same 
purpose.  All  this  time  Thurlow,  who  might  have 
been  expected  to  do  the  work  which  Stafford  and 
Camden  had  done,  remained  inactive  and  silent. 
His  object  still  was  to  avoid  committing  himself 
with  either  party  until  he  should  be  able  more 
accurately  to  calculate  the  chances  of  the  king's 
recovery  ;  but  his  conduct  excited  susj)icion  and 
di.sgust.  The  luifortunate  king  was  now  removed 
from  Windsor  to  Kew,  and  placed  more  immedi- 
ately under  the  care  of  Doctor  Willis.  On  the 
10th  of  December,  Pitt,  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  commons,  presented  the  report  of 
their  examination  of  the  physicians,  which  was 
read  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  Di-s.  Richard 
Warren,  Sir  George  Baker,  Willis,  Gi.sborne,  Ad- 
dington.  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  and  Reynolds  coincided 
in  opinion  as  to  the  probable  recovery  of  their 
patient:  Dr.  Willis  spoke  the  most  hopefully, 
and  as  if  convalescence  had  already  begun.  Pitt, 
whose  evident  object  was  to  sj)in  out  time  with- 
out coming  to  any  decision,  now  moved  tliat  an- 
other committee  should  be  appointed  to  examine 
the  journals  of  the  house  and  report  precedents 
of  such  proceedings  as  might  have  been  had  in 
cases  of  the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal  autho- 
lity  being  prevented  or  interrupted  by  infancy, 
sickness,  infirmity,  or  otherwise,  with  a  view  to 
provide  for  the  same.  Fox  was  again  in  his  place, 
having  recently  attended  a  great  consultation  at 
(  arlton  House.  He  rose  as  soon  a.s  Pitt  had 
finished  speaking,  and  objected  to  the  motion  as 
nugatory  and  productive  of  unnecessary  and  im- 
proper delay.  He  said,  the  right  lionoui-able 
gentleman  knew  very  well  that  no  precedent  was 
to  be  found  in  which,  at  the  same  time,  there  ex- 
isted an  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  of  full  age 
and  capacity.  He  said  lie  wa.s  fully  convinced, 
ujion  consideration  of  the  principles  and  practice 
of  the  constitution,  and  of  the  analogy  of  the 
common  law  of  the  land,  that  whenever  the  sove- 
reign, from  sickness,  infirmity,  or  other  incapa- 
city, was  unable  to  exercise  the  functions  of  his 
high  olVice,  the  heir  apparent,  being  of  full  age 
and  capacity,  had  as  indisputable  a  claim  to  the 
exercise  of  the  executive  power,  in  the  name  and 
on  behalf  of  the  sovereign,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  such  incapacity,  as  in  case  of  his  natural 
demise.  Pitt  said  to  a  friend  sitting  near  him, 
"I'll  unwhig  that  gentleman  for  the  rest  of  his 
life !"  And,  then  rising,  the  Tory  premier,  whose 
tenure  of  place  depended  on  a  different  view  of 
the  case  being  adopted  by  parliament,  poured 
forth  a  torrent  of  pure  Whiggism  against  the 
head  and  chief  professor  of  that  creed,  whose  ad- 
vancement to  power  now  depended  upon  the  as- 


sertion of  Tory  principles,  or  the  establishment 
of  unshackled  hereditary  right  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  popular  will  and  the  elective  quality 
of  the  British  crown.  With  an  appearance  of 
patriotic  indignation,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer declared  Fox's  doctrine  to  be  little  short 
of  treason  against  the  constitution.  He  insisted 
that  the  heir  apparent  had  no  more  right,  in  the 
case  alleged,  to  the  exercise  of  the  executive 
power  than  any  other  subject  in  the  realm  ;  and 
that  it  belonged  to  the  two  remaining  branches 
of  the  legislature,  in  behalf  of  the  people,  to  make 
such  provision  for  sup])lying  the  temporary  de- 
ficiency as  they  might  think  most  proper.  Fox 
rejoined,  that,  the  sovereignty  of  these  kingdoms 
being  hereditary,  and  no  parliament  existing 
which  could  legally  alter  the  succession,  nothing 
but  a  case  of  imperious  necessity,  which  at  present 
did  not  exist,  could  justify  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  in  assuming  to  themselves  the  right 
of  setting  aside  the  heir  apparent  from  the  re- 
gency, or  imposing  limitations  an<l  restrictions 
on  his  authority.  Burke  followed  Fox,  and  de- 
clared, with  bitter  sarcasm,  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  chancellor  of  tlie  exchequer  would  goto  change 
the  character  of  the  sovereignty  from  hereditary 
into  elective,  and  to  convert  parliament  into  a 
sort  of  Polish  diet.  He  said  that,  since  it  was 
proposed  to  make  him  an  elector  on  the  regency, 
he  hoped  he  should  be  excused  if  he  gave  his 
vote  for  a  Prince  of  Wales  whose  amiable  disposi- 
tion was  one  of  his  many  recommendations,  in 
jireference  to  a  competitor,  the  prince  opposite 
(Pitt),  who  was  threatening  the  su]iportei-s  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  right  with  the  penalty  of  con- 
structive treason  I 

The  minister's  motion  was  canned  without  a 
division;  and  a  committee  of  twenty -one  was  ayi- 
pointed  to  sit,  with  the  usual  jiowers,  to  look  for 
precedents,  which,  in  reality,  did  not  exist.  The 
day  following,  the  president  of  the  council  (Cam- 
den) made  the  same  motion  in  the  lords.  He 
strongly  condemned  the  doctrine  which  had  been 
advanced  by  Fox  ;  and  he  maintained,  jis  Pitt 
liad  done,  that  the  right  and  duty  of  naming  the 
regent,  and  limiting  his  power,  belonged  exclu- 
sively to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  two  re- 
maining branches  of  the  legislature.  Chancellor 
Thurlow  was  still  mute ;  but  his  rival,  Lough- 
borough, boldly  defended  Fox's  position  and  the 
prince's  hereditary  right  to  the  regency,  as  being 
analogous  both  to  the  law  of  the  land  and  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution  ;  and  as  steering  clear 
of  the  embarrassments  and  dangei-s  which  must 
arise  from  the  opposite  course.  He  ridiculed  the 
notion  of  having  an  hereditary  succession  to  the 
sovereignty  aiwi  an  elective  regency.  Lords  Stor- 
mont  and  Porchester  supported  Lough borougli ; 
Lord  Stanhope  took  the  opposite  side;  and  then 
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Tliurlow,  the  veritable  image  of  a  chaucellor  in 
doubt,  growled  a  few  words,  and  no  more,  imply- 
ing that  Loughborough's  doctrine  was  new  to 
him.  On  the  next  day,  the  12th  of  December, 
the  report  of  the  committee  was  brought  up,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed,  in  the  commons;  and  Fox 
then  rose  to  complain  that  his  doctrine  had  been 
misrepresented  by  Lord  Camden.  Fox  had  pre- 
viously declared — what  certainly  was  only  form- 
ally true,  if  true  at  all — that  he  had  had  no  com- 
munications with  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  this  deli- 
cate subject ;  and  he  now  repeated  that  he  sjioke 
merely  as  an  individual  member,  without  autho- 
rity from  the  {jrince.  He  said  he  had  been  made 
to  assert  that  the  prince  had  a  right  to  assume 
the  royal  authority;  but  he  believed  that  he  had 
never  used  the  woi'd  assume;  and  what  he  un- 
doubtedly meant  was,  that  the  right  was  in  the 
prince,  but  that  the  adjudication  of  the  possession 
was  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  If  he  had 
used  the  word  assume,  it  was  only  in  the  careless- 
ness of  debate ;  and  he  certainly  did  not  mean 
that  the  jjrince  ought  now  to  take  the  regency 
without  the  consent  of  parliament.  Pitt,  who 
accepted  this  explanation,  intimated  very  plainly 
that  the  limitations  and  restrictions  of  the  powers 
of  the  regent  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  nume- 
rous and  severe,  so  that  the  king's  lawfvd  autho- 
rity might  be  returned  unimpaired  into  his  hands 
as  soon  as  his  majesty  should  recover.  By  this 
time  the  Whigs  were  convinced  that  their  claim- 
ing the  regency  as  a  matter  of  right  had  no  chance 
of  success  in  either  house;  and  their  scheme  now 
was  to  fight  off  the  question  and  avoid  any  formal 
decision  on  that  doctrinal  point.  On  the  15th  of 
December,  Earl  Fitzwilliam  observed  in  the  lords 
that  it  was  veiy  inexpedient  at  such  a  crisis,  and 
when  all  parties  were  agreed  that  by  right  or  by 
vote  the  prince  was  to  be  regent,  to  go  into  dis- 
cussions of  abstract  political  questions.  Lord 
Camden  replied  that,  as  the  most  essential  rights 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  had  been  called 
in  question,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  they 
should  not  be  left  in  a  doubtful  and  unsettled 
state.  Thurlow,  still  doubting  about  the  possi- 
bility of  the  king's  speedy  recovery,  and  discour- 
aged in  his  hope  of  making  a  good  bargain  with 
the  prince  and  the  Whigs,  who  were  evidentl}' 
committing  themselves  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  law  propounded  by  Loughborough,  deplored, 
with  a  laughable  attempt  at  pathos,  that  such  a 
question  had  ever  been  started;  but  said  that,  as 
it  had  been  brought  forward,  he  could  not  see 
how  they  could  avoid  coming  to  some  determina- 
tion upon  it.  Pitt  therefore  pursued  his  course; 
and,  on  the  16th  of  December,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on 
the  state  of  the  nation,  he  moved  three  resolu- 
tions.    The  first,  which  merely  affirmed  the  in- 


disposition and  incapacity  of  the  king,  was  passed 
unanimously.  The  second  resolution  asserted 
that  it  was  the  right  and  duty  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  to  provide  the  means  of  supplying 
the  defect  of  the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal 
authority  in  such  manner  as  the  urgency  of  the 
case  might  seem  to  recjuire.  And  the  third  re- 
solution was — "  That  for  this  purpose,  and  for 
maintaining  entire  the  constitutional  authority 
of  the  king,  it  is  necessar}'-  that  the  said  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons  of  Great 
Britain,  should  determine  on  the  means  whereby 
the  royal  assent  may  be  given  in  parliament  to 
such  bill  as  may  be  passed  by  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  respecting  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
and  authorities  of  the  crown,  in  the  name  and  on 
the  behalf  of  the  king,  during  the  continuance  of 
his  majesty's  present  indisposition."  Ui)on  these 
two  last  resolutions  there  was  more  eloquent,  and 
passionate,  and  thoroughly  earnest  debating  than 
had  been  heard  in  that  house  for  many  a  year. 
The  Whigs  had  every  possible  motive  for  exer- 
tion that  can  animate  a  party:  if  their  adversaries 
triumphed,  it  was  clear  that  such  restrictions 
would  be  laid  on  the  power  and  patronage  of  the 
regent  as  w^ould  make  it  next  to  impossible  for 
Fox,  as  his  minister,  to  carry  on  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  thing  was  not  iniprecedented  ;  the  two 
great  parties  had  interchanged  political  principles 
and  professions — the  Whigs  had  been  heard 
clamouring  for  prerogative  and  the  hereditary 
rights  of  princes,  and  the  Tories  had  been  heard 
clamouring  for  the  rights  of  the  parliament  and 
the  people,  before  now ;  but  still  it  was  curious 
to  watch  a  combat  in  which  Pitt  had  to  maintain 
and  declare  that  the  assertion  of  the  inherent 
right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  one  of  those 
exploded  ideas  of  indefeasible  right  which  had 
fallen  into  contempt;  and  Fox  had  to  adjure  the 
house  not  to  recur  to  the  primary  axioms  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  abstract  rights  of  the  people. 
Lord  North,  ailing  and  blind,  spoke  with  great 
spirit  against  the  resolutions,  being  the  first  to 
rise  and  oppose  Pitt.  The  master  of  the  rolls, 
the  Lord-advocate  of  Scotland,  the  attorney  and 
solicitor  general  to  the  queen,  spoke  long  and 
learnedly  in  support  of  the  ministerial  proposi- 
tions and  on  regencies  in  general.  Fox  combated 
their  arguments,  and,  though  ill  and  suffering, 
fought  like  a  man  whose  very  existence  depended 
on  the  issue ;  and,  in  fact,  so  utterly  shattered 
was  Fox's  fortune  and  credit,  that  it  did  seem  to 
depend  on  the  issue,  whether  he  should  not  be 
condemned  to  owe  the  means  of  a  comfortable 
existence  to  the  bounty  of  his  friends.  The  com- 
mittee divided  on  the  motion,  "That  the  chair- 
man report  progress"  (implying  the  non-adoption 
of  the  first  resolution),  which  was  rejected,  but 
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by  a  much  dimiuished  ministerial  majority,  the 
numbers  being  only  268  against  204.  Pitt's 
second  and  third  resolutions  wei-e  then  put  and 
carried  without  any  debate.  The  exertions  which 
Fox  had  made  proved  so  injurious  to  his  broken 
health,  that  the  next  day  he  was  unable  to  at- 
tend; and  on  account  of  his  illness  the  house  ad- 
journed till  the  19th.  On  that  day  Pitt,  being 
called  upon  by  Sir  John  Sinclair  to  state  distinctly 
liow  he  intended  to  represent  the  third  estate,  and 
give  legality  to  the  act  of  parliament  which  he 
])roposed  for  defining  and  limiting  the  authority 
of  tlie  regent,  boldly  announced  that  he  meant 
to  employ  the  great  .seal,  as  if  his  majesty  were 
not  in  a  state  of  infirmity  and  incapacity,  but 
competent  to  issue  the  usual  order  to  his  lord- 
chancellor.  Pitt's  three  resolutions,  which  had 
jiassed  in  committee,  were  now  brought  up  and 
debated.  Fox,  who  had  endangered  his  life  in 
fleeing  home  over  rough  French  roads,  spurred 
on  by  the  hope  of  having  the  reins  of  government 
])ut  into  his  hands  almost  as  soon  as  he  should 
arrive  at  Carlton  House,  although  able  to  attend, 
was  still  too  unwell  to  take  any  prominent  part 
in  the  debate;  but  his  cause  was  ably  supported 
b3'  Sir  (»rey  Cooper,  Windham,  and  others. 

As  the  house  was  exhausted,  tlie  debate  was 
adjourned  to  the  23d,  when  a  most  spirited  and 
exciting  struggle  ensued  on  Pitt's  proposal  for 
holding  the  sovei-eiguty  to  be  for  the  moment  in 
a  piece  of  wax  impressed  by  a  symbol.  Fox, 
thougli  still  evidently  weak  and  in  pain,  was  in 
Ills  ]>lace,  and  spoke  for  a  short  time  with  much 
:nii Illation.  He  was  vigorously  supported  by 
Lord  North,  who,  in  losing  his  sight,  had  not 
lo.st  his  wit,  his  enviable  good  humour,  or  his 
admirable  ability  and  promptness  as  a  debater; 
and  he  was  sustained  heart  and  hand  by  Burke, 
who  opened  the  debate,  and  delivered  one  of  his 
choicest  harangues.  Though  firm  to  Fox  and  to 
his  party,  Burke  was  not  moved  by  the  encourage- 
ments and  strong  incentives  which  had  operated 
upon  his  friends ;  and  he  declared  to  the  house 
that  he  had  had  no  part  in  any  consultations 
about  the  regency:  that  he  knew  as  little  of  the 
interior  of  Carlton  House  as  he  did  of  Bucking- 
ham House.  At  this  moment  liis  assertion  Avas 
undoubtedly  true ;  but  it  appeai-s  that  he  was 
called  into  Carlton  House  consultations  very  soon 
after.  Pitt's  scheme  was,  nevertheless,  approved 
by  a  somewhat  larger  majority  than  had  attended 
him  on  the  ])revious  divisions;  and  then  the  three 
resolutions,  having  been  all  received,  were  ordered 
to  be  communicated  to  the  lords  at  a  conference, 
wherein  their  lordships'  concurrence  was  to  be 
desired.  This  conference  took  place  on  the  mor- 
row, the  24th  of  December,  and  none  of  the  lords 
were  so  hearty  in  their  concurrence  as  the  lord- 
chancellor.     Thurlow  had  at  last  made  up  his 


mind  on  two  very  important  points  —  that  the 
king  was  likely  to  recover  very  soon — and  that 
if  he  did  not  recover  there  was  no  permanent 
reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  Whigs,  who,  indeed, 
were  bound  by  the  honour  of  party  to  prefer  his 
rival,  Loughborough.  He  had  had  frequent  and 
close  communications  with  the  physicians,  and 
had,  no  doubt,  found  other  means  of  prying  into 
the  interior  of  Kew  Palace,  and  ascertaining  the 
real  condition  of  the  king.  It  is  said  that  Willis 
had  pledged  his  reputation  to  him  that  the  un- 
happy malady  could  not  be  of  long  duration,  and 
that  the  king's  temperate  and  orderl}'  mode  of 
life  gave  promise  of  health  and  longevit}'.  And 
so  cunning  a  man  as  Thurlow  could  not  possibly 
avoid  perceiving  that  Fox,  even  in  conferring 
with  him,  regarded  him  with  feelings  of  dislike. 
Thus  Thurlow  was  as  much  thrown  off  by  the 
Whigs  as  he  threw  himself  off  from  them  on  his 
selfish  calculation  of  chances.  Such  double-deal- 
ing at  such  a  crisis,  together  with  the  sure  know- 
ledge that  it  had  not  been  concealed,  was  enough 
to  have  sunk  any  other  man  ;  but  Thurlow  was 
not  like  other  men,  and  he  braved  the  matter 
witli  an  audacity  and  a  cant  that  will  render  his 
name  immortal.  He  stood  up  from  beside  the 
woolsack  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and,  with  an 
awful  solemnity  of  manner,  undertook  the  defence 
of  the  king's  sacred  rights  against  the  claims  of 
the  prince  and  the  wicked  Whigs.  He  seemed 
to  pour  out  the  whole  strength  of  his  heart  and 
soul  in  a  passionate  eulogy  on  the  superhuman 
virtues  of  his  sovereign:  he  said  his  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  many  favoui-s  graciously  conferred  was 
great  beyond  the  jiower  of  expression  ;  and  he 
ended  with  the  memorable  exclamation:  "When 
I  forget  my  king,  then  may  God  forget  me ! '' 
According  to  Wilberforce,  the  same  motives  by 
which  Thurlow  had  been  actuated,  liad  led  to 
many  unprincipled  and  shameless  desertions  by 
political  speculatoi-s,  chiefly  in  the  upper  house, 
who  thought  they  could  not  be  too  early  in  wor- 
ship])ing  the  rising  sun,  and  who  were  afterwards 
gi-ievously  disappointed  at  the  king's  recover}'. 
Tlie  steadier  peers  were,  however,  numerous 
enough  to  carry  the  question  upon  Pitt's  three 
resolutions,  to  negative  a  motion  of  amendment, 
and  to  appoint  a  committee  to  acquaint  the  com- 
mons at  a  conference  that  they  concurred  with 
them.  A  strong  protest  was  entered  and  signed 
by  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Cumberland  and  forty- 
six  other  peers. 

We  cannot  here  detail  the  very 
long  debates  and  proceedings  which 
followed.  They  are  solely  interesting  as  party 
histor}'.  Pitt's  regency  bill,  which  wa.^  intro- 
duced on  the  16th  of  January,  and  which  in- 
vested the  Prince  of  Wales  with  the  royal  au- 
thority, subject  to  various  limitations  and  cogent 
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restrictions,  never  came  into  operation — nor  was 
its  fate  to  be  considered  as  a  constitutional  pre- 
cedent. In  1811,  when  a  recurrence  of  the  king's 
unhappy  malady  rendered  a  regent  necessary,  the 
question  was  debated  with  more  calmness  and 
practical  wisdom ;  it  was  considered,  in  all  its 
bearings,  by  eminent  constitutional  lawyers  and 
writers ;  and  the  regency  bill,  which  was  then 
passed,  and  which  was  acted  upon  until  the  death 
of  George  III.  in  1820,  is  the  act  which  stands 
as  a  precedent,  and  which  alone  is  the  pro])er 
subject  of  study.  We  need  merely  say  that  the 
Whigs  in  their  first  impatient  move  committed 
a  blunder,  which  greatly  injured  their  party,  in 
claiming  tlie  regency  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  as 
a  matter  of  right  without  previous  consent  of 
parliament ;  that  parliament  and  the  ministerial 
framers  of  the  bill  wei-e  really  placed  in  a  most 
difficult  dilemma,  for,  if  they  gave  too  much  power 
to  the  regent,  the  restoration  of  authority  to  the 
king,  who  was  not  then  an  old  man,  and  who  was 
likely  to  recover,  must  have  been  rendered  ditti- 
cult  and  in  various  ways  embarrassing;  and  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  gave  too  little  power  to 
the  regent,  they  must  have  destroyed  or  injured 
his  efficiency  as  representative  of  tlie  third  estate, 
and  thus  impaired  the  monarchic  part  of  the  con- 
stitution. The  whole  tendency  of  Pitt's  scheme 
was  in  the  latter  direction,  and  nothing  but  his 
inward  conviction  that  the  king  must  soon  re- 
cover can  excuse  many  portions  of  his  regency 
bill.  It  was  no  time  for  trying  experiments; 
the  flames  of  revolution  kindled  in  France  were 
spreading  rapidly  through  the  European  conti- 
nent, and  soon  thrones  and  dynasties  were  swept 
away  and  obliterated  as  if  they  had  never  been. 
When  the  Whigs  were  making  quite  sure  of  a 
long  tenure  of  office  under  the  regent,  the  king 
recovered.  On  the  9th  of  Februai-y  it  was  re- 
ported in  the  ministerial  circles  that  his  majesty 
was  much  better.  On  Thursday,  the  19th,  Lord- 
chancellor  Thurlow  sonorously  announced  to  their 
lordships  that,  from  the  official  reports  of  the 
physicians,  it  appeared  that  his  gracious  majesty 
had  been  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  convales- 
cence ;  that  the  accounts  just  received  conveyed 
the  happy  news  that  that  improvement  was  still 
progressive.  On  Tuesday,  the  24th,  the  chan- 
cellor informed  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  had 
that  morning  attended  his  majesty,  by  his  express 
command,  and  had  found  him  perfectly  recovered ; 
on  the  25th  the  king  was  pronounced  perfectly 
free  from  his  complaint ;  and  a  j^aper  was  posted 
at  St.  James's,  stating  that,  by  his  majesty's  com- 
mand, the  physicians  were  to  issue  no  more  bul- 
letins. The  personal  po]5ularity  of  the  sovereign 
had  increased  wonderfully;  it  was  already  a 
habit  to  call  him  "  the  good  old  king,"  to  ])oint 
to  his  moral,  domestic  modes  of  life,  and  to  con- 


trast them  with  those  of  the  young  and  gay  jn-ince: 
the  dreadful  malady  of  his  majesty  only  endeared 
him  the  more  by  exciting  compassion  and  sym- 
pathy ;  and  in  their  generous  feelings  for  the 
individual,  jaeople  were  but  too  apt  to  overlook 
the  inconveniences  and  dangers  that  might  pos- 
sibly have  attended  his  restoration  to  the  throne. 
The  city  of  London,  which  had  once  been  the 
great  centre  of  opposition,  was  now  enthusiasti- 
cally loyal;  and,  though  Fox  and  the  Whigs 
maintained  their  superiority  in  Westminster,  the 
capital  and  its  thickly  peopled  neighbourhood 
gave  very  strong  proofs  of  their  preferring  the 
restored  government  of  the  king  with  Pitt's  min- 
istry, to  the  untried  government  of  the  pi'ince 
with  a  Whig  cabinet.  The  Whigs,  in  fact,  wei'e 
still  labouring  under  that  heavy  burden  of  un- 
popularity which  they  had  imposed  upon  them- 
selves by  the  coalition ;  several  of  their  leaders 
were  suspected  of  a  want  not  merely  of  political 
principle,  but  of  common  honesty :  in  the  heat  of 
debate  on  the  regency  bill  they  had  delivered 
sentiments  highly  offensive  to  all  loyal  subjects, 
or  to  all  the  admirers  of  "the  good  old  king;"  and 
their  disrespect,  their  heat,  and  vehemence  were 
attributed  entirely  to  their  selfish  impatience  to 
obtain  the  emoluments  and  honours  of  office.  We 
shall  not  attempt  either  to  condemn  or  justify 
these  feelings ;  we  merely  state  what  appears  to 
have  been  the  fact  in  1789— that  the  Whig  party 
in  the  nation  was  decidedly  in  the  minority,  and 
its  eloquent  leaders  distrusted  even  by  many  of 
those  who  admired  their  abilities  and  genius. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  an  elaborate  report  from 
the  privy  council  on  the  slave  trade  being  laid 
upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  together 
with  petitions  for  and  against  the  abolition  of 
that  traffic,  it  was  voted,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  that  the  report,  with  other  papers, 
should  be  immediately  taken  into  consideration 
by  a  committee  of  the  whole  house.  In  com- 
mittee, Wilberforce,  who  in  private  had  received 
promises  and  encouragement  from  his  friend  the 
premier,  made  a  long  speech,  and  concluded  with 
moving  twelve  resolutions  condemnatory  of  the 
traffic  and  the  barbai'ous  treatment  of  African 
slaves.  Pitt  said  he  was  willing  that  the  resolu- 
tions should  be  entered  on  the  journals.  Burke 
and  Fox  supported  Wilberforce  with  their  usual 
animation.  Fox  applauded  Wilberforce  for  pro- 
posing to  do  what  he  thought  it  their  duty  to  do 
— completely  to  abolish  the  traffic.  He  was  glad 
that  the  propositions  were  to  be  put  upon  the 
journals,  for  if,  unfortunately,  the  attempt  should 
fail,  it  might  succeed  another  year.  He  felt  cer- 
tain that  sooner  or  later  it  must  succeed,  and  that 
our  example  would  be  followed  by  other  nations. 
In  the  end,  the  further  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion was  adjourned  to  the  next  session. 
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War  between  Russia  and  Turkey — Weakness  of  the  Turkish  military  resources — Slow  progress  of  the  Russians  in 
the  war — They  are  joined  by  the  Austriaus — Losses  of  the  Austrians  on  the  Danube  by  malaria — Russian  plan 
of  the  campaign — Siege  of  Oczakofl' — Its  capture  by  the  Russians — Discontent  of  the  Empress  Catherine  at  the 
small  success  of  the  campaign — Russian  intrigues  in  Sweden — The  Swedes  take  the  part  of  Turkey — Engage- 
ment of  the  Russian  and  Swedish  fleets  in  tlie  Gulf  of  Finland — Progress  of  the  King  of  Sweden  and  his  army 
in  Finland  —  He  is  impeded  by  the  treachery  of  his  nobles  —  The  Danes  invade  his  kingdom  —  Thej'  are 
obliged  to  desist  by  the  mediation  of  England — Successes  of  the  Austrians  and  Russians  against  the  Turks — 
Revolution  in  Sweden — Downfall  of  its  aristocracy— Compromising  policy  of  the  British  government  among 
the  warring  parties— The  Swedish  king's  progress  retarded  by  this  proceeding — His  successes  over  the  Russians 
^Ile  is  defeated  in  Russian  Finland — Political  commotions  renewed  in  the  Netherlands— The  Emperor 
Joseph  annuls  his  concessions— He  appoints  new  governors  for  the  Netherlands — The  war  commences  in  the 
towns — A  republican  spirit  fostered  by  the  emperor's  despotic  proceedings — His  troops  defeated  and  garrisons 
driven  out  of  the  country — His  suspicions  of  the  Prince  de  Eigne— The  prince's  judicious  advice  to  tlie  emperor 
— Conciliatoi-y  declarations  of  the  emperor  to  tlie  Netherlanders — They  refuse  his  offers  and  proclaim  their 
independence- They  compel  Dalton,  the  governor  of  Brussels,  to  capitulate — Their  negotiations  with  the 
Freucli  revolutionists — Joseph's  hojjeless  attempts  to  appease  them — Affairs  of  France — Growing  popularity  of 
republicanism — Necessity  of  a  change  in  French  government — Character  of  the  French  at  this  period — Louis 
XVI.  advised  to  take  the  work  of  reform  into  his  own  hands— Improvements  suggested  by  his  ministers  — 
Dislike  of  Louis  to  the  greater  part  of  their  suggestions  —  Unpoi)ularity  of  his  partial  reforms  —  Necker 
appointed  comptroller-general — His  previous  history — His  character  and  ]iolitical  proceedings^His  schemes 
of  economy  thwarted — He  publishes  a  statement  of  the  finances  of  the  kingdom — Outcry  against  the  revela- 
tion— He  resigns  office — Extravagance  of  his  successor  Calonne — Necessity  of  fresli  taxation— Assembly  of 
Notables  convoked — It  refuses  to  sanction  Calonne's  new  ta.xes — He  resigns,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Toulouse — His  inefficiency — The  "Assembly  of  Notables"  dissolved  and  a  "Bed  of  Justice"  substituted. 


HE  war  wliicli  the  ambition  uf  the 
Czarina  Catherine  had  kindled  in 
the  East,had  spread  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  Baltic,  and  had  been 
far  from  obtaining  the  grand  re- 
sults, and  the  si)eedy  termination 
wliieli  the  empress  had  hoi)ed  for  in  fii-st  com- 
mencing hostilities  against  the  sultan.  The 
Turkish  eni]tire  in  Europe,  which  had  appeared 
in  lier  eyes  so  weak  and  crazy  as  merely  to  re- 
quire a  shake  to  bring  it  to  the  ground,  liad 
withstood  three  campaigns,  and  resisted  for  two 
years  the  united  efforts  of  two  great  powers  ;  and 
that,  too,  without  an  elHcient  ally  of  any  kind. 
It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  Turks 
were  greatly  indebted  to  tlie  stupidity  of  the 
Russians  and  Austrians.  Nothing  else  couUl 
have  saved  Constantinojile  even  at  this  period. 
The  janizaries,  who  formed  the  great  miiss  of 
Turkish  infantry,  were  little  better  than  an  un- 
disciplined rabble,  who  not  only  refused  to  sub- 
mit themselves  to  any  change,  but  also  prevented 
the  introduction  of  any  imjirovemeut  in  all  the 
other  corps  of  the  army.  They  were  more  terri- 
ble to  their  own  government  and  to  the  unarmed 
population  than  tliey  were  to  the  enemy.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  these  janizaries  had  been 
among  the  very  best  troo])s  in  the  world,  but  they 
were  now  the  worst.     The  very  numerous  cavalry 


were  equally'  undisciplined,  and  only  fit  to  act  as 
light  cavalry.  The  artillery,  in  s|)ite  of  all  the 
eHorts  made  by  that  ingenious  and  loquacious 
Frenchman  the  Baron  de  Tott,  was  in  a  pitiable 
condition.  As  to  the  commissariat,  properly 
sj)eaking,  the  Turks  had  none  ;  their  medical  and 
surgical  staff  consisted  of  ignorant  Ijarbers  from 
Constantinople,  and  a  few  Italian  quacks.  The 
officers  of  the  army,  from  the  commander-in-chief 
down  to  the  subalterns,  were  alike  ignorant  and 
obstinate.  In  the  fii-st  campaign,  in  the  year 
1787,  when  they  had  to  contend  only  with  the 
Russians,  commanded  by  Prince  Potenikin,  jirime 
minister,  commander-in-chief,  and  lover  to  Cath- 
erine, the  Turks  had  been   defeated   in  almost 

I  every  encounter  by  the  very  imjierfect  science 
and  tactics  of  the  enemy.  Still,  however,  the 
Russians  had  done  little  more  tlian  keep  their 
gi'ound  in  the  Crimea;  they  had  made  no  imjior- 
tant  advance  in  the  direction  of  the  Danube  and 
Constantinople  ;  and  after  every  defeat  the  Mus- 
sulmans, who  were  not  deficient  in  animal  cour- 
age, seemed  ready  to  fight  again.     In  the  spring 

I  of  1787,  when  the  Emperor  .Joseph  met  Catherine 
at  Cherson,  he  had  pledged  himself  to  co-o]ierate; 

j  but  it  was  not  until  the  close  of  that  year  that 
the  Austrians  really  entered  upon  the  war  by 

I  making  an  inglorious  attenqit   to  surprise  Bel- 

I  gi-ade  previously  to  any  declaration  of  hostilities. 
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The  Austrians  failed  completely  in  this  their  dis- 
honourable beginning.  After  several  humiliat- 
ing failures  of  the  like  kind,  the  Emperor  Joseph, 
on  the  10th  of  February,  1788,  issued  at  Vienna 
a  formal  declaration  of  war  against  the  Ottoman 
Porte.  Having  gradually  collected  a  great  army 
on  the  Danube  and  the  frontiers  of  Servia,  he 
took  tlie  field  in  person  in  the  mouth  of  April. 
On  the  24th  of  April  he  captured  tlie  insigniiicant 
fortress  of  Sehubatz,  on  the  Danube ;  but  nearly 
at  the  same  time  another  jiart  of  the  Austrian 


Turkish  Janizaries.'— From  l)e  Olisson,  Talileuu  general  de  I'Einpire  Otlionian 

.army  sustained  a  defeat  at  Dobitza.  In  the  war 
of  posts  and  detachments  which  followed,  the 
Austrians  could  boast  of  few  advantages,  and 
were  several  times  defeated.  The  Prince  of  Saxe 
Coburg,  who  commanded  one  of  the  grand  divi- 
sions of  Joseph's  army,  having  crossed  the  Dnies- 
ter with  the  intention  of  establishing  himself  in 
Moldavia  and  cutting  off  all  supplies  from  the 
important  fortress  of  Choczim,  found  liimself 
obliged  to  contend  during  three  successive  days 
with  a  Turkish  army  ;  and  if  he  was  not  defeated, 
he  could  scarcely  boast  of  more  than  a  drawn 
battle.  The  Pacha  of  Bosnia  defeated  a  lai-ge 
Austrian  detachment  on  the  river  Save.  The 
siege  of  Choczim,  an  ill-constructed  place,  which 
ought  to  have  been  taken  by  a  skilful  enemy  in 
less  than  three  weeks,  occui)ied  the  Austrians 
more  than  three  months,  and  it  was  not  taken  at 
last  without  great  sacrifices.  Belgrade  could  not 
be  taken  at  all  this  campaign.  Marshal  Landohn, 
who  had  proved  himself  worthy  of  contending 
with  Frederick  the  Great,  gained  some  successes 
on  the  side  of  Croatia,  but  they  were  unimportant; 
and  even  this  able  veteran  was  foiled  more  than 
once  by  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  country. 


•  1,  Coul  Kihaya,  a  superior  officer.     2,  Muliznt  Aga,  also  a 
superior  officer.     3,  Aschda,  an  inferior  officer.     4,  Trooper 
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The  miasmata  of  the  Danube,  its  confluent 
streams,  and  the  bogs  and  marshes  had  proved 
more  destructive  to  the  Austi'ians  than  balls  and 
scimitars  ;  and  the  emperor  had  swelled  the 
frightful  list  of  disease  and  death  by  one  of  his 
philosophical  innovations.  Some  physicians  at 
Vienna  had  persuaded  him  that  vinegar  was  not 
merely  a  specific  for  malaria  fevers,  but  an  abso- 
lute panacea ;  and  Joseph  had  ordered,  as  an  ex- 
periment, that  in  a  part  of  his  army  the  rations 
of  wine  should  be  stopped  and  the  ti^oops  made 
to  drink  nothing  but 
vinegar  and  water.  The 
men  died  faster  than  be- 
fore— they  perished  like 
i-otten  sheep.  On  the 
other  side,  the  Russians 
who  were  to  descend  the 
Crimea  to  co  -  operate 
on  the  Danube,  scarcely 
got  beyond  the  Dnieper. 
They  had  deluded  Josejjh 
with  other  assurances, 
but  their  jjlan  was — and 
it  is  a  plan  which  Rus- 
sia has  steadily  pursued 
for  some  generations — to 
make  sure  of  every  ste]) 
of  ground  by  Avhich  they 
were  ad  vancing,to  enlarge 
and  secui'e  their  jjosses- 
sions  at  the  head  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  so  gradually  to  extend  and  push 
forward  tlie  frontier  of  their  empire.  The  means 
placed  at  their  disposal  were  inmiense.  By  the 
month  of  June,  from  120,000  to  150,000  men  of 
all  arms,  with  130  pieces  of  ai'tilleiy,  besides  a  vast 
park  of  heavy  battering  cannon  and  mortars,  ap- 
peared on  the  river  Bug;  and  while  a  portion  of 
this  force  under  General  Romanzoff  watched  the 
frontiers  of  Poland  and  Lithuania,  the  rest,  with 
the  exception  of  some  detachments,  marched 
down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper  under  the 
command  of  Potemkin.  The  greater  part  of  the 
country  through  which  they  passed  was  already 
laid  waste  by  a  barbarous  and  jjrolonged  warfare, 
and  was  now  feeling  the  double  curses  of  plague 
and  famine.  Except  the  green  forage  for  their 
horses,  the  Russians  were  obliged  to  bring  every 
article  of  consumption  from  a  great  distance; 
and  their  ccmvoys  were  not  nnfi-equently  inter- 
cepted and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Tartars  of  the 
Crimea,  who  were  generally  well  mounted,  and 
rapid  and  expert  as  light  cavalry.  The  grand 
object  of  the  cam]:)aigu — and  none  other  was  ef- 
fected—was the  siege  of  Oczakoff,  near  tlie  mouth 
of  the  Dnieper.  The  Russians  had  been  for  some 
time  labouring  to  create  a  navj''  in  those  parts ; 
but  the  Turks  had  still  the  su]ieriority  on  the 
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Black  Sea,  auil  the  capitan- pacha  hastened  to 
the  Dnieper.  But  the  mouth  of  that  river  which 
spreads  into  a  Uman,  or  broad  swampy  lake,  with 
mud-banks  and  sand-banks,  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  ]^ass,  and  in  very  few  places  alfords  water 
enough  for  ships  of  the  line.  The  Russians,  too, 
had  supplied  their  deficiency  in  shipping  by  con- 
structing a  great  number  of  immense  flat-bot- 
tomed boats,  and  enormous  floating  batteries, 
which  could  cross  the  linian  in  all  directions,  and 
when  necessary  retire  to  the  shallows,  where  the 
fire  of  the  Turkish  ships  could  not  reach  them, 
for  the  liman  is  fram  six  to  seven  miles  broad. 
It  was  uj)on  these  floating  batteries,  which  were 
put  under  the  direction  of  the  Prince  of  Nassau, 
who  had  served  with  the  French  and  Spaniards 
at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  and  there  witnessed  the 
effect  of  English  red-hot  balls  on  much  more  stu- 
jjendous  constructions,  that  the  success  of  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  siege  of  Oczakoff  mainly  depended. 
They  wei-e  mounted  with  the  heaviest  of  the  bat- 
tering cannon  and  with  l)ombs,  and  were  manneil 
with  artillerymen  and  the  choicest  part  of  the 
Russian  line.  Tliere  was  a  paucity  of  sailors, 
but  little  seamanship  was  required  in  such  craft 
and  in  such  watei-s.  The  combats  which  took 
place  were  not  sea-fights,  were  not  even  river- 
fights,  but  fights  among  fens,  bogs,  and  marshes. 
The  Russians  had,  however,  some  sloops,  fri- 
gates, and  at  least  three  large  shij)s,  which  were 
manned  by  saiioi-s  of  all  nations,  and  by  Greeks*, 
who  were  well  accjuainted  with  all  the  difficulties 
and  intricacies  of  the  navigation. 

After  several  most  .sanguinary  contests,  the 
brave  but  stupid  old  cajutan-paclia  was  driven 
down  the  Black  Sea  to  Varna.  The  siege  of 
Oczakoff  was  then  pressed  ;  but  it  was  not  until 
the  17th  of  December  that  a  good  breach  was 
made,  and  the  place  stormed.  Even  then  the 
Turks  made  a  desperate  i-esistance,  fighting  be- 
hind the  breach  and  in  tlie  streets  of  tlie  town 
until  they  were  borne  down  by  numbers  and 
their  powder  was  exhausted.  According  to  ac- 
counts publisheil  at  Vienna,  7400  Turks  were 
slaughtered  in  the  assault,  besides  tho.se  that  were 
afterwards sabreil  in  the  houses;  and  about  3000 
I'emained  jn-isonei-s  of  war  after  the  carnage  hatl 
ceased.  The  Russians  gave  all  the  honour  to 
St.  Nicholas ;  and  as  soon  as  the  news  arrived  at 
St.  Petereburg  an  unusually  grand  Te  Deum  was 
ordered  to  be  sung.  A  few  more  sucli  sieges 
would  have  ruined  the  Russian  ai-mj'.  Though 
Oczakoff  remained  to  her,  Catherine  was  discon- 
tented and  irritated.  She  had  been  tliwarted  in 
her  cani]>aign  by  powers  slie  could  not  reach,  and 
by  Britain  in  particular,  which,  if  it  had  thought 
proper  to  jmt  fortli  its  strength  and  enter  into 
the  war  as  the  ally  of  Turkey,  might  not  only 
have  saved  Oczakoff,  and  caused  the  utter  anni- 


hilation of  Pofemkin  and  his  army,  but  might 
also  have  destroyed  the  whole  navy  of  Russia  in 
the  Baltic  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  And  Eng- 
land, although  she  did  not  do  a  tithe  of  what  she 
might  have  done,  intimated  very  plainly  that 
Russia  should  not  dismember  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, nor  establish  a  maritime  influence  in  the 
Archipelago.  If  there  were  any  predilections  in 
favour  of  the  aiitocratess  they  were  nourished 
rather  by  Fox  than  by  Pitt.  From  France  she 
had  nothing  to  expect  but  enmity  ;  for  nothing 
but  the  dei)lorable  state  of  its  finances  and  the 
precipitate  steps  of  the  revolution  prevented  the 
French  court  from  succouring  its  ancient  ally 
the  sultan;  but  Catherine  applied  to  all  the  other 
maritime  powei-s  of  Europe  for  assistance,  or  at 
least  for  a  tacit  acquiescence  in  her  scheme.  In 
Holland,  as  the  stadtholder  had  been  reinstated, 
the  will  and  voice  of  England  prevailed  over  the 
czarina's  diplomacies,  and  .slie  was  refused  any 
Dutch  ships  or  seamen.  Sweden  would  promise 
no  more  than  to  remain  neutral  —  a  promise 
not  intended  to  be  kept — and  strict  orders  were 
i.ssued  that  no  Swedish  ships  or  seamen  should 
join  the  Russian  expedition.  Denmark  was  more 
favoui'ably  disposed  towards  the  czarina,  but 
wished  to  avoid  committing  itself  until  it  should 
be  known  in  what  light  Great  Britain  would  re- 
gard the  armament  collecting  in  the  Baltic.  The 
London  Gazette  soon  gave  the  fiat  by  jirohibiting 
British  seamen  from  entering  into  any  foreign 
service;  and  this  jiroclamation  was  accompanied 
by  a  notice  to  the  contractors  fur  English  ship- 
|)ing  that  they  must  renounce  their  engagements; 
that  the  ships  wovdd  not  be  permitted  to  proceed; 
and  that  government  was  determined  to  maintain 
the  strictest  neutrality.  Hereupon  all  serious 
thoughts  of  sending  the  Baltic  fleet  to  the  Medi- 
terranean wei-e  given  up  by  Catherine.  Many 
evils  were  thus  undoubtedly  spared  the  Turks ; 
but,  through  events  which  happened  very  soon 
after,  the  detention  of  her  fleet  at  home  proved 
the  gi'eatest  piece  of  good  fortune  that  could  have 
ha]>pened  to  the  czarina. 

Though  the  court  of  Stockholm  had  i  romised 
neutrality,  they  resented  a  long  series  of  humilia- 
tions, calamities,  and  spoliations,  and  were  eag- 
erly looking  for  an  opportunity  of  vengeance  and 
reprisal.  Catherine  had  done  her  best  in  bribing 
a  portion  of  the  beggarly  and  coiTupt  aristoci*acv 
of  Sweden,  who  acted  towards  her  as  so  many  of 
the  Scotch  nobility  had  done  towards  Queen 
Elizabeth  ;  but  since  the  i-evolution  of  1772  these 
Swedish  nobles  had  lost  their  jx)wer  and  their 
influence,  and  had  sc^arcely  a  voice  in  the  state. 
The  Russian  minister  at  Stockholm  contrived, 
however,  to  make  a  gi-eat  ]iarty,  and  to  set  on 
foot  a  cabal  or  plot  among  the  nobles,  who  only 
wished  to  re-establish  the  aristocratic  coustitu- 
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tion,  which  the  reigning  king  had  pulled  down 
about  their   ears.      These    Swedes,  who   called 
themselves  patriots,  were  ready  to  expose  their 
country  to  its  most  powerful  and  worst  enemy — 
to  lay  it  prostrate  before  the  ukases  of  Catherine, 
provided  only  they  should  be  enabled  to  hum- 
ble their  king,  and  re-elect  their  old  oligarchy, 
which  had  been  selfish,  low-spirited,  disgraceful 
alike  to  nobility,  king,  and  peojile,  to  every  one 
that  bore  the  name  of  Swede.     The  almost  abso- 
lute government  which  had  been  raised  on  their 
fall  w^as  iu  every  way  preferable  to  their  old  con- 
stitution.    While  the  king  was  incensed  by  the 
discovery  of  the  Russian  intrigues  in  his  own 
capital,  he  received  overtures  from  Constantino- 
ple, promising  numerous  advantages  if  he  would 
make  a  diversion  on  the  side  of  the  Baltic.     As 
the  constant  enemy  of  Russia,  the  sultan  was 
regarded  as  the  natural  friend  of  Sweden  ;  there 
were  ancient  alliances  between  the  two  powers, 
and  ever  since  the  day  when  Charles  XII.,  flee- 
ing before  the  C^^zar  Peter,  sought  I'efuge  among 
the  Turks  at  Bender,  the  popular  traditions  and 
feelings  of  the  Swedish  people  had  been  highly 
favourable  to  the  Ottomans.     Moreover,  a  brave 
and  most  martial  peojile  could  not  see  the  most 
fertile  territories  of  the  old  Swedish  monarchy 
occupied  by  the  Russians  without  an  ardent  de- 
sire of   recovering  them   by  force  of   arms,  or 
through  the  chances  of  war,  by  which  the  czars 
and  czarinas  had  obtained  jiossession  of  them. 
The  flower  of  the  Russian  army  was  engaged  far 
away  on  the  frontiers  of  Turkey.     One  victory 
over  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Baltic  might  pos- 
sibly enable  the  Swedes  to  regain  Finland,  or  to 
dictate  their  own  terms  in  St.  Petersburg ;  while 
anything  like  a  demonstration,  made  in  time  and 
with  spirit,  might  induce  the  empress  to  recall 
part  of  her  troops  from  the  Turkish  war.     The 
Swedish  government  was  hampered  and  checked 
by  its  poverty  ;  but  a  Spanish  ship  passed  the 
Sound,  ascended  the  Baltic,  and  landed  at  Stock- 
holm some  chests  well  filled  with  gold  and  silver 
which  the  sultan  had  sent  round  from  the  Le- 
vant.    The  total  amount  was  estimated  at  about 
£400,000  sterling — a  large  sum  for  a  country  so 
poor  as  Sweden.      The  Swedish  fleet  was  got 
ready  for  sea  with  all  possible  speed,  and  the 
army  was  recruited.     To  quiet  the  jealousies  of 
his  neighbour  the  King  of  Denmark,  his  Swedish 
majesty  gave  out  that  he  was  merely  putting 
himself  in  a  state  of  defence,  which  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  formidable  appearance  of  the 
Russian  fleet,  and  by  the  vast  preparations  mak- 
ing liy  the  czarina.     "Could  one  have  believed," 
said  the  witty  Prince  de  Ligne,  "that  this  crazy 
old  Ottoman  empire  would  have  been  so  near 
]i]aciug  the  empire  of  Riissia  in  the  saddest  state  ? 
The  plan  of  the  Turks  was  a  very  fine  one,  for  if 


the  King  of  Sweden  had  commence<l  his  attack 
three  weeks  sooner  or  three  weeks  later,  and  if 
the  capitan  -  pacha  had  succeeded  in  destroying 
the  wretched  flotilla  in  the  liman,  the  king  might 
have  gone  to  Petersburg  and  the  pacha  to  Cher- 
son."  In  the  month  of  June,  Gustavus,  with  the 
van  of  his  army,  marched  into  Finland.  He 
took  several  towns,  the  people  declared  for  him, 
and  the  Russians  were  driven  from  the  field.  At 
the  same  time  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Suder- 
mania,  took  the  command  of  the  Swedish  fleet ; 
and,  with  fifteen  sail  of  the  line  and  ten  frigates, 
appeared  ofl"  Cronstadt.  Petersburg  was  thrown 
into  extreme  alarm  and  confusion ;  but,  instead 
of  venturing  into  the  Neva,  the  Swedes  bore 
away  in  quest  of  the  Russian  fleet,  which  was 
cruising  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  On  the  17th  of 
July  a  terrible  battle  was  fought.  The  action 
began  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  was 
maintained  with  the  greatest  fury  until  night, 
when  the  hostile  fleets  fell  asunder,  about  equally 
crippled  and  damaged,  and  with  a  terrible  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded.  Both  Swedes  and  Rus- 
sians claimed  the  victory  ;  Ixit  the  obstinate  ami 
sanguinary  affair  certainly  ended  in  a  drawn 
battle,  or,  if  there  were  any  slight  advantage,  it 
was  on  the  side  of  the  Swedes,  whose  force  was 
very  inferior.  The  engagement  proved  that  the 
lessons  of  Greig  and  the  other  British  officers  had 
not  been  thrown  away,  and  that  the  Russians 
were  rapidly  improving  as  sailors. 

Gustavus,  who  was  advancing  as  a  conqueror 
through  Finland,  was  obliged  to  halt  and  turn 
back  by  treachery  and  disafi"ection  in  his  own 
camp.  He  had  prepared  his  brave,  well-disci- 
plined, and  well-appointed  troops  for  an  attack 
on  the  city  of  Fredericksham,  the  capture  of 
which  might  have  opened  to  him  the  road  to  the 
capital  of  Russia,  when  several  of  his  principal 
ofiicers — men  of  the  noblest  families,  whose  no- 
bility had  been  worse  than  }>lebeianized  by  Rus- 
sian gold — refused  to  lead  on  the  ti'oops  to  the 
attack,  or  to  march  beyond  Finland.  In  vain 
the  king  remonstrated,  and  in  vain  he  sent  the 
most  conspicuous  of  the  malcontents  under  an 
arrest  to  Stockholm  ;  he  found  that  the  disaff'ec- 
tion  was  universal  among  his  officers,  and  that 
nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  to  march  back 
to  his  capital.  Apparently  before  he  reached 
Stockholm,  he  received  intelligence  that  his 
loving  cousin,  the  King  of  Denmark,  urged  on 
by  Catherine's  subsidies,  had  fitted  out  a  great 
armament,  which  was  invading  the  southern  and 
most  fertile  provinces  of  Sweden  from  the  side 
of  Norway.  He  had  no  army  with  him :  the 
greater  part  of  the  3.5,000  men,  at  whose  head  he 
had  recently  marched  in  the  direction  of  Peters- 
burg, had  laid  down  their  arms,  and  the  rest 
remained  on  the  boi'ders  of  Finland,  under  the 
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commaud  of  his  second  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Ostrogothia.  He  issued  a  spirited  prodaniation 
to  his  people,  and  flew  to  the  bold  uiiiiers  and 
mountaineers  of  Dalecai'lia,  whose  valour  had 
tirst  placed  his  family  ou  the  throne,  and  whose 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  dynasty  of  Gusta- 
vus  Vasa  Wcis  unabated.  These  V>rave  men  armed 
as  best  they  could,  and  followed  their  king.  In 
the  meantime  tlie  Danes,  commanded  by  the 
Prince  of  Hesse,  had  found  little  or  no  resistance. 
They  had  gained  possession  of  Stronstad  and 
Uddewalla,  had  crossed  the  river  Gotha,  and 
were  within  sight  of  Gothenburg,  the  principal 
commercial  town  of  Sweden.  That  important 
and  almost  defenceless  place  was  on  tlie  point  of 
cai)itulating  when  Gustavus  and  his  Dalecarlians, 
on  the  3d  of  October,  threw  themselves  into  tlie 
town.  There  was  no  longer  any  talk  of  cajjitu- 
lation  ;  but  the  means  of  defence  were  still  so  de- 
fective as  to  render  the  situation  of  the  king  very 
precarious.  But  at  this  moment,  the  peremptory 
voice  of  Great  Britain,  which  was  well  deliveied 
by  our  ambassador  at  the  Dani.sh  court,  put  an 
end  to  the  danger  of  his  Swedish  majesty  and 
his  good  city  of  Gothenburg.  Mr.  Elliot  told 
tlie  crown  ])rince,  the  son  of  the  unfortunate 
Matilda  of  England,  wlio  was  ruling  in  the  name 
of  his  insane  or  imbecile  father,  that  Great  Bri- 
tain, Prussia,  and  Holland  had  united  in  a  treaty 
of  mutual  alliance,  and  were  determined  to  act 
as  mediators ;  that  a  Prussian  army  was  reaily 
to  enter  Holstein,  and  that  an  Englisli  fleet  would 
sail  for  the  Baltic,  unless  the  Danes  immediately 
ceased  their  hostilities,  and  quitted  tlie  territories 
of  the  King  of  Sweden  ;  and,  under  the  dictation 
of  the  British  ambassador,  an  armistice  was  con- 
cluded, and,  the  Prince  of  Hesse  retired  with  his 
Danes  into  Norway.  The  war  between  Sweden 
and  Russia  was  left  to  itself.  All  hostilities 
wore  interrupted  by  the  dreadful  winter;  but 
there  was  no  truce  or  intermission  to  Catherine's 
intrigues  with  the  disaffected  and  corrupt  Swedish 
nobles. 

Late  in  the  autuniu  the  Emperor  Joseph  re- 
turned to  Vienna  in  a  wretched  state  of  health. 
Tlie  fatigue  and  excitement  of  the  Tui'kish  cam- 
paign, his  bitter  disappointment,  and  a  malaria 
or  marsh  fever,  had  oomjiletely  luiderminetl  his  ' 
weak  constitution,  and  he  never  again  enjoyed  a 
(lay's  health.     He  was,  liowever,  induced  by  Ca-  j 
therine  to  reject  pacific   overtures  which   were  i 
made  to  him  by  the  sultan,  and  to  continue  the 
joint  war  against  Turkey.      Before  the  winter 
was  well  over,  new  levies  of  troops  were  marched  ] 
towai'ds   the   Turkish    frontiers,  to    sufiply   tlie 
jdacea  of  the  veterans  wlio  had  perished  in  the 
preceding  summer  and  autumn.     Fortunately  for 
those  whose  lives  and   military  cliaracter  were  | 
cfiuceriied,  the  emperor's  health  did  not  permit  , 


him  to  take  the  field  in  person,  and  the  army 
was  thus  freed  fi'om  his  perpetual  and  injudi- 
cious interference  in  all  its  movements,  and  in 
every  one  of  its  departments.  The  chief  com- 
mand was  given  to  old  Marshal  Haddick,  with 
the  witty  Prince  de  Ligne  for  his  second.  The 
Prince  of  Saxe  Coburg  was  intrusted  with  the 
corps  on  the  frontiers  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
and  was  to  act  in  concert  with  the  invincible 
Suvarott',  whom  Catherine  had  detached  in  that 
direction  with  a  strong  division  of  Russians. 
The  Prince  of  Hohenlohe  took  the  command  of 
the  Austrian  array  on  the  frontiers  of  Transyl- 
vania ;  and  old  Marshal  Laudohn  commanded  on 
the  side  of  Croatia.  Collectively,  all  these  corps 
c/'a/v/ie«  exceeded  150,000 men.  The  campaign  was 
on  the  whole  successful,  if  not  very  brilliant.  The 
Turks  wei'e  discouraged  and  distracted  by  a  great 
variety  of  causes.  There  was  a  scarcity  of  money 
and  jirovisions  even  in  the  cajiital ;  but  in  the 
]>rovinces  which  had  been  the  seat  of  war,  there 
was  desolation  and  absolute  famine.  On  the  7th 
of  April  (1789),  before  the  campaign  had  well 
begun,  Sultan  Abdul  Hamet  fell  down  iu  a  fit  in 
tlie  streets  of  Constantinople,  and  died  that  niglit 
or  the  following  morning.  His  nephew  and  suc- 
ces.sor,  Selim,  was  young,  nish,  and  wholly  ine.x- 
I)erienced,  witli  an  unfortunate  turn  for  precipi- 
tating changes  ami  reforms,  and  an  impolitic  dis- 
regard of  the  feL-iings  and  superstitions  of  the 
Turks.  Tiie  late  sultan  and  grand  vizier  had 
acted  on  the  offensive  against  the  Austrians,  and 
on  the  defensive  against  tiie  Russians;  but  now 
Selim  and  his  new  vizier  changed  the  ]»lan  of  the 
war,  and  determined  to  act  off'ensively  against 
the  Russians,  and  defensively  against  the  Aus- 
trians. The  Turks  fought  bravely,  but  they  were 
everywhere  crushed  by  the  superior  discipline  of 
tlieir  enemies.  They  were  defeated  in  every 
battle,  and  driven  from  every  fortress  they  at- 
tempted to  defenil.  Belgnule  was  taken  by  Mar- 
shal Laudohn,  and  Bender  by  Potenikin.  Before 
winter  set  in  the  Russians  gained  possession  of 
Bialogi'od  or  Ackernian,  at  tiie  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  and  of  several  other  ])laces  on  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea.  They  had  been  gi-adually  ex- 
tending their  frontier  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Dauube ;  and  they  had  actually  reduced  every 
important  i)lace  between  that  river  and  the  Bug 
and  Dnie)>er.  Some  trifling  combats  had  taken 
place  on  the  Black  Sea  between  the  ships  of  the 
caintan-pachaand  the  czarina's  flotilla  or  flotillas; 
the  Russians  here  felt  their  inferiority,  and  only 
escaped  destruction  by  running  into  mouths  of 
rivers,  or  to  the  shallows,  whither  tlie  Turkish 
ships  of  the  line  could  not  follow  them.  If 
Catlierine  had  possessed  in  the  Black  Sea  a  fleet 
equal  to  that  which  she  had  in  the  Baltic,  the 
passage   of  the   Bosphorus,  with  its   then   con- 
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temptible  batteries  and  fortifications,  might  have 
beeu  forced  with  little  difficulty  or  danger,  and 
the  proud  mosques  and  serais  that  stand  on  the 
seven  hills  of  Constantinople,  and  the  arsenal 
and  dockyard  on  the  Golden  Horn,  with  all  the 
shipping  in  that  port,  might  have  been  bom- 
barded, battered,  burned,  and  destroyed. 

Ever  since  the  close  of  the  preceding  year  a 
certain  Baron  de  Thorns,  formerly  Russian  con- 
sul at  Alexandria,  had  been  labouring  in  secret 
to  excite  the  Mameluke  beys  to  a  fresh  insur- 
rection against  the  Porte.  But  the  Russian  fleet 
was  still  kept  in  the  Baltic  by  the  hostility  of 
the  King  of  Sweden.  On  his  return  to  his  capital 
at  the  close  of  1788,  Gustavus,  although  relieved 
from  the  Danish  invasion,  found  himself  sur- 
rounded by  cabals,  intrigues,  and  difficulties  of 
almost  every  kind.  The  nobility  seemed  set 
against  him  as  one  man  ;  the  army  left  in  Fin- 
land had  desi>ised  his  autho- 
rity, and  had  concluded  a  truce 
with  the  Russians  without  his 
consent  and  even  without  his  _  -^ 

knowledge.  Confident,  how- 
ever, in  the  steady  attachment 
of  the  Swedish  people,  Gusta- 
vus summoned  a  diet  to  meet 
in  Stockholm.  Tlie  northern 
liberty  had  taken  various 
forms.  In  Sweden  it  exhi- 
bited itself  in  four  separate 
orders,  sitting  in  distinct 
houses  or  chambers.  Before 
these  four  ordei*s   assembled,        ^  "^ 

the  king  had  consulted  with  _^_ 

the  magistrates  and  principal  ^we 

citizens  of  his  capital ;  he  had 
explained  to  them  how  his 
bright  hopes  had  been  blighted 
by  the  intrigues  of  his  inveterate  enemy,  and 
by  the  mutinous  spii'it  of  his  officers,  and  he 
had  succeeded  in  convincing  them  that  neither 
he  nor  any  other  sovereign  would  ever  be  able 
to  govern  the  kingdom  with  honour,  and  re- 
cover all  it  had  lost,  unless  some  material  al- 
terations were  made  in  that  part  of  the  consti- 
tution which  hampered  the  royal  prerogative  in 
the  declaration  and  conduct  of  war.  The  diet 
of  the  states  assembled  on  the  26th  of  January 
(1789).  The  order  of  nobles,  and  all  who  had 
formerly  belonged  to,  or  been  connected  with 
the  senate,  displayed  a  decided  hostility  to  the 
king,  and  began  by  accusing  him  of  designs 
against  the  constitution.  The  three  other  orders, 
the  clergy,  the  burghers,  and  the  peasants — for 
even  the  ]ieasantry  formed  a  state  and  were  re- 
presented like  the  rest — were  apparently  as  much 
devoted  to  the  king  as  the  nobles  were  opposed 
to  him,  and  their  loyalty  was  notably  increased 


by  his  proposing  a  law,  which  was  afterwards 
carried,  for  extending  certain  privileges,  hitherto 
possessed  exclusively  by  the  nobility,  to  all  the 
other  orders,  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of 
Swedes,  and  even  to  foreigners  who  became  per- 
manent inhabitants  of  the  country.  But  this 
was,  of  course,  considered  as  a  fresh  injury  by 
the  aristocrats,  who  understoodby  Swedish  liberty 
merely  that  part  of  it  which  secured  them  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  old  jvrivileges  and  immunities, 
and  who  were  determined  to  make  or  allow  no 
sacrifices  if  they  could  possibly  avoid  it.  On  the 
17th  of  February,  after  hearing  a  reproachful 
speech  from  the  king,  who  publicly  taxed  them 
with  their  unpatriotic  and  traitorous  connections 
with  Russia,  the  nobles  all  rose  and  immediately 
quitted  the  diet  in  a  body,  leaving  the  king  and 
the  other  three  states  together.  For  three  days 
Stockholm  was  greatly  agitated,  and  so  incensed 
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were  the  people  against  the  nobles,  that  it  re- 
quired great  care  to  prevent  their  falling  upon 
them  with  arms  in  their  hands.  This  feeling 
was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  mob  or  to  the 
inferior  gi'ades  of  society ;  the  clergy,  the  most 
respectable  of  the  burghers,  were  quite  as  favour- 
able to  the  king,  and  almost  as  much  incensed 
against  the  aristocrats,  as  were  the  common 
people.  The  result  was  a  revolution  or  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  old  Swedish  constitution. 
The  aristocratic  senate,  which  had  been  abridged 
of  its  powers  in  the  revolution  of  1772,  was  now 
to  be  entirely  suppressed.  To  supply  its  place 
Gustavus  instituted  a  new  commission  or  council, 
modelled  after  the  cour  pleniere,  which  had  re- 
cently been  devised  by  the  royalists  in  France  as 
a  mode  of  preventing  the  march  of  the  revolu- 
tion, but  which  had  there  been  rejected  as  an 
impracticability.  The  powers  gi-anted  to  this 
new  court  in  Sweden  were  in  some  respects  ex- 
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tensive  ;  but  the  most  powerful  of  tlie  aristocracy 
being  rigidly  excluded  from  it,  and  the  whole 
being  subjected  to  the  immediate  control  of  the 
king,  it  became  in  its  operation  little  more  than 
a  mere  council  of  state,  after  the  fashion  of  those 
which  existed  in  absolute  monarchies.  The 
clergy,  the  burghers,  and  the  peasants  hailed 
with  delight  a  very  comprehensive  act  called  the 
"Act  of  Safety,"  wjiich,  among  other  things,  con- 
fei-red  on  the  king  the  prerogative  of  declaring 
war  and  making  peace— a  prerogative  which  had 
always  been  attached  to  the  constitutional  crown 
of  England.  These  three  states  also  voted  sup- 
plies for  carrying  on  the  war  against  Russia  with 
the  utmost  alacrity.  A  fresh  army  of  50,000 
men  was  raised  with  all  possible  speed,  and  some 
supplies  and  reinforcements  were  sent  to  the 
fleet.  But  Gustavus  still  a])prehended  that  as 
soon  as  he  should  take  the  field  in  Finland  tiie 
Hussians  would  again  bring  the  Danes  upon  his 
back  ;  and  as  he  was  playing  the  ])art  wliich  the 
three  allied  courts  of  London,  Berlin,  and  the 
Hague  would  have  prescribed  for  him — as  he 
was  keeping  up  a  very  important  diversion, 
highly  favourable  to  the  sultan — he  considered 
that  those  three  courts  ought  not  merely  to 
guarantee  his  safety  on  the  side  of  Denmark  and 
Norway,  but  also  to  furnish  him  witli  subsidies 
and  other  assistance.  But  Pitt,  who  was  the 
main  director  of  the  triple  alliance,  had  only 
made  up  his  mind  to  half  measures ;  he  wished 
to  preserve  the  Turkish  empire  without  breaking 
with  Russia ;  and  so  timid  and  cautious  w;us  he 
in  the  latter  respect,  that  he  had  not  even  issued 
an  order  of  council  to  recall  tlie  British  officers 
serving  on  board  Catherine's  fleet  in  the  Baltic  ; 
and  thus,  though  o.stensibly  favoured  by  tlie  Eng- 
lish government,  Gustavus  had  the  mortification 
to  know  that  l)rave  and  skilful  English  officers 
were  fighting  him  under  the  flag  of  Catherine, 
and  teaching  and  training  lier  boors  and  land- 
lubliers  in  all  the  arts  of  navigation  and  naval 
warfare.  This  was  anomalous  and  unjustifiable. 
A  bolder  and  nobler  course,  or  even  .some  indirect 
assistance  lent  to  Gustavus  at  this  crisis,  might 
have  checked  and  humiliated  Russia,  and  have  re- 
stored to  Sweden  that  balancing  power,  extent  of 
dominion,  and  high  consideration  in  the  North 
which  she  ought  to  possess,  and  to  which,  in 
most  i-espects,  the  manly  martial  character  of  her 
subjects  entitles  her.  But  all  that  Pitt  would  do 
was  to  procure  and  guarantee  a  strict  neuti-ality 
from  Denmark.  Prussia  and  Holland  were,  of 
course,  parties  in  this  guarantee;  and  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Denmark  was  again  assured  that  if  he 
touched  the  Swedish  frontier,  or  joined  his  forces 
either  by  land  or  .sea  to  tliose  of  Russia,  they 
would  give  to  tlie  King  of  Sweden  their  speedy 
and  efficacious  assistance. 


Hostilities  recommenced  in  Finland  as  soon  as 
the  severity  of  the  climate  would  permit.  Towards 
the  end  of  May  several  severe  and  bloody  actions 
took  place,  the  Russians  being  commanded  by 
Mouschkin  Pouschkin,  and  the  Swedes  by  Gene- 
ral Meyersfeldt.  In  most  of  these  affairs  the 
Russians  were  defeated  by  the  brilliant  valour 
of  the  Swedes  ;  but  the  empress  threw  in  fresh 
recruits  and  powerful  reinforcements.  Earl}'  in 
June,  Gustavus  arrived  and  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  his  own  army.  Only  a  few  days  after 
his  arrival  in  Finland  a  desperate  battle  was 
fought,  and  the  Russians,  though  far  the  more 
numerous,  were  thoroughly  beaten.  Gustavus 
displayed  as  much  bravery  as  Charles  XIT.  could 
have  done.  His  bi-other,  the  Duke  of  Suder- 
mania,  continued  in  the  command  of  the  fleet, 
and  endeavoured,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  prevent 
the  junction  of  the  Russian  forces.  Meanwhile 
Gustavus  continueil  to  be  victorious  by  land;  but 
every  battle  cost  him  many  of  liis  best  men,  and 
a.s  he  advanced  into  Russian  Finland  his  difficul- 
ties increased  greatly.  In  this  part  of  his  pro- 
gi'ess  he  was  attended  by  a  fleet  of  galleys,  which 
moved  along  shore  and  co-operated  with  the 
army.  But  Ciitherine  had  collected  in  the  Gulf 
of  Finland  a  far  more  numerous  galley-fleet;  and 
a  tremendous  engagement,  in  waters  where  no 
large  ships  could  ajiproach,  took  jilace  on  the 
25th  of  August.  The  result  of  this  day  of  car- 
nage was  that  the  King  of  Sweden  was  obliged 
to  evacuate  the  Russian  territories,  and  retreat 
across  his  own  frontier. 

The  troubles  in  the  Netherlands  had  broken 
out  afresh,  and  were  not  destined  to  come  to  a 
peaceful  and  satisfactory  termination.  Joseph's 
pride  was  hurt  by  the  accommodation  of  1787; 
and  as  soon  as  he  imagined  he  had  means  suf- 
ficient so  to  do,  he  rashly  resolved  to  annul  all 
the  concessions  which  he  had  made  to  the  Flem- 
ings and  Brabanters,  and  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion every  part  of  his  original  scheme  of  reform. 
Above  all  tilings,  he  determined  that  the  Capu- 
chins shoidd  not  be  allowed  to  triumph  over 
him,  nor  the  doctors  of  I^uvain  be  permitted  to 
teach  philosophy  and  theology  in  their  own  old 
way.  The  first  intimation  of  Joseph's  design 
was  seen  in  the  recall  of  Count  Murray,  and  the 
substitution  of  General  Dalton.  Murray  was  a 
man  of  a  lenient,  conciliating  temper;  Dalton, 
an  Irishman  by  birth,  but  who  had  grown  gray 
in  foreign  service,  was  exactly  the  revei-se  in 
character  and  disposition.  He  was  thoroughly 
a  man  of  the  sword,  and  one  that  thought  the 
sword,  in  all  cases,  the  best  instrument  of  govern- 
ment. At  the  same  time.  Count  TrautmansdorfT 
was  appointed  to  the  civil  government  of  those 
dominions.  They  anived  at  Brussels  at  the  end 
of  1787,  or  early  in  1788.     The  first  renewal  of 
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discord  was  on  the  subject  of  the  university  of 
Louvain.  The  jieople  stood  up  manfully  for  their 
old  priests,  monks,  and  divinity  professors ;  and 
blood  was  soon  spilled  in  the  streets  of  Brussels, 
of  Antwerp,  and  of  other  towns,  by  Dalton's  bat- 
talions. The  college  was  shut  up,  but  so  also  were 
the  hearts  of  all  the  emperor's  subjects  iu  the 
Netherlands  to  any  return  of  good  feeling  or  re- 
conciliation with  hira.  While  blundering  through 
his  campaign  on  the  Danube,  and  allowing  his 
fine  army  to  be  repeatedly  defeated  by  the  undis- 
ciplined, unskilful  Turks,  Joseph  found  time  to 
write  letters  to  the  Netherlands,  expressing  his 
perfect  approbation  of  Dalton's  vigorous  proceed- 
ings at  Louvain  and  at  Antwerji.  He  indulged 
in  the  confident  hope  that  these  acts  of  vigour, 
and  the  flight  of  the  principal  malcontents,  would 
re-establish  order  and  a  perfect  submission  to  his 
will.  He  could  not,  or  he  would  not  perceive 
that  these  exiles  might  soon  i-eturn  with  foreign 
armies  at  their  backs ;  and  that  the  Flemings, 
Brabanters,  and  the  rest  might  rise  to  a  man  and 
join  any  standard  rather  than  submit  again  to 
Ids  rule.  For  the  present,  the  whole  of  that  fine 
country  wore  the  aspect  of  sullen  gloom  and  dis- 
content; the  prisons  were  crowded,  the  manufac- 
tories were  left  empty,  the  emigration  continued, 
and  a  stop  was  put  to  nearly  all  trade  and  in- 
dustry. Many  of  the  emigrants  threw  themselves 
into  the  political  clubs  and  all  the  revolutionary 
commotions  at  Paris,  imbibing  new,  extreme, 
and  violent  notions  of  politics,  and  of  the  rights 
of  man  ;  and  fi-om  this  time  clubs  and  secret  so- 
cieties began  to  be  formed  in  Brussels,  Antwerp, 
Ghent,  Liege,  and  most  of  the  principal  cities  of 
the  Austrian  Netherlands;  and  ideas  and  aspira- 
tions received  birth  and  encouragement  which 
were  not  merely  incompatible  with  the  sovereign 
rule  of  the  emjieror,  but  with  any  monarchical 
govei'nment  or  any  known  and  settled  constitution. 
Frenchmen  of  ready  wit  and  still  readier  tongues 
went  from  place  to  place  as  political  missionaries 
and  prophets;  and  these  visitations  were  extended 
into  Holland  and  the  other  United  Provinces, 
where  the  democratic  party,  who  had  been  put 
down  by  Prussian  bayonets  and  cannon,  were 
quite  ready  to  rise  again  if  they  could  only  see 
a  good  prospect  of  support  and  success.  By 
one  edict  Josepli  sequestrated  all  the  remaining 
abbeys  of  Brabant.  The  states  of  Brabant  now 
refused  to  vote  any  subsidies  whatsoever;  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1789  Joseph  recalled 
his  oath  to  observe  the  terms  of  the  "Joyous 
Entry,"  ordered  fresh  arrests  and  banishments, 
and  intimated  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner 
that  he  intended  to  establish  by  military  force  an 
absolute  government  in  the  Netherlands,  to  corre- 
spond with  the  despotism  of  all  his  other  states 
and    possessions,    excepting    Hungary    and    the 


Tyrol.  But  in  a  brief  space  of  time  nearly  all 
the  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy— nearly  all  the 
manufacturers,  merchants,  burghers,  and  sub- 
stantial farmers  —  openly  declared  against  the 
em])eror,  who  was  so  occupied  by  the  war  on  the 
Danube,  and  so  imj)Overished  by  it,  that  instead 
of  40,000  men  which  Trautmansdorff  had  spoken 
of,  he  could  scarcely  spai'e  1000  to  send  into  the 
Netherlands.  He  had  goaded  his  subjects  there 
into  universal  insurrection  at  the  very  moment 
when  his  means  of  coercing  them  were  at  the 
lowest,  and  their  hopes  and  encouragements  at 
the  highest  pitch  ;  for  the  French  revolutionists 
were  now  advancing  in  full  career.  The  Duke 
d  Ai'emberg  and  other  great  nobles,  the  Ai'ch- 
bishop  of  Mechlin,  the  head  of  the  clergy,  with 
numerous  bishops  and  lord  abbots,  the  mendjers 
of  the  states  of  Brabant,  and  the  members  of 
the  now  suppressed  grand  council,  assembled  at 
Breda  in  the  course  of  the  months  of  August  and 
September,  1789,  and  on  the  14th  of  September 
they  constituted  and  declared  theniselves  to  be 
the  legal  assembly  of  the  states.  In  that  capa- 
city, and  sujiported  by  the  almost  unanimous 
A'oice  of  the  country,  they  told  the  emperor  that 
nothing  but  the  immediate  revocation  of  his 
illegal  edicts,  and  the  reinstatement  of  the  pro- 
vinces in  their  ancient  rights,  could  possibly  re- 
lieve them  from  the  cruel  necessity  of  appealing 
to  God  and  the  sword.  A  few  weeks  after,  the 
militia  and  volunteers  assembled  in  many  towns 
under  their  old  oflRcers,  and  bands  of  insurgents, 
well  armed  and  not  unprovided  with  artillery, 
took  the  field  and  drove  the  emperor's  garrisons 
out  of  forts  Lillo  and  Liefenshoeck.  Dalton  sent 
against  them  a  strong  division  under  General 
Schroder,  who  retook  the  two  forts.  But  a  few 
days  after,  when  Schroder  ventured  to  follow  the 
insurgents  into  Turnhout,  he  was  defeated  in  a 
street  fight  and  driven  out  of  that  town  with  great 
loss.  After  this  success  the  insurgents  took  the 
name  of  the  "  patriotic  army,"  and  were  joined 
every  day  by  great  numbers  of  returning  emi- 
grants, who,  if  they  came  from  the  south,  brought 
with  them  French  democrats,  and  if  they  came 
from  the  north,  Dutch  democrats.  If  Dalton 
had  ever  been  fond  of  fighting,  he  certainly 
showed  no  such  proj^ensity  on  the  present  occa- 
sion :  he  kept  away  from  the  field  and  intrusted 
the  command  of  the  troops  to  others.  Being  in- 
formed that  the  patriots  were  making  head  at 
Tirlemont,  he  sent  General  Bender  against  them, 
and  Bender,  imprudently  engaging  in  the  streets 
of  the  town  as  Schroder  had  done  before  him, 
was  thoroughly  defeated  and  driven  out  of  the 
]ilace  with  great  loss  and  shame.  This  was  at 
the  beginning  of  November.  Within  a  very  few 
days  after,  General  Arberg  was  routed  and  com- 
pelled  to  retreat  behind  the  Scheldt ;    and  the 
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banner  of  independence  was  raised  in  Louvain, 
Ghent,  Bruges,  Ostend,and  other  important  cities. 
The  emperor  now  fell  into  an  agony  of  alarm  and 
suspicion.  The  letters  from  his  sister  Marie 
Antoinette  conveyed  dismal  accounts  of  what 
was  passing  and  plotting  in  France.  He  began 
to  suspect  almost  every  man  that  was  anywise 
connected  with  the  Netherlands,  and  he  even 
doul)ted  for  a  moment  the  fidelity  c)f  the  brave 
and  witty  Prince  de  Ligne,  who  had  hitherto 
been  an  especial  favourite  with  him,  but  who, 
as  a  native  of  the  Low  Countiies,  and  as  one 
having  great  estates  there  and  high  consideration 
among  his  countrymen,  now  became  an  object  of 
suspicion.  And  in  fact  the  chiefs  f)f  the  insurrec- 
tion had  applied  to  De  Ligne,  who  was  then 
commanding  a  part  of  the  emperor's  troops  at  the 
siege  of  T3elgrade,  to  take  the  command  of  the 
])atriot  army  in  the  Netherlands.  The  prince 
was  not  the  sort  of  man  that  could  break  through 
the  ties  of  allegiance,  the  obligations  of  a  soldier, 
or  the  habitudes  of  a  whole  life  ;  lie  was  more- 
over personally  attached  to  the  emperor,  who 
had  many  qualities  pro]ier  to  conciliate  friend- 
ship and  esteem  ;  and  De  Ligne,  who  was  quick- 
sighted  and  sagacious  beyond  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries, clearly  foresaw  the  anarcliy  U)  wliich 
the  French  revolution  must  lead,  and  the  identi- 
fication which  must  take  place  between  that 
revolution  and  the  insurrection  in  his  own  coun- 
try if  not  checked  in  time.  He  removed  the 
emi)eror's  doubts  and  sus]iicions  by  some  of  his 
familiar  and  witty  letters;  but  under  his  pleasan- 
try and  badinage  appeared  in  sober  sadness  his 
forebodings  and  apjn-ehensions.  He  earnestly 
recommended  the  emperor  to  put  an  end  to  the 
ruinous  war  on  the  Danube,  to  content  himself 
with  the  towns  and  the  fortresses  he  had  taken, 
to  make  peace  with  the  Turks,  and  to  apply 
himself  with  all  his  power,  and  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  to  extinguish  the  flames  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  to  prevent  the  spreading  of 
the  great  fire  kindled  in  France  ;'  and  if  Joseph 
had  followed  his  advice,  some  of  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  French  revolution  might  have  been  less 
ruinous  and  disgraceful  to  the  old  monarchies 
and  despotisms  of  Europe.  If  nothing  more  had 
been  done,  the  quieting  of  the  Ijow  Countries, 
and  the  return  of  the  peojile  to  their  former 
tranquillity  and  attachment  to  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria, which  miglit  have  been  brought  about 
without  armies  and  without  any  bloody  conten- 
tion, might  have  closed  the  gates  to  the  neigh- 
bouring French,  instead  of  leaving  them  wide 
n]>en,  and  the  minds  of  the  Flemings  and  Bra- 
banters  in  a  state  to  receive  the  republicans  as 
friends  and  deliverers.  The  first  outpouring  of 
the  French  was  sure  to  be  towards  Flandei*s  and 
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Brabant,  the  old  battle-fields  of  Europe — every 
motive,  neai'ly  every  possible  consideration,  ought 
to  have  urged  the  emperor  to  make  himself  strong 
on  this  side ;  but  he,  on  the  contrary,  had  been 
throwing  down  every  rampart  and  barrier,  had 
beenlaboui'ing,asif  purposely,  to  facilitate  the  lirst 
movements  of  the  French,  and  possibly  even  at  the 
first  moment  on  which  the  Prince  de  Ligne  offered 
his  good  advice  it  was  too  late  to  follow  it  with 
effect.  De  Ligne  says  that  he  was  himself  op- 
pressed with  summonses  and  propositions  to  go 
and  ];lace  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Flemish 
insurgents ;  that  he  was  called  upon  to  defend 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  his  country,  and 
menaced  with  confiscation  in  case  of  his  delaying 
any  further  to  take  that  decisive  ])atriotic  step. 
To  Vandernoot,  who  conducted  this  correspond- 
ence for  the  ])atriots,  the  ])rince  returned  no 
answer ;  but  he  wrote  to  others  of  his  country- 
men to  assure  them  that  there  was  more  to  be 
gained  from  a  reconciliation  with  the  enijieror 
than  from  a  ])erseverance  in  revolution  and  war, 
which  could  only  be  maintained  by  a  union  or 
alliance  with  the  French,  whose  present  temper 
and  views  he  considered  as  perilous  in  the  ex- 
treme, not  merely  to  all  crowns  and  scejitres,  but 
to  all  nobles,  to  all  men  ]io.ssessing  property,  to 
the  entire  aristocracy  of  Europe. 

In  the  month  of  November  tlie  emi>eror  ad- 
dressed a  conciliatory  declaration  to  all  his  sub- 
jects in  the  Low  Countries  :  he  expressed  a  deep 
sorrow  for  the  troubles  which  had  broken  out, 
and  offered  a  redress  of  gi'ievances  upon  condition 
of  their  first  laying  down  their  arms.  Having 
already  been  deceived  in  this  way,  and  having 
l>een  exaspei-ated  and  maddened  by  Dalton's  mili- 
tary executions,  the  jieople  would  not  trust  Jo- 
sejih  again,  nor  rely  in  any  degree  on  the  ])ater- 
nal  affection  which  he  boasted.  The  states  of 
Flandei-s,  on  the  2oth  November  (1789),  assumed 
the  style  of  "High  and  Mighty  States;"  and 
they  a.sserted  their  indejiendence  by  passing  and 
issuing  various  resolutions  and  manifestoes  de- 
claring the  enq)eror  to  have  forfeited,  Ijy  tyranny 
and  injustice,  and  the  invasion  of  their  ])rivileges, 
all  right  or  title  to  the  sovereignty,  and  ordering 
the  levy  of  an  ann)'  of  20,000  men,  and  a  close 
union  with  the  states  of  Brabant.  In  Brabant, 
and  jiarticularly  in  Brussels,  tlie  i)atriots  pro- 
ceeded with  increasing  vigour  and  vehemence; 
for  every  day  broiight  tlie  most  encom-aging  news 
of  the  em])eror's  illness  an<l  political  weakness,  of 
the  irresistible  might  of  the  mother-revolution  at 
Paris— and  many  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  Low 
Countries  were  not  so  qviick-sighted  as  De  Ligne 
in  discovering  the  tendency  of  French  democracy, 
and  its  inevitalile  consequences  if  once  allowed 
to  get  the  ascendency.  Dalton,  after  all  his  bra- 
vadoes, had  been  compelled  to  shut  himself  up 
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111  Brussels.  The  patriots  soon  rose  upon  liini 
there,  and  attacked  him  unexpectedly  at  a  mo- 
ment when  conciliatory  negotiations  were  carry- 
ing on.  All  the  unscrupulous  conduct  was  not 
on  one  side,  and  in  the  Low  Countries,  as  else- 
where, patriots  coukl  be  guilty  of  treachery  and 
deception  as  well  as  kings,  ministers,  and  cour- 
tiers. The  Irish  soldier  of  fortune  was  so  com- 
pletely taken  by  surprise  that  he  was  obliged,  on 
the  9th  of  December  (1789),  to  sue  for  a  capitu- 
lation. The  patriots  granted  him  leave  to  with- 
draw his  troops  into  Luxemburg ;  and  they  then 
remained  in  undisputed  possession  of  all  Brabant 
as  well  as  Flanders. 

The  applications  of  the  Belgic  patriots  to  France 
had  commenced  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  before  the  character  of  that  phe- 
nomenon could  be  ascertained.  They  gave  birth 
to  a  strange  variety  of  schemes  and  intrigues  at 
Paris.  One  party  thought  of  getting  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  appointed  ruler  of  the  emancipated 
states,  which  were  to  be  formed  into  a  separate 
kingdom,  with  something  like  the  same  limits 
which  belong  to  the  present  kingdom  of  Belgium. 
Emissaries  had  been  despatched  to  Brussels,  to 
Ghent,  and  to  other  cities,  in  order  to  work  out 
or  prepare  for  this  project ;  and  it  is  even  said 
that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  opened  the  scheme  to 
the  British  government,  and  endeavoured  to  ob- 
tain their  concurrence  or  acquiescence  on  the 
ground  that  the  Netherlanders  would  never  again 
submit  to  the  emperor.'  This  intrigue  failed,  as 
might  have  been  expected.  As  a  last  resource 
the  Emperor  Joseph  despatched  Count  Cobentzel, 
a  practised  and  able  di])lomatist,  to  Brussels,  with 
full  powers  to  treat  with  the  insurgents.  Co- 
bentzel offered  to  restore  all  their  privileges  and 
rights ;  but  the  states  now  haughtily  demanded 
many  new  privileges  and  an  extension  of  their 
rights,  together  with  a  better  security,  properly 
guaranteed,  for  the  enjoyment  of  them.  And  on 
the  last  day  of  the  year  1789  the  states  of  Brabant 
bound  themselves,  in  presence  of  the  citizens  of 
Brussels,  by  a  solemn  oath,  to  preserve  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  constitution  of  their  country;  and 
they  administered  the  same  oath  to  the  members 
of  the  restored  grand  council,  also  in  presence  of 
the  citizens  and  populace  of  Brussels,  who  rent 
the  air  with  their  acclamations,  swearing  in  their 
turn  to  support  the  states  and  the  council,  and 
to  live  free  or  die.  Shortly  afterwards  they 
formed  an  offensive  and  defensive  league  with 
the  states  of  Flanders.  By  this  time  the  King 
and  Queen  of  France  were  little  better  than  state 
prisoners  in  the  Tuileries.  The  national  assem- 
bly was  transferred  from  Versailles  to  Paris,  the 
scene  of  famine  and  almost  daily  insurrection. 
The  revolutionary  arena  Avas  now  full  of  com- 
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batants,  and  the  combat  itself  was  considerably 
advanced. 

By  the  part  which  it  had  taken  in  the  Ameri- 
can war,  the  government  of  Louis  XVI.  had  re- 
duced itself  to  a  state  of  bankruptcy,  and  had 
given  countenance  and  strength  to  the  spirit  of 
revolutionism  in  Europe.  La  Fayette,  who  in- 
eptly figured  during  the  first  stages  of  the  French 
revolution,  became  on  his  return  to  his  own  coun- 
try a  sort  of  popular  idol ;  and  nearly  every  French- 
man that  had  served  with  him  in  the  western 
world  was  regarded  with  admiration  and  respect, 
as  one  that  had  witnessed  the  triumph  of  the 
cause  of  the  people,  and  was  capable  of  giving 
advice  and  instruction  in  all  those  political  mat- 
ters which  Frenchmen  had  so  long  disregarded. 
Franklin,  too,  and  all  the  American  residents  and 
travellers,  were  regarded  as  oracles  in  the  salons 
of  Paris ;  and  republicanism  became  a  fashion 
even  among  the  nobility,  especially  among  such 
as  were  poor,  or  out  of  favour  at  court,  or  younger 
brothers.  It  was  in  this  state  of  mind  that  the 
writings  of  Voltaire,  DAlembert,  Rousseau,  Di- 
derot, and  their  followers — the  principles  of  the 
oicf/clopedistes,  economistes,  and  philosophes,  who 
were  one  and  all  agreed  in  animosity  not  merely 
against  the  Catholic  church,  but  against  all  re- 
vealed i-eligion — began  really  to  ferment  and  to 
produce  their  rapid  and  wide-spreading  effects. 
But,  perhaps,  as  compendiums  and  manuals  of 
political  science  Thomas  Paine's  Common  Sense 
and  his  Bights  of  Man  were  in  greatest  vogue 
among  the  less  educated  part  of  the  community. 
With  such  guides,  and  in  their  unacquaintance 
with  the  practical  workings  of  a  free  system  of 
government,  the  French  were  not  likely  to  con- 
duct a  revolution  with  wisdom  and  moderation ; 
yet  that  some  great  and  sweeping  changes  were 
indispensable  will  not  now  be  denied  by  any  man 
in  his  senses.  Not  less,  as  we  believe,  through 
the  imprudence  and  vices  of  the  people  than 
through  the  concei'ted  despotism  of  the  court, 
almost  the  last  traces  of  a  constitution  or  of 
liberty  had  for  long  ages  disappeared  in  France. 
The  states-general,  which  had  once  an  authority 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  English  parliament, 
had  been  altogether  discontinued ;  the  parlements 
had  been  converted  into  mere  courts  of  register; 
and  those  municipal  institutions  upon  which  all 
liberty  and  proper  self-government  depend  had 
been  reduced  to  a  nullity.  The  taxes  were  most 
unequally  distributed— the  privileged  classes,  the 
nobility,  the  clergy,  the  monastic  orders,  contri- 
buting hardly  anything  to  the  public  revenue. 
Plebeian  birth  was  an  all  but  insurmountable  bar 
to  any  promotion  in  the  army  or  navy.  Yet  the 
noblesse  liad  no  political  privileges  whatsoever ; 
and  if  not  considerable  by  their  landed  property, 
their  employments,  or  militarv  rank,  they  were 
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.simply  valets  of  the  court,  or  dissipated  adven- 
turers, or  obscure  yet  proud  country  gentlemen. 
Impartial  justice  was  rarely  to  be  obtained,  and 
arbitrary  arrests  by  lettre  de  cachet  and  long  con- 
finements in  the  Bastile,  without  trial  and  with- 
out cause  assigned,  were,  or  rather  had  been 
common  events  among  the  superior  classes  of 
society.  The  poor  people  were  oppressed  by  cor- 
vees  and  otlier  intolei-able  services.  These  were 
only  a  few  of  the  evils  which  the  French  had  to 
complain  of  ;  and  the  redress  of  them  would  have 
sanctified  a  i-evolution  if  it  had  been  conducted 
with  wisdom  and  humanity. 

The  financial  embarrassments  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  precipitated  the  crisis,  originated  in 
rather  a  remote  period  ;  the  splendid  and  much- 
vaunted  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  with  its  invasion 
and  transient  conquests,  had  impoverished  the 
country ;  the  profligate  government  of  the  Regent 
Orleans  sank  the  state  still  deeper  in  debt ;  and 
under  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  ruinous,  sanguinary, 
and  for  the  most  part  unsuccessful  wars  abroad, 
and  an  infamous  misrule  at  home,  increased  this 
j)overty  and  discontent. 

It  was  under  this  reign  that  the  court,  the  capi- 
tal, and  njost  of  the  great  cities  of  France,  be-  | 
came  demoralized  to  a  point  beyond  whicli  all 
the  horrorsof  the  coming  revolution  could  scarcely 
carry  them.  There  were  gi'eat  and  glorious  ex- 
ceptions among  all  classes,  and  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom  ;  in  many  of  the  remote  and  rural 
districts  a  simplicity  and  innoceucy  of  manners  1 
still  reigned  ;  there  were  generous  sentiments  and 
aspirations  in  a  very  large  ])art  of  the  nation,  and 
existing  even  in  the  breasts  of  men  to  whom  vice 
and  .sensual  indulgence  were  most  familiar;"  there 
was  bravery  to  do  and  dare,  for  that  essential  qual- 
ity never  yet  was  wanting  in  the  Frencli ;  there 
was  an  abundance,  or  a  superabundance,  of  talent, 
ingenuity,  wit ;  but  there  was  no  political  expe- 
rience, no  caution  or  moderation,  no  patient  per- 
severance, no  toleration  for  the  erroi"s  or  passions 
of  others,  no  sympathy  or  friendship,  but  a  deadly 
hostility  between  all  the  different  ranks  or  cla.sses 
of  society,  at  the  moment  when  Louis  XVI.  and 
his  young  wife  became  king  and  queen,  with  the 
touching  exclamation  or  jn-ayer  uttered  on  their 
knees,  ami  with  streaming  eyes,  "O  God!  guide 
us,  protect  us ;  we  are  too  young  to  reign ! " 

The  new  sovereign,  a  weak  but  amiable  man,  ' 
and  not  without  acquirements  and  abilities  which 
might  have  rendered  him  a  good  and  useful  king 
in  a  different  country,  or  even  in  France  under 
less  numerous  and   fatal   dithculties,  found   the 
people  discontented,  inij)overished,  suffering,  and 
mutinous ;    the  government  embarrassed  by  an 
enormous  and  still  increasing  debt;  the  credit  of  i 
the  state  destroyed  by  a  bankruptcy  profligately  I 
perpetrated  by  the   Abbo  Terray,  the  precious  | 


finance  minister  of  Louis  XV. ;  the  army  disor- 
ganized, the  navy  almost  annihilated,  and  all 
classes  and  conditions  of  his  subjects  calling  for 
reform — for  an  immediate  and  sweeping  reform 
— without  being  in  the  least  agreed  as  to  where 
it  was  to  begin  and  where  end,  or  as  to  the  means 
to  be  employed  in  j>rocuring  it.  At  first,  how- 
ever, thei-e  seemed  a  fair  prospect  of  contentment 
and  tranquillity  :  the  king  chose  for  his  premier 
the  octagenarian  Count  de  Maurepas,  who  had 
grown  old  without  growing  very  wise;  but  he  ap- 
l)ointed  Turgot,  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
economists,  and  a  virtuous  and  philosophic  man, 
to  be  comptroller-general  of  the  finances,  and  the 
wise  and  good  Malesherbes  to  preside  over  the 
department  of  justice.  The  exiled  parlement 
was  recalled,  and  reinstated  with  honour.  Tur- 
got and  Malesherbes,  who  knew  the  temper  of 
the  times,  and  that  some  grand  changes  were  in- 
evitable, wished  the  king  to  take  the  business  of 
reform  into  his  own  hands,  whereby,  they  calcu- 
lated, he  might  be  enabled  to  retain  the  direction 
of  it,  and  j)revent  the  extremity  of  a  revolution 
— an  extremity  fearful  even  among  a  better 
trained  and  moi-e  phlegmatic  people,  but  trebly 
dangerous  witli  a  people  like  the  French.  They 
l)roposed  that  the  king  should  begin  with  some 
of  the  gross  and  monstrous  Ijurdens  that  ground 
the  commonalty;  that  he  should  suppress  the  in- 
ternal duties  which  weighed  heaviest  on  articles 
of  food,  and  above  all  the  detested  gahelle,  or  tax 
on  salt ;  that  he  should  abolish  the  corvees,  or 
forced  labour  for  the  maintenance  of  roads,  and 
the  other  tyrannical  usages  which  had  arisen  out 
of  the  feutlal  system  ;  that  lie  should  subject  the 
nobility  and  the  clergy  to  pay  taxes  as  well  as 
the  tiers  etat,  or  common  peo])le ;  and  that  he 
.should  convert  tallages  and  other  services,  which 
excessively  harassed  and  distressed  the  country 
people,  into  a  fixed  territorial  impost.  They  also 
recommended  the  abolition  of  torture  ;  a  total  re- 
visal  of  the  old  criminal  code ;  the  compilation 
of  a  new  and  uniform  civil  code ;  full  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  the  recall  of  the  Protestants  ;  the 
gradual  sujipression  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
convents  and  monasteries  ;  the  emancipation  of 
the  civil  power  from  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  ;  • 
a  proper  provision  for  the  ))arochial  clergj'  and 
country  aires,  who  did  all  the  duties  of  religion 
that  were  performed  in  France,  who  possessed 
all  the  religion  that  was  left  in  the  French  clergy, 
and  who  were  and  had  for  ages  been  condemned 
to  starve  or  langiiish  upon  miserable  pittances, 
while  the  dignitaries  of  the  church — excessively 
wealthy  and  luxurious,  and  as  dissipated  and  un- 
believing as  the  lav  aristocracy — were  sjiending 
the  money  of  the  church  at  Paris.  They  further 
recommended  the  redemjition  of  all  feudal  rents 
and  obligations ;  the  suppression  of  all  the  exist- 
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iug  impediments  to  trade  and  industry,  of  every- 
thing which  sejjarated  the  provinces  of  France 
from  one  another,  and  checked  the  commercial 
intercourse  of   the  kingdom  ;    the  formation   of 
provincial  administrations,  to  be  composed  of  the 
great  landed  proprietors,  who  were  to  unite  and 
give  strength  to  the  powers  and  spirit  of  the 
municipal  bodies,  to  superintend  the  construction 
of  roads  and  canals,  in  which  France  was  miser- 
ably deficient,  and  to  attend  to  a  variety  of  im- 
portant affairs  too  apt  to  be  overlooked  by  the 
central  government,  residing  continually  in  the 
capital.     Turgot  was  intimately  connected  not 
only  with  the  political  economists,  but  with  the 
whole  body  of  philosophes,  to  whose  free  notions 
in  metaphysics  and  in  religion  he  subscribed : 
he  therefore  suggested,  as  important  parts  of  the 
reform,  that  the  philosophes  should  be  retained 
for  the  government  by  proper  fees  and  emolu- 
ments, in  order  to  furnish  '■'■the  tribute  of  their 
philanthropic  observations;"  that  thought  should 
be  rendered  free  as  trade  ;  and  that  a  new  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction  should  be  established, 
from  which   "all  the  old  prejudices''''  should  be 
weeded  and  excluded.     As  Louis  XVI.  was  not 
a  free-thinker,  as  he  loved  the  old  religion  much 
better  than  the  new  ethics,  as,  like  his  grand- 
father, Louis  XV.,  he  suspected  and  dreaded  the 
philo.sophes,  their  converts  and  partizans,  there 
was  much  in  the  scheme  proposed  tliat  was  in 
the  highest  degree  distasteful  to  him  ;  and  other 
essential  portions  of  the  project  were  still  more 
odious  to  the  aristocracy  and  the  clergy,  who  ex- 
clusively surrounded  the  king,  who  already  raised 
a  loud  cry  about  vested  rights  and  ancient  privi- 
leges, and  who  expressed,  in  the  most  determined 
manner,  their  intention  of  yielding  nothing  to 
the  people.      Deafened  by  these  clamours,  the 
young  king  threw  out  all  the  vital  parts  of  the 
project ;  and  agreed  with  his  pi-emier,  old  Mau- 
repas,  that  nothing  ought  to  be  done  that  tended 
to  disgust  and  alienate  the  nobility  and  the  clergy, 
the  real  supporters  of  the  power  and  splendour 
of  the  throne.     Turgot,  however,  succeeded  in 
inducing  Maurepas  and  the  king  to  consent  to 
the  abolition  of  the  corvee,  of  the  interior  custom- 
houses between  province  and  province,  and  of 
various  other  vexations  and  abuses,  which,  col- 
lectively, formed  no  insignificant  instalment  to- 
wards better  government.    But  the  French  people 
and  the  philosophes  were  far  too  impatient  to 
wait  for  what  could  not  possibly  be  well  done 
except  with  time  and  caution ;  and  the  other 
ordei's  were  variously  dissatisfied  even  with  the 
little  that  was  thus  done  in  the  way  of  reform. 
The  courtiers  complained  bitterly  of  the  rigid 
economy  wliich  Turgot  had  introduced  ;  and  the 
parlement  of    Paris   resented   several   measures 
which  went  to  interfere  with  their  old  jurisdic- 


tion, functions,  and  profits.  The  patriotism  of 
the  latter  body  seems  to  have  evaporated  from 
the  very  moment  they  discovered  that  their  purses 
and  their  influence  were  to  be  touched.  Turgot's 
ministei'ial  life  of  two  years  was  a  very  uneasy 
one.  The  wisdom  and  the  boldness  with  whicii 
he  opposed  the  mad  war-party  that  drove  Louis 
XVI.  into  the  American  war — predicting  so 
many  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  that  rash  step 
■ — put  the  capstone  to  his  unpopularity  at  court, 
and  he  was  driven  into  retirement  in  1776. 

Turgot  was  succeeded  as  comptroller-general  of 
finance  by  Clugny,  who,  after  holding  office  about 
six  months,  gave  place  to  Necker,  from  whom 


Nf.cker. — From  a.  portrait  by  J.  S   Duplessis. 

nothing  less  than  absolute  miracles  were  expect- 
ed ;  and  that  too  by  a  people  who  believed  not 
merely  that  the  age  of  miracles  was  over,  but 
that  it  had  never  existed.  The  prevalence  of  the 
new  ideas  was  seen  in  this  appointment,  for 
Necker  was  not  only  a  plebeian,  but  a  foreigner 
and  Protestant.  He  was  a  native  of  Geneva,  and 
the  son  of  a  professor  of  law  in  that  little  repub- 
lic. He  went  to  Paris  in  his  youth  to  seek  fortune 
or  employment ;  and  he  found  both  in  the  house 
of  Thellusson,  also  a  Genevese,  and  at  that  time 
the  greatest  banker  and  capitalist  on  the  Conti- 
nent. His  stejidiness  and  j>erseverance,  with 
some  abilities,  soon  raised  him  from  the  condition 
of  a  clerk  to  that  of  a  partner,  and  in  the  course 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  yeai"s  he  realized  a  very 
large  fortune.  There  was  some  difticulty  in  over- 
coming the  religious  scruples  and  the  national 
scruples  of  Louis  XVI.,  who  thought  that  his 
finance  minister  ought  \o  be  a  Frenchman  and  a 
Catholic;  but  in  the  end,  the  alien  and  Protestant 
Necker  was  admitted  to  the  most  difficult  oifice 
of  the  state,  without,  however,  having  the  honour 
of  a  seat  in  the  council.    He  refused  the  ordinary 
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pay  aud  emoluments  of  office,  declai-ing  that  his 
only  object  was  to  benefit  the  people  of  France, 
and  save  their  government  from  bankruptcy. 
Men,  however,  who  knew  him  well,  and  who  even 
respected  the  many  good  qualities  that  were  in 
him,  thought  that  it  would  have  given  him  some 
pain  to  see  France  saved  by  any  other  hand  than 
his  own;  and  that,  though  not  covetous  of  money, 
of  which  he  had  already  more  than  enough,  he 
was  covetous  of  distinction  and  glory  as  a  states- 
man, and  singularly  ambitious  of  being  thought 
the  only  regenerator  of  an  undone  kingdom.  If 
Turgot's  schemes  had  in  some  degi-ee  smelt  over- 
strongly  of  the  new  philosophism  and  of  the 
coterie  of  encyclopedists  and  economists,  Necker's 
certainly  savoured  too  much  of  the  banking-house 
and  the  stock-exchange.  He  considered  that  the 
salvation  of  this  rickety,  worn-out  monarchy 
might  be  found  in  public  loans  adroitly  managed, 
in  the  introduction  of  a  better  system  of  collec- 
tion aud  book-keeping,  and  in  a  very  little  econo- 
my on  the  part  of  the  court  and  the  various  de- 
partment." of  government.  Loans,  new  loans, 
were  to  supply  the  place  of  new  t;ixes ;  for  the 
people,  the  tiers  itat,  were  already  so  overbur- 
dened that  they  could  bear  no  more,  and  the  no- 
bility and  clergy  had  secured  for  a  little  while 
longer  their  exemption  from  all  taxes.  No  doubt 
there  was  service  to  be  done  by  a  good  banker 
and  stock-broker,  and  Necker  did  honestly  and 
with  spirit,  just  as  much  as  was  to  be  expected 
from  a  man  in  that  capacity  ;  l)ut  he  did,  and 
could  do  little  more,  for  Necker  was  scarcely  a 
statesman  at  all,  and  the  crisis  required  the  great- 
est of  statesmen.  Nor  is  it  at  all  improbable 
that  the  greatest  statesman  that  ever  has  lived, 
or  that  ever  shall  live,  would  have  utterly  failed 
in  that  political  chaos.  As  for  Necker's  economy, 
or  reduction  of  expenditure,  it  was  too  insigni- 
ficant in  amount  to  have  saved  a  little  Swiss  can- 
ton. He  would  have  made  it  more.  Init  he  was 
thwarted  by  the  young  queen,  who  naturally 
loved  pleasure  and  expense,  by  the  whole  house- 
hold, and  by  nearly  every  aristocrat  that  had 
place,  api)ointment,  or  pension,  or  was  living  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  it.  The  more  thoughtful 
l^art  of  this  high,  and  jjrivileged,  and  separate 
world  agreed  that  some  retrenchment  might  be 
necessary  or  expedient ;  but  they  never  could 
agree  as  to  the  places  where  the  retrenchments 
ought  to  be  made,  and  every  one  of  them  thought 
that  he,  his  own  connections,  or  particular  de- 
partment ought  to  be  spared.  And  Necker, 
afraid  of  making  enemies,  afraid  of  offending  the 
queen,  carefully  abstained  from  any  bold  attemjit. 
If  it  had  been  a  time  of  peace  his  financial  opena- 
tions  might  have  produced  some  more  lasting 
benefit;  but  nearly  all  the  money  he  could  bor- 
row wjis  swallowed  up  by  the  American  war, 


and  he  found  himself  incapacitated  from  alle- 
viating the  crushing  burdens  of  the  peoijle.  He 
went  on  adding  loan  to  loan.  In  the  year  1781 
he  was  permitted  to  publish  his  famous  comptes 
re7idus,  or  regular  account  of  the  finances  of  the 
kingdom,  which  disclosed  for  the  first  time  the 
state  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure — things 
which  had  hitherto  been  considered  as  sacred 
arcana  of  government,  of  which  the  people  were 
never  to  have  a  glimpse.  Although  he  was  only 
half  a  philosophe  and  half  a  liberal,  that  ])arty 
highly  applauded  this  disclosure,  declaring  that 
it  would  render  impossible  the  return  of  the  old 
secret  and  absolute  system.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  disclosure  made  him  many  powerful 
enemies,  and  united  against  him  a  legion  of  place- 
men, pensioners,  contractors,  and  others,  who 
loved  to  live  upon  the  public  purse  without  the 
public  having  any  knowledge  of  the  fact.  The 
comptes  rendus  certainly  contributed  somewhat 
to  the  great  change  that  was  approaching,  and 
which  was  driven  on  by  causes  innumerable. 
Necker,  assailed  on  every  side  at  court,  now  de- 
clared that  all  his  endeavours  to  retrieve  the  af- 
fairs of  the  country  must  prove  inefTectual  unless 
the  king  allowed  him  to  change  a  part  of  the 
cabinet  and  to  have  a  place  at  the  council  table. 
The  king  refused  even  the  seat  in  the  council, 
and  thereujion  Necker  tendered  his  resignation, 
which  was  accepted  in  May,  1781, not  many  weeks 
after  the  publication  of  his  comptes  roidus.  After 
a  short  uneasy  interval,  a  finance  minister  was 
found  perfectly  to  the  taste  of  the  court.  This 
was  Calonne,  a  bolil,  dashing,  brilliant,  self-con- 
fident man,  who  had  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  a 
wonderful  fertility  of  invention,  and  who  would 
have  saved  France,  if  wit  and  impudence  and 
wild  schemes  could  have  done  it.  Instead  of  re- 
commending an  extensive  and  statesmanlike  eco- 
nomy as  Turgot  had  done,  or  practising  a  paltry 
economy  like  Necker,  he  boldly  declared  that  no 
economy  was  necessary,  and  that  the  gaiety  and 
si)lendour  of  the  court  ought  to  be  supported. 
He  entirely  captivated  the  suffrages  of  the  court 
by  the  urbanity  of  his  manners,  the  facility  with 
which  he  granted  favours  or  money,  and  the 
charming  tone  and  tenor  of  his  political  phil- 
osophy. He  was  regarded  as  the  best  comptroller 
of  finances  that  God  had  ever  made — for  courtiei-s. 
But  this  pleasant  piping  time  could  not  last ;  a 
sum  of  money  which,  in  francs,  fills  the  breadth 
of  a  page,  must  be  raised  immediately,  and  an 
enormous  addition  must  be  made  to  the  annual 
taxation  of  the  country,  or  bankruptcy,  ruin, 
anarchy,  must  ensue.  Calonne  felt,  as  a  man 
who  had  bowels  and  sense,  that  it  would  be 
cruelty  and  madness  to  grind  the  people  any 
further ;  and,  after  revolving  many  schemes,  he 
determined  to  make  an  ajipeal  to  the  nobility 
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and  the  clergy ;  and  he  obtaiued  the  reluctant 
consent  of  the  king  to  convoke  an  "Assembly  of 
Notables." 

The  notables  assembled  at  Versailles  on  the 
22d  of  February,  1787.  The  old  courtiers  were 
horror-stricken  even  at  a  deliberative,  powerless, 
and  most  imperfect  popular  assembly  like  this ; 
and  the  profligate  Duke  of  Richelieu  asked  one 
of  his  friends  what  punishment  he  thought  Louis 
XIV.  would  have  inflicted  ui)0u  any  minister 
that  had  presumed  merely  to  propose  such  a 
dangerous  measure  ?  These  notables  were  almost 
to  a  man  members  of  the  privileged  orders,  and 
were  exempted,  either  by  birth  or  by  profession, 
or  by  both  accidents,  from  contributing  to  the 
wants  of  the  state :  but  many  of  them  wex-e  known 
to  entertain  the  new  notions,  and  to  have  ex- 
pressed an  eagerness  for  reform  and  the  con-ection 
of  abuses.  It  was,  in  fact,  upon  these  grounds 
that  they  had  been  selected  from  among  thou- 
sands and  hundreds  of  thousands ;  and  Calonne 
was  credulous  enough  to  imagine  that  they  would 
display  a  perfect  disinterestediaess,  and  forward 
the  liberal  principles  tliey  professed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  sacrifices  from  themselves  and  the  orders 
to  which  they  belonged.  He  thought,  too,  that 
if  selfish  men  should  be  found  among  these  not- 
ables of  the  land,  they  would,  from  their  very 
selfishness,  be  ready  to  sacrifice  a  part  to  save 
the  large  remainder,  to  resign  their  exemption 
from  taxation  in  order  to  keep  their  great  estates 
and  their  rich  benefices.  It  was,  therefore,  with 
his  ordinary  gaiety  and  vivacity  that  Calonne  ex- 
plained in  detail  the  motives  of  their  being  called 
together,  and  the  healing  schemes  which  he  had 
to  jjropose  for  their  consideration.  These  schemes 
consisted,  first,  in  a  new  distribution  of  taxes,  by 
which  the  revenue  would  be  materially  increased, 
and  the  expenses  of  collecting  it  materially  less- 
ened; and,  secondly,  in  the  abolition  of  the  in- 
vidious privileges  of  the  nobility  and  clergy, 
which  provoked  a  perennial  jealousy  and  ani- 
mosity on  the  part  of  the  tiers  etat,  and  which 
opposed  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  permanent 
impi'ovement  of  any  kind.  But  his  illusion  was 
presently  dissipated.  Instead  of  approving  his 
plans,  the  notables  pointed  out  their  defects  and 
their  vei-y  dangerous  tendency.  Such  a  storm  was 
raised  as  completely  overwhelmed  even  the  bold 
and  read^'-witted  comptroller-general ;  and  though 
warmly  supported  by  the  queen,  Calonne  was 
dismissed  on  the  10th  of  April.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  forward,  fashionable,  self-confident 
dignitary  of  the  church,  Lomenie  de  Brienne, 
Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  who  accepted  the  post 
of  Calonne  with  an  appearance  of  confidence,  and 


was  shortly  after  translated  to  the  much  licher 
archbishopric  of  Sens.  At  every  change  wonders 
were  expected ;  but  it  soon  became  visible  that 
Lomenie  had  no  i>lan,  and  that  no  plan  was  possi- 
ble. The  notables  who  had  joined  him  in  making 
war  upon  Calonne  abandoned  him  the  very  mo- 
ment he  showed  a  disposition  to  resume  and 
carry  into  effect  a  part  of  the  projects  which  had 
been  proposed  by  that  minister  and  first  con- 
templated by  Turgot.  He  could  neither  continue 
the  profusion  of  Calonne,  by  which  alone  the 
court  was  to  be  retained,  nor  fall  back  upon  the 
saving  system  of  Necker,  which  might  have 
amused  the  people  yet  a  little  while :  the  loan- 
market  was  shut  against  him,  and  neither  no- 
bility nor  clergy  would  open  their  purses  to  con- 
tribute. There  was  no  hope  for  him  or  in  him. 
He  could  scarcely  dare  to  speak  against  the  pri- 
vileges and  exemptions  which  he  had  so  recently 
defended;  and,  when  two  or  three  of  the  notables 
hazai'ded  reflections  upon  the  amount  of  untaxed 
property,  tithes,  &c.,  they  wei-e  put  down  by 
loud  and  indignant  voices.  "You  demand  the 
convocation  of  the  states-general,"  said  the  new 
minister  with  an  air  of  alarm  and  astonishment. 
"Yes,"  said  La  Fayette,  whose  revolutionary  ar- 
dour had  not  excluded  him  from  the  assembly, 
"  yes,  and  something  more  than  that .'"  The  nota- 
bles, who  were  not  incorrectly  designated  by  La 
Fayette's  pun  Not-able,  were  rigid  m  their  parsi- 
mony, and  not  very  submissive  in  other  respects. 
They,  however,  sanctioned  the  formation  of  pro- 
vincial assemblies,  which,  with  time  and  patience, 
might  have  been  productive  of  great  good,  if  only 
in  accustoming  the  French  to  a  little  self-govern- 
ment ;  and  they  also  approved  of  the  ministerial 
plan  for  regulating  the  internal  trade  in  corn, 
They  agreed  to  the  total  abolition  of  the  corvee, 
and  to  the  imposing  a  new  stamp  tax;  and  here 
they  halted.  The  court  and  the  new  minister  of 
finance  were  about  equally  afraid  of  what  they 
might  do  and  what  they  had  left  undone ;  and  it 
was  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  a  meeting  which 
had  disappointed  all  parties.  On  the  25th  of  May 
the  king  dissolved  them.  In  July,  the  parlement 
of  Paris  refused  to  enregister  the  new  stamp  act 
which  the  notables  had  sanctioned;  and  requested 
that  his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  convoke  the 
states-general  of  the  kingdom.  Then,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Lomenie  de  Brienne  and  his  other  minis- 
ters, Louis  had  recourse  to  a  lit  de  jtistice,  or 
"  Bed  of  Justice,"  a  fashion  which  had  been  in- 
troduced in  the  course  of  the  gradual  growth  of 
despotism  and  disuse  of  even  deliberative  assem- 
blies, and  which  had  often  been  resorted  to  before, 
when  parlements  proved  refractory. 
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N  the  6th  of  August,  1787,  the 
"  Bed  of  Justice  "  was  held  at  Ver- 
sailles. Before  the  parlement  quitted 
Paris  to  attend  it,  they  entered  a 
protest  against  anything  tliat  might 
be  done  or  attempted  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  At  Versailles  they 
were  compelled  to  be  silent,  and  to  witness  the 
registering  of  the  edict  at  the  express  command 
of  the  sovereign;  but,  on  the  next  day,  when  they 
reassembled  in  the  Palais  de  Justice,  at  Paris, 
they  declared,  in  a  formal  protest,  that  the  edict, 
having  been  registered  against  their  approbation 
and  consent,  was  null  and  void;  and  the  fii-st  per- 
son that  should  attempt  to  carry  it  into  execution 
shoukl  be  judged  and  treated  as  a  traitor.  They 
well  knew  that  the  other  parlements  of  the  king- 
dom would  follow  their  example,  and  that  the  tax 
and  duty  payers — the  great  body  of  the  jieople, 
who  already  paid  too  much  —  would  not,  with 
such  encouragements,  submit  to  the  stamp  tax. 
Altogether,  a  more  unlucky  choice  of  an  impost 
coukl  not  have  been  made.  The  history  of  the 
stamp  tax  in  America  was  very  generally  known, 
and  tliere  was  I>a  Fayette,  with  Jefferson  and  a 
knot  of  Americans,  to  indoctrinate  the  French 
peo]ile.  The  very  name  of  the  tax  was  enough 
to  forebode  mischief.     At  this  time  of  ferment 


all  the  printing  presses  of  Paris  worked  night 
and  day,  pouring  forth,  for  the  most  part,  nothing 
but  eulogiums  on  the  patriotic  parlement,  ana- 
themas on  the  government,  libels  on  the  king, 
and  libels  still  more  atrocious  on  the  queen.  The 
fount  d'Artois,  the  king's  younger  brother  (after- 
wards the  ill-starred  Charles  X.),  was  grossly  in- 
sulted in  the  streets  of  the  capital,  for  having 
told  the  parlementers  that  if  he  were  king  he 
would  compel  them  to  be  more  obedient.  At 
court,  with  an  excessive  iiritation,  there  was 
much  indecision  ;  for  Louis,  though  claiming  ab- 
solute power,  had  in  reality  little  ta.ste  for  ab.so- 
lute  measvn-es.  But  about  a  week  after  holding 
the  unpropitious  fit  tie  justice,  he  assented  to  the 
]iro])Osals  of  his  ministers  for  employing  force 
and  intimidation,  and  all  the  parlementers  were 
suddenly  arrested  and  conveyed  to  Troyes.  When 
their  departuie  became  known  there  was  a  loud 
uproar ;  but  the  soldiers,  who  were  not  yet  won 
over  to  the  popular  side,  patroled  the  streets  and 
restored  quiet  by  breaking  a  few  heads  and  con- 
veying someof  the  noisiest  to  their  corps  de  garden 
or  to  prison.  But  the  king  had  not  armies  in 
every  part  of  France,  and  at  nearly  every  great 
town  where  there  were  no  troops  or  only  weak 
garrisons  a  spirit  of  riot  and  resistance  was  mani- 
fested.    Even  at  this  very  early  st^'e  there  were 
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symptoms  that  the  people  wonkl  make  a  wikl  and 
immoderate  use  of  their  power  whenever  they 
should  be  euf rauchised ;  and  that  the  revolution, 
like  all  its  predecessors,  would  be  a  bloody  one. 
But  men  would  not  permit  their  extravagant 
hopes  to  be  overcast  by  these  sad  signs,  or  alarm 
to  be  excited  by  their  warning. 

La  Fayette,  who  appears  to  us  to  be  about  the 


La.  Fayette  — brom.  an  anonjmous  punt 

most  inept  man  that  ever  meddled  with  the  main- 
springs of  revolutions,  wrote  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy 
to  his  old  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
—  "  Notions  of  liberty  have  been  spi'eading  very 
fast  among  us  ever  since  the  Amei-ican  revolution. 
The  combustible  materials  have  been  kindled  by 
the  assembly  of  notables  and  by  our  parlements. 
.  .  .  Liberty  is  cantering  and  prancing  from 
one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other."'  Prancing, 
indeed  !  a  wild  unbroken  colt,  beating  her  un- 
shodden  hoofs  to  pieces  on  rough  ground,  where 
no  roads  as  yet  had  been  made,  without  bit  or 
rein  to  curb  and  guide  her,  and  with  a  crowd  of 
self-confident  but  bad  riders  like  La  Fayette,  each 
jostling  the  other  and  fighting  to  be  first,  fondly 
fancying  that  they  could  vault  upon  her  back  with- 
out saddle  or  stirrup,  guide  her  as  they  list,  and 
put  her  through  her  paces  like  an  old  well-trained 
Flanders  mare.  But  if  La  Fayette  was  deficient 
in  all  the  high  qualities  which  make  a  statesman 
or  a  political  philosopher,  he  was  gifted  with  a 
wonderful  share  of  activity.  He  attended  the 
notables;  he  was  in  constant  communication  with 
the  leaders  of  opposition  in  the  parlement  of 
Paris  and  in  nearly  all  the  other  parlements  of 
the  kingdom;  he  voted  and  harangued  in  the 
provincial  assembly  of  Auvergne,  his  native  pro- 
vince ;  and  in  a  trice  he  was  back  in  the  capital, 
consulting  with  Jefferson  and  other  American 
republicans  as  to  the  best  means  of  making  and 


'  Ijetters  to  General  Washington,  in  Memoirs,  Correspondence, 
lire  ,  of  General  La  Fayette:  published  by  his  family. 


conducting  this  revolution.^  Other  men  of  less 
name,  but  of  infinitely  more  ability,  were  as  active 
as  La  Fayette,  for  the  revolutionary  party  com- 
prised the  young  and  middle-aged,  whereas  the 
monarchy  was  defended  by  the  old  only — who, 
as  Jefferson  comjslacently  remarked,  must  be  less 
active  and  be  diminished  daily  in  the  usual  course 
of  nature.  Lomenie  de  Brienne,  who  had  to  bear 
the  whole  weight  of  government,  and  who  was 
distracted  by  conflicting  schemes  and  intrigues  at 
court,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  did  scarcely  any- 
thing at  all,  beyond  ordering  the  suppression  of 
the  political  clubs,  and  causing  the  streets  of  the 
capital  to  be  patroled  constantly  by  strong  parties. 
Troubles  and  even  open  insurrections  broke  out 
in  Dauphiny,  in  Brittany,  French  Flanders,  Pro- 
vence, and  Languedoc ;  and  the  provincial  states, 
nobility,  clergy,  and  tiers  etat  united  in  deter- 
mined opposition.  In  this  state  of  the  public 
mind  ministers  could  not  venture  to  attempt 
levying  the  stamp  tax  or  carrying  into  effect  the 
subvention  territoriale;  and  the  president  of  the 
parlement,  without  any  permission  from  the  king, 
or  previous  notice  given,  was  emboldened  to  quit 
Troyes,  and  repair  to  Versailles.  On  the  13th 
of  September  (1787)  M.  le  President  obtained  an 
audience  of  Louis,  who  had  been  for  some  time  in 
a  most  painful  state  of  poverty,  doubt,  and  vacil- 
lation, not  knowing  whether  to  persevei'e  in  hos- 
tilities or  to  attempt  a  reconciliation.  He  told 
his  majesty — what  all  the  world  had  been  telling 
him  for  months — that  the  kingdom  would  be 
absolutely  ruined  unless  the  pi-esent  system  was 
abandoned,  the  parlement  reinstated,  and  the 
states-general  convoked.  The  boldness  of  his 
language  had  an  instantaneous  effect  on  the  timi- 
dity of  the  king,  and  decided  his  wavering  miml 
— at  least  for  a  few  hours.  Louis  engaged  to  give 
up  the  stamp  tax  and  the  territorial  impost,  to 
recall  the  parlement,  and  to  give  them  satisfaction 
in  some  other  respects  ;  while  all  that  he  required 
from  the  pi'esident  was,  that  they  should  register 
the  patent  by  which  Lomenie  de  Brienne  was 
recently  appointed  first  minister  of  state.  The 
parlement  returned  in  triumph  to  Paris. 

This  apparent  return  of  a  good  understanding 
between  the  court  and  the  parlement  lasted  but 
a  very  short  time ;  nor  would  its  longer  duration 
have  been  of  much  importance ;  for  it  was  im- 
possible that  the  questions  at  issue  should  be 
settled  by  these  two  bodies.  Louis,  unfortunate 
in  his  own  character,  unfortunate  in  his  advisers, 
and  in  nearly  all  those  who  surrounded  him, 
changed  his  mind  and  system  within  a  very  few 
days.  With  somewhat  unusufil  noise  and  publi- 
city the  19th  of  November  was  fixed  for  a  gi-and 
royal  hunt  ;  and  on  the  morning  of  that  day, 
when  the  parlement  thought  that  the  king  and 
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court  were  chasing  deer  in  the  forest  of  St.  Ger- 
main, Louis,  attended  by  all  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  the  great  officers  of  state,  the  peers  of 
France,  and  a  long  retinue  besides,  drove  into 
Paris  and  suddenly  appeared  at  the  gates  of  the 
Palais  de   Justice,  wherein  the    parlement  was 
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From  a  skttch  on  the  «pot  by  T.  8.  Boyt. 


assembled.     This  was  a  poor  and  weak  i^arody 
f>f  a  feat  of  Louis  XIV.,  wlien  he  entered  a  similar 
meeting  with  his  hunting  whip,  and  frightened 
the  membei-s  into  instant  submission.     The  time 
had  gone  by  for  suc-li  performances  ;  and  Louis 
XVI.  was  neither  shaped  in  body  and  feature, 
nor  formed  in  mind,  to  play,  theatrically  or  other- 
wise, the  part  of  an  oti'-handed  tyi-ant.     His  most 
unexpected  arrival,  liowever,  produced  no  incon- 
siderable sensation';  and,  as  Paris  was  still  well 
filled  with  troops,  there  was  some  appearance  of 
consternation  as  he  entered  the  gi-eat  hall.     He  I 
brought  with  him  two   edicts,  one   for  a  new 
loan  to  tiie  amount  of  450,(>0(),00()  livres;   the  I 
other,  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Protestants  ' 
in  their  natural  and  civil  rights.     This  enianci-  ' 
pation  of  the  Protestants  iiad  at  last  become  a 
]iopular  measure  in  France,  and  had  been  even 
recommended  to  the  king  by  the  parlement  some 
time  before.     It  has  therefore  been  thought  tliat 
it  was  introduced  on  this  occasion  to  reconcile 
both  the  j)ublic  and  the  parlement  to  the  succes-  j 
sive  loans.     Louis,  however,  appeared  to  speak  ' 


feelingly  on  the  subject  of  religious  toleration. 
"I  will  ever  maintain,"  said  he,  "the  holy  religion 
in  which  I  have  the  happiness  to  have  been  born, 
and  I  will  not  permit  it  to  suffer  any  diminution 
of  its  pre-eminence  in  the  kingdom ;  but  I  am  of 
opinion  that  this  same  religion   commands  me 
not  to  leave  a  part  of  my  subjects  deprived 
of  their  natural  rights."   There  followed  a  hot, 
loud,  and  passionate  debate,  which  made  the 
king  red  and  pale  alternately.  The  great  theme 
was  the  necessity  of  immediately  assembling 
the  states-general,  in  order  to  achieve  a  rapid 
and  universal  reform.    These  harangues  lasted 
six  or  seven  hours;  it  was  gi-owing  dark,  and 
was  far  beyond  the  hour  at  which  royalty  and 
the  great  world  then  generally  dined.     Louis, 
whose  good  appetite  no  troubles  or  anxieties 
could  depress,  was  hungry,  faint,  exhausted. 
At  hist,  on  a  hint  given  him  by  Lamoignon, 
he  rose  to  put  an  end  to  the  sitting  by  declar- 
ing, as  imperiously  as  he  could,  that  he  must 
have  his  successive  loans  edict  registered  with- 
out further  talking.   A  short  silence  followed, 
and  men  gazed  at  one  another  as  if  each  ex- 
jiected  that  some  one  else  would  rejily.     The 
])ei-sonage  to  rise  and  break  this  silence  was 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  firet  prince  of  the 
blood  next  to  the  king's  brothei-s,  who   had 
led  one  section  of  the  opposition  in  the  assem- 
l)ly  of  notables,  and  who  had  been  for  several 
years  in  fierce  hostility  to  the  court,  to  the 
king,  and  still  more  to  the  fpieen.   Looking  full 
at  his  majesty,  Orleans  inquired  whether  this 
wiis  a  lit  de  Justice  or  a  seance  roijale?     He 
was  answered  by  the  king  and  many  of  the 
court,  all  in  a  breath,  that  it  was  a  seance 
rofjale.     Even  under  despotism  certain  little  forms 
and  rules  of  etiquette  had  been  observed,  and  the 
duke  now  quoted  one  of  these  to  the  king's  face. 
Orleans  said  it  wjis  an  old  rule  that  edicts  could 
not  be  registered  by  order  in  a  seance   royale; 
and   that   he,   for  one,   nuist  enter  his   humble 
protest  again.st  such  registry.     "You  may  do  as 
you   choose,"  said  the   king,  who  rej)eated    his 
order,  saw  it  obeyed,  and  then  depai'ted  with  the 
same  stute  in  which  he  had  come,  attended  by 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  peers,  great  officei-s, 
and  the  rest.     But  his  Highness  of  Orleans  ac- 
companied his  majesty  no  farther  than  the  gate, 
and,  returning   instantly,  entered   his  stinging 
protest,  which    was    adopted   as  their   own    by 
such  membei-s  of  the  jtarlement  as  had  remained 
behind,  and  who  declared  the  loan  edict  to  be 
null  anil  void,  and  Orleans  to  be  the  greatest  of 
princes  and  the  best   of  patriots.      They  then 
separated.     Next  morning  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
was  commanded   to  quit   Paris,  and   to  confine 
himself  to  his  chiiteau  of  Villai-s-Cotterets  ;  and, 
by  Icttrcs  de  cachet  Freteau  was  consigned  to  the 
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dreary  castle  of  Ham,  and  Sabatier  de  Cabre  to 
the  still  drearier  fortress  of  Mount  St.  Michael ; 
the  other  members  of  the  parlement  being  or- 
dered at  the  same  time  to  repair  to  Versailles 
with  their  journal  or  register  iu  order  to  have 
the  jM-otest  erased.  If  the}'  were  rebuked  and 
brow-beateu  at  court,  the  parlement  were  hon- 
oured and  applauded  by  the  people  of  Paris,  by 
the  people  of  Versailles,  and  by  all  the  people 
on  the  road.  They  retui-ned  to  the  capital  bolder 
than  ever,  entered  a  fresh  protest,  and  demanded 
the  immediate  i-ecall  and  liberty  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  Freteau,  and  De  Cabre." 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1788,  the  parlement 
passed  some  strong  I'esolutions  against  lettres  de 
cachet,^  and  repeated  their  declaration  that  they 
Avould  not  cease  their  demands  and  remonstrances 
until  security  was  given  for  the  ])ersonal  libei-ty 
of  every  Frenchman.  The  contest  grew  every 
day  sterner.  At  last  the  court  secrethj  adopted 
the  project  of  instituting  a  cour  pleniere,  which 
was  to  be  possessed  of  such  powers  as  to  render 
the  parlement  unnecessary  for  all  purposes  of 
government.  This  cour  pUniere  was  to  consist 
of  princes  of  the  blood,  peers  of  France,  great 
officers  of  the  crown,  the  higher  orders  of  the 
clergy,  marshals  of   France,  governors  of  pro- 


vinces, knights  of  the  different  orders,  and  a  de- 
putation of  one  member  from  each  parlement  in 
the  realm,  and  of  two  from  the  chambers  of  ac- 
counts and  aids.  They  were  all  to  be  appointed 
by  the  king,  but  their  appointments  were  to  be 
for  life.  The  pai-lement  no  sooner  got  the  clue 
to  the  secret,  through  the  activit}',  ingenuity,  and 
liberality  in  bribing  of  D'Espremenil,  than  they 
])assed  a  variety  of  resolutions  condemning  the 
whole  scheme  as  an  invasion  of  their  rights  and 
the  national  liberties,  affirming  that  they  were 
irremoveable,  and  that  no  authority  in  the  state 
was  competent  to  suppress  or  usurp  their  func- 
tions. These  proclamations,  which  greatly  ex- 
cited the  whole  city  of  Paris,  brought  down  a 
fresh  exercise  of  arbitrary  power.  Orders  were 
issued  for  arresting  D'Espremenil  and  De  Monsa- 
bert  iu  their  own  houses.  But  in  the  court,  and 
in  every  office  and  department  of  government, 
there  were  individuals  who,  from  jealousy  and 
enmity  to  their  official  superiors,  or  sympathy 
with  the  opponents  of  the  court,  from  a  love  of 
the  new  ideas,  or  a  love  of  money,  or  from  some 
other  motive,  were  ever  ready  to  betray  all  the 
secrets  they  could  learn.  This  continued  until 
the  expiring  caudle  of  this  poor  monarchy  was 
completely  burned  out ;  and  the  practice  will  ac- 


'  Those  Antichristian  ideas,  which  had  loug  exercised  tlie  facul- 
ties and  fed  the  vanity  of  literary  and  scientific  men  Lu  France, 
now  began  to  have  a  practical  effect  in  brealiing  np  tlie  old  rou- 
tine of  French  society  and  government.     Of  tliis  Guizot  says : — 

"It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  say,  that  tlie  burst  of  the 
human  mind,  the  spirit  of  free  inf^uiry,  was  the  paramount  fea- 
tiu-e  of  the  eighteenth  ceutmy.  Tliis  iniluential  epoch  has  been 
treated  of,  and  so  ably  handled  by  others  who  have  gone  before 
me,  that  1  am  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  followmg  minutely 
all  the  phases  of  the  wondi'ous  moral  revolution  which  was  then 
acconiplislied.  I  am,  however,  anxious  to  note  certain  points 
which  have  been  somewhat  overlooked. 

' '  The  first  which  strikes  my  mind  is  one  I  have  aheady  alluded 
to,  namely,  the  almost  complete  disappearance,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
government  in  the  coui-se  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  promi- 
nence of  the  human  mind  as  the  principal  and  almost  only  actor. 
Excepting  tlie  external  relations  attended  to  by  the  ministry  of  the 
Duke  de  Choiseul,  and  some  concessions  made  to  public  opinion 
— for  example,  tlie  American  war — there  never  perhaps  was  a 
government  so  inactive,  so  apathetic  and  inert,  as  the  French 
government  of  that  time.  In  jilace  of  the  stirring  and  ambitious 
government  of  Loiiis  XIV.,  which  interfered  with  everytliing, 
and  put  itself  at  the  head  of  everything,  we  behold  a  power 
anxious  only  to  keep  itself  on  the  background,  so  weak  and  shat- 
tered did  it  feel  itself.  Activity'  and  ambition  had  passed  over 
to  the  nation,  which,  by  its  opinions  and  its  intellectual  move- 
ment, mixed  and  interfered  with  all  things,  and,  hi  short,  alone 
])ossessed  that  moral  authority  wliich  confera  a  veritable  sway. 

"The  second  characteristic  which  strikes  me  hi  the  state  of 
the  human  understanding  in  the  eighteenth  century,  is  the 
universality  which  marked  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry.  Previously, 
and  particularly  in  the  sixteenth  century,  inquiry  had  been 
exercised  in  a  limited  and  definite  field,  having  religious  ques- 
tions for  its  objects,  or  ix)litical  and  religions  questions  com- 
bined, but  never  extending  its  pretensions  to  all  subjects.  On 
the  contrary,  the  characteristic  of  the  free  inquiiy  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  is  its  universality.  Religion,  politics,  pure  philo- 
sophy, man  and  society,  moral  and  material  nature,  all  became 
at  once  the  subjects  of  mvestigation,  doubt,  and  sy.stem.  Old 
ideas  were  tlirown  off,  and  new  ones  took  their  place.  It  was  a 
movement  which  penetrated  to  all  quarters. 
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"This  movement  had,  furthermore,  a  peculiar  characteristic, 
which  has  not,  perhaps,  been  twice  exliibited  m  the  history  of 
tlie  world,  namely,  that  it  was  purely  speculative.  In  former 
times,  action  had  promptly  participated  with  speculation  in 
all  human  revolutions.  Thus,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  re- 
ligious revolution  had  commenced  with  ideas  and  discussions 
purely  intellectual,  but  it  had  speedily  gathered  into  events. 
The  leaders  of  intellectual  parties  had  rapidly  grown  into  the 
leaders  of  political  parties,  and  the  realities  of  life  had  mingled 
with  the  oiierations  of  intellect.  Thus  had  it  happened  in  the 
religious  revolution  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  France,  in 
the  eighteenth  centmy,  we  perceive  the  himian  mind  exercising 
itself  on  all  thuigs,  on  ideas  which,  being  closely  interwoven 
with  the  real  interests  of  existence,  ought  to  have  had  the  most 
prompt  and  ix)tential  influence  ;  and  yet  the  leaders  and  actors 
in  those  great  debates  remained  apart  from  every  sort  of  practi- 
cal activity,  appearing  as  mere  speculators,  who  observed,  judged, 
and  delivered  tlieir  opinions  without  ever  interfering  in  events. 
At  no  epoch  has  the  government  over  facts,  or  external  reaUties, 
been  so  completely  distinct  fi-om  that  over  mind.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  mental  and  physical  ordei-s  of  things  was  not  real  in 
Europe  before  the  eighteentli  century.  For  the  first  time,  per- 
haps, tlie  mental  order  was  developed  utterly  apart  from  the 
material.  This  was  an  important  fact,  and  it  is  one  which  has 
exercised  a  prodigious  influence  over  the  course  of  events.  It 
gave  to  the  ideas  of  the  time  a  singular  character  of  ambitious- 
ness  and  inexperience ;  for  never  was  philosophy  more  eager  to 
rule  the  world,  or  at  the  same  time  less  conversant  with  it.  A 
day  was  sure  to  come  when  a  conflict  would  arise,  when  the 
intellectual  movement  wouhl  pass  into  external  facts ;  and  as 
they  had  been  so  totally  separated  the  shock  was  violent,  the 
amalgamation  more  difficult."— C'lij^uo/ioji  in  Europe,  lect  xiv. 

These  remarks  apply  mainly  to  France,  and  even  iu  France  do 
not  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  new 
ideas  were  practically  influential  in  otlier  countries  long  liefore 
the  revolutionary  explosion  in  France.  They  not  only  fermented 
but  materially  influenced  practical  affairs  in  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions, in  Holland,  and  above  all  in  British  America,  long  before 
17S8,  when  tliey  begun  practically  to  affect  France. 

2  Royal  ordere  for  the  immediate  arrest  of  any  individual,  and 
his  secret  imprisoument. 
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coimt  fox-  niauy  things  in  the  revolution  which 
might  otherwise  apjaear  inexplicable.  When  the 
king's  officer  went  by  night  to  the  houses  of 
D'E.spremunil  and  De  Monsabert  to  capture  them 
without  noise,  they  were  not  to  be  found  there 
or  anywhere  else.  It  was  not  the  intention  of 
those  two  gentlemen  to  flee  or  hide  themselves 
for  any  time :  what  they  wanted  wa.s  to  get  up  a 
scene,  to  injure  the  court  by  a  scandalous  cdat^ 
to  imitate  the  grand  exhibition  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  English  House  of  Commons  when 
Charles  I.  went  with  an  armed  force  to  demand 
tlie  persons  of  the  five  members  :  for  these  French- 
men were  always  imitating,  or  fancying  they 
were  imitating,  tlie  patriots  of  England,  or  Rome, 
or  Greece ;  and,  as  the  two  things  resembled 
each  other  in  name,  though  in  nothing  else,  they 
thought  their  parlement  might  stand  out  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  like  an  English  jiarliament. 
Accordingly,  on  the  following  day  they  w^ent 
down  to  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  took  their 
usual  seats.  What  they  expected  and  had  coun- 
ted upon  for  their  master-stroke  happened  very 
soon  after ;  the  Palais  was  surrounded  by  a  regi- 
ment, and  an  officer  entering  their  hall,  demanded, 
in  the  king's  name,  that  M.  d'Esprcmenil  and 
M.  de  Monsabert  shouhl  be  delivered  up  to  him. 
A  ])rofouiid  silence  ensued.  At  length  tlie  i)re- 
sident  rose  and  declared  that  he  and  every 
member  present  was  a  D'Espromcnil  and  a  De 
Monsabei't,  as  they  one  and  all  coincided  in  the 
sentiments  of  those  members.  The  oflicer,  not 
knowing  the  persons  of  the  two  members,  and 
not  wishing  to  proceed  to  violence  without  ex- 
press orders,  withdrew,  and  either  went  or  sent 
to  Versailles  to  consult  ministers  or  the  king  and 
queen.  The  troojjs  remained  outside  the  build- 
ing, blocking  up  all  the  avenues  leading  to  it, 
and  the  ])arlement  remnined  within,  having  de- 
clai-ed  them.selves in  "permanent  session."  There 
were  107  of  them,  sixteen  being  peers.  D'Es- 
promonil  compared  them  to  the  Roman  senate, 
sitting  in  their  curule  chairs  and  i)urple  robes, 
awaiting  Brennus,  the  victorious  Gauls,  slavery 
or  death  ;  and  told  them  that  they  were  offering 
a  grand  spectacle  to  the  universe !  As  they  were 
allowed  to  send  messengers  out,  and  even  to  de- 
spatch a  courier  to  Versailles,  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  they  were  jiermitted  to  receive  messengers 
within,  and  that  the  means  of  procuring  food 
and  wine  were  not  denied  to  them.  After  some 
twenty  hours  the  oflicer  again  entered  the  hall 
and  required  the  members  to  point  out  to  him 
M.  d'Es])r6munil  and  M.  de  Monsabert,  luider 
penalty  of  being  declared  guilty  of  treason  in 
protecting  the  king's  enemies.  There  was  a  beat- 
ing of  drums  and  rattling  of  muskets  iu  the 
court.  It  was  evident  that  tlie  officer,  who  was 
a  man  of  iron,  and  who  had  been  chosen  ou  ac- 


count of  his  resoluteness,  would  execute  his  oi'der 
by  force.  The  scene,  besides,  had  lasted  a  long 
while — the  majority  must  have  been  tired  of 
playing  at  Roman  senators- — and  so  the  two 
chosen  victims  stepped  forth  from  their  brethren 
and  surrendered  themselves.  As  D'Espremenil 
was  escorted  to  a  carriage  by  a  file  of  soldiers 
with  their  bayonets  fixed,  he  put  a  short  ques- 
tion to  the  crowd  of  spectators,  which,  a  very 
few  months  later,  might  have  caused  blood  to 
flow  like  water.  "Have  you  courage?"  said  he. 
The  multitude  made  no  reply,  and  the  regiment 
doing  duty  on  the  spot— the  French  guards  — 
wei-e  firm  and  unconcerned.  D'Espremenil  was 
carried  away  to  a  little  island  oft'  the  coast  of 
Provence  not  far  from  Toulon,  and  De  Monsa- 
bert to  an  old  fortress  near  the  city  of  Lyons. 
A  few  minutes  after  their  seizure  the  officer 
turned  out  all  their  brethren,  locked  up  the 
chamber  of  parlement,  and  carried  away  the  keys 
in  his  pocket. 

Not  many  days  after  tliese  high  events,  on  the 
8th  of  May,  1788,  the  king  held  a  "  Bed  of  Justice  " 
at  Versailles  in  order  to  enfoi-ce  or  to  establish 
the  cour  plenierc.  He  produced  certain  oi'di- 
uances  ready  signed.  These  were  registered,  the 
parlement  meantime  keeping  pi-o found  silence, 
and  the  meeting  broke  up.  But  the  very  next 
day  the  parlementers  assembled  iu  a  tavern  or 
coffee-house  at  Vei-sailles,  and  drew  up  a  strong 
protest.  Nor  were  the  provincial  parlements 
much  more  submi-ssive ;  except  that  of  Douai, 
not  one  of  them  would  recognize  the  royal  edict. 
But  the  last  blow  which  upset  the  whole  plan 
was  the  refusal  of  peei-s,  nobles,  bishops,  coun- 
sellors, and  other  men  of  note,  upon  whose  co- 
operation the  king  had  confidently  relied,  to  ac- 
cept places  in  this  new  cour  phhiiere,  or  to  be  in 
any  way  concerned  in  it.  Absolutism  made  a 
few  shifts  and  a  few  dying  struggles  before  it 
resigned  itself  to  its  inevitable  doom.  The  mili- 
tary were  employed  at  Rennes,  and  forced  tlie 
Breton  parlement  to  enregister.  Blood  was  spilled 
in  the  streets  of  that  town,  and,  when  the  Bretons 
sent  a  deputation  of  twelve  to  Vei-sailles  with  a 
remonstrance,  Lomenie  de  Brienne,  after  hearing 
them,  packed  them  off  to  the  Bastille  by  lettres 
de  cachet.  The  Bretons  sent  a  second  and  more 
numerous  deputation,  who  were  met  on  the  road 
by  emissaries  of  ministers,  and  frightened  back 
to  Rennes.  The  ])ersevering  Bretons  despatched 
a  third  and  still  more  numerous  deputation,  and. 
as  these  deputies  travelled  incogniti,  ami  by  dif- 
ferent roads,  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  ca- 
pital and  the  royal  residence.  The  minister  re- 
fused to  gi-ant  them  an  audience,  but  they  had 
other  work  in  hand  besides  that  of  representation 
and  remonstrance.  Before  their  coming  they 
had  struck  up  a  close  alliance  with  La  Fayette, 
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who,  b}'  letter,  had  assured  them  "that  he  asso- 
ciated himself  in  all  opposition  to  every  jiresent 
and  future  act  of  arbiti'ary  power."  Though  not 
a  born  Breton,  La  Fayette's  i)rincipal  jsroperty 
lay  in  that  province,  and  his  mother  was  a  na- 
tive of  it.  He  was  therefore  considered  as  good 
as  a  Breton,  and  he  became  the  rallying  ])oint, 
not  only  of  the  dejjuties,  but  of  all  the  men  of 
movement  that  came  up  from  their  country  to 
Paris.  Under  his  auspices  was  now  formed  the 
Breton  Club,  the  first  germ  of  the  Jacobin  Club. 
After  these  proceedings  it  was  not  exti-aordi- 
iiary  that  the  queen  should  conceive  sentiments 
of  suspicion  and  aversion  against  La  Fayette, 
or  that  he  should  be  deprived  of  his  command 
of  a  military  division  of  the  kingdom.  To  those 
who  represented  the  relegation  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  to  Villars-Cotterets  as  too  severe  a  pun- 
ishment for  a  prince  of  the  blood,  Louis  replied, 
that  he  knew  that  of  him  which  would  justify 
him  in  taking  off  his  head  ;  yet  he  soon  yielded 
to  entreaties,  and  recalled  the  duke  to  the  plea- 
sures and  excitements  of  Paris.  It  was  observed, 
or  fancied,  that  from  the  moment  Orleans  re- 
turned, there  was  an  increase  of  activity  in  the 
press  and  in  the  mob,  and  rumours  began  to  be 
spread  of  great  sums  of  money  distributed  in  the 
fauboui'gs,  and  of  plots  for  dethroning  the  king 
and  setting  \\p  Orleans  as  cajitain-general  and 
yjrovisionary  regent.  Many  of  these  reports  were 
premature,  or  altogether  fabulous ;  but  some 
countenance  apjaears  to  have  been  given  to  them 
by  the  duke's  crowded  dinner-parties  and  assem- 
blies in  the  Palais  Royal,  where,  without  dis- 
tinction and  without  etiquette  of  any  kind,  par- 
lementers,  philosophes,  economists,  journalists, 
peers,  nobles,  libei-al  churchmen  (who  neither 
believed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  chui-ch  nor  in 
any  one  point  of  the  Christian  faith),  and  all  the 
men  in  Paris  that  were  the  most  wedded  to  the 
new  oi:)inions,  congregated  day  after  day. 

But  the  mischief  and  the  woe  were  aggravated 
by  the  arrival  of  a  far  more  teii-ible  agent  than 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  influence  on  the  re- 
volution has  been  vastly  overrated.  In  the  month 
of  July  of  this  year  (1788),  a  terrific  hail-storm 
fell  upon  Paris  and  the  country  for  150  miles 
round  about,  destroying  the  harvest,  as  it  was 
all  but  ready  for  the  sickle,  spoiling  all  the  fruit 
upon  the  trees,  and  doing  incalculable  damage 
in  other  ways.  As  this  stomn  had  been  preceded, 
in  most  parts  of  France,  by  a  long  drought,  there 
was  a  certain  prospect  of  scarcity,  and  of  the 
rage  of  hunger  being  superadded  to  the  other 
miseries  and  madnesses  of  the  people.  Surroun- 
ded by  difficulties  of  every  kind,  without  money, 
or  the  hopes  of  getting  any — for  the  people  were 
refusing  to  pay  taxes,  whether  registered  or  un- 
registered, and  the  capitalists  would  not  look  at 


the  successive  loans,  or  lend  a  sous  to  a  bankrupt 
government  which  was  evidently  falling  to  pieces 
— the  king  agreed  that  the  states-general  should 
be  convoked  in  the  following  month  of  May, 
after  the  holding  of  such  an  assembly  had  been 
discontinued  for  more  than  150  years. 

The  ]ioverty  of  the  court,  and  the  emptiness 
of  the  national  exchequer,  precijiitated  events. 
The  king  had  but  2000  louis-d'ors  left  in  his 
strong  box  at  Versailles,  and  the  state  treasury 
at  Paris  did  not  contain  wherewith  to  meet  its 
obligations.  At  last.  Count  d'Artois  waited  on 
the  cjueen  to  assure  her  that  Lomenie  must  be 
dismissed,  or  the  monarchy  ruined  ;  and,  after 
tears  shed  both  by  her  majesty  and  tlie  minister, 
it  was  agi-eed  that  the  arcld^ishop  should  travel 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  that  Necker, 
who  had  returned  to  Paris  some  time  before, 
should  be  invited  or  implored  to  accept  the  task 
of  righting  the  finances  and  the  monarchy.  Lo- 
menie de  Brienne  took  the  road  to  Nice  and 
Italy;  and  the  Genevese  banker,  on  the  very 
same  day,  the  24th  of  August  (1788),  was  rein- 
stalled finance  minister,  with  wonderful  acclama- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  people,  who  once  more 
believed,  for  a  little  moment,  that  he  was  des- 
tined to  be  the  saviour  of  France,  His  appoint- 
ment gave  so  much  satisfaction  that  Paris,  which 
had  long  left  the  name  of  royalty  out  of  her 
vivats,  shouted  all  day  and  all  night,  "  Vive  le 
Roi!"     "Vive  Necker!" 

The  promise  to  assemble  the  states-general  in 
May,  and  even  a  royal  decree  to  that  effect,  had 
been  given  under  the  wretched  ministry  of  Lo- 
mlnie.  Necker  only  confirmed  the  king  in  this 
resolution.  It  would  have  been  beyond  the 
power  of  Necker,  and  all  the  finance  ministers 
and  statesmen  of  Europe,  to  have  put  off  the 
meeting;  but  a  wiser  man  might  assuredly  have 
made  some  better  preparations  for  it.  Some  sort 
of  revolution  was  as  necessary  as  it  was  inevit- 
able— perhajis  the  worst  was  better  than  lingering 
on  in  the  present  state ; — yet,  by  previously  de  ■ 
fining  and  properly  limiting  the  respective  jiowers 
of  the  three  orders  of  the  state,  and  by  pi-oviding 
beforehand  some  barriers  against  the  sudden  in- 
rush of  the  democracy,  it  appears  just  possible 
that  much  blood  and  crime  might  have  been 
spared,  and  that  Louis,  instead  of  being  dragged 
under  the  axe  of  the  guillotine,  might  have  been 
made  the  not  unhajipy  or  incompetent  head  of  a 
constitutional  monarchy.  But  in  spite  of  their 
boasted  new  lights  and  new  philosophies,  all 
classes,  in  constitutionalism  and  the  science  of 
repi'esentative  government,  had  almost  every 
thing  to  learn ;  and  unfortunately  each  from  the 
beginning  seemed  determined  to  ride  over  the 
other,  to  treat  it  as  an  enemy,  to  impose  its  own 
will  for  law  upon  it  by  force  or  by  manoeuvre. 
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The  parlement  of  Paris,  which  was  honourably  1 
i-einstated  as  soon  as  Necker  returned  to  office, 
positively  and  pompously  declared  that  the  states- 
general  ought  to  sit  according  to  the  form  ob- 
served at  their  last  meeting  in  1614,  which  was 
the   same   as   declaring   that    the    nobility   and 
clergy  should  V)e  everything,  and  the  tiers  etat, 
or  commons,  nothing.      The  parlementers  evi- 
dently thought  that  patriotism  was  an  aristoci'atic 
occupation,  and  that  they  ought  to  preserve  the 
monopoly ;  but  their  dogma,  their  heresy,  their 
high  treason  against  the  tiers  was  no  sooner  pro- 
mulgated than  they  lost,  and  for  ever,  all  favour 
with  the  nation.     Even  in  France,  there  has  sel- 
dom been  a  ti-ansitiou  so  rapid  and  extreme.    On 
the  22d  of  September  they  were  reinstalled  in 
the  Palais  de  Justice,  amidst  the  plaudits,  and 
rejoicings,  and  congratulations  of  all  Paris ;  on 
the  next  day  they  delivered  their  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  the  states-general ;  and  on  the  next  all 
Paris  hissed  them,  hooted  them,  and  loaded  them 
with  execrations.     As  a  body  they  never  raised 
their  heads  again :  they  had  played  their  part  in 
what  was  only  a  prologue  to  the  great  drama, 
and  they  were  thrust  aside  to  make  room  for 
other  actors.     On  the  other  side  the  Breton  Club, 
the  Club  des  Enrages,  all  the  clubs,  with  all  the 
philosophes,   economists,  and    ultra -liberals  of 
Paris,  went  as  far  into  extremes,  or  rather  farther, 
than  the  parlement  had  done — advising  and  in- 
sisting that  the  tiers  (Hut  ought  to  have  a  greater 
weight  in  the  states-general  than  the  two  orders 
of  the  nobility  and  clergy  united  ;  for  (so  they 
argued,  with  a  force  that  was  irresistible  to  those 
who  had  nothing  to  lose)  as  great  sacrifices  were 
to  be  demanded  from  those  two  aristocratic  and 
privileged  orders,  how  was  it  possible  that  reso- 
lutions and  laws  to  that  effect  should  be  carried, 
if  those  two  orders  were  not  outnumbered  and 
outvoted  by  the  tiers,  who  wei'e  calling  for  the 
sacrifices,  and  were  to  be  directly  benefited  by 
them  ?  A  paper,  entitled  "  Deliberations,"  was  put 
forth  as  tlte  production  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
though  it  was  written,  no  doubt,  with   advice 
and  assistance  from  the  philosophes  and  littera- 
teurs that  sat  at  the  duke's  table,  by  Laclos,  the 
author  of  Lcs  Liaisoihs  Dangcrcuses,  one  of  the 
most  debauched   and    debauching    works   ever 
written,  even  in  France.     Laclos  was  secretai-y 
to   the   Duke  of   Orleans,  and   a   servant   very 
worthy  of  such  a  master.  The  conclusion  intended 
to  be  drawn  from  these  deliberations  was,  that 
the  third  estate  was  the  nation,  and  that  nol)ility 
and  clergj'  were  nought!     On  the  other  hand, 
the  Count  dArtois,  with  other  princes  of  the 
blood — the  Prince  of  Condc,  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon, the  Duke  of  Enghien,  and  the  Prince  of 
Conti — published  a  m/moire,  or  memorial  to  the 
king,  in  which  they  declared  that  such  principles 


must  endanger  privilege,  nobility,  monai'chy  it- 
self, church,  state,  and  the  king's  treasury.  This 
was  quite  certain  ;  but  what  could  the  helpless 
king,  or  what  could  these  princes  of  the  blood 
do  to  prevent  it,  or  to  overset  a  political  philo- 
sophy that  was  inculcated  by  10,000  pens,  and 
that  would  soon  be  maintained  by  400,000  swords 
— by  all  France,  except  the  privileged  orders  ] 
But  the  production  wliich  was  by  far  the  most 
ably  written,  which  made  the  most  noise,  and 
produced  the  greatest  effect,  was  the  pamphlet 
of  the  Abbe  Sieyes — QiCest-ce  que  le  Tiers  Etat? 
or,  "What  is  the  Third  Estate?" — in  which,  an- 
swei-ing  his  own  query,  the  author  said  it  was 
everything ;  that  it  had  hitherto  been  nothing, 
but  that  it  now  wanted  to  become  something. 
Sieyes,  one  of  the  many  priests  who  had  let  their 
tonsures  gi'ow,  embi-aced  the  new  jihilosophy, 
and  thrown  their  theology  to  the  dogs — had 
been  vicar-general  to  the  Bishop  of  Chartres,  a^ 
canon  and  chancellor  of  that  cathedral;  but  he^ 
had  been  living  for  some  time  in  Paris,  with  the 
philosophes  and  political  reformers,  having  a 
voice  potential  in  all  their  deliberations  for  the 
regeneration  of  France  and  the  ^vorld.  He  was 
one  of  the  ablest  men  of  that  school,  but  vision- 
ary, fanatic  to  his  system  or  systems,  and  as  bliml 
as  all  the  rest  to  the  danger  of  throwing  all  the 
power  of  the  state,  and  all  at  once,  into  the  hands 
of  the  people  who  hitherto  had  had  no  .share  of 
it.  As  well  might  this  logical  Sieyes  have  be- 
lieved that  a  child  might  construe  Virgil  before 
being  taught  his  alphabet,  as  believe  that  the 
huge  and  untaught  democracy  of  France  should 
pass  at  once  from  the  condition  of  bondsmen  to 
that  of  lords  and  masters,  and  still  act  with  mo- 
deration and  wisdom.  He  and  his  fellows,  no 
doubt,  reposed  an  entire  confidence  in  their  own 
great  wisdom  and  moderation,  and  in  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  middle  classes,  who  were  at 
least  well  read  in  Voltaire ;  and  fancied  that, 
when  the  masses  of  the  people  had  tlu'own  olf 
the  yoke  of  king,  nobles,  and  priests,  they  would, 
with  exemplary  docility,  submit  to  the  guidance 
of  philosophes,  and  to  the  laws  and  regulations 
adopted  by  the  middle  classes.  We  shall  see 
how  his  vision  ended. 

Necker  had  found  out  before  this  that  there  are 
accounts  more  difficult  to  manage  than  accounts 
of  finance,  and  that  it  is  easier  work  to  raise  loans 
than  to  create  constitutions ;  and  he  evidently 
had  no  scheme  of  his  own.  As  a  means  of  solv- 
ing the  difficulty,  or  of  settling  some  of  the  points 
in  dispute,  he  advised  the  re-assembling  of  the 
notables  who  had  sat  so  inauspiciously  in  the  time 
of  Calonne ;  and  the  very  same  men  were  once 
more  called  together  on  the  6th  of  November 
(1788).  The  questions  proposed  to  them  were 
principally  the  double  representation  of  the  tiers 
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etat,  and  the  vote  by  head.  Should  the  tiers 
etat,  oi'  commons,  have  as  many  members  in  the 
states-general  as  the  noblesse  and  clergy  united  ? 
Should  the  states-general  vote  and  deliberate  al- 
together in  one  body,  or  vote  in  three  separate 
bodies— vote  by  head,  or  by  order  or  class?  Simply, 
the  two  questions  amounted  to  this  : — Shall  the 
tiers  etat  have  power  to  outvote  the  other  two 
orders  or  not?  As  the  notables  thus  re-assembled 
consisted  of  princes  of  the  blood,  great  lords,  great 
churchmen — consisted  almost  exclusively  of  mem- 
bers of  the  two  privileged  orders — it  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  from  them  that  they  should 
answer  in  the  afhrmative.  Necker's  wish  appears 
to  have  been  that  the  double  i-epresentation  should 
be  granted,  but  that  the  three  orders  should  not 
vote  by  head,  but  deliberate  and  vote  sepai'ately; 
and  he  had  the  vanity  to  believe,  that,  by  the 
weight  of  his  character  and  influence,  he  could 
carry  the  notables  along  with  him.  After  sitting 
about  a  month  without  coming  to  any  decision, 
these  notables  were  dismissed,  with  bad  humour 
on  all  sides.  When  the  perplexed  king  applied 
for  the  advice  or  opinion  of  the  parlement  of 
Paris,  they  meanly  shrank  from  any  resokition, 
saying  that  it  was  for  the  wisdom  of  the  king  to 
decide  these  weighty  questions.  At  last  Necker 
presented  a  report  to  the  king  in  council,  wherein 
he  recommended,  or  almost  enjoined  at  his  own 
risk,  the  granting  of  the  double  representation, 
without  enfoi-cing  what  ought  to  have  been  a 
corollary,  separate  deliberation,  and  the  vote  by 
order,  not  by  head  ;  and,  on  the  27th  of  Decem- 
ber, an  ordinance  was  issued  in  which  Louis  gave 
the  double  rejaresentation  to  the  tiers  etat,  leav- 
ing the  other  question  of  voting  by  head  or  by 
order  to  be  settled  by  the  states-general  them- 
selves, when  they  should  meet  at  Versailles  in 
the  happy  month  of  May,  1789.  French  writers 
of  memoirs  and  histories  draw  a  fanciful  picture 
of  this  dawn  of  liberty,  making  it  all  gentle,  soft, 
and  balmy,  like  a  sunrise  picture  by  Cuyp  or  by 
Claude,filled  with  lowing  cattle  and  piping  swains, 
or  with  goddesses  and  nymphs  dancing  before  the 
rising  orb,  and  making  with  their  own  fair  hands 
music  for  their  own  merry  feet ;  but  in  sober 
truth,  and  sober  sadness,  the  picture  was  of  a 
character  and  a  composition  altogether  different 
from  this ;  the  dawn  was  dark  and  stormy  like 
the  noon  that  was  to  follow  it ;  the  tempest  had 
not  only  gathered  on  the  horizon,  but  was  already 
spreading  itself  as  fast  as  winds  can  fly  over  the 
whole  hemisphere  ;  and  instead  of  that  absence 
of  hatred  and  all  the  evil  passions  which  philo- 
sophes  and  litterateurs  dreamed  of  in  their  Paris 
lodgings,  all  the  evil  passions,  with  hate  and  re- 
venge at  their  head,  were  crowded  and  jostling 
together  as  in  a  carnival.  During  the  elections 
innumerable  duels,  scuffles,  and  downright  battles 


took  place  all  over  the  kingdom.  In  all  town 
riots,  where  no  troops  were  employed,  the  demo- 
cracy had  the  upper  hand,  and  made  the  noblesse 
and  clergy  taste  the  bitterness  of  mob-law.  The 
fierceness  of  the  populace  was  augmented  by  their 
privations.  Trade,  manufactures,  and  nearly 
every  kind  of  industry  had  come  to  a  dead  stop, 
and  the  price  of  bread  rose  to  an  enormous  height 
when  money  was  scarcest.  Blood  had  been  shed 
in  riots  in  many  parts  of  France,  and  in  the  streets 
of  Paris  on  the  very  night  that  I'cjoicings  were 
made  for  Necker's  return  to  office.  But  worse 
followed.  Only  a  few  days  before  the  meeting 
of  the  states-general  at  Versailles  the  capital  was 
the  scene  of  frightful  disorders.  The  peo]ile,  cry- 
ing "  Down  with  the  aristocrats,"  attacked  the 
house  of  a  rich  paper-manufacturer,  and  plun- 
dered or  destroyed  everything  in  it.  The  mili- 
tary were  called  out,  the  mob  fought  with  them 
desperately ;  and  before  the  affair  ended,  from 
400  to  500  persons,  including  women  and  children, 
were  killed  or  wounded. 

But  nothing  less  than  absolute  perfection  in 
government  and  laws,  and  a  national  prosperity 
without  check  or  end  was  now  anticipated  ;  for 
the  4th  of  May  had  arrived,  the  deputies  of  the 
three  orders  were  all  assembled  in  Versailles,  and 
the  states-general  were  going  in  solemn  pi'oces- 
sion  with  the  king  and  court  to  the  cathedral 
church  at  Notre  Dame  to  pi-opitiate  Heaven  to 
bless  their  labours,  which  were  to  commence  on 
the  morrow.  It  was  a  grand  spectacle,  and  all 
Paris,  and  all  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets  in  the 
valley  of  the  Seine,  or  within  twenty  leagues  of 
it,  went  to  see.  There  was  scepticism,  Voltaire- 
ism,  or  Holbachism,  or  downright  atheism  in 
luxuriant  abundance;  but  religion  of  any  kind, 
except  the  religion  of  nature  or  the  theism  of 
Rosseau  and  his  Vicaire  Savoyard,  there  was 
little  or  none  except  only  in  the  breast  of  the 
king  and  a  few  old  courtiers,  who  had  not  been 
able  to  shake  off  the  fashions  of  old  times,  or  their 
reverence  for  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and  yet  this 
procession  of  the  states-general  assembled  in  and 
started  from  one  church — the  church  of  St.  Louis 
—  to  go  to  another,  where  high  mass  was  to  be 
sung,  and  all  knees  bent  at  the  elevation  of  the 
host.  There  was  a  hoUowness  and  mockery  in 
this  very  beginning.  The  streets  wei-e  lined  with 
regiments  of  the  French  guard  and  regiments  of 
the  Swiss  guard.  The  first  that  came  forth  from 
the  church  of  St.  Louis  were  the  deputies  o£  tlie 
tiers  etat,  600  in  number,  and  all— as  had  been 
nicely  regulated  at  court  beforehand — wearing 
plain  black  mantles,  plain  white  cravats,  and 
slouched  hats ;  then  came  the  noblesse,  300  in 
number,  all  clad  in  gold-embroidered  cloaks,  with 
lace  cravats,  and  plumed,  turned-up  hats  a  I'Henri 
IV. ;  after  the  noblesse  marched  the  clergy,  also 
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300,  the  high  dignitaries,  the  archbishops,  and 
bishops  distinguished  by  the  violet-coloilred  robe, 
the  alb,  and  rochet,  and  the  i-est  in  soutanes,  grand 
mantles,  and  square  caps ;  and  last  of  all  came 
the  court,"  most  sijJendidly  attired  and  blazing 
with  jewels,  with  the  king  looking  hopefully  and 
even  joyously,  and  the  queen  already  changed 
from  what  she  was,  lier  bloom  and  beauty  fading, 
and  her  hair  prematurely  turning  gi'ay.  It  was 
remarked  that  during  the  procession  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  in  contempt  of  the  laws  of  etiquette,  was 
continually  quitting  his  place  as  a  prince  of  the 
blood  to  mix  with  the  sombre-clad  deputies  of  the 
tiers.  As  they  all  wended  on  their  way  to  the 
church  of  Our  Lady  the  priests  chanted,  military 
bands  played,  and  trumpets  and  drums  sounded. 
Within  the  temple  the  three  orders  took  their 
seats  according  to  their  ranks,  on  benches  pre- 
pared for  them  in  the  nave ;  the  king  and  queen 
were  conducted  to  a  dais  near  the  high  altar,  and 
sat  under  a  velvet  canopy  violet-coloured  and 
sprinkled  with  golden  fleurs  de  lis.  0  tSalutaris 
Hostia  was  chanted,  the  grand  mass  was  finished, 
and  then  M.  de  la  Fare,  Bishop  of  Nancy,  deli- 
vered a  sermon  or  discourse  on  the  theme — "  Re- 
ligion makes  the  force  of  empires,  religion  makes 
the  happiness  of  the  people."  Even  i)hilosophei-s, 
doubt-alls,  and  scoffers  were  touched  for  a  n)o- 
ment  by  the  music,  the  incense,  and  the  imposing 
pomp ;  and  the  multitude  of  sjiectatoi's  that  only 
saw  the  pi'ocession  in  the  streets  returned  to  Paris, 
or  their  other  homes,  declaring  that  it  was  beauti- 
ful, sublime,  ravishing — that  so  grand  a  spectacle 
liad  never  been  seen.' 

On  the  following  day — the  5th  of  May,  1789 — 
the  states-general  assembled  in  a  great  hall  at 
Versailles,  which  had  been  prepared  for  them  not 
without  expense.  It  was  the  Salle  de  Menus 
Plaisirs,  or  hall  of  amusements,  in  wliich  the 
court  had  been  wont  to  dis])ort  itself  in  all  kinds 
of  merry  games;  but  carpenters  and  upholsterei's, 
painters  and  decoratoi-s  had  done  their  work,  and, 
in  French  phraseologj',  "  that  vast  Iiall  was  ar- 
ranged with  a  magnificence  worthy  of  the  impos- 
ing solemnity  of  the  occasion."  The  king,  with 
a  countenance  still  cheerful  and  hopeful,  read  a 
commonplace  speech,  recommending  disinteres- 
tedness to  the  privileged  classes  and  prudence  to 
the  others,  and  expressing  his  own  eaniest  love 
for  his  people.  He  was  interrupted  more  than 
once  b}' wai-m  acclamations,  which  made  the  queen 
weep  for  very  joy;  but  not  one  voice  was  lieard 
to  wish  her  well.  His  majesty  was  followed  by 
the  keeper  of  the  seals,  who  spoke  for  an  hour, 
and  then  by  Necker,  who  spoke  for  two.  The 
finance  minister,  who  might  now  be  considered 
as  prime  minister,  read  a  long  m/moire  on  the 

'  Mi'moire-1  du  Mnnjuis  de  FenHi-ies;  Slatlamo  de  St-iol,  Co.i- 
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state  of  the  kingdom,  and  wearied  those  whom 
he  did  not  offend  by  the  great  length  of  his  ex- 
planations. 

On  the  next  day  the  combat  began  between  the 
tiers  and  the  two  superior  orders.  It  was  inti- 
mated that  the  deputies  of  each  order  should  re- 
pair to  the  chamber  appointed  for  them.  Besides 
the  great  hall,  two  smaller  halls,  opening  upon 
it,  had  been  constructed,  one  for  the  noblesse  the 
other  for  the  clergy.  The  first  operation  to  be 
performed  was  to  verify  the  returns,  or  to  make 
what  was  termed  a  verification  des  pouvoirs,  and 
there  instantly  arose  the  question  whether  this 
should  be  done  in  common  or  by  each  order  or 
state  sepai-ately.  The  tiers,  alleging  that  each 
)»art  of  the  states-general  ought  to  assure  itself 
of  the  lawful  returns  of  the  two  others,  demanded 
that  the  verification  shoidd  be  made  in  common, 
and  not  by  each  order  separately.  The  noblesse 
and  the  clergy,  wishing  to  assert  and  maintain  at 
starting  the  principle  of  separation  by  orders,  in- 
sisted that  each  order  should  verify  and  consti- 
tute itself  apart  from  tiie  rest,  and  after  very  little 
debate  they  quitted  the  gi-eat  hall  and  retired  to 
their  several  chambei-s.  The  tiers,  imderstanding 
that  this  would  be  followed  by  the  assumption  on 
the  part  of  the  privileged  that  the  orders  should 
also  vote  separately,  and  not  by  head,  determined 
to  make  their  stand  here,  and  to  adopt  a  "  system 
of  inertia"  until  the  noblesse  and  the  clergy  should 
give  in  and  consent  to  the  verification  of  powers 
in  common ;  and  accordingly  there  they  sat  in 
the  gi'eat  liall,  day  after  day,  doing  nothing  be- 
yond declaring  that  they  were  waiting  for  the 
other  two  orders,  and  declining  to  receive  letters 
and  petitions  as  they  were  not  yet  constituted, 
but  waiting  for  their  colleagues  of  the  other 
ordei-s. 

In  contemplating  this  body  at  present  so  inert, 
but  soon  to  be  moved  into  such  portentous  activ- 
ity, the  first  remark  which  suggests  itself  is, 
that  the  representatives  of  the  tiers  ctat  repre- 
sented in  their  own  persons  almost  everything 
but  property.  There  were  physicians  and  meta- 
physicians, poets  and  paintei-s,  a  great  astrono- 
mer, and  several  natural  philosophers,  chemists, 
mathematicians,  journalists,  litterateurs,  and  more 
than  three  hundred  ami  fifty  lawyers;  but  the 
number  of  proprietoi-s  was  exceedingly  small." 
The  majority  of  the  600  were  young  men — men 


-  The  Maniuis  ile  Boiiillc  say8,  that  of  the  eii  hundred  mem- 
bers who  represented  the  tUra  (tat,  thrtt  humlrtd  arid  fer(ntu- 
/■vMi"  were  lawyers  of  some  kind  or  other.  The  ti(rt  eint  of 
Rennes  had  sent,  as  one  of  their  deputies,  a  rough  old  farmer, 
one  G^i-ard,  commonly  c.illed  Pi're  Gerard,  or  Father  Gt'rard, 
and  described  as  "a  m.in  of  common  sense  and  honesty,  without 
any  learning  "  On  being  asked,  .after  lie  hail  had  some  exiierience, 
to  say  candidly  what  lie  thought  of  his  colleagues,  Gerard  said, 
with  his  farmer  frankness,  "  I  think  there  are  a  great  many 
scoundrels  .among  us '."  (Je  pensc  qu'il  y  a  iKaucoup  di  c  quiu$ 
})anni  nout  ) 
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at  least  under  thirty  years  of  age — who  had  no 
experience  in  public  business  of  any  kind,  and 
who  could  not,  from  the  previous  condition  of 
the  country,  have  had  any  training  in  political 
life.  The  only  men  at  all  trained,  and  their  edu- 
cation was  not  good,  were  the  members  of  the 
parlements,  who  belonged  to  the  privileged  orders, 
and  sat,  like  D'E.spremeuil,  with  the  noblesse. 
Instead  of  experience  and  practical  knowledge, 
the  deputies  of  the  tiers  brought  theories  and 
systems,  with  all  the  impatience,  intolerance,  and 
fanaticism  of  system-makers. 
Instead  of  doubt  and  diffi- 
dence, thei'e  was  an  over- 
weening and  most  rampant 
vanity,  neai-ly  every  third 
man  among  them  believing 
that  he  and  his  scheme  alone 
could  regenerate  France  and 
the  world.  A  great  many  of 
them  were  so  poor  that  they 
could  not  have  supported 
themselves  without  the  daily 
pay  which  was  allowed  them. 
This  pay,  or  traitement,  mo- 
derate as  it  was,  formed  a 
better  income  than  many  of 
them  had  ever  enjoyed  be- 
fore. At  first  there  were  in 
some  quarters  delicate  scru- 
ples whether  patriots  and 
world-regenerators  ought  to 

take  pay  for  their  sublime  functions ;  but  pa- 
triots and  regenerators  must  eat  and  drink,  be 
lodged  and  clothed ;  and,  seeing  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  American  congress  were  jjaid  for  their 
attendance,  there  was  even  republican  precedent 
for  the  acceptance  of  the  traitement.  As  the  no- 
blesse and  clergy  possessed  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  landed  pro])erty  of  the  kingdom,  as  their  re- 
spective deputies  were  considered  as  representing 
property  and  privilege,  as  the  deputies  of  the 
tiers  did  not  represent  jsroperty,  and  were  come 
to  destroy  all  privilege,  nothing  but  a  combat  d 
out  ranee  could  be  expected.  Notwithstanding 
the  tremendous  threats  of  the  people,  and  nearly 
every  possible  means  of  intimidation  which  were 
resorted  to  by  the  leaders  or  drivers  of  the  tiers 
etat,  the  nobles  were  resolute,  and  formed  their 
separate  house.  The  clergy  wavered  ;  and  after 
an  inaction  of  six  weeks,  the  third  estate,  being 
joined  by  a  few  of  the  clergy,  and  feeling  them- 
selves strong  in  the  support  of  the  mob,  declared 
themselves  the  legislative  body,  and  assumed  the 
title  of  the  National  Assembly.  The  majority 
of  the  clergy  were  brought  to  acquiesce  in  this 
assumption ;  but  the  king,  supported  by  the 
nobles,  declared  these  proceedings  to  be  null  and 
void,  and  commanded  the  dej^uties  to  separate. 


Violent  tumults  followed :  Paris  poured  out  its 
clubs  and  its  mobs  to  Versailles ;  a  part  of  the 
soldiery  gave  unequivocal  symptoms  of  attach- 
ment to  the  popular  cause ;  and,  in  fine,  the  king 
prevailed  on  the  nobles  to  give  way,  and  an  im- 
perfect, incongruous  union  of  the  three  orders 
in  one  chamber  took  place.  Thus  nobility  and 
clergy  were  swamped,  and  all  balance  was  lost, 
never  to  be  restored,  except  by  blood.  Com- 
pliant or  recusant,  voting  by  order  or  by  head, 
the  two  sujjerior  orders  were  equally  doomed ; 


The  Bastille. — From  a  priut  ixi  the  Sloane  Collection. 

and  one  chamber,  a  nullity  and  nonsense  when 
the  sovereign  is  powerful,  must  become  a  tyrant 
and  a  devourer  when  the  sovereign  is  powerless. 
There  was,  indisputably,  much  to  redress,  but 
there  was  no  patience  or  pi-actical  wisdom  in 
any  quarter  for  the  difficult  work. 

In  the  meantime  an  army  was  collecting  round 
Paris  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  court  felt  its  strength, 
the  step  was  taken,  on  July  11th,  of  suddenly 
dismissing  Necker,  with  an  order  to  quit  the 
kingdom  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  intelligence 
of  this  event  excited  a  furious  commotion  in  the 
capital,  and  an  attempt  to  disperse  the  populace 
by  means  of  a  foreign  regiment  having  been  de- 
feated, the  citizens  armed,  and  were  joined  by 
the  French  guards.  On  the  14th  of  July,  the 
Bastille  was  stormed  and  taken  by  the  people  of 
Paris,  aided  by  some  of  the  military.  Since  the 
accession  of  Louis  XVI.  it  had  been  almost  void 
of  state  prisoners,  but  it  certainly  had  been  for 
long  ages  an  infamous  place,  a  detestable  den, 
wherein  despotism  threw  her  victims  to  pine  and 
to  rot;  it  was  a  place  to  be  destroyed  and  obli- 
terated from  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  but  the  French 
people  could  not  achieve  this  triumph  over 
tyranny  without  committing  atrocious  cruelties, 
and  deeds  as  savage  and  treacherous  as  any  that 
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had  been  perpetrated  in  old  times  under  the 
worst  of  their  kings.  Having  once  tasted  of 
blood  the  people  of  Paris  became  ravenous  for 
it ;  and  many  individuals  were  butchered  in  the 
streets  with  levity  and  atrocity.  As  the  murder, 
only  on  the  preceding  evening,  of  De  Flesselles, 
had  left  the  new  municipality  without  a  head, 
Astronomer  Bailly  was  immediately  elected,  by 
acclamation,  to  succeed  that  unfortunate  provost, 
with  the  liigher  title  of  mayor  of  Paris ;  and,  as 
the  new  civic  guard,  now  to  be  called  the  Na- 
tional, was  in  want  of  a  commander  of  good  re- 
volutionary repute,  La  Fayette,  also  by  acclama- 
tion, and  without  any  deliberation,  was  named 
to  that  post,  which  was  soon  to  become  the  most 
important  in  the  kingdom.' 

On  the  next  day,  the  IGth  of  July,  the  perma- 
nent committee  of  the  new  municipality,  which 
already  seemed  to  assume  a  sovereignty  separate 
from  that  of  the  national  assembly,  decreed  the 
immediate  demolition  of  the  Bastille.  This  order 
was  proclaimed  by  sound  of  trum])et,  and  in  the 
name  of  La  Fayette. 

In  these  days  the  white  cockade  of  the  Bour- 
bons entirely  disappeared,  and  the  tri-colour 
cockade  was  mounted  by  La  Fayette,  the  national 
guard,  the  French  guard,  and  nearly  every  man 
in  Paris. 

The  king  now  issued  orders  for  the  i*emoval  of 
the  troo])s  stationed  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Paris,  and 
once  more  recalled  tlie  marvellous  Necker — who 
was  always  to  perform  miracles,  but  never  did. 
While  daily  assassinations  were  perpetriiting  in 
Paris,  and  while  bleeding  heads — the  heads  of 
aristocrats  or  of  men  holding  office  were  exhi- 
bited— Necker  recrossed  the  Jura  Mountains. 
He  arrived  at  Versailles  on  the  evening  of  the 
26th  of  July,  after  having  traversed  France  in 
triumi)li,  followed  by  one  continuous  mob,  shout- 
ing and  apj)lauding.  and  receiving  from  him  pa- 
ternal nods — to  be  peaceable  and  orderly.  The 
king  received  him  witlt  some  embarrassment,  but 
the  national  jvssembly  welcomed  him  back  en- 
thusiastically; for  his  triumjili  was  their  triumph, 
and  they  alone  had  l)rought  him  back.  His  best 
friends  liad  endeavoured  to  show  that  France  was 
now  in  a  state  not  to  be  governed  by  any  minis- 
ter, or  any  system  of  adminiatration  whatsoever, 
and  had  strongly  dissuaded  him  from  returning 
or  trying  any  more  dangerous  experiments  ;  but 
Necker  said  in  his  sententious  manner  that  it 
was  better  to  expose  one's  self  to  danger  than  to 
remoree.     He  wjis  elated  by  the  mouth- honour 


'  The  election  of  Im  Kayette  ia  made  more  inctiires*iue  iu  French 
books  The  citizens  of  the  United  States,  soon  after  tlie  war  of 
independence,  liad  presented  to  tlie  city  of  Paris  a  marble  bust 
of  tlie  marquis.  That  bust  waa  now  in  the  H<.">tel  de  Vtlle 
Moreaii  de  Saint  -Mtry  extended  his  hand  towards  it.  all  eyes 
vent  in  the  same  direction,  and  then  a  general  cry  proclauiied 
L.i  Fayette  comnimulant  of  the  Paris  guard.  -  Thiert. 


he  had  received  on  the  highways,  elated  by  the 
equally  hollow  applauses  of  the  assembly,  and 
experience  and  a  duplicated  failure  had  not  weak- 
ened his  gigantic  confidence  iu  his  own  puny 
powers  and  abilities.  That  his  triumjjh  might 
be  complete,  and  the  apjilauses  of  the  provinces 
confirmed  and  heightened  by  the  voice  of  the 
capital,  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  when  he  had 
been  only  a  few  hours  in  Versailles,  he  set  off 
for  Paris,  and  for  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  wherein 
there  resided  more  sovereignty — cramped  and 
mob-controlled  though  it  was — than  in  the  palace 
of  the  king  or  hall  of  the  national  assembly. 
The  vanity  of  the  man  was  gratified  to  the  ut- 
most :  he  was  received  with  transports,  and  all 
the  way  from  the  bridge  of  Sevres  to  the  Place  de 
Greve  his  progi-ess  was  a  triumph  ;  his  path  was 
strewed  with  flowers  ;  bouquets,  garlands,  and 
wreaths  were  showered  u])on  him  ;  and  the  aii* 
was  rent  with  shouts  of  "  Vive  Necker  ! "  "  Vive 
le  Ministre  du  Peujjle  I "  At  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
where  was  the  new  municipal  bod}'  which  had 
been  composed  by  Bailly  and  La  Fayette,  the 
banker  implored  that  an  end  might  be  put  to 
assjissiuations  and  massacres.  ''In  the  name  of 
God,  gentlemen,"  said  Necker,  "no  more  judg- 
ments, no  more  judgments,  no  more  proscriptions, 
no  more  bloody  scenes  ! "  The  national  sennibiUt// 
showed  itself  in  an  universal  shouting  of  "Grace  I 
pardon  I  amnesty!"  "When  the  enthusiasm  had 
subsided,  Clermont-Tonnerre  ])roposed  that  the 
amnesty  should  be  embodied  in  a  decree.  The 
motion  was  carried  without  discussion,  and  the 
electoi-s  of  Paris  decreed,  in  the  name  of  the 
peoj)le  of  that  capital,  that  (/ic>/  pardo7i€d  all  their 
enemies,  <S:c.  Mayor  Bailly,  being  called  ui)6n  to 
sign  this  precious  decree,  i)0sitively  refused,  ilis 
refusal  may  have  proceedeil  truly  and  conscien- 
tiously from  the  motives  he  assigned  for  his  con- 
duct; but  it  wjis  nevertheless  attended  by  two 
very  apparent  consequences — it  increased  Bailly's 
popularity  with  the  mob,  and  it  made  the  mob  be- 
lieve that,  since  the  mayor  of  Paris  would  not 
sign  it,  the  decree  was  nought.  After  the  hollow 
or  useless  amnesty  had  been  read  in  the  midst  of 
acclamations,  it  was  projjosed  that  the  busts  of 
Necker  and  Bailly  should  be  placed  by  the  sides 
of  the  American-given  bust  of  J^t  Fayette  which 
figured  in  that  hall ;  and  that  these  two  new  busts 
should  be  executed  at  the  exjiense  of  the  Paris 
electors.  Necker,  attended  by  the  same  trium- 
phant procession  with  which  lie  had  arrived,  and 
revelling  in  a  mirage  or  bright  fata  morgana, 
partly  of  his  own  making,  and  pai-tly  conjured 
up  for  him  by  the  great  magicians  in  the  town- 
hall,  returned  towards  Vei*saiiles.  But  this  was 
the  last  day  of  his  triumph  and  popularity.  By 
the  morrow  the  vision  was  fled:  it  had  bui-st  like 
the  mirasre  of  the  desert — it  had  faded  awav  and 
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become  invisible  more  ra])idly  than  ever  fata 
morgana  vanished  on  tlie  Calabrian  coast  or  the 
beautiful  Straits  of  Messina.  Necker  had  left 
Paris  in  the  afternoon  an  idol,  a  guardian  angel, 
a  god  ;  but  before  midnight  he  was  suspect ;  and 
on  the  following  morning  he  was  an  aristocrat, 
a  devil.     Thus  perished  the  popular   fame  and 


Bailly,  Mayor  of  Paris. — From  a  portrait  by  Duplessi  Bertanx. 

influence  of  every  man  that  attempted  to  check 
the  popular  appetite  for  blood,  or  that  recom- 
mended moderation  in  anything.  These  refor- 
mers, in  order  to  terrify  the  court  into  submission, 
had  entirely  let  loose  the  fierce  democracy,  had 
armed  the  mob,  had  debauched  the  army  from 
its  allegiance,  and  had  given  countenance  and 
encouragement  to  the  mad  political  clubs  which 
dictated  alike  to  king  and  people,  to  the  national 
assembly,  and  to  the  municipality  of  Paris,  which 
liad  nuide  itself  more  than  the  assembly.  The 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  nearly  all  the  districts  of 
Paris,  sent  off  a  deputation  to  the  national  as- 
sembly at  Versailles,  to  complain  of  the  attempt 
at  an  amnesty;  to  warn  them  against  originating 
or  sanctioning  any  such  unpatriotic  measure  ;  to 
tell  them,  in  short,  more  plainly  than  by  words, 
that  the  people  were  and  would  be  their  masters 
and  the  sole  lawgivers  in  France.  The  assembly, 
partly  out  of  jealousy  of  the  high  functions  which 
had  been  assumed  by  the  municipality  and  the 
electors,  and  partly  from  their  own  vile  dastardly 
fears,  received  these  vagabond,  bloodthirsty  de- 
puties with  respect,  and  assured  them  that  thei-e 
was  no  intention  of  witlidrawing  the  enemies  of 
the  country  from  the  hands  of  justice.  And  they 
presently  voted  and  decreed  that  a  tribunal 
should  soon  be  established  to  try  the  late  minis- 
ters and  other  state  delinquents.  But  tlie  Pari- 
sians continued  to  administer  the  law  in  their 
own  manner,  indulging  in  personal  animosities, 
and  passing  a  nonfiat  upon  every  kind  of  privi- 
lege, and  already  on  most  kinds  of  jiroperty. 
Vol.  II r.  ' 


There  was  much  to  redress,  and  there  was  no 
patience  for  the  work,  and  in  no  one  quarter  a 
proper  notion  of  doing  the  work  gradually  and 
so  as  to  respect  existing  interests,  and  to  grant 
compensation  to  sufferers  from  changes.  The 
hangings  at  lamp-posts  {les  lanternes)  and  other 
assassinations  were  continued.  Convinced  more 
and  more  every  day  that  principalities  and  powers 
were  at  their  feet,  and  that  there  was  in  reality 
no  power  in  France  except  their  own,  the  peojile 
proceeded  to  make  that  jjower  felt  in  all  direc- 
tions. They  could  make  no  allowances  whatever, 
they  would  hear  of  no  compromises,  they  would 
show  no  mercy  to  their  old  oppressors,  or  to  those 
who  had  in  any  way  stood  above  them  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  In  Paris  and  in  most  of  the  great 
cities  they  broke  up  in  a  single  day  all  municipal 
corporations,  all  trade  incorporations  or  chartered 
companies,  insulting  and  terrifj'ing  out  of  their 
lives  all  the  more  conspicuous  members  of  them; 
and  with  a  very  exemplary  unanimity  they  not 
onl}^  refused  to  pay  any  taxes  to  government,  but 
also  I'efused  to  pay  anj'^  rent  to  the  projirietors  of 
their  dwellings,  shops,  and  warehouses.  Their 
philoso])hes  and  their  patriots  in  the  national 
assembly  had  taught  them  to  ascend  to  first 
principles  in  all  things,  and  to  doubt  the  pro- 
priety of  any  such  artificial  distinctions  as  those 
that  regulate  the  possession  and  descent  of  pro- 
perty; and  the  revolution  was  especially  a  mil- 
lennium in  their  eyes,  because  they  saw  in  it  the 
prospect  and  the  certainty  of  a  new  division  and 
distribution  of  property. 

The  country  people  in  the  various  provinces  of 
France  daringly  set  forth  their  right  to  the  land 
which  they  tilled  or  upon  which  they  dwelt;  and 
their  Jacquerie  went  on  with  still  increasing  fero- 
city. Even  in  the  showing  of  writers  who  seem 
to  have  considered  the  rich  and  privileged  classes 
as  onl}'  fit  for  destruction,  the  violence  and  the 
cruelty  was  excessive — atrocious.'  The  flames 
s]iread  rapidly  through  all  parts  of  Burgundy, 
Franche-Comte,  Dau})hiny,  Ghampagne,  Alsace, 
Brittany,  and  other  provinces ;  and  it  was  soon 
observed  that  they  raged  with  a  fearful  impar- 
tiality. At  first  those  seigneurs  were  attacked 
who  had  been  proud  and  ojipressive,  or  for  other 
reasons  most  unpopular;  but  soon  all  were  as- 
sailed alike,  the  least  proud  and  oppressive,  with 
those  who  had  been  most  so,  the  most  populai- 
with  the  unpopular.  It  was  quite  enough  to  be 
a  seigneur  and  to  have  a  chateau — in  tliis  burn- 
ing hell  there  was  no  distinction  among  persons. 
Old  fathers  of  families,  matrons  with  their  daugh- 
tei's,  were  sent  fleeing  through  the  night  from 
their  biu-ning  houses  with  nothing  on  them  but 
their  bed-clothes,  and  happy  if  they  had  not  to 
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endure  in  their  flight  the  practical  experiments 
of  some  low-born  De  Sades,  ready,  with  hellish 
glee,  to  prove  and  test  the  fact  laid  down  in  one 
of  the  most-read  books  in  France,  that  the  indul- 
gence of  cruelty  heightens  the  relish  of  lust.' 
These  deeds  were  perpetrated  at  a  time  when 
there  was  no  resistance,  when  the  nobles  were  con- 
senting to  everything,  when  a  considerable  pait 
of  them  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  po])ular 
cause,  and  when  they  had  all  renounced  their 
privileges,  and  intimated,  however  tardily,  their 
readiness  to  submit  to  a  new  order  of  things. 
Except  in  the  provinces,  which  became  the  seat 
of  a  protracted  and  most  savage  civil  war,  the 
nobles  and  gentlemen  who  did  not  flee  their  coun- 
try, and  who  escaped  the  first  slaughters,  re- 
mained like  sheep  in  a  butcher's  pen,  and  with 
tlie  butchei-'s  knife  never  far  from  their  throats. 
In  these  ebidlitions  the  peojjle  were  as  furious 
against  the  clergy  as  against  the  lay  nobility,  and 
tliey  burned  and  destroyed  as  many  churches  as 
chateaux,  mingling  in  these  exercises  every  pos- 
sible sport  and  device  to  show  their  utter  con- 
tempt, not  merely  for  the  ministers  of  religion, 
but  for  religion  itself — not  only  for  the  doctrines 
and  the  mysteries  of  the  Roman  form  of  (.'liris- 
tianity,  but  for  every  jmrt  and  parcel  of  the 
Christian  creed,  and  of  all  otlier  creeds  whatso- 
ever. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  national 
assembly  alternately  winked  at  and  encouraged 
the  chateau x-burning,  the  destruction  of  title- 
deeds,  and  the  rest.  "  The  assembly,"  says  au 
attentive  and  competent  observer  of  all  their 
proceedings,  "were  so  afraid  of  offiending  the 
people,  that  they  almost  regarded  as  a  snare 
every  motion  tending  to  repress  the  disorders  or 
blame  the  excesses  of  the  populace  It  was  still 
doubt  mixed  with  fear  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
men's  hearts.  They  had  triumphed  by  means  of 
the  peojile,  and  could  not  be  severe  against  the 
])eople  ;  on  the  contrary,  although  the  assembly 
often  tleclared  in  their  preambles  that  they  were 
profoundly  afflicted,  and  even  incensed,  at  the 
violences  committed  by  the  bandits  and  brigands 
that  were  burning  the  chateaux  and  insulting 
the  noblesse,  they  enjoyed  in  secret  a  terror 
which  they  believed  necessary."  [In  short,  they 
acted  and  felt  much  a^  Robespierre  atid  his  fol- 
lowers did,  aftencards,  during  the  more  tragical 
"■^ Reign  of  Terror^]  "They  liad  put  themselves 
under  the  necessity  either  of  fearing  the  noblesse 
or  making  the  noble.sse  fear  them.  They  con- 
demned for  decency,  but  thej'  managed  and  con- 
ciliated the  mob  for  policy :  they  gave  compli- 


ments to  authority,  and  encouragements  to  those 
who  defied  it.  Their  respect  for  the  executive 
power  was  nothing  but  a  formula  of  style  ;  and 
when  the  king's  ministers  manifested  their  weak- 
ness and  fears,  and  revealed  the  state  of  nothing- 
ness to  which  they  were  reduced,  the  members 
of  the  assembly,  who  remembered  too  well  the 
time  when  they  themselves  had  feared,  were  not 
sorry  to  see  that  Fear  had  changed  her  lodgings. 
If, thought  they,  you  ministei*swere  strong  enough 
to  make  the  ])eople  respect  you,  you  would  be 
strong  enough  to  make  us  fear  you.  This  was 
the  predominant  sentiment  of  opposition.  It  was 
a  reaction  of  fear."- 

In  this  stage  of  things,  when  the  king  saw  no 
safety  or  protection  for  his  wife  and  family,  and 
when  the  membei-s  of  the  national  assembly 
themselves  were  not  without  their  fears  that  they 
might  be  butchered  by  the  mob  for  not  doing  the 
work  of  revolution  fast  enough,  a  regiment  of 
infantry — the  inauspicious  regiment  of  Flandei-s 
— was  brought  to  Vei-sailles  on  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember, with  the  consent  and  concurrence  of  the 
assembly.  The  garde  du  corps  or  body-guai'd 
doing  duty  in  the  palace  gave  a  gi-and  dinner  to 
welcome  the  arrival  of  the  regiment.  This  was 
common,  or  at  least  not  unusual ;  but  what  was 
considered  a  very  alarming  innovation  was  that 
permission  was  granted  by  the  covu't  to  hold  the 
military  banquet  within  the  pal.ace.  in  the  Grande 
Salle  de  Spectacle,  or  theatre.  The  feast  was 
given  on  the  1st  of  October;  and,  besides  the 
officers  of  the  regiment  of  Flanders,  the  otficers 
of  the  Swiss  guards,  of  the  Cent  Suisse,  and  many 
of  the  oflicers  of  the  Vei*sailles  national  guard, 
were  invited  to  it.  The  band,  instead  of  Ca  Ira, 
or  other  new  liberty  tune,  struck  up  some  old 
loyal  air.  This  alone  was  considered  jts  a  very 
heinous  sin  by  some  of  the  spectatoi-s  in  the  boxes. 
It  seems,  however,  to  be  admitted  by  the  severest 
of  these  censore  that  the  officei-s  behaved  them- 
selves with  sufficient  decency  dunng  the  first 
course,  or  down  to  the  moment  at  which  tlie 
champagne  corks  were  cut  loose;  but  when  this 
brisk  wine  had  circulated  a  little,  all  decency, 
all  respect  to  liberty  and  patriotism  were,  it  is 
said,  audaciously  thrown  ofi".  The  bands  of  the 
gardes  du  corps  and  regiment  of  Flanders  were 
oniered  to  play,  and  they  played  with  great  ex- 
pression the  air — 

"O  Richnnl  I  O  nion  roi ! 
L'lmivers  fabaudonne.'"' 

This  appeal  to  the  feelings  was  too  much  for  the 

sensibilitv  and  enthusiasm  of  the  rovalists ;  and 


'  This  ntrocioiis  theory  forms  the  sum  .and  substance,  tlie 
morale  of  the  popular  novel  (it  is  still  jxipular  in  France !), 
Jiistinf,  nu  Lm  MaUuurt  de  la  I'eriij.  written  by  the  notorious 
Maniuis  de  Sades. 


-  Diimont. 

3  "O  Richard !  O  my  king!  all  the  world  is  forsaking  thee." 
The  wonls  of  this  opera  song  were  supposed  to  be  sung  by  Blon- 
del,  the  faithful  minstrel,  on  discovering  our  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion  a  prisoner  in  the  emperor's  dungeons.  In  many  resi>ects 
they  were  appli<'able  to  the  ease  of  Louis  XVI 
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while  some  wijied  tlieir  eyes,  others  set  up  a  shout 
of  "  Vive  le  Eoi !  Vive  le  Roi ! "  Tlie  devil  could 
not  have  been  more  irritated  by  exorcism  and 
holy  water  than  were  the  patriots  j^resent  at  the 
tune  the  bands  were  playing  and  the  loyal  shout- 
ing. A  few  other  indiscretions  were  crowned 
and  completed,  when  the  king  and  the  queen, 
leading  the  little  dauphin  by  the  hand,  entered 
for  a  minute  upon  the  stage,  and  when  the  gardes 
du  corps,  the  officers  of  the  regiment  of  Flandei-s, 
and  all  the  other  officers  bidden  to  the  feast  stood 
up  with  their  swords  in  their  hands — 300  good 
blades  shining  and  pointing  heavenward — and  in 
that  martial  attitude,  and  with  faces  reddened  by 
wine  and  loyalty,  they  drank  to  the  king,  the 
queen,  and  the  dauphin. 

For  a  considerable  time  before  this  scene  took 
place,  the  mob  of  Paris  had  threatened  to  march 
to  Versailles  and  make  the  king  a  prisoner;  for 
provisions  continued  to  be  very  dear  (which  they 
attributed  to  the  manoeuvres  of  the  court),  and  it 
was  suspected  that  Louis  was  preparing  to  flee  to 
the  frontiers,  and  there  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  devoted  royalist  army  commanded  by  the 
Mai-quis  de  Bouille.  But  the  fete  given  to  the 
regiment  of  Flandei*s  now  precipitated  the  execu- 
tion of  the  threat ;  and  on  Monday,  the  5th  of 
October,  30,000  of  La  Fayette's  national  guards, 
and  more  than  30,000  of  the  rabblement  of  Paris 
rushed  into  Versailles,  took  jiossession  of  the 
national  assembly  and  of  the  town,  and  sur- 
rounded the  jjalace  with  cries  for  bread  and  blood. 
Between  night  and  morning,  when  the  royal 
family  were  in  bed,  the  mob  broke  into  the  palace, 
committing  various  atrocious  murders ;  and  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  6th  the  royal  family  were 
conveyed  to  Pai'is  as  dishonoured  and  helpless 
captives.  The  journey  was  torturingly  slow:  the 
cortege  was  preceded  by  the  bleeding,  ghastly 
heads  of  two  of  the  gardes  du  corjis  stuck  upon 
pikes.  La  Fayette  caracoling  on  a  white  charger 
by  the  side  of  the  king's  carriage;  and  when  the 
barriers  of  Paris  were  reached.  Mayor  Bailly  in- 
humanly insulted  fallen  royalty  by  delivering  one 
of  his  eternal  harangues  or  academical  discourses, 
and  by  telling  the  king  that  this  was  a  glorious 
day,  a  beautiful  day,  that  saw  him  restored  to 
Paris  as  his  habitual  dwelling-place.  It  was 
eleven  o'clock  at  night  ere  La  Fayette  saw  the 
royal  family  lodged  in  the  long-deserted  palace  of 
the  Tuileries,  and  left  them  there  as  in  a  prison, 
he  not  being  their  jailer — at  least  not  their  sole 
jailer,  but  one  jailer  among  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands— a  sort  of  upper  turnkej',  responsible  to  all 
Paris  and  all  the  people  of  France,  and  liable  at 
any  moment  to  have  his  brains  knocked  out  with 
his  own  keys.  Yet  the  vain  inept  man,  the  minion 
and  tool  of  a  monster  faction,  of  a  whole  people 
broke  loose  and  gone  mad,  went  home  to  his  bed 


that  night  with  the  happy  conviction  that  he  was 
the  greatest  man  in  France,  in  Europe,  in  the 
world;  and  that  now  they  had  gotten  the  king  to 
Paris,  the  work  of  liberty  was  done  and  moat 
gloriovisly  completed.  He  was  so  elated  and  so 
constantly  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  politicians, 
as  little  statesmen  as  himself,  that  he  had  no  time 
for  reflection — no  ear  to  give  to  the  few  sensible 
men  then  in  France  capable  of  affording  good 
advice. 

At  the  same  moment  that  the  national  as- 
sembly ti-ansferred  itself  from  Versailles  to  Pai-is, 
the  Breton  Club,  vastly  increased,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  great  hall  of  the  convent  of  the  Ja- 
cobins in  the  Rue  St.  Honor6,  and  thencefor- 
ward obtained  the  name  of  the  Jacobin  Club. 
The  change  of  name  marks  a  great  revolutionary 
epoch :  the  change  of  place  soon  subjected  the 
assembly  to  the  club,  to  the  Palais  Royal,  and 
the  mob.  That  mob  continued  as  turbulent  as 
ever;  for  it  was  found  that,  though  they  had 
got  the  king,  they  could  not  get  bread,  and  fresh 
stories  were  invented  of  atrocious  plots  and  con  - 
spii'acies  against  liberty  and  the  people.  Peaceful 
men,  if  they  had  good  coats  to  their  backs,  could 
not  walk  the  streets  without  danger;  and  one 
of  the  very  first  acts  passed  by  the  assembly  was  a 
declaration  of  martial  law  !  They  held  their  first 
seance  on  the  19th  of  October,  and  on  the  21st 
decreed  martial  law.  The  measure  was  proposed 
by  La  Fayette^  and  Bailly,  and  most  vigorously 
opposed  by  Rol>espierre,  the  advocate  of  Arras, 
and  representative  for  Artois,  who  spoke  with 
wonderful  unction  on  the  virtues  and  svifierings 
of  the  people,  and  whose  popularity  was  notably 
increased  thei'eby.  Among  many  other  striking 
proofs  of  the  progress  liberty  and  law  were 
making,  was  the  exile,  at  this  time,  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans — a  measure  in  which  La  Fayette  will 
allow  no  share  of  merit  to  any  other  man,  but 
gi'eedily  takes  it  all  to  himself.  If  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  were  guilty  of  the  state  crimes  imputed 
to  him,  he  ought  to  have  been  seized  and  j^ut  upon 
trial  for  his  life ;  but  he  was  ordered  out  of  the 
country  without  any  trial,  process,  or  examina- 
tion of  any  kind.  He  was  exiled  upon  hearsay ; 
and  a  few  months  later  the  national  assembly 
itself  declared  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the 
foul  reports.  A  considerable  party,  knowing 
the  jealousies  and  animosities  that  existed  be- 
tween the  house  of  Orleans  and  the  reigning 
branch,  had  maintained  all  along  that  the  duke 
was  indirectly  aiming  at  the  crown,  was  encour- 
aging the  excesses  of  the  revolution  in  order  to 
frighten  the  king  and  his  family  out  of  France, 
and  was  regularly  paying  and  subsidizing  a  set 


'  The  day  before  making  the  motion,  La  Fayette  had  nearly 
been  murdered  by  a  mob  that  were  assassinating  a  I'aris  baker 
named  Francois. 
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of  brigands  and  assassins,  who  were  guilty  of  all 
that  was  done  amiss.  It  was  pleasant  to  have  a 
drain  of  tliis  kind  into  which  all  the  filth  of  the 
revolution  could  be  poured  ;  and  in  this  manner 
they  now  endeavoured  to  i-epresent  that,  if  the 
march  of  half  Paris  upon  Versailles  had  not  been 
ordered  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,'  at  least  every 


atrocious  deed  committed  there  had  been  com- 
mitted by  his  agents.  These  opinions  were  the 
more  easily  propagated,  as  several  silly  under- 
lings of  the  court  had  chosen  the  duke  as  their 
bugbear,  and  were  intimately  persuaded  that  his 
spite,  malice,  money,  and  ambition  bad  excited 
twenty  millions  of  people. 
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The  notice  of  England  attracted  by  the  French  revolution — English  sympathy  with  its  commencement — Prophetic 
misgivings  of  Burke  for  its  result — The  French  revolution  applauded  by  the  dissenters  of  England — Annual 
meeting  of  the  "  Revolution  Society"  iu  Loudon— Its  congratulatory  address  to  the  French  national  assembly 
— Revolutionary  symptoms  in  England^Meeting  of  parliament — Commendations  of  Fox  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  French  revolution — He  is  answered  by  Burke — Burke's  debate  with  Fox  and  Sheridan  on  the  revolution 
— Schism  produced  in  the  Whig  party  by  the  debate — Sentiments  of  George  III.  and  Pitt  on  the  French  revo- 
lution— The  dissenters  again  claim  exemption  from  the  test  and  corporation  acts — Their  claim  brought  by 
Fox  into  parhament — The  motion  negatived — Motion  for  the  amendment  of  parliamentary  representation — 
It  is  withdrawn — Affair  of  Nootka  Sound — Its  satisfactory  adjustment — Wilberforce's  labours  for  the  abolition 
of  negro  slavery — Parliament  appoints  a  special  committee  for  the  examination  of  witnesses — Death  of  the 
Emperor  Joseph  of  Austria — His  death  accelerated  by  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands— His  successor  Leopold 
establishes  a  peace  with  Turkey — Proceedings  of  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands — The  bigoted  character  of 
their  new  form  of  government — Sympathy  in  Belgium  with  tiie  French  revolution — Strifes  and  dissensions 
among  the  different  parties  in  tiie  state — The  Emperor  Leopold  makes  conciliatory  advances — His  offers 
advocated  by  a  strong  party  in  Belgium — Anarchy  of  the  Belgic  provinces — Continuation  of  the  war  of 
Russia  against  Turkey  and  Sweden — The  King  of  Sweden  takes  the  part  of  his  people  against  the  aristocracy — 
Victories  of  the  Swedes  over  the  Russians — Defeat  of  the  Russians  by  the  Swedes  at  sea — Sweden  unsupforted 
in  the  war  by  the  other  powers — Peace  concluded  between  Sweden  and  Russia —Suvaroff  invests  Ismail  — 
His  rapid  mode  of  siege — He  takes  Ismail  by  storm — Massacre  of  the  inhabitants  by  the  Russians. 


NGLAND  had  uot  been  an  inat- 
tentive observer  of  this  gi*eat  revo- 
lution among  lier  nearest  conti- 
nental neighbours.  From  the  first 
dawn  of  tlie  event,  through  the 
iU  quarrels  with  the  parlements  and 
the  assembling  of  the  notables,  down  to  the  con- 
vocation of  the  states-general,  all  classes  of  Eng- 
lishmen had  eagerly  watched  events  ;  and  from 
tlie  moment  the  states  met  at  Versailles — now 
only  eight  months  ago,  for  all  these  momentous 
changes  had  been  effected  in  that  brief  si)ace  of 
time — the  affairs  of  France  had  occupied  atten- 
tion to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  other  public 
])olitical  matters.  All  jiarties  at  first  agreed  in 
believing,  or  at  least  in  hoping,  that  the  states, 
being  pro])orly  modelled,  would  by  degrees  effect 
the  most  imj)ortant  reforms,  ami  none  doubted 
that  an  extensive  system  of  reform  was  indis- 


pensable. It  was,  indeed,  the  deplorable  condi- 
tion of  that  kingdom,  the  poverty  and  oppression 
of  the  people,  the  abuses  of  U'ttres  dc  cachet  and 
other  means  of  despotism,  the  insurmountable 
barriers  placed  between  the  commonalty  and 
promotion,  fortune,  and  fame,  the  cliecks  put 
upon  industry,  the  neglected  state  of  agriculture 
under  the  old  regime,  that  made  every  English- 
man desirous  that  a  sweeping  change  .should  take 
])lace.  Matters  were  bad  enough  in  reality,  but, 
in  many  particulai-s,  they  had  been  represented 
by  recent  French  books,  and  in  the  reports  of  a 
few  somewhat  enthusiastic  traveller,  as  being 
far  worse  than  they  were :  they  seemed  so  bad 
that  any  change  must  be  for  the  better.  Attri- 
buting to  one  great  single  cause  that  sujieiior 
order  and  jn-osperity  which  reigned  in  England, 
and  which  were  produced  by  slow  degrees  through 
the  concurrence  and  co-operation  of  numei-ous  ac- 


'  Thiers  eciuivocates  and  mystifies  the  whole  story;  but  Slignet 
sjie.iks  out  frankly,  and  in  his  nntui-at  republican  tone.  "  The 
insurrection  of  the  5th  and  fith  of  t)ctol)er,"  sjiys  he,  "was  a  tnie 
jiopular  movement.  We  oiight  not  to  seek  for  secret  motives, 
nor  attribute  it  to  conc&iled  schemes  of  ambition ;  it  w;is  pro- 
voketl  by  the  inipnidence  of  the  coui-t.  The  dinner  of  the^nles 
ilu  corps,  the  reports  of  the  king's  flii-ht,  the  dread  of  civil  war, 
and  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  were  what  earned  Paris  to  Ver- 


sailles. If  private  iiistigattirs  (and  the  most  rigoroiis  researches 
have  left  that  fact  doubtful)  contributed  to  produce  the  move- 
ment, they  changed  neither  the  direction  nor  the  object  of  it.  Tlie 
event  had  for  its  result  the  destruction  of  the  .ancient  regime  f  f 
the  court ;  it  deprived  the  aiurt  of  their  gunnls  :  it  transported 
them  from  the  royal  residence  of  Versailles  into  l>i(  ca/jilal  of  Iht 
rei'ohiti'm,  and  place<l  them  under  the  siirvelllance  of  the  i>eople  " 
— Hittoirt  dc  la  Revolution  Fraitfaite. 
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cidents  oi-  circumstances,  and  innumerable  causes, 
moral  and  physical,  men  fancied  that,  if  a  con- 
stitutional form  of  government  could  only  be 
established  in  France,  everything  would  be  done. 
There  were,  perhajis,  some  that  were  jealously 
and  unpleasantly  excited  by  apprehensions  that 
France,  the  old  enemy  of  England,  by  availing 
herself  of  the  advantages  of  a  free  constitution, 
might  become  a  much  moi-e  powerful,  and  con- 
sequently a  more  dangerous  neighbour  than 
ever  ;  but  we  believe  that  this  jealousy  and  fear 
was  limited  to  a  very  few,  and  that,  without 
speaking  of  the  enthusiasts  for  the  new  French 
liberty,  who  formed,  if  not  a  very  numerous,  a 
very  loud  party,  there  was,  at  fii^st,  a  general 
burst  of  sympathy  and  generous  feeling  —  an 
ardent  wish  that  the  x'evolution  might  succeed, 
and  speedily  terminate  in  the  establishment  of 
free  institutions. 

Individuals  the  most  opposite  in  habit  and 
thought  were  united  in  this  feeling ;  and,  if  the 
agreement  did  not  last  long,  it  was  solely  owing 
to  the  excesses  of  the  i-evolutionists.  Even  the 
melancholy  and  devout  reclusd,  Cowper — "fast 
by  the  banks  of  the  slow- winding  Ouse" — roused 
himself  in  his  sickness  and  sadness,  and  poured 
forth,  in  a  few  energetic  verses,  his  congratula- 
tions on  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille.  All  the 
most  cultivated  and  most  generous  spirits  of  the 
country  looked  to  the  meteor  that  had  risen  with 
joy  and  hope  ;  and,  alas,  but  too  many  of  them 
fondly  clung  to  their  hope  when  it  was  tiuly  a 
desjjerate  one.  In  the  first  phases  the  great 
antagonists,  Fox  and  Pitt,  imited  in  a  tribute 
of  admiration.  Of  the  great  public  men  of  the 
day,  Burke  was  perhaps  the  first  to  catch  a  real 
glimpse  of  the  one  great  cause  which  would  dis- 
grace the  progress  of  the  revolution,  and  I'ender 
the  acquisition  of  liberty  doubtful  at  the  last. 
He  had  read  well  the  old  history  of  France,  and 
he  remembered  the  oltl  national  admixture  of 
impatience  and  ferocity.  About  three  weeks 
after  the  storming  of  tlie  Bastille  he  wrote  to  a 
friend  in  Ireland — "The  spirit  it  is  impossible 
not  to  admire  ;  but  the  old  Parisian  ferocity  has 
broken  out  in  a  shocking  manner.  It  is  true 
that  this  may  be  no  more  than  a  sudden  explo- 
sion ;  if  so,  no  indication  can  be  taken  from  it ; 
but  if  it  should  be  character,  rather  than  acci- 
dent, then  that  people  are  not  fit  for  libei-ty,  and 
must  have  a  strong  hand,  like  that  of  their  for- 
mer masters  to  coerce  them.  ]\Ien  must  have  a 
cei-tain  fund  of  natural  moderation  to  qualify 
them  for  freedom,  else   it  becomes  noxious  to 


'  Letter  to  Lord  Ch.arlemont,  as  given  by  Prior,  life  of  Burle. 
At  tliis  time  the  French  had  scarcely  begun  inalcing  their  con- 
stitution, and  the  confvision  of  tlie  tliree  orders  into  one  cham- 
ber might  be  considered  as  merely  temporary.  But  Burke 
evidently  doubted,  from  such  a  beginning,  whether  any  toler- 


themselves,   and   a    perfect   nuisance  to    every- 
body else." ' 

The  misgivings  of  Burke  gradually  converted 
themselves  into  a  sad  certainty,  into  the  fixed  and 
rational  conviction  that  nothing  that  was  good  or 
free  would  come  out  of  the  horrible  turmoil.  He 
saw  clearly  that  the  same  delight  in  murder  and 
the  same  savage  cruelty  would  be  again  renewed. 
Whether  the  deeds  which  had  been  perpetratetl 
since  the  ca})ture  of  the  Bastille  jjroceeded  from  a 
settled  design  of  the  regenerators  and  revolution 
chiefs  in  the  assembly,  or  from  the  fierce  instinct 
and  will  of  the  people,  the  case  was  equally  des- 
perate. By  this  time  the  assembly  had  made 
such  progress  in  their  work  as  to  enable  a  states- 
man to  judge  of  what  would  be  the  merits  of 
their  constitution.  "  In  all  appeai-ance,"  adds 
Burke,  "  the  new  system  is  a  most  bungling  and 
unworkmanlike  perfoi'mance.  I  confess  I  see  no 
princi[»le  of  coherence,  co-opei'ation,  or  just  sub- 
ordination of  parts  in  this  whole  project,  nor  any 
the  least  aptitude  to  the  conditions  and  wants  of 
the  state  to  which  it  is  applied,  nor  anything  well 
imagined  for  the  formation,  provision,  or  direc- 
tion of  a  common  force.  ...  I  cannot  think 
with  you  that  the  assembly  have  done  much. 
They  have  indeed  xmdone  a  great  deal ;  and  so 
completely  broken  up  their  country  as  a  state, 
that  I  assure  you,  there  are  few  here  such  Anti- 
gallicans  as  not  to  feel  some  pity  on  the  deploi-- 
able  view  of  the  wreck  of  France."^  Such  were 
the  feelings  and  opinions  of  one  who  was  not  free 
from  human  error — of  one  who,  even  on  this  great 
question,  allowed  his  feelings  to  overcome  him, 
and  his  passions  to  carry  him  to  extremes — but 
who  was  assuredly,  as  a  whole,  the  wisest  man 
and  the  greatest  political  philosopher  of  that 
generation,  and  whose  thorough  honesty  and  sin- 
cerity on  this  great  vital  point  were  indisputable. 
But  the  keen  insight  into  the  French  character 
which  Burke  jDossessed  was  not  common  to  all 
his  party,  or  even  to  all  his  close  personal  as  well 
as  political  friends ;  and  the  ra])id  progress  and 
self-evident  tendency  of  events  which  had  con- 
vinced him  had  carried  no  conviction  to  the  hearts 
of  various  kinds  of  enthusiasts,  who  continued  to 
hope  that,  after  the  first  ebullition,  the  French 
people  would  return  to  their  senses.  Some  there 
were  so  extravagant  in  their  own  discontents  and 
animosity  to  despotisms,  or  to  all  established 
governments,  as  to  declare  that  little  or  nothing 
had  been  done  amiss.  But  a  notion  that  was 
entertained  by  more  persons  was,  that  the  ex- 
cesses committed  were  indeed  very  lamentable. 


able  system  would  be  adopted.  "To  form  a  solid  constitu- 
tion requires  wisdom  as  well  as  spirit ;  and  whether  the  French 
have  wise  heads  among  them,  or  if  they  possess  such,  whether 
they  have  authority  equal  to  their  wisdom,  is  yet  to  be  seen." — 
I/ife  of  Bwlc.  2  Letter  to  M.  de  Menonville. 
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but  wholly  attributable  to  the  old  tyranny,  which 
had  brutalized  the  people,  and  were  not  at  all 
likely  to  last.  A  very  considerable  part  of  the 
dissenters,  who  had  to  complain  of  sundry  restric- 
tions and  invidious  distinctions  not  yet  removed 
by  the  legislature,  and  a  body  considerable  in 
numbers  and  in  the  fame  and  abilities  of  their 
leaders,  who  were  calling  for  a  parliamentary  re- 
form, for  the  correction  of  sundry  abuses  and 
anomalies,  who  were  ovei'-impatient,  and  disposed 
to  extend  the  democratic  principle  somewhat 
further  than  seemed  compatible,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  vast  majority  of  Englishmen,  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  constitution,  were  the  most  active 
applauders  of  the  French  movement,  considering 
from  the  very  beginning  that  it  would  bring  about 
more  speedily  than  might  otherwise  be  expected 
the  changes  at  home  whicli  seemed  to  them  so 
essential.  We  must  in  charity  suppose  that  a 
great  deal  of  ignorance  as  to  the  real  state  of 
France  existed  with  a  great  deal  of  excitement. 
On  the  4th  of  November  an  ultra-Whig  associa- 
tion in  the  metropolis,  knoAvn  by  the  name  of  the 
"  Revolution  Society,"  met  to  celebrate  the  me- 
mory of  William  III.  and  the  Revolution  of  1CS9. 
It  waa  strange  that  they  should  cou])le  together 
two  events  so  totally  different;  but,  at  their  meet- 
ing, they  ])raised  in  the  same  In-eath  tlie  gi-eat 
English  change  which  had  taken  place  KX)  yeai"a 
before,  and  the  changes  tliat  were  only  a  few 
months  old,  and  not  yet  completed,  in  France. 
Nay,  they  seem  to  have  soon  lost  sight  of  the 
English  revolution,  to  fix  their  eyes  solely  on  the 
French  one.  In  the  morning  Dr.  Price,  the  re- 
puted father  of  Pitt's  sinking-fund  system,  de- 
livered a  sermon,  or  discourse,  iu  a  dissenting 
chapel  in  the  Old  Jewry,  ou  "  The  Love  of  our 
Country,"  in  which  he  panegyrized  the  event  as 
if  it  were  the  millennium  itself — the  commence- 
ment of  universal  peace,  and  love,  and  liberty. 
The  doctor  was  very  old,  but  age  had  not  cooled 
his  entlnisiasm,  althougli  it  niaj'  have  dimmed 
his  sight  in  more  ways  than  one.  At  the  dinner 
which  followed  the  sermon,  Dr.  Price  moved  that 
the  society  slioulil  offer  in  a  formal  a<ldre.S3  "  their 
congratulations  to  the  national  assembly  on  tlie 
event  of  the  late  glorious  revolution  in  France." 
The  motion  was  adopted  by  acclamation ;  and 
Ijord  Stanhope,  the  chairman  —  in  whom  the 
hereditary  talents  of  tlie  Stanhopes  had  taken  a 
twist — undertook  to  transmit  the  addi'ess  to  the 
national  assembly.  The  assembly  could  not  do 
less  than  declare  Dr.  Price  to  be  the  apostle  of 
liberty,  and  Lord  Stanhoi)e  a  finished  j)liilan- 
thropist.  A  great  ])arade  was  made  in  receiving 
and  reading  the  saitl  address;  the  title  of  Mi  Lord 
was  ])ronouuced  with  due  emjihasis ;  and  care 
was  taken  to  impress  the  belief  that  there  w^ere 
great  people  in  England  that  not  only  admired 


the  revolution,  but  that  were  anxious  to  imitate 
it.  Other  societies  met  in  London  and  in  some 
of  the  provincial  towns;  and  some  permanent 
clubs  were  formed,  that  were  supposed  to  bear  a 
too  close  resemblance  to  the  Breton,  now  the 
Jacobin  Club.  It  was  well  known  that  French 
propagandists  were  pursuing  their  missions  with 
rare  zeal  in  half  the  countries  of  Eui'ope ;  and 
that  no  inconsiderable  number  of  them  were,  and 
had  been  for  some  time  iu  England.  Mr.  Pitt 
and  his  government  honoured  these  revolutionary 
missionaries  with  more  attention  than  they  de- 
served ;  but  we  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  that  one  proselyte  was  ever  made  in  England 
by  all  these  secret  agents  ;  that  many  must  have 
been  disgusted  with  their  principles  on  hearing 
them  from  their  own  lips,  and  with  their  own 
natural  vehemence;  and  that  perhaps  one  of  the 
readiest  ways  to  disenchant  the  credulous  would 
have  been  to  encourage  a  large  importation  of 
these  Frenchmen.  Additional  alarm  was  excited 
at  the  tone  a.ssumed  by  a  part  of  the  newspa])er 
pi-ess,  which  had  become  all  at  once  Galilean  and 
republican.  Some  of  these  papers  indeed  might 
have  been  written  in  Paris,  or  dictated  by  Sieyes, 
Brissot,  or  some  of  those  coteries;  they  overflowed 
with  abuse  of  the  old  constitution,  almse  of  the 
church,  aV)Use  of  the  aristocracy — abuse  of  almost 
everything  and  everybody  except  the  French  re- 
volution and  the  wonderful  men  who  had  made 
it.  Before  the  parliament  met,  Burke,  in  private, 
bitterly  rej)rehen(led  that  popular  feeling,  or  frac- 
tion of  jwpular  feeling,  which  could  approve,  or 
fancy  it  could  applaud  the  national  assembly 
and  its  proceedings;  he  called  it  "a  gi'oss  infatu- 
ation," "  a  tolerance  of  crime,"  "  an  absurd  parti- 
ality to  abstract  follies  and  practical  wickedness." ' 
The  British  imi'liament  assembled 
on  the  21.st  of  January.  The  king, 
who  now  appeared  perfectly  recovered  from  his 
malady,  and  from  the  indisposition  which  had 
followed  it,  attended  in  person.  The  speech  from 
the  throne  concluded  by  affirming  the  increase  of 
the  public  revenue,  the  extension  of  the  commerce 
and  manufactures  of  the  comitry,  and  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  people.  The  estimates  for  the 
military  establishments  were  neither  greater  nor 
less  than  those  Pitt  had  proposed  the  jn-eceding 
year;  but  Fox,  Sir  Grey  Cooper,  and  other  mem- 
bei-s  of  opposition  thought  or  said  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  considerable  reduction.  Pitt  and 
his  relation  Grenville  urged  tliat,  though  there 
was  no  reason  at  present  to  apprehend  a  war,  yet 
the  unsettled  state  of  Eurojie,  and  the  intenial 
situation  of  several  parts  of  it,  made  it  necessary 
for  us  to  keep  ourselves  in  such  a  state  as  to  be 
able  to  act  w^ith  vigour  if  occasion  should  require; 
that  it  was  a  preposterous  economy  to  tempt  at- 
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tack  by  a  disj^lay  of  weakness,  and  for  a  miser- 
able present  saving  to  hazard  a  great  future  ex- 
pense. In  the  course  of  this  debate  Fox  with 
great  exultation  announced  that  the  conduct  of 
the  French  soldiers  had  tended  greatly  to  remove 
one  of  his  sirong  objections  against  standing 
ai-mies;  and  that  the  French  army,  by  refusing  to 
obey  the  court  or  act  against  the  people,  had  set 
a  glorious  example  to  all  the  military  of  Europe, 
showing  that  men  by  becoming 
soldiers  did  not  cease  to  be  citi- 
zens. It  was  an  injudicious  and 
unlucky  selection  ;  but,  in  a  sub- 
sequent debate  on  the  subject 
of  the  militaiy  estimates,  Fox 
returned  to  his  laudation  of  the 
French  military.  On  the  9th  of 
February,  when  the  estimates 
were  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee, he  repeated  his  eulo- 
gium.  But  now  he  extended  his 
praise  to  the  entire  revolution. 
For  some  time  it  had  been  sus- 
pected by  watchful  observers 
that  there  was  something  ap- 
proaching to  a  coolness  between 
Fox  and  Burke;  and  this  was  at- 
tributed by  different  speculators 
to  a  variety  of  causes — apj^ar- 
ently  to  almost  every  cause  ex- 
cept the  true  one.  Hitherto 
Burke  had  been  silent  in  the 
house  on  the  great  subject,  hesi- 
tating ere  he  would  do  or  say 
anytliing  that  might  proclaim  an 
open  and  most  serious  disagree- 
ment between  himself  and  Fox 
and  the  Whig  party;  it  is  said 
that  he  even  went  down  to  the 
house  this  evening  with  the  in- 
tention of  remaining  silent :  but  Burke's  feelings 
were  too  impetuous  to  be  conti'olled,  and  his  elo- 
quence was  always  a  full  vessel,  running  over 
with  fermenting  contents.  He  rose  greatly  agi- 
tated. He  tried  to  be  calm,  and  he  was  passably 
so  until  he  came  to  speak  directly  to  the  point. 
Then  he  lost  all  temper,  and  called  the  revolution 
"  an  irrational,  unprincipled,  proscribing,  confis- 
cating, plundering,  ferocious,  bloody,  tyrannical 
democracy."  He  had  spoken  before  of  France 
as  in  former  times  the  champion  of  despotism 
and  Popish  intolerance  ;  but  now  that  people, 
whose  character  knew  no  medium,  wei'e  seeking 
to  lead  mankind  into  anarchy.  "  On  the  side  of 
religion,"  said  he,  "  the  danger  of  their  example 
is  no  longer  from  intolerance,  but  from  atheism ; 
a  foul,  unnatural  vice,  foe  to  all  the  dignity  and 


Edmund  Burke. 


'  From  the  statue  by  W.  Theetl, 
Houses  of  Parliament. 


in  St.  Stephen's  Hall,  new 


consolation  of  mankind,  which  seems  in  France 
to  have  been  for  a  long  time  embodied  into  a 
faction,  accredited,  and  almost  avowed."  After 
paying  some  compliments  to  the  admirable  genius 
of  his  honourable  friend,  which  made  the  sanction 
of  his  name  to  such  doctrines  the  more  dangerous, 
he  entered  into  an  examination  of  the  principles, 
proceedings,  and  tendencies  of  this  French  revolu- 
tion. In  conclusion,  Burke  said  that  he  was  near 
the  end  of  his  natural,  and  pro- 
bably still  nearer  to  the  end  of 
his  political  career ;  tliat  he  was 
weak  and  weary,  and  wished  for 
rest ;  that  at  his  time  of  life,  if 
he  could  not  do  something  by 
some  sort  of  weight  of  opinion, 
it  was  useless  and  indecorous  to 
attempt  anything  by  mere  strug- 
gle ;  that,  with  respect  to  the 
constitution  itself,  he  wished  but 
few  alterations  in  it — happy,  if 
he  left  it  not  the  worse  for  any 
share  he  had  taken  in  its  ser- 
vice. 

As  soon  as  he  had  concluded, 
Fox  got  up,  declaring  that  it  was 
with  a  concern  of  mind  almost 
impossible  to  describe  that  he 
found  himself  driven  to  the  hard 
necessity  of  making  a  short 
answer  to  parts  of  a  speech 
which,  some  observations  and 
arguments  excepted,  he  admired 
as  one  of  the  wisest  and  most 
brilliant  flights  of  oratory  ever 
delivered  in  that  house.  He 
added,  however,  that  things  had 
been  said  which  ought  to  have 
been  omitted  or  deferred.  He 
must,  however,  declare  that  such 
was  his  sense  of  the  judgment  of  his  right 
honourable  friend,  such  his  knowledge  of  his 
principles,  such  the  value  which  he  set  upon 
them,  and  such  the  estimation  in  which  he  held 
his  friendship,  that,  if  he  were  to  put  all  the 
political  information  which  he  had  learned  front 
books,  all  which  he  had  gained  from  science, 
and  which  any  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its 
affairs  had  taught  him,  into  one  scale,  and  the 
improvement  which  he  had  derived  from  his 
right  honourable  friend's  instruction  and  conver- 
sation were  placed  in  the  other,  he  should  be  at 
a  loss  to  decide  to  which  to  give  tlie  preference. 
He  had  learned  more  from  his  right  honourable 
friend  than  from  all  the  men  with  whom  he  had 
ever  conversed  !  Fox  then  entered  into  explana- 
tions as  to  his  true  meaning.  His  declaration, 
he  said,  did  not  warrant  the  idea  that  he  was  a 
friend  to  democracy.     He  was  equally  the  enemy 
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of  all  absolute  forms  of  government,  whether  an 
absolute  monarchy,  an  absolute  aristoci'acy,  or  an 
absolute  democracy.  He  was  adverse  to  all  ex- 
ti'emes,  and  a  friend  only  to  a  mixed  government, 
like  our  own,  in  which,  if  the  aristocracy,  or  in- 
deed any  one  of  the  three  branches  of  the  consti- 
tution, were  destroyed,  the  good  effect  of  the 
whole,  and  the  happiness  derived  under  it,  would, 
in  his  mind,  be  at  an  end.  The  scenes  of  blood- 
shed and  cruelty  which  had  been  acted  in  France 
no  man  could  have  heard  of  without  lamenting  ; 
but  still,  when  the  severe  tyranny  under  which 
the  people  had  so  long  groaned  was  considered, 
the  excesses  which  they  committed  in  their  en- 
deavour to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  despotism  might, 
he  thought,  be  spoken  of  with  some  degi'ee  of 
compassion ;  and  he  was  ])ersuaded  tliat,  unsettled 
as  their  present  state  appeared,  it  was  jireferable 
to  their  former  condition,  and  that  ultimately  it 
would  be  for  the  advantage  of  this  country  that 
France  had  regained  her  freedom.  Never  would 
he  lend  himself  to  sujiport  any  cabal  or  scheme 
to  introduce  any  dangerous  innovation  into  our 
excellent  constitution.  He  would  not,  however, 
run  the  length  of  declaring  tliat  he  was  an  enemy 
to  every  sj>eciea  of  innovation.  That  constitution 
which  we  all  revered  owed  its  perfection  to  inno- 
vation. His  right  honourable  fnen<l  might  rest 
assured  that  they  could  never  differ  in  principles, 
liowever  they  might  differ  in  their  ajiplication  of 
principles.  What  had  given  him  the  greatest 
uneasiness  was,  lest  from  its  being  well  known 
that  he  had  considered  it  the  boast  and  happiness 
of  his  life  to  have  lived  on  terms  of  the  most 
perfect  confidence  and  intimacy  with  his  right 
lionourable  friend,  an  impression  might  be  left 
on  the  mind  of  that  house,  or  on  the  minds  of  the 
public,  that  there  had  existed  some  grounds  of 
suspicion  that  he  could  so  far  forget  himself,  ujion 
the  score  either  of  principles  or  of  duty,  a.s  at  any 
moment  to  countenance,  or  rather  not  vehemently 
to  reprobate  all  doctrines  and  all  measures  ini- 
mical to  the  constitution. 

Burke  rejoined  :  he  said  he  could,  without  the 
least  flattery  or  exaggeration,  assure  liis  right 
honourable  friend  that  separation  of  a  limb  from 
liis  body  could  scarcely  give  hiiu  more  pain  than 
the  circumstance  of  differing  from  him  A-iolently 
and  pul)licly  in  opinion.  He  had  no  idea  that 
liis  friend  would  lend  his  aid  to  any  plan  for  the 
aujiport  of  dangei-ous  and  unconstitutional  pro- 
cedures. He  knew  the  contrary.  He  only 
wislied  to  warn  those  who  did  not  possess  the 
brilliant  talents  and  illuminated  penetration  of 
his  right  honourable  friend  from  entertaining 
sentiments  which  he  conceived  to  be  adverse  to 
good  government.  Here  the  discussion  might 
have  ended  for  the  present  if  it  liad  not  been  for 
the  facile  levity,  or  light  facility,  of  Sheridan, 


who  was  anxious  to  make  a  speech  on  a  grand 
subject,  of  which  he  knew  very  little,  and  upon 
which  he  had  never  bestowed  one  serious  thought. 
Sheridan  said  he  felt  it  a  dwij  to  declare  that  he 
differed  decidedly  from  Burke  in  almost  every 
word  he  had  uttered  res])ectiug  the  French  re- 
volution. After  paying  some  compliments  about 
general  principles,  &c.,  he  said  he  could  not  con- 
ceive how  it  was  possible  for  a  pei-son  of  such 
princijiles,  or  for  any  man  who  valued  our  own 
constitution,  and  revered  the  revolution  that  ob- 
tained it  for  us,  to  unite  with  such  feelings  an 
unqualified  abhorrence  of  all  the  proceedings  of 
the  patriotic  pai'ty  in  France.  He  conceived 
theii-s  to  be  as  just  a  revolution  as  ours,  pi'oceed- 
ing  upon  as  sound  a  princi|)le  and  a  greater  pro- 
vocation. He  eulogized  La  Fayette,  Bailly,  and 
other  patriots  of  that  class.  He  vehemently  de- 
fended the  general  views  and  conduct  of  the 
national  assembly ;  and  he  concluded  a  flippant 
harangiie — a  congeries  of  common-places,  made 
ornamental  and  em])hatic  by  sheer  oratory — by 
charging  Burke  with  being  an  advocate  for  des- 
potism, and  with  having  spoken  of  the  national 
assembly  with  an  unwan*antable  freedom  of 
speech.  Burke  instantly  rose  to  reply.  There 
could  never  have  been  any  great  friendship  or 
sympathy  between  the  two,  and  he  could  assu- 
reiUy  throw  off  Sheridan  without  any  of  that  deep 
and  tender  regret  he  felt  in  merely  differing  with 
Fox.  He  said  he  lamented  the  necessity,  but 
must  declare  that  henceforth  his  honourable 
friend  (Sheridan)  and  he  were  separated  in  poli- 
tics. He  added  that  he  had  expecteil,  even  in 
the  moment  of  separation,  that  his  honoui-able 
friend — for  .so  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  calling 
him — would  have  treated  him  with  some  degree 
of  kindness,  and  would  .at  least  have  done  him 
the  justice  of  representing  his  .arguments  fairly. 
But  this  was  not  a  fair  and  candid  treatment. 
Was  it  not  evident  that  the  honourable  gentle- 
man had  made  a  sjicrifice  of  his  friendship  for 
the  sake  of  catching  some  momentary  popularity  \ 
If  the  fact  were  such,  even  greatly  as  he  should 
contiinie  to  admire  the  honourable  gentleman's 
talents,  he  must  tell  him  that  his  argument  w;is 
chiefly  an  argument  ad  invidiam,  and  that  all 
the  apjilause  he  could  hope  for  from  clubs  was 
scarcely  worth  the  sacrifice  which  he  had  chosen 
to  make.  The  Whig  ]iarty  were  alarmed  at  this 
schism  ;  attempts  were  inmiediately  made,  and 
again  repeated  within  two  days,  to  bring  aliout 
a  reconciliation  by  means  of  mutual  exjilanationa. 
On  the  night  of  the  11th,  at  about  ten  o'clock, 
there  was  a  meeting  at  Burlington  House,  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  the  nominal  head  of  the  Whig 
pai-ty,  and  several  other  party  chiefs,  besides 
Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheridan,  l)eing  present  at  it. 
The  discussion  histed  till  three  hours  after  mid- 
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niglit,  and  appears  to  have  terminated  very  little 
to  the  satisfaction  of  Sheridan ;  for,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  session,  he  seldom  came  to  the 
house,  and  very  rarely  spoke. 

The  king,  who  had  never  learned  to  look  with 
a  different  eye  on  the  Amei-ican  revolution,  con- 
sidered that  that  great  event  had  been  chiefly 
brought  about  by  a  system  of  yielding  and  con- 
ceding; he  saw  a  confirmation  to  this  belief  in 
the  conduct  of  Louis  XVI.  and  the  march  of  this 
new  revolution,  which,  in  his  apprehension,  was 
nothing  but  the  legitimate,  or  illegitimate,  off- 
spring of  the  American.  He  had  fully  made  np 
his  mind  to  make  no  more  concessions  anywhere, 
hoping  to  shut  the  doors  against  great  changes 
by  keeping  them  locked  and  barred  against  all 
changes.  Pitt  was  an  authoritative  minister,  but 
on  these  points  he  would  have  found  the  king 
imperative.  But  Pitt  had  come  nearly  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  his  royal  master.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  dissenters  thought  that  this 
season  of  change  was  excellent  for  pressing  their 
old  claims  to  be  removed  from  the  oppressions 
and  distinctions  of  the  test  and  corporation 
acts,  being  also  encouraged  by  the  veiy  small 
majority  which  had  rejected  a  motion  to  that 
effect  in  1789.  They  took  the  field  with  great 
activity  and  confidence,  they  canvassed  individual 
members  of  the  present  parliament,  and  they  in- 
timated that  they  would  only  vote  at  the  next 
general  election,  which  could  not  be  now  far  off, 
for  such  candidates  as  were  friends  to  religious 
liberty  and  well  affected  to  their  cause.  They 
even  forgot  their  old  intolerance  so  far  as  to 
court  a  union  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  who 
wei'e  to  be  allowed  the  same  freedom  from  the 
obnoxious  acts  that  they  claimed  for  themselves. 
On  the  2d  of  March  the  subject  was  brought  by 
Fox  before  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was 
one  of  the  fullest  that  had  been  assembled  for 
some  time.  In  the  long  and  argumentative 
speech  with  which  he  introduced  his  motion, 
Fox  strove  to  ward  off  the  olijection  which  was 
known  to  be  uppermost,  not  merely  in  the  mind  of 
the  king,  but  also  in  the  minds  of  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  nation,  by  reminding  the  house 
that  the  former  application  of  his  clients  had 
been  made  three  j'ears  ago,  when  the  most 
sagacious  among  them  could  not  have  formed 
anything  like  a  conjecture  of  what  had  since 
happened  in  France.  The  motion  wa^  wai-mly 
opposed  by  Pitt,  and  afterwards  Burke  spoke  on 
the  same  side.  Whatever  he  might  have  thought 
of  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts  in 
other  circumstances,  he  regarded  it  at  the  present 
moment  as  altogether  inexpedient.  There  was, 
he  said,  a  wild  spirit  of  innovation  abroad,  which 
required  not  indulgence,  but  restraint ;  for,  the 
avowed  leaders  of  the  dissenters  had  in  their 
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speeches,  resolutions,  writings,  and  even  cate- 
chisms and  sermons,  given  countenance  to  the 
worst  portion  of  the  political  spirit  of  the  day. 
Upon  a  division  taking  place,  the  motion  was 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  neaily  three  to  one. 
Two  days  after  this  debate,  a  motion  still  more 
hopeless,  under  the  circumstances,  was  made  by 
Mr.  Flood  ;  it  was  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  amend  the  rejjresentation  of  the  people  in  jjar- 
liament.  The  plan  was  recommended  in  a  very 
eloquent  speech.  It  was  opposed  b}^  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, who  said,  among  many  other  things,  that 
if  he  had  approved  ever  so  much  of  this  propo- 
sition of  reform,  he  should  object  to  it  on  account 
of  the  time  at  which  it  was  introduced.  He 
asked  where  was  the  man  that  would  advise  them 
to  repair  their  house  in  the  hurricane  season? 
He  thought  that  speculatists  and  visionaries 
enough  were  at  work  in  a  neighbouring  country : 
there,  there  was  project  against  project,  and 
theory  against  theory,  encountering  front  to 
front.  He  entreated  the  house  to  wait  a  little 
for  the  event,  and  in  the  meantime,  to  guard 
with  all  possible  care  against  catching  the  French 
infection.  Fox  argued  in  favour  of  the  motion, 
candidly  confessing,  however,  that  he  believed 
the  opinion  he  supported  was  not  only  not  that  of 
the  majority  of  the  house,  but  was  not  the  opin- 
ion of  the  majority  of  the  nation.  Burke  then 
rose  to  combat  the  whole  scheme,  and  all  the 
arguments  that  had  been  used  to  support  it.  He 
contended  that  the  people  did  not  call  for,  or 
wish  for  any  parliamentary  reform,  and  that 
these  attempts  were  not  so  much  as  countenanced 
by  them.  Wilberforce,  Grenville,  and  Powys 
spoke  on  the  same  side ;  and  at  length  Mr.  Flood 
agreed  to  withdraw  his  motion. 

On  May  5th  the  public  was  surprised  by  a 
message  from  his  majesty  to  parliament  contain- 
ing information  of  the  violence  committed  on 
two  vessels  belonging  to  his  subjects,  on  the 
north-western  coast  of  America,  by  a  Spanish 
naval  officer ;  also  of  his  applications  to  the 
court  of  Spain  for  satisfaction  ;  of  the  exclusive 
claims  of  that  court  to  the  navigation  of  those 
seas,  and  its  hostile  jireparations.  This  dispute 
was  a  consequence  of  the  establishment,  by  an 
English  trader,  of  a  small  settlement  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce,  at  Nootka  Sound,  on  the 
coast  of  California,  the  liberty  for  which  he  had 
purchased  from  the  Indian  chief  of  the  district. 
In  May  and  June,  1789,  two  English  vessels  were 
seized  in  that  bay  by  the  commander  of  a  Spanish 
frigate,  who  made  the  crews  prisoners,  took  pos- 
session of  the  lands  on  which  the  building  for  a 
settlement  was  erected  ;  pulling  down  the  British 
flag,  and  hoisting  the  Spanish  in  its  stead,  with 
a  declaration  that  all  the  lands  comprised  be- 
tween Cape  Horn  and  the  sixtieth  degree  of  nortli 
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latitude  belonged  to  his  Catholic  majesty.  Ne- 
gotiations respecting  this  act  had  been  carried 
on  between  the  two  courts,  which  had  not  pro- 
duced an  accommodation;  and  the  king's  message 
on  the  occasion  expressed  a  determination  to 
support  the  honour  of  his  crown  and  the  rights 
of  his  people.  The  House  of  Commons  unani- 
mously voted  an  address  to  the  king  coiTespoud- 
ing  to  this  resolution,  and  passed  a  vote  of  credit 
for  a  million.  Vigorous  preparations  for  war 
were  made  on  both  sides ;  but  the  Spaniards  not 
choosing  to  proceed  to  extremities,  the  dispute 
was  adjusted  by  a  convention,  in  which  Spain 
agi-eed  to  the  restoration  of  the  settlement  at 
Nootka,  with  reparation  for  the  injury  sustained; 
and  also  to  a  free  navigation  and  fishery  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  or  South  Seas  by  British  subjects, 
with  a  proviso,  in  order  to  prevent  smuggling, 
that  they  should  not  come  within  ten  leagues  of 
any  part  of  the  coasts  already  occupied  by  Spain. 

There  were  wanting  neither  then  nor  at  a  later 
date  men  who  sneered  at  the  notion  of  going  to 
war  about  an  inconsiderable  settlement  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean ;  but  though  Nootka  Sound  was 
itself  of  no  veiy  great  value,  it  was  becoming 
essentially  important  to  our  trade  and  navigation 
that  we  should  have  free  access  to  some  ports  in 
those  latitudes ;  and,  besides,  a  most  ttagi-ant 
insult  had  been  offered  by  the  Spaniards  to  the 
national  honour,  and  this  was  deeply  resented 
by  every  right-minded  Englishman.  Mr.  Grey 
— the  late  venerable  Earl  Grey  of  our  own  day 
— had  said,  with  proper  spirit— 'This  national 
honour  is  not,  as  some  have  represented  it,  a 
visionary  thing:  a  nation  without  honour  is  a 
nation  without  power.  In  losing  this  one  inesti- 
mable attribute,  it  inevitably  loses  the  genuine 
spring  of  its  spirit,  energy,  and  action.  Every 
nation,  therefore,  ought  to  be  vigilantly  careful 
of  its  honour ;  to  be  careful  lest,  by  one  mean 
submission,  it  encourages  an  attack  upon  the 
dignity  of  its  character,  that  best  security  for 
the  preservation  of  its  peace."  After  the  con- 
clusion of  the  convention  with  Spain,  flattering 
eulogiums  of  the  minister,  in  the  shape  of  con- 
gratulatory addresses  to  the  king,  were  sent  up 
by  the  cities  of  London,  Bristol,  and  Glasgow. 
In  foreign  courts  the  reputation  both  of  Pitt  and 
of  his  country  was  indisputably  raised  by  the 
promptness  with  which  he  had  prepared  for  war, 
and  by  the  negotiations  through  which  he  had 
seciu'ed  peace. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  continued  to  devote  time,  life, 
fortune,  and  no  common  share  of  ability  and  elo- 
quence to  the  great  subject  of  the  slave  trade. 
Once  a  week  the  "  slave  committee"  dined  with 
him.  Clarkson,  Dickson,  and  others,  who  had 
taken  up  the  pen  in  the  c<iuse,  and  who  were 
jocosely   named   by   Pitt    "  Wilberforce's  white 


negroes,"  were  his  constant  inmates ;  and  were 
employed  in  classing,  revising,  and  abridging  evi- 
dence under  his  own  eye.  His  house  was  like  an 
hotel,  ever  open  to  those  who  could  in  any  wav 
assist  in  the  great  work ;  and  his  influence  out 
of  doors,  throughout  the  society  he  frequented, 
was  very  great,  and  was  principally  turned  to  the 
same  purpose.'  On  the  25th  of  January  he  had 
opened  the  campaign  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  moving  that  the  house  would,  on  Wednesday 
the  27th,  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  liouse,  to  take  the  question  of  the  slave 
trade  into  further  consideration ;  and  this  motion 
having  been  agreed  to  after  some  debate,  he  had, 
on  the  27th,  carried  the  appointment  of  a  special 
committee  for  the  examination  of  witnesses.  He 
became  himself  by  far  the  most  active  member 
of  this  special  committee — he  and  his  friend  the 
late  William  Smith  conducting  jiersonally  nearly 
all  the  examinations.  After  many  witnesses  had 
been  examined,  some  in  favour  of  the  slave  trade 
and  some  against  it,  a  strong  party  in  the  house 
evinced  a  disjX)sition  to  resist  the  admission  of 
any  more  evidence.  Upon  this  Wilberforce  be- 
stirred himself  more  actively  than  ever,  not  only 
imploring  his  friend  Pitt  to  jtrevent  the  adoption 
of  a  coui"se  which  would  leave  his  case  incom- 
plete, but  also  making  visits  among  Pitt's  oppo- 
nents, and  calling  upon  Fux  and  Burke,  and 
others  of  the  opposition,  for  the  same  object.  Ou 
the  23d  of  April,  Lord  Penrhyn  moved  in  the 
commons  that  no  farther  evidence  should  be  al- 
lowed ;  but,  through  Wilberforce's  zeal  and  acti- 
vity, there  was  found  a  majority  against  liis  lord- 
ship. Through  the  same  untiring  agency,  many 
additional  witnesses  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  were  found  out,  brought  forward, 
and  examined  by  the  special  committee.  But 
here  the  business  ended  for  the  j)resent,  and  the 
further  consideration  of  the  subject  was  adjourned 
till  next  session. 

On  the  7th  of  February  the  Emperor  Joseph 
was  gently  informed  by  his  physicians  that  the 
disease  under  which  he  had  been  so  long  labour- 
ing was  incurable.  "I  have  weighty  affaire  on 
my  mind  that  I  wish  to  settle,"  said  the  emperor; 
"  do  you  think  I  may  hold  out  a  few  weeks 
longer  ?'"  He  was  told  that  it  was  possible,  but 
that  the  nature  of  his  complaint  rendered  it  not 
improbable  that  he  might  be  carried  off  suddenly 
at  any  moment.  Joseph,  who  had  some  practical 
philosophy,  and  many  qualities  that  make  one 
love  and  pity  him,  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes, 
but  did  not  appear  dejected.  He  then  signed  a 
despatch  which  his  ministers  Jiad  prepared  for 
him,  and  the  object  of  which  was  to  apprise  his 
brother  Leopold.  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who 
was  at  Florence,  of  his  approaching  dissolution, 
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and  to  press  him  to  come  to  Vienna  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  last  sand  in  the  hour-glass  was 
made  to  run  the  faster  by  a  domestic  shock. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  his  favourite 
niece,  the  Ai'chduchess  Elizabeth,  died  in  child- 
bed.' In  the  course  of  the  19th,  the  last  day  of 
his  life,  being  no  longer  able  to  make  use  of  his 
own  hand,  he  dictated  a  letter  to  the  excellent  old 
Marslial  T^acy,  to  express  his  gratitude  for  all 
the  services  and  all  the  instruction  he  had  re- 
ceived from  him.  On  the  same  day,  or  more 
probably  a  day  or  two  before,  he  said  to  the 
Prince  de  Ligne,  a  native  of  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands, "  Your  country  has  killed  me !  Ghent 
taken  by  the  insurgents  has  been  my  agony ; 
Brussels  abandoned  b^'^  my  troops,  my  death  ! " 
He  repeated  several  times  to  the  prince — to  the 
witty,  light-heai-ted  man,  now  crying  like  a  child 
— "It  is  this  that  kills  me!"  After  thanking 
tlie  prince  for  his  faithful  services,  Joseph  said, 
"Go  to  the  Netherlands  ;  make  them  return  to 
their  duty  to  their  sovereign ;  but  if  you  can- 
not do  that,  remain  there.  Do  not  sacrifice  your 
own  interests ;  j'ou  have  children  ! "  On  the 
28th,  between  night  and  morning,  the  emperor 
breathed  his  last,  being  then  in  the  forty-ninth 
year  of  his  age.  When  his  successor,  Leopold, 
arrived  at  Vienna,  his  first  care  was  to  free  him- 
self from  the  Turkish  war.  Negotiations  for 
peace  were  opened  at  Reichenbach,  in  Silesia,  on 
the  4th  of  June,  under  the  mediation  of  England, 
Prussia,  and  Holland  ;  and  an  armistice  was 
immediately  concluded  between  the  Emperor 
Leopold  and  the  sultan.  This  was  soon  followed 
by  a  treaty  of  peace,  settled  on  the  status  quo 
principle,  or  that  each  party  should  retain  what 
it  had  before  the  war  began,  restoring  all  that  it 
had  won.  Russia  was  invited  to  be  a  party  to 
the  treaty,  and  Austria  engaged  to  remain  neutral 
in  case  Russia  should  i-efuse  to  accede.  The 
congress  at  Reichenbach  also  interfered  in  the 
affiiirs  of  the  Netherlands  ;  and  England,  Prussia, 
and  Holland  guaranteed  to  the  Emperor  Leopold 
all  the  possessions  of  the  house  of  Austria  in 
Flanders,  Brabant,  &c.,  jirovided  only  he  acknow- 
ledged and  re-established  the  ancient  privileges 
and  constitution  of  those  provinces. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Flemings  and  Braban- 
ters,  with  the  rest  of  the  Belgians,  now  styling 
themselves  the  United  Belgic  States,  had  called 
a  congress  of  their  own,  and  had  issued  the  ])lan 
of  a  constitution,  diffei'ing  in  some  essential 
particulars  from  the  ancient  constitutions  of  the 
]jrovinces,  and  being  constructed  with  a  view  of 
complete  independence  of  the  house  of  Austria 
and  of  every  other  power.     The   Belgians  had 


'  This  princess  of  the  house  of  Wurtemberg  was  only  his  niece 
by  marriage.  She  was  the  first  wife  of  liis  nephew  Francis,  who 
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struck  a  medal  to  commemorate  their  independ- 
ence and  the  throwing  off"  of  the  Austrian  yoke  ; 
and  they  had  taken  into  their  service  a  consider- 
able number  of  English,  Prussians,  and  Dutch, 
in  order  to  form  rapidly  a  regular  army.  They 
had,  as  a  matter  of  course,  called  out  their  old 
militia  and  organized  their  corjis  of  volunteers. 
The  peasantry,  urged  on  by  the  priests  and 
monks,  came  in  and  enrolled  themselves  in  great 
numbers,  and  the  whole  country  was  put  in  an 
attitude  of  defiance  before  the  Emperor  Joseph 
breathed  his  last.  Most  of  the  surrounding 
nations  seemed  to  wish  success  to  these  efforts ; 
but  enlightened  men  found  a  great  deal  to  con- 
demn in  the  intolerant  spirit  in  religion  whidi 
was  linked  with  the  spirit  of  independence.  The 
quarrel  with  the  Emperor  Joseph  had,  in  a  man- 
ner, begun  about  the  Catholic  clergy  ;  the  revo- 
lution had  been  driven  on  by  C'atholic  priests  and 
monks ;  and  now  the  constitution-makers,  who 
had  com|)lained  of  the  emperor's  tolerating  other 
religious  as  an  insufferable  grievance,  seemed  re- 
solved to  carry  intolerance  to  its  utmost  lengths. 
The  constitution,  or  plan  of  constitution,  they 
put  forth  excited  great  disgust  among  tlie  liberal 
party  even  in  England,  who  thought  that  they 
had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  house  of  Austria 
to  little  purpose,  since  they  willingly  submitted 
to  the  double  yoke  of  a  proud  aristocracy  and  a 
persecuting  superstition.  The  superstition,  the 
bigotry,  the  black  intolerance  were  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  the  great  body  of  the  ])eople ;  there 
was  no  touching  the  new  constitution  on  that 
side  ;  the  very  propagandists  of  France  had 
found  themselves  compelled  to  feign  to  be  bigoted 
Catholics  in  Belgium  ;  but  in  merely  worldly 
matters  they  found  the  Belgians  very  ready  con- 
verts, and  they  successfully  preached  an  extreme 
democracy — a  democracy  like  their  own — though 
they  could  not  make  philosophes  of  the  burghers 
and  boors  of  those  fat  low  countries.  In  old 
times,  too,  the  Flemings  and  Brabanters  had  been 
the  foremost  democracy  in  Europe — the  people 
that  had  waged  one  of  the  fiercest  of  the  wars 
against  the  insolent  and  oppressive  feudal  aris- 
tocracy. On  this  side  they  were  predisposed  to 
symjiathize  with  the  French  revolutionists.  The 
Jacobin  Club  in  Paris  had  their  agents  in  Brussels, 
in  Ghent,  in  all  the  great  towns  ;  swarms  of 
Frenchmen,  inoculated  with  the  revolutionary 
virus,  and  in  search  of  employment  and  bread, 
which  they  could  not  find  at  home,  kept  con- 
stantly ci'ossing  the  frontier,  enlisting  in  the 
army  of  the  Belgic  states,  or  undertaking  other 
services  which  brought  them  in  contact  with 
the  people.  A  society,  calling  themselves  the 
"Patriotic  Assembly,"  met  at  Brussels,  held  regu- 
lar and  public  meetings,  and  put  forth  their 
ojiinions  almost  in  the  shape  of  decrees  ;  they 
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were,  at  the  least,  calculated  to  overawe  the  con- 
gress and  assembly  of  states,  and  to  dictate  the 
course  they  ought  to  pursue  in  constructing  a 
separate  and  independent  government.  They 
complained— and  so  far  there  was  some  reason- 
ableness in  their  complaint — that  all  the  powers 
of  government,  all  the  legislative  and  executive 
functions,  had  been  usurped,  on  the  overthrow 
of  the  emperor's  authority,  by  a  few  individuals, 
who  formed  a  complete  oligai'chy,  more  odious  and 
difficult  to  bear  than  the  imperial  despotism. 

These  disputes  began  as  soon  as  ever  General 
Dalton  and  the  emperor's  troops  were  expelled ; 
and  they  continued  till  gi'eat  armies  were  ready 
to  take  the  field  against  them.  The  revolution 
had  been  made  by  the  concurrence  and  union  of 
all  the  orders  ;  but  now  these  orders  were  divided 
among  themselves,  and  a  war,  without  truce,  w;vs 
declared  by  the  people,  by  the  clergy  and  mon- 
astic orders,  against  the  high  aristocracy ;  and 
then,  in  a  very  brief  space  of  time,  the  necessity 
of  a.  new  revolution  was  preached  and  proclaimed. 
The  highest  of  the  clergy  took  part,  of  coui-se, 
with  the  aristocracy  ;  but  the  great  working 
body,  the  country  cures,  the  i)arish  priests  in  the 
towns,  and  most  of  the  orders  of  monks,  who  had 
all  been  sdiaken  and  terrified  by  the  Emperor 
Josejjh,  were  on  the  democratic  side,  and  dis- 
posed to  go  to  very  great  lengths  for  popular 
liberty,  reserving  their  antiquated  intolerance  in 
matters  of  religion.  The  magical  words,  tiers 
etat,  were  pronounced  ;  Sieyes'  definitions  were 
accepted  ;  and  the  grand  and  exclusive  right  of 
the  democracy  was  proclaimed  as  a  truth  anil  an 
axiom.  The  aristocracy  had  ])retended  to  too 
much  ;  and  the  democrats  would  now  allow  them 
nothing.  As  in  France,  neither  party  would 
trust  or  tolerate  tlie  other.  A  iealousy  arose  be- 
tween the  congress  and  the  army ;  and  before 
this  independence  was  two  months  old  a  portion 
of  the  army  began  to  wish  the  power  of  the  em- 
peror re-established.  On  the  accession  of  Leo- 
pold, before  the  meeting  at  Reichenbach,  or  be- 
fore any  kind  of  measure  was  attempted,  either 
diplomatically  or  otherwise,  a  manifesto  w;is 
despatched  from  Vienna  to  the  Netherlands. 
This  paper  condemned,  as  improper,  unjust,  and 
despotic,  much  that  had  been  done  by  the  late 
Emperor  Joseph  ;  made  strong  professions,  on 
the  part  of  the  new  emperor,  of  lenity,  kindness, 
and  affection  for  the  ]ieople ;  gave  them  the 
strongest  assurances  of  his  wish  and  intention  to 
redress  all  their  real  grievances ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  asserted,  in  high  terms,  the  eni)>eror's  un- 
doubted right  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  country, 
and  intimated  tliat  he  would  maintain  that  riglit 
with  all  his  might.  If  this  manifesto  hurt  their 
jiride,  it  conciliated  the  interest  of  many  of  the 
,  Belgians,  for  it  solemnly  assured  them  that  their 


old  institutions  should  be  restored  ;  and  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  people  had  akeady  discovered 
that  those  old  institutions  were  much  better 
things  for  working  and  for  every-day  use  than 
their  new  constitution  or  the  theories  of  the  men 
who  had  made  an  anarchy  in  France. 

The  character  of  the  new  emperor  also  seemefl 
to  have  a  claim  on  confidence,  respect,  and  affec- 
tion. As  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  he  had  gained 
universal  applause  b}'  the  gentleness  of  his  dis- 
position, by  the  mild  and  equitable  spirit  of  his 
government.  It  was  well  known  that  he  had 
left  Tuscany  in  the  condition  of  one  of  the  hap- 
piest and  best  governed  states  in  all  Europe. 
Even  men  who  had  been  most  active  in  this 
Belgian  revolution  conceived  that  now,  their  ene- 
my Joseph  being  gone  to  his  account,  they  might 
make  terms  with  his  brother  and  successor. 
Though  the  rising  had  been  so  general,  thei'e 
was  always  in  the  Netherlands  a  strong  loyal  im- 
pei'ial  party,  composed  of  individuals  of  various 
classes  who  owed  obligations  to,  or  hoped  bene- 
fits from  the  house  of  Austria.  This  party  now 
began  to  declare  themselves  pretty  openly,  to 
wear  the  old  cockade  instead  of  the  new  patriotic 
ribands ;  and  they  soon  formed  the  nucleus  of  a 
numerous  and  imposing  force.  The  inhabitants 
of  several  villages  assembled  under  Austrian 
flags,  beating  and  plundering,  in  the  name  of 
the  emperor,  those  who,  a  few  months  before, 
had  beaten  and  plundered  them  in  the  name  of 
liberty.  For  the  present  these  bands  were  dis- 
pei-sed  by  the  troops  of  congress  ;  but  the  wounds 
and  blows  they  received  only  made  them  the 
more  eager  to  re-assemble  again  when  circum- 
stances should  be  more  favourable,  and  when 
the  pleasure  of  revenge  might  be  added  to  their 
other  enjoyments.  Men  of  a  superior  condition, 
though  averse  to  the  extreme  democratic  priiici- 
ples,  detested  the  oligarchy,  and  seriously  doubted 
whether  it  were  possible  to  establish  a  republican 
form  of  government  that  would  act  quietly  anil 
well,  and  preserve  the  country  from  feuds,  fac- 
tions, and  ))erpetual  disorder.  The  people,  na 
doubt,  had  sundry  good  qualities,  but  in  point  of 
enlightenment  they  were  tabout  the  most  liack- 
ward  of  all  in  Europe.  The  idea  that  these  popu- 
lous and  fertile  provinces  should  all  be  united 
into  a  separate  kingdom,  and  have  a  king  of  their 
own  choice,  hail  been  entertained  by  not  a  few 
of  the  Flemings  and  Brabantei-s  from  the  fii-st  be- 
ginning of  the  quarrel  with  the  Emj)eror  Joseph. 
A  certain  party  now  revived  a  plan  for  calling  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  to  fill  this  new  throne  ;  agents 
were  despatched  to  Paris,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  disgrace  the  Duke  of  Orleans  wa.s  in  at  court, 
and  the  dark  imputations  against  him,  a  portion 
at  least  of  the  French  cabinet  had  not  been  un- 
willing to  favour  his  highness's  promotion.     But 
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the  intriguing  Dumouriez,  who  was  sent  to  Brus- 
sels, retui'ued  to  Paris  with  the  conviction  that 
France,  at  the  present  moment,  could  derive  no 
advantage  from  such  a  chaos,  and  that  the  people 
of  the  Low  Countries  were  on  the  high  road  to 
anarchy  and  ruin.  He  told  Montmorin  and  La 
Fayette  that  the  scheme  of  supporting  those  re- 
volted provinces  ought  to  be  abandoned.  The 
minister  fully  agreed  with  him;  but  La  Fayette, 
who  thought  that,  because  the  Amei-icans  had 
succeeded  in  their  revolt,  every  other  revolt  must 
necessarily  be  successful,  treated  him  and  his 
opinion  very  coldly.  Dumouriez  was  convinced 
that  the  fate  of  Belgium  mitst  depend  upon  the 
congress  assembled  at  Beichenbach ;  and,  as  that 
body  of  diplomatists  had  started  with  the  leading 
principle  that  the  ancient  constitutions  of  the 
provinces,  with  the  conditions  of  the  "  Joyous 
Entry,"  and  all  other  rights  whatsoever,  should 
be  restored  to  them,  and  guaranteed  by  England, 
Prussia,  and  Holland,  there  seemed  little  ground 
for  lamenting  that  the  decision  of  the  case  should 
be  left  to  that  congress.  Almost  any  state  of 
things  was  better  than  the  existing  anarchy. 

The  Empress  Catherine,  though  deprived  of 
her  Austi-ian  ally,  refused  to  take  part  in  the 
pacific  negotiations  at  Reichenbach,  and  carried 
on  the  war  with  the  Turks  on  one  side,  and  the 
Swedes  on  the  other.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  almost 
ruined  by  the  great  expenses  of  the  war,  and 
hoping  nothing  from  the  Swedish  noblesse,  whose 
enmities  now  seemed  irreconcilable,  threw  him- 
self more  and  moi-e  into  the  hands  of  the  people. 
He  became  as  great  an  advocate  for  the  tiers 
etat,  and  almost  as  averse  to  the  titled  and  pri- 
vileged classes,  as  were  any  of  the  Frenchmen 
in  the  national  assembly.  The  noble  officers 
of  his  army  had  mutinied  against  him  even  in 
the  field,  and  with  the  armies  of  the  enemy  in 
his  front ;  the  noble  officers  of  his  navy  had  re- 
fused to  serve  even  under  his  own  gallant  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Sudermania  ;  and,  in  the  civil  ser- 
vice, the  noble  heads  of  dejjartments  and  bureaux 
had  resigned  almost  universally.  Under  these 
circumstances  Gustavus  issued  a  declaration  that 
all  orders  of  the  state,  without  distinction  of 
birth  or  rank,  had  an  equal  right  to  serve  the 
country  in  all  situations  ;  it  being  contrary  to 
common  sense  that  any  particular  order  should 
be  allowed  to  monopolize  all  those  appointments. 
The  road  to  honour  and  ])romotion  was  thrown 
open  to  every  Swede  that  had  character  and 
abilities.  This  measure  charmed  the  mass  of  the 
citizens  and  people  quite  as  much  as  it  enraged 
the  aristocrats :  the  States,  from  which  the  nobles 
were  now  almost  entirely  excluded,  voted  subsi- 
dies and  imposed  heavy  taxes  to  enable  the  king 
to  maintain  the  war  against  Russia.  The  nobles 
murmured  at  these  heavy  impositions,  and  de- 


clai-ed,  wherever  it  was  safe  to  do  so,  that  the 
acts  of  the  Swedish  states  were  illegal,  as  wanting 
their  consent.      They   appear  to  have  felt  the 
more  deeply  as  the  taxes  wei'e  levied  upon  all 
classes  alike,  in  just  proportion  to  their  property. 
Calling  his  men  of  iron  into  the  field,  at  a  very 
early  season,  in  the  midst  of  snow  and  ice,  Gus- 
tavus sent  the  Prince  of  Anhalt  in  the  direction 
of  St.  Petersburg.     With  a  body  which  did  not 
exceed  3000,  Anhalt  penetrated  to  within  twelve 
leag\ies,  or  two  days'  march,  of  the  Russian  capital, 
and  possessed  himself  of  an  exceedingly  strong 
post,  with  a  fort,  redoubts,  &c.,  at  Karnomkoski, 
on  the  Saima  Lake.     Here  the  Swedes  Avere  at- 
tacked, in  the  month  of  April,  by  10,000  Rus- 
sians, under  the  command  of  General  Ingelstrom. 
After  a  tremepdous  conflict,  the  Russians  were 
driven  back ;    they  renewed  the  attack,  to  be 
again  repulsed ;  and,  after  a  third  attack,  they 
retreated  in  good  order,  but  leaving  2000  of  their 
dead  upon  the  field.     The  Swedes,  howevei',  lost 
their  bi-ave  commander;  and  Avere  not  in  force 
sufficient  either  to  advance  upon  St.  Petersburg, 
which  was  again  in  a  panic,  or  to  maintain  their 
])osition3  on  Lake  Saima.     The  Duke  of  Suder- 
mania then  made  some  descents  on  the  coast  to 
favour  the  operations  of  the  land  army;  and,  to- 
wards the  end  of  June,  his  brother,  the  king,  com- 
manded in  person  the  rest  of  the  Swedish  fleet  in 
an  attack  upon  a  Russian  division  of  ships  and 
gun-boats,  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Viborg.    Before 
Gustavus   could  succeed   in  his  object  Admiral 
Chitschakoff"  with  the  grand  Russian  fleet,  and  the 
Prince  of  Nassau  with  his  galleys,  were  upon  him. 
The  Duke  of  Sudermania  came  to  his  brother's 
rescue  ;  but  still  the  Swedish  force  was  very  infe- 
rior.   In  the  battle  which  took  place  two  Swedish 
ships  blew  up,  four  fell  upon  the  rocks  and  were 
taken,  and  a  considerable  nimiber  of  small  vessels 
or  galleys  were  ca]>tured  by  the  Russians,  Avhose 
own   losses  were  very  serious,  and  Avhose  high 
hopes  were  disappointed — for  they  had  laid  their 
account  with  nothing  less  than  the  capture  both 
of  the  King  of  Sweden  and  his  brother.    This 
desperate  combat  took  place  on  the  3d  of  July. 
Six  days  after,  with  a  force  still  inferior,  but 
Avith   more  sea-room,   Gustavus  attacked  Chit- 
schakoff and  Nassau  near  SA^enkasund  with  in- 
j  credible  fury.      The  battle,  Avaged  by  ships  and 
galleys,  crammed  on  both  sides  with  men,  soldiers 
as  Avell  as  sailors,  lasted  for  tAvo  days.     Several 
English  officers  Avere  now  serving  with  the  SAvedes, 
and  foremost  in  the  number  Avas  Admiral   Sir 
Sidney   Smith,   then   a   young  man,    romantic, 
brave,  and  daring  to  excess.     On  the  second  day, 
after  a  frightful  carnage,  victory  declared  for  the 
Swedes,  Avho  took  or  destroyed  forty-five  of  the 
Russian  galleys,  ruined  several  of  their  largeships, 
and  made  above  4000  prisoners. 
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The  Empress  Catlieriue  immediately  sued  for 
peace,  in  a  manner  that  must  have  been  grievous 
to  her  ))ride.  Gustavus  was  still  bound  by  his 
Turkish  alliance,  and  the  sultan  was  moi-e  in  need 
of  his  assistance  now  than  w^heu  the  Swedes  had 
first  taken  the  field.  But  the  Swedish  exchequer 
was  empty,  and  Gustavus,  who  had  counted  upon 
the  assistance  and  co-operation  of  England  and 
Prussia,  found  that  nothing  wiis  to  be  hoped 
from  those  quarters.  No  very  enormous  vote  of 
Englisli  money  might  have  enabled  him  to  prose- 
cute the  war,  and  keep  up  the  important  diversion 
in  favour  of  the  Ottoman  empire  ;  and  the  war 
might  have  been  ended  by  such  a  treaty  as  should 
considerably  have  checked  and  thrown  back  the 
encroaching,  grasping  spirit  of  Russia,  by  put- 
ting Sweden  in  the  position  which  she  ought 
to  occupy— that  of  a  great  power  in  the  North. 
Gustavus  complained  that  he  was  badly  used  ; 
and  we  cannot  but  think  he  had  sufficient  reason 
for  his  complaint,  for,  thougli  they  had  kept 
themselves  out  of  any  treaty  or  direct  engagement 
with  him,  England  and  Prussia,  and  Spain  and 
Holland,  IkuI  certainly  encouraged  him  to  begin 
this  war,  for  preserving  the  crazy  Turkisli  empire 
from  dismemberment.  It  wa.s  too  selfish,  it  was 
monstrous,  to  pretend  that  this  last  great  object 
should  be  worked  out  by  Sweden  alone,  and  at  the 
sole  expense  of  so  poor  a  country.  One  million  of 
English  money  disbursed  now  might  have  pro- 
duced more  effect  than  twenty  millions  spent  at 
a  later  period.  Moreover,  if  Sweden  had  been 
properly  supported,  and  if  this  war  had  been 
vigorously  sustained  for  another  campaign  or 
two,  not  only  might  the  bloody  triumphs  of  Suv 
aroff  on  the  Euxine  and  the  Danube  have  been 
checked,  Init  the  third,  last,  and  worst  jiartition 
of  Poland — a  project  which  Catherine  was  now 
entertaining — might  also  have  been  ]>revented 
or  delayed.  After  a  very  short  correspondence, 
in  which  cai'e  was  taken  by  the  crafty  Catherine 
to  flatter  the  vanity  of  his  Swedish  majesty, 
])lenipotentiaries  met  at  Warela,  near  the  river 
Kymen,  between  the  advanced  posts  of  the  two 
armies ;  and,  witli  the  interposition  of  Spain,  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  there  on  the  14th 
of  August,  upon  the  status  quo  ante  hcUum  prin- 
ciple. The  old  treaties  of  Abo  and  Nystad  were 
confirmed  ;  each  power  was  to  retain  what  it 
possessed  before  the  war,  ami  Sweden  i-enouuced 
all  claim  to  the  possessions  which  had  once  be- 
longed to  it,  and  which  it  had  overrun  during 
the  present  war.  Russia  granted  permission  to 
e.Kport  grain  from  Livonia ;  but  the  empress,  who 
had  pledged  herself  to  the  disaffected  Swedish 
nobles  to  .sujiport  their  rights  and  privileges, 
who  had  put  Gustavus'  infringements  of  the  old 
aristocratic  form  of  government  in  a  ))ronunent 
part  of  her  manifestoes,  siiid  not  a  syllable  about 


this  old  constitution  in  the  treaty.  She  left  the 
Swedish  noblesse,  who  had  plotted  for  her,  en- 
tirely at  the  mercy  of  their  king. 

For  some  time  the  Russian  army  on  the  Danube 
remained  very  inactive.  The  empress  was  un- 
cei'taiu  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
who  was  collecting  troojis  on  the  Polish  frontiers ; 
and  she  was  apprehensive  lest  some  strong  re- 
presentations made  to  her  by  the  courts  of  London 
and  Vienna  might  be  the  forerunners  of  a  decla- 
ration of  w-ar.  She  was,  moreover,  in  a  bad  state 
of  health  ;  and  whenever  that  was  the  case  all 
kinds  of  business  languished.  It  was  late  in  the 
autumn  ere  Suvaroff  received  reinforcements, 
supplies,  and  positive  orders  from  Prince  Pot- 
emkiu  to  invest  the  fortress  of  Ismail,  a  place  of 
some  strength,  esteemed  the  key  of  the  Lower 
Danube,  and  which  would  oj)eu  to  the  Russians 
the  road  to  Schumla  and  the  Balkan  Mountains.' 
It  was  the  only  fortress  of  any  value  that  re- 
mained to  the  Turks  in  those  parts ;  and  tliere 
was  nothing  between  it  and  Constantinople  ex- 
cept an  entrenched  camp  at  Schumla,  and  the 
difficult  mountain-pass  of  the  Balkan.  Being 
assisted  by  a  fleet  of  galleys  under  Admiral 
Ribas.  Suvaroff  invested  Ismail  by  land  and  by 
water,  and  summoned  the  Turks  to  surrender, 
as  the  place  must  be  considered  untenable.  The 
Turks  never  surrender  upon  summons,  and  sel- 
dom know  whether  a  place  is  tenable  or  not  until 
they  are  driven  out  of  it :  the  garrison  returned 
a  haughty  defiance.  It  was  now  the  month  of 
December — no  time  for  making  regular  sieges  in 
that  inclement,  uncomfortable  climate  ;  if  Suv- 
aroff had  attemjited  a  regular  siege  he  would 
have  had  to  undergo  the  same  difficulties  and 
hardships  which  had  been  encountered  in  1788-9 
at  Oozakoff,  where  Potemkin's  army  had  been 
almost  ruined.  Nor  were  such  slow  and  regular 
processes  at  all  suitable  to  the  genius  of  this 
rude,  rough,  and  iguoi-ant  .soKlier  of  fortune.  On 
the  25th  of  December — Christmas  Day  in  our 
calendar,  but  not  in  that  of  tlie  Russians — he 
ordered  an  assault,  which  was  executed  by  an 
army  of  223,000  men,  and  by  the  galleys,  which 
mounted  5(37  pieces  of  artillery.  The  Turkish 
troops,  who  had  from  2(Ml  to  30()  heavy  cannon 
in  battery,  and  who  were  joined  and  assisted  by 
every  man  and  nearly  by  every  woman  and  child 
in  the  place,  held  their  fire  until  the  Russians 
were  within  a  short  distance,  when  they  fired  from 
eveiy  camion  and  every  musket,  making  old  Is- 
mail look  like  a  volcano  in  its  most  active  erup- 
tion. In  vain  Suviu-off  stormed  and  cui-sed,  and 
beat  his  Russians  over  tlie  head,  as  his  fashion 
was;  there  was  no  stopping  their  retrograde  move- 

'  Potemkin's  order  to  Suvamff  \v;\s  as  brief  .and  jjeremptory  a* 
could  well  be  The  whole  letter  consisted  of  the  words—"  Vou 
will  take  Uniail,  cost  what  it  may." 
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ment,  and  for  some  time  there  was  no  possibility 
of  getting  them  back  to  the  assault.  He  made 
another  attack  in  difterent  columns,  but  he  was 
beaten  again  and  again.  It  is  said  that  the  Rus- 
sians were  repulsed  six  or  seven  times  from  every 
quarter,  and  that  Suvaroff  was  obliged  to  make 
all  his  cavalry  dismount,  and  take  an  equal  share 
nearly  with  the  infantry  in  the  desperate  as.sault. 
At  last,  one  ill-constructed  earthen  battery  was 
carried,  and  Suvarotf,  the  first  to  apply  the  scaling- 
ladder,  planted  the  standard  of  the  empress 
within  the  Turkish  works.  His  bravery  was  not 
of  the  mei-ciful  and  generous  kind  ;  Suvaroff  was 
a  brute  in  mannei's,  a  savage  in  body  and  soul. 
It  is  reported  of  him  that,  as  he  was  leading  or 
driving  his  people  to  the  assault,  he  said,  "Bro- 
thers, no  quarter  to-day,  for  bread  is  very  scarce !" 
The  losses  they  had  sustained  and  were  still  suf- 
fering made  the  survivors  mad  with  fury  and 
revenge ;  and,  as  all  kinds  of  barbarous  hordes 
were  mixed  with  the  Russ  and  Muscovites,  there 
was  small  chance  of  Siivaroff's  being  overbur- 
dened with  prisoners  to  eat  his  filthy  bi-ead. 
If  the  Turkish  works  had  been  only  tolerably 
constructed,  he  must  have  been  repulsed  even 
now ;  but  the  traverses  were  all  wrong,  or  were 
everywhere  except  where  they  ought  to  have 
been ;  the  palisades  were  set  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  parapet,  which  enabled  the  assailants  to 
form  behind  theni ;  and,  through  all  these  blun- 
ders of  construction,  the  storming  parties  were 
enabled  to  carry  the  first  pai-apet.  Though  as- 
sailed all  round,  and  fii-ed  upon  from  the  battery 
which  Suvaroff  had  taken,  and  from  other  parts 
of  their  own  works,  the  Turks  fought  on  with 
shouts  of  "Allah!  Allah!  Hu!"  At  last,  at 
about  an  hour  after  sunset,  the  third  line  was 
carried ;  and  then  Russians,  Cossacks,  Zapora- 
vians,  and  all  the  savage  bands  who  followed 
that  congenial  leader,  Suvaroff,  bui'st  into  the 
veiy  heart  of  the  town,  and  began  a  cai'nage  as 
horrible  as  any  recorded  in  authentic  history. 
Every  horror  was  committed ;  and  in  the  midst 


of  that  hell  upon  earth,  with  mosques,  serais,  and 
houses  burning  ai'ound  him,  and  with  his  eai-s 
filled  with  the  shi'ieks  of  women  and  children, 
Suvaroff  sat  down,  and  wrote  in  Russian  rhyme, 
"Glory  to  God  and  to  the  empress,  Ismail  is 
ours. " '  Scarcely  a  Turkish  officer  was  left  alive  ; 
the  old  seraskier  pacha,  who  had  the  chief  com- 
mand in  Ismail,  was  found  pierced  with  sixteen 
bayonets  ;  including  the  inhabitants,  the  women 
and  children,  above  30,000  perished.  The  loss 
of  the  Russians  themselves  was  estimated  as  high 
as  9000  or  10,000,  including  an  amazing  number 
of  officers,  and  some  of  them  of  the  highest  rank. 
The  Prince  de  Ligne,  who,  now  that  Joseph  was 
dead,  preferred  serving  the  czarina  to  going 
among  his  own  mad  countrymen  in  the  Nether- 
lands, witnessed  this  scene  of  horror,  and  was 
wounded  in  the  assault.  The  Duke  de  Richelieu, 
then  a  young  volunteer,  and  afterwards  the 
founder  and  benefactor  of  Odessa,  had  a  narrow 
escape ;  and  practised  a  generous  humanity  where 
few  would  follow  his  example.  Catherine  tri- 
umphed in  St.  Petersburg ;  but  Sultan  Selim  did 
not  yet  despair  in  Constantinople  ;  and,  when  the 
Turks  had  seen  the  head  of  the  grand  vizier 
taken  off  and  laid  in  the  niche  by  the  seraglio 
gate,  they  hoped  for  a  better  campaign  next  year. 
The  first  time  the  czarina  saw  Sir  Charles  Whit- 
worth,  the  British  ambassador,  after  receiving 
the  news  and  the  troj^hies  from  Ismail,  she  said, 
with  an  ironical  smile,  "  Since  the  king  your 
master  is  determined  to  drive  me  out  of  St. 
Petersburg,  I  hope  he  will  permit  me  to  retire  to 
Constantinople." 


'  Hutoire  de  la  Nouvelle  Riissie.  This  account,  written  by  a 
French  officer  in  the  Russian  service,  is  the  one  which  Lord 
Byron  has  followed  very  closely,  as  far  as  the  incidents  are  con- 
cerned, in  cantos  vi.,  vii.,  and  viii.  of  Don  Juan.  Comte  de  Segv.r; 
Annual  Register.  Some  years  after  the  event,  when  Suvaroff  was 
asked  by  an  English  traveller  whether,  after  the  massacre  at 
Ismail,  he  had  felt  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the 
day,  he  replied  that  he  went  home  and  wept  in  his  tent!  — 
Remains  of  the  late  John  Tweddell,  Fellow  o/  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 
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EVOLUTIONARY  France,  at 
eveiy  step,  got  deeper  and  deeper 
in  blood.  Tlie  king  \va.s  a  prisoner, 
exposed  to  daily  insnlts  and  men- 
ar^es.  There  was  no  longer  any 
government,  although  Necker  con- 
tinued at  hia  unenviable  post ;  there  was  no  re- 
strictive power  anywhere ;  tlie  great  reformers 
themselves  were  overruled  by  the  noisy  mobs 
that  crowded  the  galleries  of  their  house,  by  the 
political  clubs,  by  the  demagogues  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  and  by  the  lowest  rabljle  of  the  faubourgs. 
La  Fayette  commanded  the  national  guards;  but 
his  authority  was  of  the  most  precarious  kind, 
for  the  Jacobins  had  already  conceived  suspicions 
against  him,  as  also  against  his  great  ally.  Mayor 
Bailly.  Provisions  became  dearer  than  ever ; 
and  the  ignorant  mob  continued  to  believe  that 
the  dreadful  scarcity,  which  had  proceeded  from 
the  elements,  was  wholly  attributable  to  the  king, 
the  queen,  and  the  aristocrats.  Early  in  the  year 
the  national  assembly  transferred  themselves 
from  the  archbishop's  palace  to  the  Grande  Salle 
de  Manege,  or  riding  school,  which  had  been 
])repared  and  fitted  up  for  them,  and  which  stood 
conveniently  near  to  the  Tuileries  palace,wherein 
the  royal  family  continued  to  be  watched  and 
guarded  in  the  most  vigilant  and  jealous  manner. 
As  opposition  was  impossible,  and  as  the  king 
would  neither  attempt  to  escape  nor  adopt  any 
other  bold  measure,  some  of  his  friends  thought 
fit  to  advise  iiim  to  do  something,  as  if  sponta- 
neously, that  should  captivate  the  good-will  of 


the  assembly  and  people,  and  place  himself,  as  it 
was  called,  "at  the  head  of  the  revolution."  The 
advice  was  condemned  b}'  others  of  the  king's 
private  counsellors  as  inept  or  perfidious.  Gou- 
verneur  Morris  addressed  a  note  to  the  queen,  to 
oppose  the  idea ;  to  submit  that  the  king  had  al- 
ready gathered  fruits  but  too  bitter  from  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  assembly ;  and  that  all  that 
he  had  now  to  do  was  to  remain  qtiiet,  and  let 
things  take  their  course ;  that  disasters  were 
thickening;  that  confusion  would  follow;  and 
that  ere  long  the  peojde,  disgusted  with  the  no- 
velties that  w-ere  working  so  much  to  their  in- 
jury, might  be  disposed  to  return  to  the  king,  to 
offer  him  the  spoils  which  they  had  wrested  from 
him ;  that  then  it  would  depend  on  the  king 
alone  to  insure  the  happiness  of  France ;  and 
then  a  constitution,  securing  the  liberties  of  the 
nation,  and  adapted  to  its  condition,  might  be 
framed.  The  great  point  with  ISIorris  was,  that 
nothing  should  be  done  by  the  court  at  present. 
But  the  ])lan  was  adopted  at  court,  nor  can  we 
think  what  was  done  of  much  consequence,  or 
that  it  made  matters  worse,  except  as  tending  to 
lower  the  character  of  the  king  afterwards,  and 
to  give  the  people  the  oj>portunity  of  accusing 
him  of  insincerity,  pei-fidy,  and  jierjiny. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  while  the  deputies 
were  debating,  the  door-keepers  cried  of  a  sud- 
den, "Hei-e  is  the  king,  the  king!"  and  immedi- 
ately afterwards  Louis  entered  the  hall,  the  de- 
puties rising  and  receiving  him  with  some  ap- 
plause.    There  was  a  respectful  silence  when  the 
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king,  followed  by  Necker,  and  by  no  one  else, 
stood  up  near  the  president's  chair  to  speak. 
He  spoke  standing,  the  deputies  being  now  all 
seated.  Louis  began  with  representing  the  ter- 
rible disorders  to  which  France  was  a  prey,  and 
the  efforts  he  had  made  to  calm  those  troubles 
and  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  the  people. 
He  then  recapitulated  the  works  and  acts  of  the 
assembly,  declarmg  that  he  had  attempted  to  do 
the  same  good  things  by  means  of  the  provincial 
assemblies,  before  they  luet ;  that  he  had  always 
been  desirous  of  reforms,  &c.  He  added,  that  he 
felt  it  to  be  especially  his  duty  to  unite  himself 
to  the  national  assembly,  to  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  at  a  moment  like  this,  when  they 
were  finishing  a  constitution,  and  submitting  to 
his  ajiprobation  decrees  destined  to  give  a  new 
organization  to  the  kingdom.  He  then  declared 
that  he  approved  of  the  principles  of  this  new 
organization  ;  and  that  he  would  favour  the  new 
constitution,  when  it  should  be  finished,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  and  consider  eveiy  attempt 
made  against  it  as  an  offence  to  be  pursued  with 
all  the  rigour  of  law.  He  ventured,  however,  to 
express  his  anxiety  about  the  respect  due  to  the 
ministers  of  religion  and  the  rights  of  property  ; 
and  even  to  recommend  to  the  assembly  not  to 
undertake  too  many  things  at  once,  but  to  re- 
serve some  of  the  plans  or  changes — "a  part  of 
the  good  things  their  intelligence  suggested'"— 
for  a  future  and  quieter  season.  He  also  repi*e- 
sented  how  necessary  it  was  to  establish  the  au- 
thority of  the  executive  power,  without  which 
there  could  be  no  lasting  order  within  the  king- 
dom, no  respect  abroad,  and  no  effective  govern- 
ment. He  hoped  that  this  day,  on  which  he,  as 
king,  came  down  to  unite  himself  with  the  as- 
sembly and  people  in  the  frankest  and  most  inti- 
mate manner,  would  be  a  memorable  epoch  in 
the  history  of  that  empire !  And  he  concluded, 
"  It  will  be  so  if  my  ardent  wishes,  if  my  earnest 
pi'ayers  may  serve  as  a  signal  of  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation among  you.  Let  those  who  would  still 
avoid  this  spirit  of  concord  sacrifice  to  me  all  the 
remembrances  which  atBict  them ;  I  will  pay 
them  for  it  with  my  gratitude  and  affection. 
From  this  day  let  us  profess,  let  us  all  profess — 
and  /  will  set  you  the  example — but  one  opinion, 
one  sole  interest,  one  only  will — attachment  to  the 
new  constitution,  the  ardent  desire  of  the  peace, 
happiness,  and  pi'osperity  of  France."' 

The  applause  was  tremendous;  and  as  soon  as 
the  king  had  taken  his  departure,  to  be  recon- 
ducted to  the  Tuileries  by  a  shouting  multitude,  all 
vowing  and  swearing  that  now,  indeed,  he  merited 
his  title  of  "  Restorer  of  French  Liberty,"  a  vote 
of  thanks,  not  only  to  his  majesty,  but  also  to  the 
queen,  was  proposed  in  the  assembly  and  carried 
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by  acclamation.  Before  the  enthusiasm  grew 
cool,  somebody  from  the  tribune,  or  among  the 
deputies  on  the  benches,  suggested  that,  as  the 
king  had  so  solemnly  promised  on  his  ])art  to  be 
true  to  the  constitution,  they,  the  members  of  the 
national  assembly,  ought,  on  their  parts,  to 
swear  to  be  so.  This  proposition  was  adopted 
by  acclamation  ;  and  there  immediately  began  a 
wholesale  swearing  to  a  constitution  which  was 
not  yet  finished !  The  president  swore  first — 
"  To  be  true  to  the  nation,  the  law,  and  the  king, 
and  to  maintain  with  all  his  power  the  constitu- 
tion decreed  by  the  national  assembly  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  king."  Every  deputy  was  to  take 
this  oath  separately  and  distinctly;  and  there  fol- 
lowed a  loud,  quick,  running  fire  of  Je  le  jure! — 
I  swear  it.  Before  the  deputies  had  done  swear- 
ing, the  people  in  the  galleries  began  to  swear ; 
and  the  crowd  in  the  body  of  the  house,  and  the 
mob  out  of  doors,  began  to  swear,  so  that  nothing 
was  heard  for  a  long  time  but  the  sonorous  Je  le. 
jure!  Je  lejure!  In  the  evening  Mayor  Bailly  and 
the  committees,  and  all  the  municijials  took  the 
oath  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  another  mob  took 
it  in  the  Place  de  Greve,  but  in  a  more  regular 
and  formal  manner  than  the  crowd  in  and  about 
the  Grande  Salle  de  Manege;  for,  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  Danton,  "  that  the  public  would  like  to 
partake,"  Bailly,  with  an  escort  of  twelve  muni- 
cipals, stepped  out  to  the  front  of  the  building, 
stretched  out  his  hands,  pronounced  the  words, 
and  took  the  jtires  of  the  people,  with  a  thunder 
of  rolling  drums,  and  with  shouts  that  rent  the 
air.  Then  in  the  streets  of  Paris  the  people 
"  spontaneously  formed  groups,  .and  swore  one 
another."  Every  square,  street,  and  alley  was  il- 
luminated. The  revolution  was  surely  safe  now! 
The  illumination  was  continued  tlii'ough  a  series 
of  nights ;  for,  not  contented  with  the  spontane- 
ous, iri'egular  swearing  which  took  place  on  the 
day  and  the  night  of  the  4th  in  all  parts  and 
corners  of  Paris,  the  districts  would  swear  sepa- 
rately and  in  a  more  formal  manner,  and  each  dis- 
trict, after  it  had  done  swearing,  had  a  particular 
illumination  of  its  own.  The  j^rofessors  of  the 
universities,  schools  of  medicine,  &c.,  paraded  the 
streets  with  their  students,  who  were  so  exuber- 
antly riotous  that  they  could  not  be  quiet  even  in 
taking  oaths,  but  broke  people's  windows  and 
heads,  all  out  of  love  to  the  constitution  which 
was  to  be  made,  and  which  was  to  make  every 
man  happy  and  free,  exce])t  such  monsters  as 
dared  to  differ  in  opinion  with  the  patriots!  In 
imitation  of  Paris,  every  cit}^  every  municipality, 
every  mob  in  the  kingdom  took  the  oath.  From 
the  British  Channel  to  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
teri'anean — from  the  sandhills  of  Dunkirk  to  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  mightier  Alps,  was  one  pro- 
longed, continuous  echo  of  Je  lejure!  Je  lejure! 
307 
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Surely  the  constitution  must  be  safe  now.  Alas,  i  commended  by  the  example  of  the  national  as- 
no !  In  a  week  or  two  tlie  old  doubts  and  suspi-  '  sembly  on  the  famous  4th  of  February.  Towns 
cions  wei*e  revived  ;  and  while  the  court  alleged,     federated    with   towns,   districts    with  districts, 

whole  provinces  or  depart- 
ments with  departments — 
for  provinces  were  no  more, 
new-modelled  France  being 
mathematically  divided  into 
departements — and  all  took 
the  same  oath  to  stand  by 
one  another,  by  the  assem- 
bly, and  by  all  the  laws  it 
had  made,  or  might  hereafter 
make  ! 

The  constitution,  which 
was  to  be  nothing  short  of 
absolute  pei-fection,  was  still 
for  a  long  time  a-making; 
but  the  assembly  had  passed 
a  declaration  of  the  "rights 
of  man,'"  which  was  consid- 
( red  by  the  common  people 
as  comprising  within  itself 
;dl  the  valuable  principles 
of  a  constitution.  Many 
in  private,  that  no  sign  of  confidence  would  satisfy  of  the  more  moderate  members  of  the  assem- 
the  assembly — that  no  friend-ship  and  affection  bly  liad  urged  that  it  would  be  better  to  fiuisii 
could  restrain  the  assembly  and  the  jieople  from  the  constitution  first ;  but  as  the  Americans  had 
carrying  the  revolution  farther— the  a.ssembly  begun  their  revolution  in  that  way,  and  as  La 
and  people  openly  proclaimed  that  the  queen  and  Fayette  was  anxious  above  all  things  for  the  de- 
the  aristocrats  were  plotting  against  the  revolu-  claration,  all  other  business  had  been  made  to 
tion  and  constitution  ;  that  no  faith  whatever  give  place  to  it.  They  rubbed  up  their  logic  and 
could  be  put  in  the  court,  who  were  correspond-  ;  their  metaphysics,  and  sat  disputing  whole  days 
ing  with  the  Count  d'Artois  and  other  royal  or  and  nights  about  words  or  the  vaguest  of  ideas, 
noble  emigi-ants,  and  urging  them  to  make  haste  "  I  remember  that  long  discussion,  which  lasted 
with  their  levies  of  mercenaries  and  their  foreign  for  weeks,"  says  an  ear-witness,  "  as  a  season  of 
armies.  A  royalist  and  religious  reaction  began  moi'tal  ennui:  there  were  emjity  disputations  about 
to  manifest  itself  in  several  parts  of  the  south,  terms;  there  was  an  accumulation  of  meta]ihysi- 
where  the  new  ])hilosophy  had  been  somewhat  cal  rubbish  and  an  overpowering  loquacity;  the 
slow  in  taking  root,  and  where,  in  a  good  many  ,  assembly  seemed  converted  into  a  disjtutatious 
districts,  the  common  people  and  bourgeoisie  were    school  of  Sorbonne,  and  all  the  apprentices  in 


TuK  Hotel  de  Ville  a.s'd  Place  de  Greve,  at  tlio  period. — From 


determined  royalists  and  bigoted  Catholics, 
promj't  to  take  offence  at  the  least  injury  or 
insult  offered  to  their  priests  or  to  their  faith. 
To  oppose  this  league,  the  revolutionists  of  the 


legislation  made  their  essays  on  these  puerilities. 
After  many  models  had  been  rejected,  a  com- 
mittee of  five  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  new 
one.     Mirabeau,  one  of  the  five,  had  the  genero- 


south  began  to  make  federations.     When  these  .  sity, which  was  ordinary  to  him,  to  take  the  whole 
associations  were  entei-ed  into  by  armed  men,  and  i  t;isk  upon  himself,  and  then  give  it  to  his  private 


by  numerous  towns  in  rapid  succession  —  for  the 
♦  rain,  when  once  laid,  ignited  and  ran  along  the 
land  like  gunpowder-  the  national  assembly,  in- 
stead of  taking  into  consideration  the  inevitable 


friends  to  perform  it  for  him.  Here  then  we 
were,  Duroverai,  Clavit-re,  Mirabeau,  and  my- 
.self,  composing,  disputing,  writing  a  word  and 
scratching  out  four  words,  exhausting  oureelves 


result,  were  transported  with  joy  at  these  s]>irit-    over  this  ridiculous  task,  and  producing  at  last 


edly  patriotic  demonstrations,  and  they  encour- 
aged the  federates  to  go  on  with  their  work.  La 
Fayette  gave  the  federations  the  sanction  of  his 
great  name,  and  recommended  the  associations 
to  the  people  of  Auvergne  and  Bretagne.  They 
spread  more  rapidly  than  ever  after  the  univer- 
sal oath  taken  to  the  unfiiii.shed  constitution,  re- 


a  piece  of  patchwork,  a  miserable  mosaic  of  the 
pretended  natural  rights  of  man  which  had  never 
existed.  During  the  course  of  this  triste  coni- 
I)ilation,  I  made  reflections  which  I  had  never 
made  until  then.  I  felt  the  falseness  and  the 
absurdity  of  the  work,  which  was  nothing  Imt .% 
puerile  6ction.     The  declaration  of  i-ights,  said 
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i.  may  be  made  after  the  constitution,  but  not 
before  it;  for  rights  exist  by  laws,  and  cannot  pre- 
cede them.  Such  maxims,  besides,  are  dangerous. 
We  ought  not  to  bind  legishitors  by  general  pro- 
positions which  we  may  afterwards  be  obliged  to 
modify  and  limit ;  above  all  things,  we  ought  not 
to  bind  them  by  false  maxims.  It  is  not  true 
that  'all  men  are  born  free  and  equal.'  They 
are  not  born  free  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  born 
in  a  state  of  helj^lessness  and  necessary  depen- 
dence. And  where  are  they  born  equal  ?  Where 
can  they  be  so  born  ?  Do  we  mean  equality  of 
fortune,  of  talent,  of  virtue,  of  industry,  of  con- 
dition ?  The  falsehood  is  manifest.  Volumes 
would  be  required  to  give  an  appearance  of  sense 
to  this  equality  which  you  proclaim  without  any 
exception."  But  Rousseau  had  jiroclaimed  in 
prose,  and  Voltaire  before  him  in  verse,  that  all 
men  were  equal ;  and  Sieyes,  with  all  the  philo- 
.sophes  and  the  great  majority  of  the  assembly, 
had  made  up  their  minds  that  this  dogma,  this 
imtrue  truism,  should  stand  at  the  liead  of  their 
declaration  of  the  rights  of  man.  After  much 
cobbling  and  alteration,  a  declaration  was  adopted 
and  published  to  the  world,  though  without  the 
I'oyal  assent,  at  the  beginning  of  Sej)tember,  1789. 
It  did  as  little  honour  to  the  logic  as  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  those  who  concocted  it.  It  was  full 
of  contradictions  and  inconsequences.  It  pro- 
claimed that  all  men  were  free  and  equal — were 
not  only  horn  free  and  equal,  but  remained  so — 
but  at  the  same  time  it  imposed  restraints  which 
were  necessary  indeed,  but  which  overset  the 
whole  theory  of  perfect  liberty  and  equality. 
What  had  been  seen  and  predicted  happened  im- 
mediately. The  people  regarded  only  the  crude 
dogma,  and  utterly  disregarded  the  comment  and 
the  limitations.  Their  pi-ide  was  flattered,  and  all 
their  evil  passions  were  encouraged  to  dissolve 
the  ties  of  social  order,  and  work  out  the  doc- 
trine by  seizing  the  property  and  destroying  the 
])ersons  of  all  who  were  richer  or  more  elevated 
than  themselves. 

But  besides  passing  this  declaration  of  the 
"rights  of  man,"  the  assembly,  driven  on  from 
without,  and  invaded  within  their  own  chamber 
by  the  rabble  whenever  they  showed  any  hesita- 
tion, had  certainly  done  a  great  deal  of  work  of 
various  kinds.  They  had  abolished  all  feudal 
rights  and  privileges  whatsoever;  they  had  seized 
upon  all  church  and  monastic  pi'opeity,  declaring 
it  to  be  confiscated  to  the  state;  they  had  created 
400,000,000  of  livres  in  paper  money  or  assignats; 
and  they  had,  by  their  decrees  and  promulgation 
of  the  "  rights  of  man,"  kindled  the  flames  of  a 
horrible  war  in  St.  Domingo,  where  the  negroes 
butchered  the  French  colonists  in  quoting  to  them 
the  doctrines  of  liberty  and  equality.  But  in 
France  itself  the  great  majority  of  the  common 


people  wei'e  becoming  quite  as  ferocious  as  the 
blacks  of  St.  Domingo. 

The  5th  and  6th  of  October  of  the  preceding 
year — the  days  on  which  the  mob  marched  to 
Versailles  and  bi^ought  the  king  to  Paris — began 
in  a  manner  the  reign  of  tlie  Jacobins ;  it  was  no 
longer  liberty,  but  equality,  that  became  the  aim 
and  object  of  the  revolution  ;  and  the  inferior 
classes  of  society  began  fi"om  that  time  to  gain, 
by  rapid  strides,  ascendency  and  dominion  over 
all.  As  a  necessary  and  indisjiensable  sacrifice 
to  this  Moloch  Equality,  followed  the  annihila- 
tion of  all  titles  of  nobility,  of  all  names  derived 
from  estates,  of  all  aristocratic  prefixes  or  affixes, 
of  the  particle  de,  which  was  considered  to  estab- 
lish a  damnable  distinction  between  man  and 
man  ;  and,  in  short,  the  abolition  and  destruction 
of  hereditary  honour,  now  and  for  evermore. 
Yet  all  this  while  the  national  assembly  pre- 
tended that  they  were  ei-ecting  not  a  democratic 
rejmblic,  but  a  constitutional  monarchy.  At 
first  Mourner,  Lally-Tolendal,  Rochefoucauld, 
Liancourt,  and  a  few  others — we  believe  their 
entire  number  never  exceeded  a  dozen — had  con- 
stantly recommended  as  a  model  the  constitution 
of  Great  Britain,  which  was  also  honoured  by 
the  approbation  of  Necker  and  two  or  three  of 
his  brother  ministers.  But  the  old  national  pre- 
judices rose  up  m  arms,  and  the  majority  not 
only  felt,  but  declared  in  language  more  or  less 
plain,  that  it  would  be  dishonourable  and  dis- 
graceful for  free  and  enlightened  Frenchmen  of 
the  eighteenth  century  to  adopt  a  constitution 
which  had  grown  up  in  the  ages  of  barbarism, 
and  which  still  smelt  of  feudalism  ;  and  as  for 
the  philosophes  and  writers  out  of  doors,  who 
were  ever  dictating  to  these  legislators,  they 
asked  how  Frenchmen  could  possibly  follow  the 
example  of  a  dull  people,  that  were  slavish  enough 
to  respect  a  king,  and  superstitious  enough  to 
believe  in  a  God. 

But,  without  copying  the  whole  of  the  English 
constitution,  they  might  have  seen  that  no  con- 
stitution could  march  without  two  chambers ; 
and  here  they  had  even  republican  precedents, 
for  the  Americans  had,  at  an  early  stage,  felt 
the  necessity  of  having  a  senate,  and  no  republic 
had  ever  flourished  without  a  senate,  or  some 
sort  of  body  to  check  and  control  the  direct  re- 
jiresentatives  of  the  people.  Even  Jefi'erson  had 
hinted  to  them  that  1200  men  were  too  many, 
and  that  for  good  legislation  two  houses  or 
chambers  were  necessary  ;  nay,  at  one  time,  this 
thorough-paced  democrat  had  even  thought  that 
it  would  not  be  amiss  to  place  the  privileged 
classes  in  one  house,  like  our  peers  and  bishops 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  unprivileged  in 
another,  like  our  members  in  the  House  of  Com 
mons.      But   his  disciple,   La  Fayette,  thought 
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any  such  scheme  improper  or  impracticable  ;  the  ] 
<,'eiieral  feeling  was  decidedly  hostile  to  any  sepa- 
ration of  the  legislative  authority;  Sieyes  chopped 
logic  and  split  straws  iu  order  to  demonstrate 
the  monstrous  absurdity  of  any  such  scheme ; 
and,  except  Mouuier  and  Lally-Tolendal,  scarcely 
a  man  in  the  national  assembly  would  so  much 
as  listen  with  patience  to  the  name  of  an  upper 
house.  A  Chambre-Haute  would  indeed  have 
been  a  preposterous  anomaly  after  their  declara- 
tion of  the  rights  of  man,  with  its  perfect-equality 
dogma.  Besides,  was  not  the  entire  peoj)le  let 
loose,  like  a  hundred  thousand  packs  of  famish- 
ing hounds,  to  destroy  all  privileges  and  distinc- 
tions ?  Was  not  the  name  of  noble,  aristocrat, 
bishop,  or  pi'iest,  a  cry  to  arms  and  cutting  of 
throats?  And  was  there  any  wisdom,  or  mode- 
ration, or  political  experience  iu  the  upper  classes 
who  might  have  been  made  to  compose  this  upper 
house?  And,  if  these  qualities  had  existed  in 
the  high  aristocracy,  could  the  tiers  etat,  who 
had  denounced  the  whole  body  of  the  noblesse 
as  blood-suckei's  and  traitors  to  the  people,  be- 
lieve in  their  existence,  or  rely  on  the  exercise 
of  them  when  collisions,  which  were  inevitable, 
should  take  place  between  the  two  chambers  ? 
Men  most  hate  and  fear  those  whom  they  have 
most  injured  and  insulted  :  the  last  thing  we  for- 
give in  an  enemy  is  the  wrong  we  have  done  to 
him.  Dumont  in  a  few  words  tells  the  whole 
story,  and  shows  the  impossibility  of  any  accord 
or  co-opei-ation — "  The  tiers  had  placed  themselves 
under  the  necessity  either  of  fearing  the  noblesse, 
or  of  making  the  noblesse  fear  them.^'  Nor  was 
there  any  agreement  among  the  noblesse  them- 
selves, or  any  clear  conception  of  what  an  ujiper 
house  was  or  ought  to  be.  A  very  large  portion 
of  the  aristocracy  now  assuredly  looked  to  no- 
thing less  than  a  counter-revolution,  to  be  effected 
not  parliamentary,  or  by  debates  and  words 
■spoken  in  chambers,  but  by  steel  and  gimpowder, 
and  the  assistance  of  foreign  armies;  and  of  those 
who  still  attended  the  discussions  in  the  hall,  and 
looked  to  some  more  pacific  settleinent  of  the  re- 
volution, all  that  belonged  to  the  inferior  nobility 
{la  petite  noblesse)  detested  tlie  idea  of  an  upper 
liouse  in  which  they  could  not  hope  to  find  a 
place.  Cooler  and  wiser  men,  even  in  rejecting 
the  hereditary  claims  of  the  Pairs  de  France,  And 
of  an  aristocracy  (as  such)  altogetlier,  might  yet 
have  hit  upon  some  plan  for  forming,  if  not  an 
upper,  at  least  a  separate  house  or  chamber,  and 
might  have  profitably  followed  the  example  of 
the  Americans.  But  they  were  all  convinced  that 
they  knew  how  to  manage  "these  things  better 
in  France ;"  and  they  were  captivated  by  the 
syllogisms  and  logical  definitions  of  Abb6  Sieyes, 
who  laid  it  down  as  matter  more  indisputable, 
uiicliangeable,  and  true  than  all  the  gos2)els  ever 


written,  that  society  was  one  great  whole — that 
the  mass,  without  distinction  of  classes,  ought 
to  will — that  the  king,  as  sole  magistrate,  ought 
to  execute  what  the  mass  willed.  As  a  corollary 
to  this  absolute  maxim,  Sieyes  affirmed  that  a 
monarchy  or  a  republic  would  be  the  same  thing, 
with  no  other  difference  than  the  less  or  gi-eater 
number  of  magistrates  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  national  will.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
assembly,  indeed,  wished  and  willed  a  thoroughly 
democratic  republic,  with  a  nominal  king  at  its 
head — a  twelfth-night  king,  with  no  more  power 
over  the  assembly,  with  no  more  faculty  to  con- 
trol its  proceedings,  than  the  king  of  sugar  anil 
flour  has  power  to  eat  the  cake  it  is  stuck  upon. 
The  intention  of  establishing  the  nullity  of  the 
sovereign  power  was  fully  developed  in  all  the 
discussions  or  harangues  on  the  royal  preroga- 
tive. In  the  coui-se  of  these,  while  determining 
that  to  the  king  should  be  intrusted  the  ]>reroga- 
tive  of  announcing  to  the  assembly  the  necessity 
of  war  or  ]ieace,  Petion  proposed  a  resolution, 
"that  the  French  nation  renounced  for  ever  all 
idea  of  conquest,  and  confined  itself  entirely  to 
defensive  war."  This  was  carried  with  universal 
acclamation.  The  great  principle  was  often  re- 
peated ;  and  it  passed  into  an  axiom  or  text,  that 
the  French  people  were  too  free,  virtuous,  and 
enlightened  ever  to  think  of  engaging  in  an  offen- 
sive war.  It  is  strange,  yet  nevertheless  true, 
that  among  enthusiasts  of  the  revolution  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Europe  (not  excej>ting  England) 
credit  was  given  to  this  terse  declaration,  even 
while  the  French  were  committing  the  most  atro- 
cious massacres  within  their  own  territories,  and 
endeavouring,  by  means  of  proclamations  and 
secret  Jacobin  agents,  to  rouse  civil  war  and 
anarchy  in  all  the  neighbouring  countries. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the 
taking  of  the  Bastille,  the  grand  fete  of  the  fede- 
ration was  held  in  the  Champs  de  Mars.  By  the 
advice  of  La  Fayette,  Baill> ,  and  others  who  had 
encouraged  the  ])rovincial  federations,  a  certain 
number  of  deputies  from  each  of  those  armed 
bodies  had  been  invited  to  Paris.  These  men, 
and  all  the  world  besides,  were  to  swear  to  the 
constitution.  The  royal  family  were  obliged  to 
attend.  A  sort  of  throne  was  erected  for  his  ma- 
jesty, but  otherwise  he  was  treated  with  very 
little  i-espect.  Tlie  chief  ]ierformance  devolved 
upon  La  Fayette, who,  dismotinting  from  his  wliite 
charger,  ascended  the  steps  of  the  gallery  in  front 
of  the  throne,  and  received  from  the  hand  of  the 
king  the  written  form  of  oath  which  the  assem- 
bly had  decreed.  La  Fayette  then  repaireil  to 
the  altar,  and,  having  laid  down  his  sword  ujion 
it,  he  read  the  pa])er,  swore  liimself,  and  raised 
his  hand  to  heaven  as  a  signal  to  tlie  rest,  per- 
forming oath-fugleman  to  nearly  half  a  million  of 
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people.  The  banners  were  ■waved  triumphantly; 
the  president,  the  deputies  of  the  assembly  in  the 
gallery,  the  federates  in  the  arena,  and  the  specta- 
tors on  the  terraces,  all  raised  their  right  hands  and 
pronounced  the  Je  (ejure.  This  was  followed  by 
bands  playing  and  cannons  tiring,  and  by  shouts 
that  seemed  to  frighten  away  the  last  retiring 
clouds.  Then  in  bright  sunny  air  Louis  stood  up 
in  the  gallery,  and  stretching  his  right  hand  to- 
wards the  altar,  he  pronounced  in  an  audible  voice 
the  oath  wliich  the  assembly  had  prescribed  for 
him:  "  I,  King  of  the  French,  swear,"  &c.  At  this 
moment  the  queen  held  out  the  little  dauphin  in 
her  arms  to  show  him  to  the  people,  who  there- 
upon strained  their  throats  once  more.  When 
the  king  had  done  swearing,  the  deputies  sat 
hugging  and  kissing  one  another,  and  the  can- 
nons roared,  and  the  flags  waved,  and  1800  mu- 
sical instruments  played  again.  The  municipality 
of  Paris  had  ordered  a  grand  dinner  in  the  royal 
ch&teau  of  La  Muette,  at  the  distance  of  a  short 
mile  from  the  Champ  de  Mars,  for  the  federates, 
and  thither  about  25,000  of  them  repaired  imme- 
diately after  the  swearing.  Tables  were  ai^ranged 
in  the  avenues  of  the  park,  and  La  Fayette,  as 
head  of  the  federation,  as  commander-in-chief  of 
all  the  national  guards  of  P'rance,  was  to  take  the 
chair.  There  were  so  many  unprecedented  things 
on  this  great  14th  of  July !  and  La  Fayette,  on 
his  way  to  the  chateau  de  la  Muette,  was  near 
meeting  an  unprecedented  death — was  well  nigh 
being  killed  by  accolades  and  men-embraces.  One 
of  the  aides-de-camp  saw  his  danger,  called  up 
some  soldiers,  and  relieved  him  by  force  from  a 
crowd  that  would  have  smothered  the  hero  of 
two  worlds. 

That  night  all  the  streets  of  Paris  were  illumi- 
nated, and  there  were  feasting,  dancing,  reviews, 
and  spectacles  for  four  or  five  days.  On  Sunday, 
the  18th,  La  Fayette  reviewed  the  federates  in 
the  Champ  de  Mars  ;  and  in  the  evening,  besides 
numerous  balls  and  amusements  out  of  doors  in 
other  places,  there  was  a  grand  dance  on  the  spot 
where  the  Bastille  had  stood.  On  Monday  morn- 
ing the  king,  with  La  Fayette  at  his  side,  passed 
in  review  all  the  federated  troops,  the  deputa- 
tions of  the  troops  of  the  line  and  of  the  marine, 
&c.,  as  well  as  the  national  guards.  The  upper- 
most passion  of  the  French,  in  all  these  celebra- 
tions, was  vanity.  Every  man  thought  that  the 
eyes  of  the  universe  wei'e  upon  him.  Romilly, 
who  had  made  a  trip  to  Paris  in  the  preceding 
year  in  order  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  the  revolu- 
tion, relates  an  anecdote  which  in  itself  tells  a 
great  deal  of  the  story  of  this  revolution : — "  What 
struck  me  as  the  most  remarkable  in  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  people  that  I  saw,  was  the  great  de- 
sire that  everybody  had  to  act  a  great  part,  and 
the  jealousy  which,  in  consequence  of  this,  was 


entertained  of  those  who  were  really  eminent.  It 
seemed  as  if  all  persons,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  whether  deputies  themselves,  declaimers 
in  the  Palais  Royal,  orators  in  the  coffee-houses, 
spectators  m  the  gallery,  or  the  po])ulace  about 
the  door,  looked  upon  themselves  individually  as 
of  great  consequence  in  the  revolution.  The  man 
who  kept  the  hotel  at  which  I  lodged  at  Paris,  a 
certain  M.  Villars,  was  a  private  in  the  national 
guard.  Upon  my  returning  home  on  the  day  of 
the  benediction  of  their  colours  at  Notre  Dame, 
and  telling  him  that  I  had  been  present  at  the 
ceremony,  he  said,  'You  saw  me,  sir?'  I  was 
obliged  to  say  that  I  really  had  not.  He  said, 
'  Is  that  possible,  sir  ?  You  did  not  see  me ! 
Why,  I  was  in  one  of  the  first  ranks :  all  Paris 
saw  me!'  I  have  often  since  thought  of  my 
host's  childish  vanity.  What  he  spoke  was  felt 
by  thousands.  The  most  important  transactions 
were  as  nothing,  but  as  they  had  relation  to  the 
figure  which  each  little  self -conceited  hero  acted 
in  them.  To  attract  the  attention  of  all  Paris,  or 
of  all  France,  was  often  the  motive  of  conduct  in 
matters  which  were  attended  with  most  moment- 
ous consequences."' 

Although  the  levellers  found  much  to  condemn 
as  aristocratic  in  this  federation  festival,  the  roy- 
alists, the  constitutional  royalists,  all  sensible 
foreseeing  men  who  wished  the  revolution  should 
go  no  further,  regarded  it  at  the  time  as  having 
most  essentially  served  the  cause,  and  enlarged 
the  views  and  hopes  of  the  anarchists.  La  Fa- 
yette and  his  respectabilities  should  have  thought 
of  this  beforehand.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  sort  of 
solemn  league  and  covenant  between  the  national 
guards  and  the  troops  of  the  line.  Every  regi- 
ment of  the  latter  had  sent  a  detachment  as  a 
deputation ;  and  these  detachments,  particularly 
those  that  came  from  the  army  commanded  by 
the  Marquis  de  Bouille,  were  soldiers  firm  and 
steady  to  their  ofticers  before  they  came  up  to 
Paris ;  but  there  they  were  initiated  in  all  the 
mysteries  of  the  clubs,  were  feasted  and  alfiliated, 
were  flattered  and  fully  proselytized.  De  Bouille, 
who  gives  all  the  honour  of  the  invention  to  his 
kinsman.  La  Fayette,  says  : — "  This  confederation 
poisoned  the  minds  of  the  troops.  On  their  re- 
turn from  the  capital  they  brought  with  them 
the  seeds  of  corruption.  These  they  instilled 
into  their  comrades ;  and  in  a  fortnight,  or  at 
most  a  month,  the  whole  army  was  in  a  state  of 
the  most  terrible  insurrection." 

Yet  of  the  provincial  deputies  who  had  at- 
tended the  federation,  not  a  few  were  sensibly 
touched  and  afiected  by  a  near  view  of  the  real 
situation  of  the  court,  and  by  the  graces  of  the 
queen,  who  neglected  no  opportunity  of  deepen- 

'  Narrative  of  his  Early  Life,  written  by  himself;  in  Memoirs, 
Corresi^ondence,  &c. ,  edited  by  his  sous. 
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iug  the  impression  by  kindness  and  flattering 
attentions.  Many  people  thought  that  the  king 
niio-ht  have  availed  himself  of  these  favourable 
sentiments  to  effect  a  counter-revolution  at  Paris; 
but  Louis  was  incapable  of  any  such  bold  attempt, 
the  final  success  of  which  must  have  been  very 
doubtful      It  is  said  by  some  who  had  the  best 


means  of  knowing  the  truth,  that  he  never  in  his 
heart  entertained  the  idea,  but  shrank  from  it 
even  when  everything  proved,  that  with  or  with- 
out his  concurrence  there  would  be  a  civil  wai- 
in  France.  He  could  scai-cely  make  an  effort 
even  to  captivate  the  good-will  of  those  provin- 
cials who  had  never  approached  royalty  before. 


In  the  mouth  of  August,  De  Bouille  received  an 
order  from  the  king  to  take  under  his  command 
the  troops  of  Lorraine,  Alsace,  FrancheComte, 
and  all  Champagne.  These,  united  to  the  garri- 
son of  Metz,  formed  a  force  of  110  battalions  and 
104  squadrons  of  liorse,  which,  altogether,  covered 
the  whole  frontier  fx-om  Switzerland  to  the  Sam- 
l)re;  but  this  force,  instead  of 
being  effective  to  preserve  order 
a  in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom, 

was  only  properto  consolidate  dis- 
oider,  and  carry  out  the  revolu- 
tion to  the  utmost  extremes  of 
democracy.      Instead  of  obeying 
either  the  kingand  the  commander 
he  had  apjiointed,  or  the  national 
assembly,  it  obej'ed  the  Jacobin 
club.     The  cavalry  were  a  few 
points  better,  for  they  were  com- 
posed of  a  better  descrij)tion  of 
men  than  the  infantry,  and  the 
mass  of  them,  instead  of  occupy- 
ing barracks  in  the  great  towns, 
liad  been  distributed,  for  facilities 
of  forage,  &e.,  in  the  smaller  rural 
towns  and   in   the  villages,  and 
had  thus  been  much  less  exposed 
to  se<luction  ;  but  as  for  the  foot 
soldiers,  Pe  Eouille  liimself  said, 
in  the  middle  of  August,  that  out 
of  the  110  liattalions  there  were 
not  more  than  twenty  whicli  he 
was  certain    would  obey  his  or- 
ders, and  these  twenty  battalions 
were    either   German    or   Swiss. 
The   garrison    of    Nancy,    being 
joined  by  5000  or  6C0O  men,  either 
common  jieople  of  the  neighbour 
hood  or  deserters  from  other  re- 
giments, all  eager  for  ]nllage,  had 
broken  ojien  the  arsenal,  taking 
from  it  5000  muskets;  had  seized 
u]X)n  the  powder  magazines,  and 
had  ])laced  eighteen  jaeces  of  can- 
non in  battei'V,  loaded  to  their 
muzzles    with    grapeshot.      The 
soldiei-s  liad  plundered  the  mili- 
tary chest,  had  assaulted  and  ill- 
treated   their   officers,   and    hi.d 
thrown   many  of   them,   includ- 
ing the  general  who  commanded 
them,   into    prison.      In    concert 
with  the  mob,  they  had  exacted  money  from  the 
constituted   authorities   of    tie    i.lace.    and    had 
threatened  to  lantenic  the  municipal  officers  and 
the  commissioners  of  departments   in   case  they 
did  not  com])ly  with  their  «lemauds.      They  had 
avowed  a  sovereign  contemjit  for  the  national  as- 
sembly, and  had  bunied  it^  decrees;    and  tliey 
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were  intimating  their  intention  of  plundering  and 
sacking  the  city,  and  had  marked  out  the  princi- 
pal victims  for  the  lanterne.  De  Bouille  resolved 
to  put  a  stop  to  these  proceedings,  and  to  drive 
the  mutineers  out  of  the  town.  He  succeeded ; 
Init  not  until  the  streets  of  Nancy  had  been  de- 
luged with  blood.  The  council  of  war  condemned 
twenty  soldiers  to  death,  and  between  fifty  and 
sixty  to  the  galleys.  The  sentences  were  put  into 
execution.  De  Bouille  had  no  right  to  interfere 
in  the  matter ;  but  the  executions  were  all  laid 
to  his  account  by  the  Jacobins,  who  described 
the  whole  affair  as  "  the  horrible  massacre  of 
Nancy,"  brought  about  by  detestable  treachery 
on  the  jmrt  of  De  Bouillfe  and  the  royalist  oflficers 
with  him.  About  200  of  the  king's  regiment,  and 
about  300  of  the  people,  who  had  likewise  been 
taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  he  let  go,  and 
not  one  of  them  ever  met  with  any  punishment. 
On  the  3d  of  September,  the  king,  from  St 
Cloud,  wrote  an  autograph  letter  to  the  noble 
general,  assuring  him  that  his  conduct  at  Nancy 
had  given  him  the  most  signal  satisfaction  ;  that 
on  the  31st  of  August  he  had  saved  France,  and 
that  his  behaviour  on  that  day  of  crisis  ought  to 
be  an  object  of  imitation  for  all  well-wishers  to 
their  country.  But  the  Jacobins,  not  only  in 
their  chib  but  also  in  the  assembly ,  endeavoured 
to  exonerate  the  revolted  troops  and  the  people 
of  Nancy  from  the  least  share  of  blame,  and  to 
represent  De  Bouille  as  a  traitor  to  the  nation, 
and  an  unprovoked  murderer  of  brave  and  inno- 
cent Frenchmen.  Robespierre  took  a  very  active 
part  on  this  side,  and  insisted  that  a  deputation 
sent  from  Nancy  should  be  heard  at  the  bar  of 
the  house.  "  In  the  king's  regiment,''  said  these 
deputies,  "there  are  a  great  number  of  young 
men  of  decent  families  serving  as  common  sol- 
diers ;  better  educated  and  informed  than  their 
comrades,  they  have  taught  them  what  our  con- 
stitution is,  and  have  preached  its  principles  to 
them."  Here  was  the  7not  de  Venigme.  In  nearly 
every  regiment  a  knot  of  young  men  had  formed 
a  political  club,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  lecturing 
their  unlettered  comrades  into  the  mysteries  of 
liberty  and  equality,  and  of  reading  to  them  the 
Jacobin  journals.  What  were  called  the  honours 
of  stance  were  accorded  by  the  assembly  to  these 
Nancy  deputies.  Nevertheless,  the  respectabili- 
ties and  the  non-Jacobins  ventured  to  question 
the  veracity  of  these  honourable  men,  to  declare 
that  insurrection  was  contagious,  and  that  if  not 
properly  chastised  at  Nancy  it  would  spread  to 
the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  and  would  presently 
be  at  the  gates  of  Pai-is.  La  Fayette,  who,  on 
a  previous  occasion,  when  the  revolution  was 
younger  and  more  timid,  had  declared  insurrec- 
tion to  be  the  holiest  of  duties,  now  thought 
himself  obliged  to  express  his  strong  disapproba- 


tion of  the  mutiny  and  insurrection  at  Nancy,  to 
declare  that  he  thought  the  situation  of  the  coun- 
try very  critical,  and  to  propose  that  the  assem- 
bly should  instantly  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  De 
Bouille.  The  assembly  also  sent  a  commission 
to  Nancy  to  take  measures  for  restoring  tranquil- 
lity, and  for  bringing  the  most  guilty  to  condign 
punishment.  Robespierre  attempted  to  remon- 
strate, but  he  was  silenced  by  some  of  Mirabeau's 
loudest  thunder.'  The  Parisians  showed  their 
lively  sensibility  and  tender  grief  for  the  loss  of 
their  brothers  in  arms  by  a  grand  national  fune- 
ral service,  celebrated  in  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
The  triumphal  arch,  the  amphitheatrical  galleries 
on  which  the  court  had  been  seated  at  the  federa- 
tion festival,  were  covered  all  over  with  black 
mort-cloth.  The  wooden  altar  of  the  country  was 
converted  into  an  ancient  tomb,  surrounded  by 
cypresses,  and  covered  with  corresjionding  in- 
scriptions in  golden  letters.  There  were  music 
and  incense,  and  Jacobinized  priests,  wearing  tri- 
coloured  sashes  over  their  calico  albs.  In  short, 
it  was  another  ravishing  spectacle  which  all  Paris 
and  the  neighbourhood  went  to  see ;  and  La  Fa- 
yette was  there  on  his  white  horse,  and  Mayor 
Bailly  in  his  gilded  coach  ;  and  nearly  all  the 
deputies  of  the  assembly  were  there,  except  the 
Jacobins,  who  had  protested. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  the  veiy  day  after 
the  vote  of  thanks  to  De  Bouille,,the  president 
announced  to  the  assembly  that  he  had  received 
a  letter  from  the  minister  Necker,  who  wished  to 
quit  ofhce  and  the  kingdom.  The  letter,  which 
ought  to  have  been  written  to  the  king  and  not  to 
the  assembly  at  all,  was  ordered  to  be  read.  It  was 
very  characteristic  of  the  Genevese  banker,  and 
full  of  an  inflated  vanity,  even  in  that  abyss  of 
failure  and  disgrace.  It  stated  that  his  health  was 
ruined  by  continual  labour,  trouble,  and  anxiety; 
that  his  ]:)hysicians  had  imperatively  advised  him 
to  go  and  drink  the  mineral  waters;  that  "the  mor- 
tal inquietudes  "  of  a  wife,  who  was  "  as  virtuous 
as  she  was  dear  to  his  heart,"  had  determined  him 
to  delay  his  retreat  no  longer.  He  had  given  the 
account  which  the  assembly  had  demanded  of  the 
receipt  and  expenditure  of  the  public  treasury; 
he  hoped  it  would  prove  satisfactory;  and  he  had 
nothing  more  to  offer  on  that  head.  He  made  a 
merit  of  leaving  behind  him  property  which  he 
could  not  sell,  and  money  which,  if  lie  could  have 
got  at  it,  which  is  very  doubtful,  he  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  been  permitted  to  carry  away 
with  him  ;  and  this,  he  said,  was  a  guarantee  for 
the  ])urity  of  his  administration  of  the  finances, 
and  this  he  would  confide  to  the  safeguard  and 
honour  of  the  nation.  The  letter  concluded  with 
a  complaint  of  the  acts  of  enmity  and  injustice  to 
which  he  had  been  exposed,  and  with  a  hope  that 
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the  guarantee  which  this  injustice  liad  induced 
him  to  otfer  would  prove  satisfactory.  He  might 
well  complain  of  injustice,  and  writhe  under  the 
continuous  scourging  which  had  been  inflicted  on 
him  by  the  Jacobins  in  the  assembly  and  out  of 
doors.  Danton,  that  terrible  cordelier,  had  for  a 
long  time  been  accusing  him  of  corruption  and 
the  grossest  official  peculation.  He  had  even 
l)eeu  in  the  habit  of  naming  the  very  sums  that 
Necker  was  pillaging,  and  his  cijjhers  seldom  fell 
short  of  millions.  Marat  was  not  less  pitiless  in 
his  newspaper:  the  other  journals  imitated  these 
classical  examples,  and,  from  being  considered  the 
people's  minister,  the  guardian-angel  of  France, 
the  poor  banquier-philosophe  had  by  these  means 
obtained  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest 
scoundrel,  rogue,  and  thief  that  had  ever  entered 
the  kingdom.  For  some  time  past  he  had  been 
serenaded  by  the  mob  w-ith  most  unwelcome  and 
alarming  music ;  and,  whatever  was  his  own 
opinion,  his  wife  evidently  thought  that,  if  he 
did  not  leave  the  kingdom,  he  would  be  hanged 
some  fine  night  under  the  laatcrne.  With  })old 
filial  jiiety  his  rhetorical  daughter'  suppres-ses 
these  important  facts,  and  attributes  his  resigna- 
tion and  departure  to  his  dislike  of  assignats  or 
]taper  money,  and  to  the  want  of  wisdom  and 
decision  in  the  king  and  liis  advisers;  but  the 
simple  truth  appears  to  be  that  Necker  went  be- 
cause he  could  not  stay.  In  the  midst  of  an 
emeiUc,  which  had  apparently  been  excited  by 
Marat  and  the  other  journalists,  Necker,  with 
his  wife  and  four  friends,  stole  out  of  Paris,  and 
took  the  road  for  Switzerland.  He  travelled, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  along  the  same  road  on  which 
the  people,  not  many  months  before,  had  drawn 
him  in  tnumj)h,  hailing  iiim  as  a  deliverer  and 
saviour.  He  had  jirovided  himself  with  one  pass- 
port from  the  king,  and  with  another,  of  some- 
what more  efficacy,  from  Mayor  Bailly.  Never- 
theless, on  arriving  at  Arcissur-A\il)e,  near  the 
Swiss  frontier,  he  was  arrestee!  with  all  his  party 
by  the  national  giiards  of  the  ]tlace.  This  was 
hard  treatment  for  the  people's  minister,  who  had 
so  essentially  contributed  to  the  opening  of  the 
first  act  of  the  revolution — without  seeing  what 
would  be  the  after-acts.  On  the  11th  of  Se]v 
tember  tlie  assembly  received  a  plaintive  letter 
from  the  captive,  and  a  letter,  with  proch-verhal 
of  the  arrestiition,  from  the  nuuiicipal  officei-s  of 
Arcis-sur-Aube.  Malouet,  who  had  been  for 
some  time  past  the  only  friend  and  defender  of 
the  finance  minister  in  the  assembly,  observed 
that  they  could  hardly  hesitate  :is  to  the  course 
they  ought  to  take.  One  or  two  other  deputies 
said  slightingly  that  they  thought  Necker  an 
lionest  man,  wlio  had  done  some  good  to  the 
country,  and  consequently  oiiglit  not  to  be  ke]it 
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a  prisoner.  Another  deputy  thought  that  the 
national  guards  had  shown  a  laudable  zeal  for 
liberty  and  the  public  service  in  arresting  him, 
and  that  thanks  ought  to  be  voted  to  the  muni- 
cipality of  Arcis-sur-Aube.  Camus,  the  Jansenist 
and  rigorist,  wished  to  know  whether  the  as- 
sembly meant,  in  liberating  Necker,  and  in  re- 
plying to  his  letter,  to  felicitate  him  on  liis  ad  • 
ministration ;  and  he  hinted  that  some  of  Necker's 
accounts  were  ii-regular,  and  ought  now  to  be 
examined,  although  the  assembly  had  not  ob- 
jected to  them  when  presented.  Another  deputy 
on  the  same  side  of  the  house  was  of  oj)inion  that 
Necker  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  quit  France, 
as  thei'e  were  suspicions  against  him.  The  ma- 
jority, however,  decided  that  the  president  should 
w^rite  to  the  municipality  to  oixler  them  to  allow 
Necker  and  his  companions  to  continue  their 
journey ;  and  also  that  he  should  write  a  letter 
to  that  ex-minister,  reading  it  to  the  assembly 
before  he  despatched  it.  In  a  few  days  Necker 
crossed  the  mountains  to  the  beautiful  lake  of 
Geneva,  and  arriverl  safely  at  his  pleasant  chateau 
of  Co|)pet,  where  he  too  took  to  writing  books  to 
show  Iiow  the  promising  revolution  had  gone 
astray  and  failed,  and  liow  almost  everybody  con- 
cerned in  it,  except  himself,  had  committed  enor- 
mous blunders. 

Fierce  contests  with  the  clergy  chiefl}'  occujiied 
the  national  a.ssembly  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  An  oath  had  been  imposed  upon  them  in 
July,  by  which  each  beneficed  clergyman  was, 
among  other  articles,  to  swear  to  maintain,  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  new  constitution  of 
France,  and  particularly  the  decrees  relative  to 
the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy.  This  injunc- 
tion had  l)een  little  regarded  till  November  27th, 
when  a  decree  ]ia.=!sed,  declaring  that  all  who 
should  neglect  to  take  an  oath,  would  be  con- 
sidered as  ejected  from  their  benefices,  and  be 
condemned  to  severe  pains  and  penalties  if  refrac- 
tory. As  the  ])ope  liad  strongly  declared  his  dis- 
ajiprobation  of  this  oath,  it  was  declined  by  a 
gi-eat  number  of  the  clergy,  including  almost  the 
whole  of  the  episcopal  order.  Numerous  emigra- 
tions were  the  consequence,  and  a  schism  in  the 
church  took  place. 

The  course  of  the  Netherland  or  Belgic  revolu- 
tion and  its  final  overthrow  by  the  arms  of  Aus- 
tria had  notably  increased  the  furor  of  the  French 
democrat's,  and  roused  the  suspicions  and  fears 
even  of  the  non-Jacobin  party  in  the  assembly, 
who  had  not  been  bold  enough  to  strike  in,  or 
generous  enough  to  rush  into  a  war  for  the  de- 
fence of  men  wliose  insurrection  liad  been  origi- 
nally promoted  and  encouraged  by  French  pro- 
pagandists, but  who  had  lamentably  proved  their 
incapacity  of  helping  themselves.  The  patriotic 
I  .assembly  of  Brussels,  and  the  other  political  clubs 
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in  the  great  towns,  had  become  as  Jacobinical  as 
the  great  mother  ■  society  at  Paris.  They,  too, 
raised  and  kept  up  the  cry  of  "  Down  with  the 
aristocracy!"  and,  because  the  nobles  and  the 
superior  classes  had  framed  a  constitution  upon 
aristocratic  principles,  they  proclaimed  pretty 
openly  that  tliey  were  entitled  to  no  better  treat- 
ment tlian  that  which  was  jji'oposed  by  Camille 
Desmoulins  in  France  for  Austrian  invaders;  and 
instead  of  thinking  how  to  unite  their  forces  in 
order  to  oppose  the  emperor,  they  employed  their 
thoughts  about  the  best  means  of  destroying  tlieir 
own  native  nobility.  Tliis  left  the  noblesse 
nothing  to  do  but  to  rally  round  the  standard  of 
Leopold,  renouncing  the  fond  hope  of  establish- 
ing a  national  independence,  and  of  obtaining  for 
their  native  land  a  name  and  a  place  among  Euro- 
pean nations. 

To  destroy  the  last  gleam  of  hope,  the  violent 
democratic  leaders  quarrelled  with  the  whole 
body  of  the  clergy,  country  cures  and  all,  and 
thus  armed  against  themselves,  and  almost  to  a 
man,  one  of  the  most  priest-ridden  and  supersti- 
tious of  rural  populations.  The  patriotic  assembly 
at  Brussels,  who  wanted  something  very  like  the 
French  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man,  which 
had  ilown  over  the  world  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  read  insolent  lectures  and  put  in  the  most 
arrogant  demands  to  the  states  and  provisional 
governments.  These  things  were  but  transcripts 
of  the  French  revolutionary  papers.  These  Bel- 
gian patriots  represented  that,  though  their  coun- 
try might  not  as  yet  be  quite  ripe  and  prepared 
for  a  civil  constitution  like  that  which  was  being 
reared  in  France,  still  an  approach  to  its  principles 
ought  to  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  liberty  and 
justice.  They  claimed  a  share  in  the  government, 
which  would  have  left  almost  nothing  to  the  aris- 
tocracy and  the  church,  and  they  required  the  im- 
mediate summoning  of  a  national  assembly.  The 
United  Belgic  States,  strong  in  the  support  of  the 
priests  and  the  peasantry,  boldly  refused  any  con- 
cessions of  this  nature,  and  shackled  the  press 
through  which  they  were  recommended.  The 
army  of  independence  had  been  partially  demo- 
cratized and  Jacobinized,  but  the  mass  of  it  was 
still  imbued  with  the  old  feelings  of  reverence  for 
priests;  and,  being  of  a  less  lively  temperament 
and  duller  imagination  than  their  neighbours  the 
French,  it  would  evidently  be  a  work  of  time  to 
convert  these  boors  into  unbelieving  or  misbe- 
lieving philosophes.  Among  their  other  anti- 
quated notions,  the  Belgian  soldiers  retained  a 
respect  for  their  commanding  officers,  and  were 
apparently  much  attached  to  General  Vander- 
mersch,  who  had  deserted  the  Emperor  Joseph 
at  the  beginning  of  the  struggle,  and  had  so  in- 
censed that  potentate  that  he  caused  him  to  be 
hanged  in  effigy  and  threatened  to  hang  him  in 
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reality.  This  Vandermersch  had  acted  in  the 
field  with  great  energy  and  ability,  and  to  him 
the  patriots  had  been  indebted  for  nearly  all  the 
successes  they  had  obtained  against  the  imperial- 
ists. Warned  by  what  was  taking  place  in  France, 
and  by  the  mode  in  which  a  wild  democracy  let 
loose  was  treating  all  the  superior  officers  of  the 
army,  and  not  having  originally  any  predilection 
for  tliat  form  of  government,  Vandermersch  ex- 
pressed in  a  pointed  manner  his  disapprobation 
of  the  political  clubs  and  of  the  extravagant  pre- 
tensions of  the  temporary  democratic  congress, 
which  assumed  legislative  and  executive  powers 
that  belonged  only  to  the  states.  Towards  the 
end  of  March  the  said  congress  sent  commissaries 
or  deputies  to  Namur,  where  Vandermersch  was 
lying  with  the  greater  part  of  the  army.  The 
object  of  these  commissaries  was  to  remove  him 
from  the  command,  and  make  him  a  prisoner ; 
but,  almost  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  Namur, 
Vandermersch,  taking  the  initiative,  arrested 
them  and  threw  them  into  prison.  He  was 
backed  by  all  his  officers,  who,  the  very  next  day, 
unanimously  passed  and  published  a  variety  of 
resolutions  which  did  not  merely  amount  to  the 
denial  of  any  power  or  authority  in  the  congress, 
but  seemed  also  to  usurp,  for  the  army  alone,  the 
powers  which  had  been  vested  in  the  several 
states.  The  chief  of  these  resolutions  were,  that 
the  Duke  of  Ursel  should  instantly  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  war  department ;  that  General 
Vandermersch  was,  and  should  continue  to  be, 
generalissimo  of  the  whole  Belgic  army;  that  the 
Prince  d'Aremberg,  Count  of  Lamarck,  should 
be  appointed  second  in  command;  and  that  ad- 
dresses should  be  sent  to  all  the  provinces,  invit- 
ing them  to  co-operate  with  the  army  for  the 
reformation  of  abuses  and  the  re-establishment 
of  order.  The  congress  hereupon  issued  orders 
for  the  troops  in  Brussels  and  in  other  towns  to 
march  towards  Namur,  to  concentrate  and  unite 
near  that  town,  and  then  to  advance  in  martial 
order  against  Vandermersch  and  the  troops  under 
him.  Everything  seemed  to  threaten  a  civil  war; 
but  by  means  which  are  not  ex|)lained,  but  which 
may  easily  be  imagined,  the  greater  part  of  Vnn- 
dermersch's  troops  were  induced  to  rise  upon 
their  officers  and  to  put  their  general  into  the 
hands  of  the  troops  despatched  by  the  congress, 
who  presently  committed  him  a  close  prisoner  to 
the  fortress  of  Antwerp.  It  is  even  said  that  he 
was  loaded  with  chains  and  thrown  into  a  noisome 
dungeon.  The  Prince  d'Aremberg  was  absent  at 
Paris,  where  he  was  employing  himself  heart  and 
soul  in  the  cause  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  labour- 
ing to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  revolution  there; 
but  the  Duke  of  Ursel  was  in  the  country,  and 
upon  him  the  congress  fell  with  fury.  This  noble- 
man, hereditary  chief  of  the  order  of  noblesse  in 
308 
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Brabant,  bad  spent  his  large  income  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country's  liberties,  and  had  been  one 
of  the  first  to  oppose  the  Emperor  Joseph.  But 
he  was  now  denounced  as  a  traitor,  arrested  by 
Vaneupeu,  thrown  into  prison,  and  for  five  weeks 
subjected  to  examinations  and  inquisitions  in 
order  to  find  grounds  for  charging  him  capitally. 
This  was  in  the  province  of  Flanders,  into  which 
he  had  fled  from  Brabant,  his  own  province,  for 
protection.  The  judges  declared  that  lie  was  in- 
nocent ;  but  the  states  of  Flanders  attempted  to 
prolong  his  confinement  and  to  suppress  the  de- 
cision of  tlie  judges.  As  some  companies  of 
volunteers,  to  whom  they  applied  for  a.ssistance, 
refused  to  co-operate,  the  states  endeavoured  to 
have  the  duke  carried  off  by  night,  and  consigned 
to  the  more  powerful  hands  of  his  enemies  in 
Brabant.  A  party  of  lawle.ss  ruffians  they  em- 
ployed actually  tore  him  from  his  family  and 
forced  him  into  a  carriage ;  but  the  volunteers, 
who  had  before  refused  to  co-oi^erate,  rushed  to 
liis  rescue  and  delivered  him. 

These  measures  increased  the  odium  and  un- 
popularity of  those  who  had  been  concerned  in 
them  ;  and  the  two  supreme  leaders  of  the  demo- 
cratic party — V^aneupen,  whom  Duniouriez  liad 
described  as  a  hypocrite,  and  Vandernoot,  whom 
he  had  styled  a  Masaniello  —  got  still  harder 
names  from  the  Belgian  peo|)le.  The  common 
people  of  Flanders  who  had  been  proud  of  Gene- 
ral Vandermersch,  a  native  of  their  own  province, 
were  well  nigh  fleeing  to  arms  to  rescue  him  from 
liis  captivity,  and  take  vengeance  on  Brabant  for 
arresting  him.  Favoured  by  these  distractions 
and  fierce  dissensions,  the  troops  of  the  emperor, 
who  had  l)een  almost  entirely  driven  out  of  the 
)>rovinces,  recovered  iieart  and  confidence,  and, 
reti'acing  their  steps,  tliey  occujded  again  several 
important  positions,  and  defeated  the  disorgan- 
ized, ill-commanded  Belgians  wherever  they  met 
them  and  whatever  was  their  superiority  in  num- 
bei'.  Vaneupen  and  Vandernoot  made  a  terrible 
noise,  but  could  do  little  else.  They  wanted 
money  and  men,  but  their  credit  had  sunk  so  low 
that  they  and  the  congress  could  not  raise  a  small 
loan  either  at  home  or  abroad  ;  and  on  account 
of  the  arrest  of  Vandermei-sch  all  the  towns  of 
Flanders  peremptoriij'  refused  to  send  a  single 
man  to  the  army.  It  was  better,  they  said,  to 
have  tiie  em])ei'or  back  again  than  to  live  under 
two  such  emperors  as  Vaneupen  and  Vandernoot. 
At  the  same  time  the  peo])le  in  ail  the  provinces 
were  incensed  by  the  discovery  of  enormous 
frauds  and  peculations  which  had  been  practised 
by  many  of  the  jiatriot  drivers  of  this  revolution, 
and  of  a  palpable  tendency  in  many  of  them  to 
make  advantageous  terms  for  themselves  with 
the  court  of  Vienna.  In  this  state  of  popular 
feeling  the  Eiiii)eror  Leopold  issued  another  me- 


morial, in  which  he  solemnly  pledged  himself  to 
observe  every  article  of  the  "  Joyous  Entry,"  and 
to  restore  to  the  .states  the  constitutions  they  had 
enjoyed  previously  to  the  innovations  of  the  Em- 
peror Joseph.  And  very  soon  after,  having 
wisely  ])ut  an  end  to  the  causes  of  discontent  in 
Hungary,  Leopohl  was  enabled  to  tranquillize 
that  brave  and  important  part  of  his  suV)jects, 
and  to  obtain  from  them  both  money  and  men. 
By  the  month  of  August,  the  imperialists,  who 
had  concentrated  their  forces  on  and  near  to  the 
frontiers,  under  General  Bender,  were  strength- 
ened by  the  arrival  of  several  regiments,  and  of 
all  the  material  necessary  for  prosecuting  the  war 
with  vigour.  The  Belgian  congress  had  applied 
in  vain  for  assistance  to  Prussia,  to  Holland,  to 
England,  to  France.  Prussia  even  intimated  that 
she  would  lather  take  part  with  Austria  than 
permit  the  present  anarchy  to  continue  in  the 
Netherlands;  and  what  the  house  of  Orange  most 
feared  was,  that  the  Belgians,  if  assisted  l»y  France, 
might  press  upon  the  frontiers  of  Holland,  and 
call  upon  the  democratic  party  there,  who  had  so 
recently  been  put  down  by  force  of  arms,  to  rise 
again.  In  fact,  the  only  country  from  which  the 
BelgiiUi  democrats  ought  to  have  exf>ected  assist- 
ance was  France,  where  a  democracy  fiercer  than 
their  own  seemed  all-triumphant. 

The  same  revolutionary  ]princij)le  united  these 
two  nations;  and,  as  Vandernoot  proclaimed 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  in  Belgium,  and 
upheld  France  as  his  model,  it  seemed  but  fair 
and  natural  that  the  French  people  should  assist 
him.  By  some  strange  and  unaccountable  means 
the  subject  was  kej)t  out  of  the  national  assembly 
at  Paris,  or  at  least  no  decrees  were  jiassed  or 
direct  motions  made  about  the  Belgians  until  it 
w:is  too  late  to  render  them  any  service.  But 
the  Jacobin  Club  at  Paris  made  up  for  the  silence 
of  the  as.sembly  ,  they  discussed  the  business 
night  after  night,  and  returned  the  admiration 
with  which  Vandernoot  had  honoured  them. 
The  French  Jiicobins  declared  that,  if  the  rights 
of  man,  and  liberty  and  equality,  were  allowed 
to  be  trampled  upon  in  Belgium,  the  attempt 
would  soon  be  made  to  bring  the  iron-shod  hoofs 
of  despotism  upon  them  in  France;  that  if  Bel- 
gium was  overrun  by  the  emperor,  France  would 
lie  open  to  his  attack.  But  the  king's  ministers 
were  allowed  to  pei-sist  in  their  inactivity  and 
seeming  indifference,  which  ai>pears  the  more 
strange,  as  they  were  accused  of  considering  the 
Belgian  provinces  as  the  bridge  over  wliicli  the 
royalists'  counter-revolution  was  to  ])enetrate  into 
France,  and  of  being  quite  enchanted  at  liehold- 
ing  the  fate  which  awaited  insurrection  in  that 
near  country.'  In  the  month  of  October  the 
Emperor  Leojwld,  as  had  been  agreed  at  the  con- 
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giess  of  Reichenbach  between  him  and  the  courts 
of  Berlin,  the  Hague,  and  London,  engaged  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  and  under  the  obliga- 
tion of  an  oatli  to  be  taken  under  the  guarantee 
of  those  three  allied  powers,  to  govern  eacli  of 
his  Belgian  provinces  according  to  the  constitu- 
tions, charters,  and  j^rivileges  which  were  in 
foi'ce  during  the  reign  of  his  beloved  and  popular 
mother  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa.  In  the 
same  manifesto  he  invited,  called  upon,  and  sum- 
moned his  Belgic  subjects  to  acknowledge  his 
lawful  avithority  ;  declaring  that  he  would  bury  in 
oblivion  all  the  excesses  and  disorders  committed 
during  the  late  years  by  a  general  amnesty,  to 
be  published  in  favour  of  all  who,  before  the 
21st  of  November,  should  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  cease  from  all  instigations  and  attempts 
against  the  peaceable  exercise  of  his  authority. 
He  promised  to  visit  all  the  states  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  wishes  of  all  classes,  and  concert, 
with  persons  properly  chosen,  the  best  means  of 
promoting  the  general  good ;  and  he  conjured 
and  entreated  them  all,  in  the  name  of  that  oath 
which  they  had  sworn  to  their  country,  and 
wliich  was  as  dear  to  him  as  to  them,  not  to  re- 
ject the  hand  which  he  held  out  to  them,  and 
which  was  the  hand  of  an  affectionate  father. 
The  parties  who  had  begun  the  insurrection,  in- 
cluding noblesse,  priests,  monks,  divinity  pro- 
fessors, peasantry  and  common  people,  would 
have  been  disposed  to  rest  satisfied  with  these 
conditions,  even  though  they  had  not  been  dis- 
gusted with  the  Vandernoots.  Many  men  who 
had  hitherto  remained  in  the  field  went  home 
without  furloughs.  Still,  however,  the  congress 
persisted,  and  maintained  a  tone  of  defiance,  even 
when  the  army  under  Bender  was  raised  to 
30,00Cr  men,  consisting  of  the  best  troops  in  the 
Emperor's  service.  Vandernoot's  diminished 
army  was  commanded  by  General  Schoenfeldt, 
who  is  described  by  Dumouriez  as  a  Prussian 
officer,  an  impostor  also,  and  as  being  in  the  pay, 
at  the  time,  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  It  had  been 
foiled  and  defeated  with  terrible  loss  in  the 
month  of  September  by  only  a  small  part  of  the 
Austrian  forces;  and  now  that  Bender  was  coming 
on,  Schoenfeldt  ran  away  to  Prussia  ;  and  all  that 
the  disorganized,  demoralized,  distracted  army  of 
independence  could  do  was  to  retreat  skirmish- 
ing. In  all  these  affairs  a  considerable  number 
of  French  Jacobin  volunteers  got  knocked  on  the 
head  by  the  Austrians.  The  provisional  govern- 
ments in  the  different  jirovinces  began  to  dis- 
band as  fast  as  the  soldiers,  fleeing  for  the  most 
part  to  Pai-is.  Vaneupen,  who  was  a  priest  by 
profession,  before  he  became  a  democratic  re- 
volutionist and  co-dictator  with  Vandernoot,  did 
what  in  him  lay  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  his  party, 
which  seemed  suffering  everywhere  a  most  rapid 


thaw  and  dissolution.  He  entered  the  assembly 
of  congress,  holding  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  and, 
placing  the  sacred  emblem  in  the  chair  of  state, 
and  falling  on  his  knees  before  it,  he  protested 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  that  he  would  never 
pay  allegiance  to  the  emperor  or  the  house  of 
Austria.  A  projjosal  was  made  on  the  20th  of 
November,  the  very  eve  of  the  day  appointed 
for  their  submission,  that  the  emperor's  third 
son,  the  Archduke  Charles,  should  be  acknow- 
ledged sovereign  of  the  Netherlands — the  succes- 
sion to  remain  in  his  family,  but  not  to  revert 
to  any  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria  possessing 
the  sovereignty  of  any  other  country  If  made 
at  an  earlier  period — if  jiroposed  before  the  alarm 
spread  through  all  the  courts  of  Europe  by  the 
headlong  course  of  the  French  revolution,  and 
before  the  deliberations,  conclusions,  and  treaties 
entered  into  at  Reichenbach — ^there  might  have 
been  h  bare  possibility  of  success  to  this  scheme, 
and  the  Belgians  might  have  obtained  for  their 
sovereign  the  ablest  and  most  spirited  prince 
that  the  house  of  Austria  has  produced  for  many 
ages;  but  now  it  was  greatly  too  late  for  that  or 
any  other  proposition,  except  absolute  submis- 
sion, to  be  entertained.  General  Bender  was  cros- 
sing the  Meuse  with  his  30,000  men,  and  the 
army  of  independence  was  become  an  army  of 
runaways.  Advancing  right  upon  Brussels,  Ben- 
der despatched  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  congress 
sitting  there,  to  name  a  short  number  of  days 
within  which  they  were  to  determine  whether 
they  would  accede  to  the  conditions  offered  them, 
and  trust  to  the  honour  and  faith  of  the  emperor 
and  of  the  three  mediating  powers,  assuring  them 
at  the  same  time  that,  if  they  obliged  him.  Gen- 
eral Bender,  to  draw  on  his  boots  once  more,  he 
would  not  take  them  oft"  again  until  he  had  chased 
them  all  out  of  the  Netherlands.  Tlie  congress 
was  silent.  The  time  expired.  Old  Bender  drew 
on  his  boots  and  marched  rapidly  to  beat  up  then- 
quarters.  But  the  congress-men  did  not  await 
his  arrival;  with  the  members  of  the  war  depart- 
ment, and  with  all  who  had  been  most  active  in 
the  revolution,  they  consulted  their  safety  by 
flight,  some  fleeing  into  Holland,  some  into  Ger- 
many, but  the  greater  part  of  them  betaking 
themselves  to  the  more  congenial  atmosphere  of 
Paris.  The  city  of  Brussels  surrendered  to  the 
Austrians  on  the  2d  of  December,  The  example 
was  followed  by  the  other  cities  of  Flanders  and 
Brabant ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  all  those 
provinces  quietly  returned  under  the  dominion 
of  the  emperor,  who  religiously  kept  all  his  en- 
gagements with  them. 

A  convention  between  the  ministers  of  the 
emperor  and  those  of  the  three  allied  powers, 
Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Holland,  was  signed 
at  the  Hague  on  the  10th  of  December,  by  which 
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the  Belgic  provinces  were  not  only  restored  to 
their  old  rights  and  privileges,  but  also  obtained 
several  new  advantages  calculated  to  render  more 
secure  their  ancient  constitutions.  These  consti- 
tutions were  not  models  of  absolute  perfection — 
they  would  have  been  regarded  with  sovereign 
contempt  by  that  rule-and-Iine  constitution-maker 
the  Abbe  Sieyes — but  they  had  kept  the  Nether- 
landers  a  tolerably  happy  people,  and  they  cer- 
tainly secured  some  of  the  most  important  of  the 
rights  and  blessings  of  freedom.  With  regard 
to  the  great  question  at  issue  iu  France,  the  easy 
overthrow  of  the  half-fledged  democracy  and 
Jacobinism  of  the  Netherlands  certainly  exer- 
cised some  evil  influences,  which  contributed  es- 
sentially to  enormous  miscalculations  and  blun- 
ders, and  to  disgraceful  and  fatal  reverses ;  it 
induced  the  French  emigrants,  the  princes,  and 
the  aristocracies  of  Eurojje  to  believe  that  the 
overthrow  of  the  gigantic  democracy  of  France 
would  be  a  work  of  almost  equal  ease  ;  and  hence 
arose  delays,  insufficiency  of  preparation,  and  a. 
blind  and  presumptuous  confidence. 

In  this  busy  year  attemj)ts  were  begun  to  re- 
volutionize Poland,  and  the  first  impulse  was 
evidently  received  from  France ;  but  we  may 
wait  till  the  year  1792  to  give  an  account  of  the 
ill-judged  or  ill-timed  proceedings,  wliich  ended 
in  the  total  destruction  of  the  Polish  republic. 
The  truce  which  the  Emperor  Leopold  liad  con- 
cluded with  the  Turks  soon  after  his  accession, 
and  which  had  so  soon  been  followed  by  a  treaty 
of  jieace,  had  not  induceil  the  Empress  Catherine 
to  lay  down  her  victorious  arms.  During  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1790  a  desultory  savage 
war  was  carried  on  between  Russians  and  Turks 
on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  by  the  banks 
of  the  Danube.  In  several  petty  encounters  tlie 
Turks  had  the  advantage  ;  but,  wlien  they  made 
a  grand  effort  to  penetrate  into  the  Russian  con- 
quests between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian, 
they  were  defeated  on  the  river  Kuban  with  ter- 
rible loss.  The  Russians,  however,  began  to  feel 
the  effects  of  their  long  eff'orts  in  a  languor  and 
exhaustion ;  and  the  czarina  w;is  warned  by 
the  congress  at  Reichenbach,  that  England,  Prus- 
sia, Holland,  and  even  her  old  allv  Austria, 
were  determined  not  to  permit  any  further  dis- 
memberment of  the  Ottoman  empire.  More- 
over, she  knew  that  the  Poles  had  opened  secret 
negotiations  with  Sultan  Selim,  and  were  dis- 
posed to  rise  and  take  her  Turkish  armies  in 
flank  and  rear  as  soon  as  ever  a  favourable  op- 
portunity should  oflfer.  The  great  termagant  of 
the  North  hail  already  lowered  the  insolent  tone 
of  her  diplomacy  ;  it  was  therefore  pretty  clear 
that  tliis  war  would  soon  cease. 

Another  war,  which  more  directly  concerned 
England  had  broken  out  in  the  East.     Tippoo 


Sahib,  or  Tippoo  Sultaun,  who  could  never  foi-get 
or  forgive  the  humiliations  he  had  met  with  at 
the  end  of  the  last  war,  hated  the  English  almost 
to  the  pitch  of  madness ;  and  he  had  superadded 
a  religious  fanaticism  as  mad  as  this  hatred.     He 
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imagined  himself  the  chosen  servant  of  the  pro- 
phet Mahomet,  predestined,  in  the  eternal  book 
of  fate,  to  root  out  the  Nazarenes  from  India, 
and  cast  them  into  the  bottomless  jiits  of  Gehen- 
na. His  cruelties  to  the  poor  naii-s  and  Hindoo 
people  of  the  Malabar  coast,  who  had  favoured 
the  English,  had  been  terrible.  Nearly  at  the 
same  time  that  Tippoo  sent  a  numerous  embassy 
to  die  of  the  plague  at  Constantinople,  or  on  the 
road,  he  despatched  a  secret  messenger  to  Paris 
to  invite  the  French  government  to  send  six 
thousand  of  their  best  troops  to  the  Carnatio, 
with  which  assistance  he  engaged  to  drive  the 
English  out  of  eveiy  part  of  Hindoostan.  The 
Indian  diplomatist,  apparently  a  born  French- 
man, arrived  safely  in  France,  and  there  met 
with  a  very  favourable  reception  from  all  who 
wished  the  ruin  of  England— a  wide  category, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  included  nearly 
every  man,  woman,  tond  child  in  that  kingdom  or 
republic.  Even  some  of  the  king's  ministers 
were  enchanted  with  the  project,  for  Tippoo 
Sultaun  offered  to  pay  for  transport,  clothing, 
and  maintenance  of  the  troops,  and  to  secure  the 
French  in  the  enjoyment  of  greater  advantages 
than  the  Engli.sh  had  ever  possessed  in  India. 
Moreover,  the  terrible  insurrection  of  tlie  l>lacks 
in  St.  Domingo,  who  had  been  too  suddenly  iu- 
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doctriuated  iu  the  Rights  of  Man  and  the  gospel  ' 
of  liberty  and  equality,  rendered  necessary  the 
sending  a  considei-able  force  thither  ;  and,  under 
cover  of  this  arnianient,  it  was  calculated  that 
an  expedition  might  be  sent  to  the  Malabar 
or  Coromandel  coast,  without  exciting  the  sus- 
picions of  the  English  government.  But  these 
ministers  and  their  encouraging  representations 
could  not  overcome  the  scruples  and  the  repug- 
nance of  Louis  XVI.  "  This  resembles"  said  he, 
"  the  affair  of  America,  which  I  never  think  of 
without  regret.  My  youth  was  taken  advantage  of 
at  that  time,  and  we  are  suffering  for  it  noiv.  The 
lesson  IS  too  severe  to  he  forgotten!''''^ 

Without  waiting  the  result  of  this  embassy, 
Tippoo  made  an  attack  upon  the  Rajah  of  Tra- 
vancore,  the  close  ally  of  the  English  ever  since 
Colonel  Fullarton's  brilliant  expedition,  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  1789  he  had  overrun  and 
occupied  the  gi'eater  part  of  that  rajah's  domin- 
ions. A  detachment  of  the  Company's  army, 
imder  Lieutenant-colonel  Floyd,  found  itself  sud- 
denly engaged  with  the  main  body  of  the  My- 
sore army  under  Tippoo  ;  many  of  our  sepoys 
were  cut  down.  Floyd,  riding  along  the  line, 
exjiressed  his  regret  to  the  native  officers,  and 
cheered  them  with  the  hope  of  a  speedy  retalia- 
tion ;  these  brave  and  faithful  fellows  replied, 
''We  have  eaten  the  Company's  salt;  our  lives 
are  at  their  disposal ;  and  God  forbid  that  we 
should  mind  a  few  casualties."  The  sepoys  closed 
up  their  thinned  ranks,  and  retreated  in  good 
order  before  an  immensely  superior  force,  and 
through  an  exceedingly  difficult  country.^  But 
Tippoo's  progress  was  soon  stopped.  Having 
formed  a  close  alliance  with  the  Mahrattas,  the 
Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  and  other  native  powers, 
the  Bengal  government  raised  two  armies,  one  in 
the  Carnatic  of  15,000  men,  which  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  General  Medows,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  iu  the  American  war,  and 
another  of  about  7500  men  in  tlie  presidency  of 
Bombay,  under  the  command  of  the  excellent 
General  Abercromby.  Tippoo,  after  some  insid- 
ious attempts  at  negotiation,  evacuated  the  Tra- 
vancore  country,  and,  before  a  shot  could  reach 
him,  retreated  to  Seringapatam,  his  strong  capi- 
tal. In  the  month  of  June  (1790)  Medows,  with 
the  Carnatic  army,  marched  from  Trichinopoly, 
and,  following  nearly  the  same  line  of  march 
which  had  first  been  opened  by  Colonel  Fullar- 
ton,  he  took  several  important  forti-esses.  But 
he  was  soon  obliged  to  retrace  his  steps  by  intel- 
ligence that  Tippoo,  with  a  mighty  army,  was 
again  bursting  into  the  Carnatic,  had  passed  the 
deiiles  of  the  ghauts,  and  was  attempting  once 


'  Bertrand  de  Molleville,  minister  of  state  at  that  time,  Mi 

moires. 
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more  to  carry  fire  and  sword  to  the  walls  of  Mafl- 
ras.  Medows'  countermarch  soon  drove  the  My- 
sorean  back  again  beyond  the  mountains.  In 
the  meantime  General  Abercromby,  with  the 
Bombay  army,  la,nded  at  Tellicherry,  and  reduced 
nearly  all  the  jilaces  which  the  enemy  held  on  the 
Malabar  coast,  restoring  the  nairs  and  the  other 
petty  Hindoo  rajahs,  who  all  co-operated  with  the 
English  in  expelling  their  tyrants  and  oppressors. 
Our  ally,  the  Rajah  of  Ti'avaucore,  was  com 
pletely  re-established  in  his  dominions,  but  no  fur- 
ther jirogress  was  made  against  Tippoo  Sultaun 
this  year,  and  the  war  seemed  likely  to  drag  on.^ 
A  newly-elected  British  parliament  met  on  the 
26th  of  November.  The  speech  fi*om  the  throne 
expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the  amicable  tei-- 
mination  of  the  late  dift'erences  with  Spain  about 
Nootka  Sound.  A  cautious  silence  was  observed 
on  the  affairs  of  France  ;  but  the  pacification  be- 
tween Austria  and  the  Porte,  the  separate  peace 
between  Russia  and  Sweden,  and  the  endeavours 
then  carrying  on  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
dissensions  iu  the  Netherlands,  were  briefly  men- 
tioned. Fox,  disclaiming  any  intention  to  oppose 
the  address,  criticized  various  observations  made 
by  Carew  in  seconding  it.  After  a  few  words 
about  the  Spanish  convention,  he  adverted  to 
what  had  been  said  on  the  subject  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands.  It  had  been  stated  by  Carew  that 
it  was  good  policy  to  jiromote  the  return  of  the 
Netherlands  to  the  dominion  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  another  power,  likely  to  prove 
dangerous  or  inimical  to  this  country.  Fox  con- 
ceived the  power  alluded  to  must  be  France  ;  but, 
as  if  blind  to  the  proselytizing  going  on,  and  to 
the  inevitable  tendency  of  a  war-loving  demo- 
cracy— as  if  putting  confidence  in  the  vapid  de- 
clarations of  the  philosophes  of  the  national  as- 
sembly that  a  state  of  war  was  unworthy  of  a 
free,  a  just,  and  an  enlightened  people,  who  only 
wished  other  nations  to  be  as  free  and  happy  as 
themselves — he  asked  how  France  had  so  sud- 
deidy  become  a  greater  object  of  terror  to  us 
now  than  at  any  other  period  ?  In  his  opinion 
the  interference  of  France  iu  the  afiairs  of  other 
nations  was,  at  the  present  conjuncture,  very 
little  to  be  dreaded.  With  regard  to  the  affairs 
of  Europe  in  general,  the  interests  of  diflferent 
powers  had  taken  so  new  and  singular  a  turn. 
that  it  was  the  undoubted  duty  of  ministers  not 
to  overlook  the  change,  but  to  turn  it  to  the  good 
of  England.  Not  long  ago  it  had  been  difficult 
for  England  to  find  any  allies  in  Europe  ;  but  now 
she  had  only  to  pick  and  choose  ;  she  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  ascertain  what  number  of  allies  it 
was  necessary  she  should  have.  The  address 
was  carried  without  opposition. 
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On  the  15tli  of  December,  Pitt  gave  iu,  in  a 
separate  account,  the  expenses  of  the  late  arma- 
ment, intimating  that  some  of  those  expenses, 
which  arose  out  of  tlie  engaging  an  additional 
number  of  seamen,  must  be  continued  through 
the  following  year,  inasmuch  as  it  was  impossible 
to  disarm  all  at  once.  He  added,  however,  that 
he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  proposed  main- 
tenance of  the  existing  number  of  seamen  waa 
solely  owing  to  that  cause ;  he  would  make  no 
scruple  to  declare  that  there  were  circumstances 
iu  the  present  situation  of  Europe  which  made 
his  majesty's  ministers  think  it  highly  necessaiy 


to  keep  up  a  naval  armament  for  a  time  to  more 
than  the  ordinary  extent ;  but  he  trusted  that  a 
few  months  would  bring  that  necessity  to  a 
period.  All  the  exj)enses  incui'red  by  the  late 
armament,  and  the  funds  necessary  to  keep  up 
the  additional  number  of  seamen,  amounted  to 
J3,133,000;  and  Pitt  thought  that  he  might  de- 
fray the  whole  of  this  without  entailing  any  per- 
manent charge  upon  the  revenue.  The  method 
he  adopted  was  to  impose  some  temporary  taxes, 
and  to  obtain  from  the  Bank  of  England  the 
loan  of  £.500,000,  without  interest,  by  which  all 
current  difficulties  would  be  obviated. 
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Sheridan's  speech  in  parliament  on  our  foreign  policy — Bill  p.v=ised  for  the  relief  of  protesting  Catholic  dissenters- 
Bill  for  tlie  better  regulation  of  Canada — Debate  between  Fox  and  Burke  on  the  French  revolution — The 
debate  continued — It  deepens  into  an  angry  controversy — The  new  government  of  Canada  introduced  into  the 
discussion — Attempts  to  drown  the  voice  of  Burke  while  condemning  the  French  revolution — Fox's  severe 
animadversions  on  Burke — He  charges  Burke  with  political  inconsistency  and  apostacj- — Burke's  reply — The 
debate  ends  in  a  final  rupture  between  Burke  and  Fox — Finance  report — Sheridan's  i)roj)o?al3  of  amendment 
in  finance— Parliament  prorogued — Burke's  extreme  views  on  the  French  revolution — Provocations  given  by 
liis  assailants — Favourable  views  of  the  revolution  published  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh — He  recants  them — 
Thomas  Paine's  attacks  on  Burke— His  extravagant  laudations  of  the  revolution — Undue  commendations  of 
the  English  republicans  on  Paine's  Jiujktu  of  Man — Dr.  Priestley's  political  writings — His  theological  contro- 
versies— His  defence  of  the  French  revolution — His  unpopularity  in  Birmingham — His  friends  resolve  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  by  a  dinner— Offensive  proclamation  to  that  effect 
circulated  through  Birmingham — The  dinner  and  its  proceedings — The  meeting  assailed  by  the  townspeople — 
Counter  dinner  of  the  magistrates — Riot  in  Birmingham— Destruction  of  houses  and  property — Recompense 
of  Priestley  for  his  losses  in  the  riot — Trial  of  the  Birmingham  rioters. 


HORTLY  after  the  Christmas  re- 
cess Mr.  Philip  Francis  took  the 
field  to  make  war  upon  the  war  iu 
India,  and  to  eulogize  that  excel- 
,  lent  and  ill-used  prince,  Tippoo  Sul- 
taun.  For  this  purpose  he  moved 
tliirteen  resolutions  iu  the  House  of  Commons, 
which,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  droj)  without 
coming  to  a  division. 

In  the  course  of  a  jjrotracted  and  very  warm 
debate  on  our  foreign  jjolicy,  Sheridan,  in  a  long 
speech,  ran  over  the  political  map  of  all  Euro|)e, 
and  came,  in  conclusion,  to  France  and  her  revo- 
lution, the  grand  centre  of  all  political  counsels 
and  measures.  He  declared  that  nothing  which 
had  since  happened  had  at  all  tended  to  alter 
the  sentiments  which  he  had  ex])ressed  in  the 
house  the  year  before  on  this  great  subject.  He 
thought,  indeed,  th.at  there  was  more  cause  for 
congratulating  France  and  mankind  now  than 
then.  In  a  strain  which  might  have  Ijecome 
Alibc  Faucliet  and  his  social  circle  at  Paris,  he 
harangued    on    the   wondrous  nnprovements  of 


recent  times,  and  the  progi-ess  of  modern  jihilo- 
sophy,  which  had  wiped  away  the  antifjuated 
prejudices  tiiat  had  been  obstacles  to  the  hai)pi- 
ness  of  mankind.  Taking  too  much  upon  him- 
self, he  atlirmed  that  the  great  majority  of  Eng- 
lishmen admired  this  revolution  as  much  as  the 
immense  majority  of  Frenchmen  admired  it ; 
that  this  i-evolution,  so  dear  to  the  best  heads 
and  best  hearts  in  both  countries,  would  assuredly 
jnit  an  end  to  all  jealousies,  discords,  ami  con- 
tentions ,  and  that,  instead  of  waging  l)loody  war, 
Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  would  henceforward 
live  together  like  friends  and  brothers,  as  iu  the 
golden  age  I 

The  solicitor-general  moved  in  February  for  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house  to  enable  him  to 
Vtring  in  a  bill  to  relieve  from  the  i>enaUies  to 
which  they  were  legally  liable,  those  English 
Catholics  who  were  termed  ])rotesting  Catholic 
dissenters,  on  account  of  their  pmtestation  against 
certain  dangerous  opinions  attributed  to  the  Pa- 
j>ists.  The  motion  being  agreed  to,  he  brought 
in  a  bill  to  that  effect,  which  jtassed  the  house 
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without  opposition,  the  only  objection  made 
being,  that  it  did  not  carry  the  principle  of  tole- 
ration far  enough.  In  its  passage  through  the 
House  of  Lords,  it  was  observed  by  Bishop 
Horsley  that  the  terms  of  the  oath  of  allegiance 
enjoined  by  the  bill  might  offend  the  feelings  of 
some  of*  those  whom  the  bill  was  intended  to  re- 
lieve ;  and  it  was  in  consequence  expunged,  and 
another  substituted.  The  bill  was  cordially  sup- 
ported by  the  episcopal  bench,  and  passed  unani- 
mously. 

The  fate  of  a  petition,  presented  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot,  from  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  for  a  repeal  of  the  test  acts,  as  far  ! 
as  concei'ned  Scotland,  was  very  different;  the 
motion  for  taking  the  petition  into  consideration 
being  negatived  by  149  to  62. 

On  March  4,  Mr.  Pitt  produced  a  bill  for  the 
better  regulation  of  Canada.  By  its  tenor,  Ca- 
nada was  divided  into  two  distinct  governments 
— those  of  the  Lower  and  of  the  Upper  Province 
— and  for  each  of  these  a  legislative  council  and 
assembly  were  established,  after  the  model  of 
the  British  constitution.  Particularly,  the  coun- 
cil was  formed  on  an  imitation  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  by  lodging  a  power  in  the  governor  to 
summon  members  to  it;  and  in  his  majesty,  that 
of  annexing  to  hereditary  titles  of  honour  a  right 
to  a  seat  in  the  council.  In  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment,  to  the  former  pu'ovision  for  the 
Protestant  clergy,  was  added  an  allotment  for 
their  support  out  of  the  crown  lands,  and  the 
approjiriation  of  one-seventh  in  all  future  gi'ants 
of  land  to  that  purpose.  Future  grants  of  land 
in  Upper  Canada  were  to  be  held  in  common 
socage  as  in  England,  and  also  in  Lower  Canada, 
when  desired.  The  debates  on  this  bill  were 
made  memorable  by  the  final  rupture  between 
Burke  and  Fox. 

There  had  been  several  preludes  to  this  ii-re- 
concilable  quarrel. 

In  a  debate  on  the  affairs  of  Russia  and  Tur- 
key, Fox,  even  as  Sheridan  had  done,  struck 
away  from  the  river  Bog  to  get  into  that  worse 
bog,  the  French  revolution.  He  was  more  ex- 
plicit than  Sheridan  as  to  the  particular  points 
of  it  that  formed  the  objects  of  his  approval 
and  enthusiastic  admiration.  He  praised  the 
new  government  of  France,  both  as  it  respected 
the  politics  of  Europe  and  the  happiness  of  the 
French  people;  in  its  internal  relations  he  thought 
it  superlatively  good,  because  it  aimed  to  make 
those  who  were  subject  to  it  happy.  He  knew 
that  diffei'ent  ojjinions  upon  what  had  taken 
place  in  that  country  were  entertained  by  differ- 
ent men  ;  but  he,  for  one,  admired  the  new  con- 
stitution of  France,  considering  it,  altogether, 
"as  the  inost  stupendous  and  glorious  edifice  of 
liberty  lokicli  had  been  erected  on  the  foundation 


of  human  integrity  in  any  time  or  country^ '  As 
soon  as  Fox  sat  down,  Burke,  who  in  the  preced- 
ing month  of  November  had  published  his  cele- 
brated Reflections  on  the  Revohition  of  France, 
excessively  agitated,  rose  to  give  vent  to  feelings 
which  almost  seemed  to  suffocate  him.  But  it 
was  already  three  hours  after  midnight,  the  house 
was  anxious  to  adjourn,  and  the  cry  of  "Ques- 
tion, question,"  becoming  general,  Burke  unwil- 
lingly gave  way  to  the  division  which  took  place 
immediately  afterwards.  Fox  afterwards  re- 
gretted that  Bui-ke  had  not  been  suffered  to  an- 
swer him  then  and  there.  The  contention,  he 
said,  might  have  been  fiercer  and  hotter,  but  the 
remembrance  of  it  would  not  have  settled  so 
deep,  nor  rankled  so  long  in  the  heart.  Burke, 
who  had  never  forgiven  Sheridan  for  his  flippancy 
on  this  awful  subject  during  the  last  parliament, 
who  had  already  plainly  declared  that  he  would 
separate  from  the  dearest  friends  he  possessed, 
if  they  gave  countenance  to  French  revolutionary 
doctrines,  and  who  said  that  this  must  be  a  con  - 
test  fought  and  decided  hand  to  hand,  and  foot 
to  foot,  was  not  likely  to  be  reconciled  to  men 
who,  after  all,  were  only  a  part  of  the  party  to 
which  he  belonged  ;  and  the  part,  on  the  whole, 
inferior  in  number,  rank,  wealth,  and  considera- 
tion to  the  other  portion  of  the  Whigs,  who 
thought  no  better  of  the  new  French  democracy 
than  he  himself  did. 

On  the  very  next  morning,  the  16tli  of  April, 
a  very  general  alarm,  or  rather  a  certainty,  of 
discord  and  final  disseverance  was  spread  through 
the  Whig  ranks ;  several  conciliatory  explana- 
tions were  offered  to  Burke,  together  with  some 
apologies,  while  many  of  the  opposition  who 
agreed  with  Fox  condemned  him  for  hastily  and 
imprudently  expressing  opinions  which  were  not 
called  for,  and  had  not  been  provoked  by  Burke, 
who  had  agreed  with  the  party  to  avoid  the  topic 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  unless  it  were  abso- 
lutely forced  upon  him.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  these  gentlemen  had  urged  Fox  into  the 
imprudence  of  which  they  now  accused  him,  and 
that  two  or  three  of  the  number  had  taunted 
him  with  being  deficient  in  firmness — for  not 
doing  eai'lier  what  he  had  done  on  the  night  of 
the  15th.  But  even  the  leaders  of  the  Whig 
division  who  shared  Burke's  sentiments  as  to  the 
revolution,  and  who  regarded  the  enthusiastic 
and  eloquent  book  lie  had  written  as  a  text-book 
of  political  wisdom,  were  most  anxious  to  avoid 


1  Bm-l-e's  Appmlfrnm  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs— la  the  PzMic 
Advertiser  of  the  18th  of  April,  Fox's  concluding  words  are  given 
thus:  "With  regard  to  the  change  of  system  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  French  constitution,  Mr.  Fox  said  there  were  dif- 
ferent opinions  entertained  by  diflferent  men.  He  for  one  ad- 
mired the  new  constitution,  considered  altogether,  as  the  most 
glorious  fabric  ever  raised  by  humAn  integrity  since  the  creation 
of  man." 
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;i  quarrel  tliat  iim.st  break  up  and  keep  the  Whig 
pai-ty  for  many  a  year  in  the  background,  and 
without  a  hope  of  coming  into  power.'  The 
Duke  ot  Portland,  the  nominal  head  of  all  the 
Whigs,  and  most  of  Burke's  i^ersonal  friends  and 
connections,  advised  him  to  pass  over  the  chal- 
lenges of  Sheridan  and  Fox,  and  to  continue  to 
be  silent  in  the  house  as  to  their  offensive  decla- 
rations of  opinion.  If  Burke  had  taken  this  ad- 
vice, and  attempted  to  follow  this  silent  course, 
lie  woiild  assuredly  have  failed,  and  have  been 
accused  of  a  breach  of  agreement  by  many  of  his 
jiarty;  for  the  impetuosity  of  his  feelings,  which 
age  had  not  cooletl,  nor  experience  or  long  trials 
put  under  control,  would  have  carried  him  away, 
and  thunder  and  lightning,  wind  and  rain,  must 
inevitably  have  followed  any  pertuess  of  Sheri- 
dan, any  impi-udence  of  Fox,  or  any  notes  of  ex- 
vdtation  about  the  revolution  from  the  mocking- 
birds of  those  two  oratoi-s.  But  Burke  would 
not  engage  to  give  any  such  promise  or  to  pursue 
any  such  course.  He  declared  that  these  were 
times  that  admitted  of  no  such  blinking  of  prin- 
ciples; that  the  opinions  of  a  man  like  Fox 
might  have  groat  weight  in  the  country,  and 
that  therefore  they  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to 
go  abroad  unrefuted  and  uncontradicted.  He 
-said  that  he  stood  pledged  to  the  house  and  to 
the  country  upon  this  subject  more  than  any 
other  member  in  it ;  that  it  would  look  like  poli- 
tical cowardice  to  slirink  from  the  contest;  that 
he  had  risen  to  speak,  and  had  been  interrupted, 
more  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Fox  than  l)y  any 
other  part  of  the  house ;  but  that  lie  would  s|>eak 
yet,  and  discharge  -wliat  he  considered  his  solemn 
duty  to  the  public.  He  had  l)een  already  told 
that  the  adherents  of  Mr.  Fox  were  determined 
to  interrupt  him  whenever  he  shouhl  attempt  to 
offer  any  remarks  on  Frencli  affairs ;  but  this 
vulgar  and  unjustifiable  resolution  of  tlieirs  only 
made  Burke  the  more  resolute.  He  continued 
to  speak  kindly  and  honouringly  of  Fox,  but  tlio 
asperities  of  his  temper  showed  themselves  when- 
ever he  had  occasion  to  mention  his  inferior  ad- 
herents. 

Those  inferit)r  sj)iiits  too  became  very  rash 
and  noi.sy.  The  very  next  night  one  of  them, 
and  the  most  busy  and  talkative  of  tliem  all. 


'  It  lias  beoii  stated,  however,  that  at  this  moment  some 
prDspect  had  ojiencd  of  a  Whig  restoration.  "  Only  a  few  days 
hefore,  Fox  himself  had  told  Burke  that  there  was  a  hoi>e  of  the 
Whigs  coming  into  office;  for  that  the  king  had  said  at  the  levee, 
that  if  the  governn\ont  could  not  bo  proiterly  conducted  by  Mr. 
W.  Pitt,  it  might  be  done  by  others,  as  lie  w.as  not  wctlded  to 
^Ir.  W.  Pitt."— Prior,  Li/e  nf  Burke.  This  seems  to  us  very 
slight  ground  for  believing  that  George  III.  really  intended 
changing  his  ministers;  and  we  think  it  scarcely  necessary  to 
Hurke's  honour  and  fame  to  insist  upon  a  doubtful  fact,  thoiigh 
«t  thoroughly  Iwheve  that  Burke  would  have  actetl  just  as  he 
did,  if  ho  had  been  sure  of  being  himself  Whig  jirime  minister 
oil  the  monx)w. 


Michael  Angelo  Taylor,  in  the  course  of  a  speech 
in  the  house  in  a  debate  on  the  Quebec  govern- 
ment bill,  complained  that  gentlemen  were  now 
constantly  introducing  extraneous  matter  into 
debate ;  wandering  from  the  subjects  under  dis- 
cussion to  introduce  general  principles  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  talk  about  the  constitutions  of  other 
countries  with  which  we  had  nothing  to  do ;  and 
he  declared  therefore,  if  he  found  the  minister, 
or  any  other  right  honourable  gentleman,  wander- 
ing hereafter  from  the  strict  discussion  of  the 
matter  before  the  house,  lie  would  call  him  to 
oixler  and  take  the  sense  of  the  house  upon  it. 
Burke,  and  all  present,  knew  that  little  Michael 
Angelo,  by  the  "any  other  right  honourable 
gentleman,"'  meant  himself,  but  he  took  no  notice 
of  his  bluster.  The  thing,  however,  was  irritat- 
ing; and,  when  Fox  rose  to  speak,  his  tone  and 
manner  were  little  calculated  to  allay  Burke's 
irritability,  or  to  soothe  the  apprehensions  and 
fears  which  had  been  gathering  for  months  round 
his  heart's  core  —  apprehensions  that  England 
might  be  driven  into  an  imitation  of  the  Frendi 
revolution.  Fox  said  that  he  had  himself,  jier- 
haj^s,  been  guilty  of  digressions  from  the  matters 
before  the  house,  and  of  recurring  too  often  to 
the  general  principles  of  all  governments;  that, 
perhaps,  during  the  present  session  he  had  al- 
luded too  often  to  the  French  revolution  ;  that 
he  had  also  spoken  much  about  the  republican 
government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
because  tho.se  states  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Ca- 
nada, for  which  the  house  was  now  legislating. 
He  acknowledged  that  he  had  uttered  one  silly 
levity,  not  worth  recollecting — he  meant  an  allu- 
sion to  the  hajiity  extinction  of  nobility  in  France, 
and  it~s  forced  revival  by  us  in  Canada.  [This 
silly  levity,  .-la  he  called  it,  was  contained  in  the 
expression  he  had  used  in  a  previous  debate  on 
the  Quebec  bill,  "that  nobility  stunk  in  the  nos- 
trils of  the  jieojile  of  America."]  But  he  would 
avow  that  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  concealing 
his  opinions;  that  he  retracted  nothing  which  he 
had  liitherto  advanced  ;  and  that,  though,  from 
the  high  res])ect  he  entertained  for  .some  of  his 
friends,  he  should  be  sorry  to  differ  with  them, 
he  would  nevertheless  continue  to  deliver  his 
opinions  fearlessly.  Old  Mr.  Powys  hinted  that 
Fox  would  do  a  gi-eat  deal  better  if  he  followed 
the  example  of  Mr.  Burke,  and  wrote  a  book 
about  the  French  revolution,  instead  of  being 
eternally  speaking  about  it  in  that  house.  This 
hint  could  scarcely  have  been  palatable  to  the 
gentleman  to  whom  it  was  addressed ;  for  the 
accomjili.shed  Charles  James,  though  so  fluent 
and  <|uick  with  his  tongue,  was  slow  at  the  pen, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  high  merit.-*,  his  genius 
as  an  orator,  he  never  wrote  anything  beyond  a 
few  state  papers,  that  iiscends  much  higher  than 
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mediocrity.  Burke  then  rose,  and  in  a  very 
affecting  manner  assured  the  house  that  nothing 
depressed  him  more  —  nothing  had  ever  more 
affected  him  in  body  and  mind — than  the  thought 
of  meeting  his  friend  as  an  adversary  and  anta- 
gonist. After  a  cool  and  sneering  allusion  to 
Michael  Augelo  Taylor  and  his  threat,  he  ob- 
served that,  in  framing  a  new  constitution  for 
Quebec,  it  was  not  unnecessaiy  to  refer  to  general 
principles  of  government  and  examples  of  other 
constitutions,  made  or  making,  inasmuch  as  a 
material  part  of  every  political  question  was  to 
see  to  what  extent  certain  principles  had  been 
adopted,  and  how  they  had  succeeded  in  other 
countries.  He  presumed  that  his  opinions  on 
government  were  not  unknown,  as  gentlemen 
had  lately  become  fond  of  quoting  him  in  that 
house.  He  would,  however,  now  say  that,  the 
more  he  considered  the  French  constitution,  the 
more  sorry  he  was  to  see  it  viewed  with  any  de- 
gree of  favour.  Once  in  the  preceding  session 
lie  had  thought  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
speaking  out ;  but  since  that  time  he  had  never 
mentioned  it  in  the  house  either  directly  or  in- 
directly ;  no  man  therefore  could  charge  him 
with  having  provoked  the  conversation  that  had 
]iassed.  He  acquitted  his  right  honourable  friend 
(Fox)  of  any  personal  offence  to  himself  in  the 
interruption  he  had  lately  received  in  attempting 
to  answer  his  panegyric  on  France.  Should  he 
and  his  friend  difi^tr,  he  desired  it  to  be  remem- 
bered that,  however  dear  he  considered  his  friend- 
ship, there  was  something  still  dearer  in  his 
mind — the  love  of  his  country.  This  was  sui-ely 
far  more  moderation  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, if  we  consider  Burke's  natural  impetuo- 
sity of  temper,  the  life-and-soul  earnestness  with 
which  he  pressed  every  important  measure  that 
lie  touched,  and  the  repeated  provocations  he 
had  received  from  a  set  of  men  who  had  at  last 
come  to  the  desperate  resolution  of  attempting 
to  drown  his  voice  whenever  he  sliould  express 
opinions  contrary  to  their  own  on  the  French 
revolution.  This  last  resolution,  by  the  way, 
was  quite  worthy  of  that  great  object  of  these 
gentlemen's  idolatry — the  national  assembly  it- 
self. There  the  same  kind  of  thing  had  been  a 
most  constant  and  successful  practice ;  but  in 
England  there  was  no  hope  for  it.  The  Foxite 
journals,  however,  continued  to  recommend  the 
practice,  continued  to  heap  abuse  upon  Burke 
and  upon  his  book.  It  was  impossible  that  the 
(|uarrel  should  remain  where  it  was — that  the 
schism  should  not  be  completed.  If  Burke  could 
have  been  capable  of  des])ising  the  bitter  attacks 
on  himself  and  his  writings,  he  could  never  have 
tolerated  the  continued  plaudits  bestowed  upon 
the  revolution. 

There  was  an  adjournment  for  the  Easter  holi- 
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days.  When  the  house  re-assembled,  on  the  6th 
of  May,  Burke  immediately  rose,  resolute  to  de- 
clare his  opinions  concerning  the  revolution  in 
France  and  the  doctrines  maintained  by  the  advo- 
cates of  that  revolution  here.  He  stigmatized 
those  doctrines,  and  held  up  as  a  warning  the 
horrible  consequences  which  had  resulted,  and 
which  Avould  yet  result  from  them  in  France. 
As  the  house  was  about  to  appoint  a  legislature 
for  a  distant  jjcople,  it  ought  to  establish  its 
competency  to  the  assumption  of  such  a  right. 
A  body  of  rights,  he  said,  commonly  called  the 
"rights  of  man,"  had  been  lately  imported,  and 
held  up  by  certain  persons  in  this  kingdom  as 
paramount  to  all  other  rights.  A  principal  article 
in  this  new  code  was,  "  that  all  men  are  born  free, 
equal  in  respect  of  rights,  and  continue  so  in 
society."  If  such  a  doctrine  were  to  be  admitted, 
the  power  of  the  house  could  extend  no  farther 
than  to  call  together  the  inhabitants  of  Canada, 
and  recommend  to  them  the  free  choice  of  a  go- 
vernment for  themselves.  But  he  rather  chose 
to  argue  from  another  code,  on  Avhich  mankind 
had  hitherto  acted — the  law  of  nations.  As  for 
the  Americans,  he  really  believed  that  they  had 
formed  a  constitution  for  themselves  well  adapted 
to  their  peculiar  circumstances.  They  had,  in 
some  degree,  received  a  republican  education,  as 
their  old  state  governments  partly  partook  of  re- 
publicanism. The  formation  of  their  present 
constitution  was  preceded  by  a  long  war,  in  the 
course  of  which  they  had  learned  order,  submis- 
sion to  command,  and  a  regard  for  great  men. 
They  trained  themselves  to  government  by  war, 
not  by  plots,  murders,  and  assassinations.  There 
v^-as  another  circumstance  of  considerable  weight : 
the  Americans  had  never  among  them  even  the 
materials  of  monarchy  and  old  aristocracy.  Yet 
were  they  too  wise  to  set  up  so  absurd  an  idea  as 
that  the  nation  should  govern  the  nation.  On 
the  contrary,  they  formed  a  constitution  as  monar- 
chical and  aristocratical  as  their  situation  would 
permit — they  formed  one  upon  the  admirable 
model  of  the  British  constitution.  But  were  the 
French  Canadians  to  receive  from  us  a  copy  of 
this  new  constitution  of  France  1 — a  constitution 
founded  upon  principles  diametrically  opposite 
to  our  own,  as  different  from  it  as  folly  from 
wisdom,  as  vice  from  virtue  ;  a  constitution 
founded  on  what  were  called  the  rights  of  man  I 
The  authors  of  it  told  us,  and  their  partizans,  the 
political  societies  in  England,  had  told  us,  that  it 
was  a  great  monument  erected  for  the  instruction 
of  mankind.  This  was  certainly  done  with  a 
view  to  our  imitating  it.  But  before  we  gave  it 
to  our  colonies  we  should  do  well  to  consider 
what  would  be  the  practical  consequences  of  such 
a  step  ;  to  consider  what  had  already  been  the 
effects  of  Parisian  politics  on  the  Frencli  West 
309 
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India  colonies.  The  mode  of  reasoning  from 
effects  to  causes  was  the  old-fashioned  way. 
Continuing  his  speech,  Burke  described  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  France  itself.  The  national 
assembly  had  made  loud  boasts,  and  their  boasts 
had  been  echoed  in  this  country  by  the  Unitarians 
and  by  the  clubs,  by  the  Revolution  Society,  the 
Constitutional  Society,  and  a  newer  club  called 
the  Club  of  the  14th  of  July.  Yet  what  had 
the  national  assembly  really  done  ?  They  had 
been  nearly  two  years  in  possession  of  the  absolute 
authority  which  they  usurped  ;  yet  they  did  not 
appear  to  have  advanced  a  single  step  in  settling 
anything  like  a  government,  contenting  them- 
selves with  enjoying  the  democratic  satisfaction 
of  heajiing  every  disgi'ace  on  fallen  royalty. 
They  had  a  king  such  as  they  wished,  a  king 
who  was  no  king,  over  whom  the  Marquis  de  la 
Fayette,  chief  jailer  of  Paris,  mounted  guai'd. 
Lately  the  royal  prisoner,  having  wished  to  taste 
the  freshness  of  the  country  air,  had  obtained  a 
day-rule  to  take  a  journey  of  about  five  miles 
from  Paris.  But  scarcely  had  he  left  the  city 
before  his  susj)icious  governors,  recollecting  that 
a  temporary  release  from  confinement  might 
aflord  him  the  means  of  escape,  sent  a  tumultu- 
ous rabble  after  him,  who,  surrounding  his  car- 
riage, commanded  him  to  stop,  while  one  of  the 
grenadiers  of  his  faithful  and  loj'al  body-guard 
presented  a  bayonet  to  the  breast  of  the  fore- 
horse,  and —  .  .  .  Here  Burke  was  called  to 
orderby  that  very  tletermined  Foxite,  Mr.  Baker. 
Great  confusion  ensued,  and  not  a  little  time  was 
wasted  in  violent  and  fruitless  altercation.  Fox 
himself  rose  and  said  that  he  conceived  his  right 
honourable  friend  (Burke)  could  hardly  be  said 
to  be  out  of  order.  It  seemed  to  him  that  this 
was  a  day  of  jnivilege,  upon  which  any  gentle- 
man might  abuse  any  government  he  chose, 
whether  it  had  any  reference  or  not  to  the  ques- 
tion under  debate.  Nobody  had  saiil  a  word 
about  the  French  revolution  ;  and  yet  his  right 
honourable  friend  had  risen  up  and  abused  that 
event.  He  might  have  treated  the  government 
of  the  Great  Mogul,  or  that  of  China  or  Turkey, 
or  the  laws  of  Confucius,  ])recisely  in  the  same 
manner,  and  with  equal  appositene.ss  to  the  ques- 
tion before  the  house.  Every  gentleman  had 
that  day  a  right  to  abuse  the  government  of  every 
coinitry  as  much  as  he  ])leased,  and  in  as  gross 
terms  as  he  thought  jiroper — to  abtise  any  govern- 
ment, either  ancient  or  modern,  with  his  right 
lionourable  friend.  Burke  attemj)ted  to  explain 
why  he  thought  that  he  was  in  order,  and  that 
Baker  had  been  guilty  of  indecorum  and  parlia- 
mentary disorder  in  interrnpting  him  as  he  had 
done  ;  but  there  was  so  loud  a  roar  of  voices  from 
the  ()]>position  side  of  the  house  that  he  could 
not  make  himtelf  heard,   and,  after  several  at- 


:  tempts,  he  sat  down.     Then  Lord  Sheffield,  the 
<  friend  of  Gibbon,  but  who  did  not  yet  share  the 
I  historian's  horror  of  democracy  and  Jacobinism, 
rose   and    moved,    "That    dis.sertations   on    the 
I  French  constitution,   and  to  read  a  narrative  of 
ti-ansactions  in  France,  are  not  regular  or  orderly 
on  the  question  before  the  house."     Fox  himself 
instantly  seconded  the  motion.     Pitt  then  rose 
and  said  that  he  should  be  glad  of  anything  that 
would  reduce  the  debate  to  something  like  order ; 
that  the  question  of  order  and  the  question  of 
discretion  were  two  different  things;  and  that, 
not  conceiving  that  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man (Burke)  had  been  disorderly,  he  should  cer- 
tainly give  his  negative  to  the  motion. 

Fox  then  rose  again,  saying  that  he  was  sin- 
cerely sorry  to  feel  that  he  must  support  tlie 
motion,  as  his  right  honourable  friend,  in  his 
opinion,  had  been  most  irregular  and  disorderly. 
Instead  of  debating  the  principle  of  the  Quebec 
bill,  his  frieml  had  only  come  tlown  to  strengthen 
misrepi-esentations  of  what  lie  (Fox)  had  s;ud  in 
a  previous  debate.  The  course  which  his  right 
honourable  friend  had  chosen  to  take  was  that 
which  seemed  to  confirm  the  insinuation  urged 
in  a  former  debate,  that  he  (Fox)  maintained  re- 
publican princi])les  as  applicable  to  the  British 
constitution.  No  such  argument  had  ever  been 
urged  by  him,  nor  any  from  which  such  an  in- 
ference was  fairly  deducible.  On  the  French 
revolution  he  did,  indeed,  differ  from  his  right 
honourable  friend.  Their  opinions,  he  had  no 
scruple  to  say,  were  wide  as  the  poles  asunder  ! 
But  what  had  a  difference  of  opinion  on  that, 
which  to  the  house  was  only  matter  of  theoretical 
contemjilation,  to  do  with  the  discussion  of  a 
practical  jMiint  on  which  no  such  difference  ex- 
isted ?  On  the  French  revolution  he  adhered  to 
his  oj)inion,  and  never  would  retract  one  syllable 
of  what  he  had  said.  He  repeated  that  he 
thought  it,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  glorious 
events  in  the  hi.story  of  mankind ;  but  he  meant 
to  praise  the  revolution  only,  and  not  the  present 
French  constitution,  which  requii-ed  to  be  im- 
proveil  by  expei-ience  and  accommodated  to 
circumstances.  At  all  events,  the  arbitrary  sys- 
tem of  government  was  done  away,  and  the  new 
system  had  the  good  of  the  ])eople  for  its  ol)ject, 
and  this  was  the  point  on  which  he  rested.  He 
had  no  concealment  in  any  of  his  opinions,  but 
he  ditl  not  choo.«e  to  be  catechised  respecting  his 
political  creed,  and  respecting  opinions  on  which 
the  house  was  neither  going  to  act,  nor  was  called 
ujion  to  act  at  all.  He  then  drew  an  odious  and 
stinging  comj)arison  or  jiarallel  between  Dundas 
and  Burke,  as  if  he  believed  that  Burke  had 
made  a  regular  bargain  with  Pitt,  and  wa9aV)out 
joining  him,  as  Hundashad  done  in  1783.  He 
had  once,  he  said,  been    thus   catechised    by    a 
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right  honoin-able  gentleman  (Dundas) ;  yet  the 
cateehiser  on  that  occasion  had  soon  after  joined 
another  ministry  to  su])port  the  very  measures 
he  then  deprecated.  Nothing  could  be  more 
hitter  tlian  this,  and  there  was  no  misunderstand- 
ing the  allusion  or  the  inference.  Returning  to 
the  great  cause  of  ditterence,  he  said,  were  he  to 
ilifier  from  his  right  honourable  friend  on  points 
of  history,  on  the  constitution  of  Athens  or  of 
Rome,  was  it  necessary  that  the  difference  should 
be  discussed  in  that  house  ?  Were  he  to  praise 
the  conduct  of  the  elder  Brutus,  and  to  say  that 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  was  a  noble  and 
])atriotic  act,  would  it  thence  be  fair  to  argue 
that  he  meditated  the  establisliment  of  a  consular 
government  in  this  country  ?  Were  he  to  re- 
|>eat  the  eidogium  of  Cicero  on  the  taking  off  of 
C?esar,  would  it  thence  be  deducible  that  he  went 
with  a  knife  about  him  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
some  great  man  or  orator?  Let  those  who  said 
that  to  admire  was  to  imitate,  show  that  there 
was  some  similarity  of  circumstances.  It  lay  on 
Ins  right  honourable  friend  to  show  that  this 
country  was  in  the  precise  situation  of  France  at 
the  time  when  the  revolution  began,  l^efore  he 
had  a  right  to  meet  his  argument;  and  then, 
with  all  the  obloquy  that  might  be  heaped  on 
such  a  dechiration,  he  would  be  ready  to  say  that 
the  French  revolution  was  an  object  of  imitation 
for  this  country.  He  then  spoke  contemptuously 
of  Burke's  book  on  the  subject,  wliich,  though  so 
recently  jniblished,  was  already  circulated  to  an 
unprecedented  extent,  and  producing  daily  more 
conversions  than  Burke  could  have  expected,  or 
than  tlie  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  revolution 
could  brook.  He  said,  as  plainly  as  words  could 
say  it,  that  Burke,  who  had  taken  infinite  pains 
to  inform  himself  of  every  particular,  had  wi'itten 
in  haste  and  in  ignorance  of  the  great  subject. 
He  had  hinted  something  of  tlie  same  sort  in  the 
house  before  now  ;  and  his  news]3a])er  champions, 
his  pamphleteers  and  essayists — with  one  or  two 
exce])tions,  a  most  ignorant,  ill-informed,  incom- 
petent crew — had  been  repeating  this  piece  of 
criticism,  and  accusing  the  admirably  informed 
Burke  of  gross  ignorance.  The  words  Fox  now 
used  were— "He  had  been  warned  by  high  and 
most  respectable  authority,  that  miiuite  discus- 
sion of  great  events,  ivithout  information,  did  no 
honour  to  the  pen  that  wrote  or  tlie  tongue  that 
spoke  the  words."  And  this  was  followed  by  an 
insolent  sneer.  If,  he  said,  tlie  committee  should 
decide  that  his  right  liononrable  friend  should  be 
permitted  to  pursue  his  arguments  on  the  French 
constitution,  he  would  quit  the  house;  and,  if 
some  friend  would  send  him  word  when  the  real 
clauses  of  the  Quebec  bill  were  to  be  discussed, 
he  would  then  return  and  debate  them.  After 
all  these  insults,  there  seemed  a  hollo\\  uess  and 


insincerity  when  he  returned,  perhaps  for  the 
mere  sake  of  consistency,  to  the  tone  of  compli- 
ment and  laudation.  He  said,  when  the  proper 
period  arrived  for  discussing  French  subjects, 
feeble  as  his  powers  were,  compared  with  those 
of  his  right  honourable  friend,  whom  he  must 
call  his  master,  for  he  had  taught  him  everything 
lie  knew  in  politics — as  he  had  declared  on  a 
former  occasion,  and  he  meant  no  conq^liment 
when  he  said  it — yet,  feeble  as  his  powers  com- 
paratively were,  he  should  be  ready  to  maintain 
the  principles  he  had  asserted,  even  against  his 
right  honourable  friend's  superior  eloquence. 
He  would  be  ready  to  maintain  that  the  rights 
of  man,  which  his  right  honourable  friend  had 
I'idiculed  as  chimerical  and  visionary,  were,  in 
fact,  the  basis  and  foundation  of  every  rational 
constitution.  He  next  proceeded  to  compare  the 
French  revolution  with  the  American,  and  to 
contrast  Burke's  conduct  on  this  and  on  that  oc- 
casion. Hei-e,  perhaps,  the  party  that  had  most 
reason  to  com]:)lain  was  George  Washington,  for 
being  put  on  a  level  with  La  Fayette  and  men 
like  him.  Fox  said,  during  the  American  war 
he  and  his  friend  had  rejoiced  together  at  the 
successes  of  a  Washington,  and  synqiathized  al- 
most in  tears  for  the  fate  of  a  Montgomery. 
From  his  right  honourable  friend  he  had  learned 
that  the  revolt  of  a  whole  people  must  have  been 
]>rovoked.  Such  had  at  tliat  time  been  the  doc- 
trine of  his  friend,  who  had  said  that  he  could 
not  draw  a  bill  of  indictment  against  a  Avhole 
people.  But  now  he  was  sorry  to  find  that  his 
right  honourable  friend  had  learned  to  draw  such 
a  bill  of  indictment,  and  to  crowd  it  with  all  the 
technical  epithets  which  disgraced  our  statute- 
book  ;  such  as  false,  malicious,  wicked,  by  the 
instigation  of  the  devil,  not  having  the  fear  of 
God  before  your  eyes,  and  so  forth.  He  con- 
cluded bj'  saying  that  he  had  said  more  than  he 
had  intended,  possibly  much  more  than  was  either 
wise  or  proper ;  but  if  his  sentiments  could  serve 
the  ministerial  side  of  the  house,  which  had  en- 
couraged the  discussion,  ajiparently,  in  order  to 
get  at  them,  they  had  acted  unnecessarily,  for 
they  might  know  him  and  his  sentiments  on 
every  subject,  without  forcing  on  anything  like 
a  difference  between  him  and  his  I'iglit  honom-- 
able  friend  ;  and  that  now,  having  heard  them, 
they  might  act  upon  them  as  they  thought 
proper. 

Here  Burke  rose,  and  commenced  his  reply  in 
a  grave  and  governed  tone,  observing  that,  al- 
though he  himself  had  been  repeatedly  called  to 
order  and  interrupted,  he  had  nevertheless  heard 
his  right  honournble  friend  with  perfect  compo- 
sure, and  without  attempting  the  least  interrup- 
tion. Yet  that  speech,  to  which  he  was  to  rejjly, 
was   perhaps   one   of  the  most  disorderly  ever 
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delivered  iu  that  bouse.  His  jmblic  couduct, 
words,  aud  writings  had  not  only  been  misrepi'e- 
sented  and  arraigned  iu  the  severest  terms,  but 
confidential  conversations  had  been  unfairly 
brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of  proving  his 
political  inconsistency.  Such  were  the  instances 
of  kindness  he  had  just  received  from  one  whom  he 
always  considered  as  his  warmest  friend,  but  who, 
after  au  intimacy  of  more  than  two  and  twenty 
years,  had  at  last  thought  proper  to  commence  a 
personal  attack  upon  him.  He  could  not  conceive 
that  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  accused 
of  having  written  and  spoken  without  informa- 
tion, and  without  the  support  of  facts,  manifested 
any  great  degree  of  tenderness  towards  him.  On 
the  subject,  however,  of  the  French  revolution, 
uninformed  as  he  might  be  supposed  to  be,  he 
had  not  the  least  objection  to  meet  that  right 
honourable  gentleman  hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to 
foot,  in  a  fair  and  temperate  discussion.  But 
this,  it  seemed,  was  not  the  ]irincipal  ground  of 
quarrel ;  he  w  as  accused  of  attemjjting  to  bring 
forward  a  discussion  of  French  ininciples,  in 
order  to  fix  a  stigma  upon  certain  rejniblicau 
opinions,  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
was  said  to  have  advanced  in  a  former  debate. 
This  charge  he  denied  in  the  most  jwsitive  terras. 
He  added  the  .startling  fact  that  Fox  himself  was 
no  stranger  to  his  intention  of  introducing  the 
subject  of  the  French  revolution  in  this  night'.s 
debate.  He  said  he  liad,  previously  to  the  last 
conversation  in  the  house  on  the  Quebec  bill, 
opened  to  the  right  lionourable  gentleman  very 
fully  and  particularly  the  plan  of  the  speech  in 
which  he  had  that  evening  been  iiiterrn])te(l ;  he 
had  explained  how  far  he  had  intended  to  go,  what 
limits  he  meant  to  impose  upon  himself.  This 
he  had  done  at  his  own  house,  from  wiience  they 
had  walked  down  together  to  that  house,  con- 
versing upon  the  subject  the  whole  way  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  had  then  indeed  dis- 
agreed with  him  in  opinion,  but  had  entered  into 
no  quarrel  witli  him;  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
rather  treated  him  with  confidence,  mentioning 
some  private  circumstances  of  a  ]>olitical  com- 
plexion to  which,  notwithstanding  what  had 
since  happened,  he  felt  no  inclination  to  allude. 
After  these  private  explanations  Burke  .said  he 
felt  it  to  be  an  imperative  duty  to  sj)eak  upon 
French  afTaii-s,  and  to  point  out  the  danger  of  ex- 
tolling upon  all  occasions  that  ])roposterous  edifice 
the  French  constitution.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  himself  termed  it  "the  most  stu- 
pendous and  glorious  edifice  of  lilierty  which 
had  been  erected  on  the  foundation  of  human 
integrity  in  any  time  or  country."  There  was  a 
secondary  motive,  of  a  more  personal  nature, 
which  had  indeed  some  little  inlluence  over  liim. 
He  had  been  accused  both  of  wiiting  aud  .s[)eak- 


ing  of  the  late  proceedings  in  France  rashly,  un- 
advisedly, ignorantly,  wantonly.  He  was  cer- 
tainly anxious  to  refute  this  charge  ;  but  at  the 
veiy  moment  when  he  was  about  to  produce 
facts  in  corroboi-ation  of  his  assertions,  blended 
with  private  iufoi-mation  and  respectable  author- 
ities, he  had  been  stopped  in  that  house  in  the 
most  unfair  and  disorderly  manner.  If  they  had 
permitted  him  to  have  continued  his  speech,  he 
would  have  shown  that  the  issue  of  all  that  had 
been  done  and  was  doing  in  France  could  never 
serve  the  cause  of  liberty,  but  would  inevitably 

I  tend  to  promote  tyranny,  oppression,  injustice, 
aud   anarchy.      But   what  principally    weighed 

!  with  him,  and  determined  him   in  his  present 

'  conduct,  was  the  danger  that  threatened  our  own 
goverament  from  practices  already  notorious  to 
all  the  world.  Were  there  not  political  clubs  in 
ever}'  quarter,  meeting  and  voting  resolutions  of 
an  alarming  tendency  ?  Did  they  not  correspond, 
not  only  with  each  other  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  but  with  foreign  countries?  Were 
there  not  Socinian,  Unitarian,  and  other  dissent- 
ing preachers,  ])reaching  from  tiieir  jndpits 
doctrines  which  were  dangerous,  and  celebrating 
at  their  anniversary  meetings  ])roc*edings  incom- 
patible with  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution? 
Did  they  not  everywhere  circulate,  at  a  great 

t  expense,  the  most  infamous  libels  on  that  con 
stitution  ?     He  apprehended  no  immediate  dan- 

'  ger;  at  present  we  had  a  king  in  full  power, 

!  possessed  of  all  liis  functions,  ministers  respon- 
sible for  their  conduct,  a  country  blessed  with  an 
opjiosition  of  great  strengtii,  a  conmion  people 
that  .seemed  to  be  united  with  the  gentlemen ; 
yet,  nevertheless,  there  was  cause  for  circumsjwc- 
tion,  for  in  France  there  were  :3()(i,<^^0  men  up  in 
arms,  who,  at  a  favourable  opportunity,  might  be 

;  happy  to  intermeddle  ;  and  besides,  some  season 
of  scarcity  and  tumult  might  an-ive,  when  the 

'  greatest  danger  was  to  be  dreaded  from  a  class  of 
people  who  might  now  be  termed  low  intriguers 
and  contemptible  clubbists.  He  again  adverted 
to  the  unkinilness  with  which  he  had  been  treated 
by  an  old  associate,  who  had  ripped  u]>  the  whole 
coui-se  and  tenor  of  his  ]niblic  and  ])rivate  life. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman,  after  fatiguing 
him  with  skirmishes  of  order,  whicli  were  won- 
derfully managed  by  the  light  infantry  of  his 
party,  then  bri>nght  down  ujion  him  the  whole 
strength  and  liea\'y  artillery  of  his  own  judg- 
ment, eloquence,  and  abilities.  In  carrying  on 
the  attack  against  him,  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  been  supported  by  a  corjis  of  well- 
disciijlined  troops,  expert  in  their  mananivres, 
and  obedient  to  the  word  of  their  commander! 
Here  Mr.  Grey  called  him  to  order,  saying  that 
it  was  disorderly  to  mention  gentlenien  in  that 
way,  and  to  ascribe  improper  motives  for  what 
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they  chose  to  do  iu  the  house.  It  has  been  be- 
lieved that  a  little  incident  wliich  had  occurred 
a  few  minutes  before  led  to  Burke's  remarks  on 
the  docility  of  a  part  of  the  Whig  camp,  and 
tlience  to  Mr.  Grey's  call  to  order.  Fox,  it  will 
be  remembered,  had  declared  he  would  leave  the 
house  if  Burke  were  permitted  to  continue  his 
discourse  on  French  aftairs.  While  Burke  was 
speaking,  Fox  quitted  his  seat  and  went  towards 
the  lobby.  He  was  only  going  to  get  some  re- 
freshment to  strengthen  his  inward  man ;  but 
his  party  thought  he  was  going  to  carry  his  threat 
into  execution,  and  quit  the  house  altogether ; 
and  fi-om  twenty  to  thirty  of  his  more  immediate 
friends  rose,  following  their  portly  leader,  and 
evanished  with  him.  After  Grey's  interruption, 
Burke,  much  agitated,  proceeded  to  remark,  that 
this  was  not  the  first  time  that  there  had  been  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  Fox  and  himself; 
that  lie  had,  indeed,  frequently  differed  with  that 
gentleman,  particularly  on  the  subjects  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  of  the  dissenters'  bill,  and  of 
the  royal  marriage  act ;  but  that  no  one  differ- 
ence of  opinion  had  ever  before,  for  a  single  mo- 
ment, interrupted  their  friendship.  He  alluded 
to  his  long  services  and  his  gray  hairs,  and  said, 
it  certainly  was  indiscreet  at  his  time  of  life  to 
provoke  enemies,  or  give  his  friends  occasion  to 
desert  him  ;  yet,  if  his  firm  and  steady  adherence 
to  the  British  constitution  placed  him  in  such  a 
dilemma,  he  would  risk  all,  and,  as  public  duty 
required,  with  his  last  breath  exclaim,  "Flee 
FROM  THE  French  Constitution  ! "  Here  Fox, 
who  had  returned  from  the  coffee-room  tq  his 
seat,  whispered  that  there  was,  that  there  could 
be  no  loss  of  friendship  between  them.  But 
Burke  replied,  Yes,  there  was !  He  knew  the 
price  of  his  conduct ;  he  had  done  his  duty  at 
the  price  of  his  friend — their  friendship  was  at 
an  end ! 

On  the  8th  of  April  a  finance  committee  was 
ajipointed  to  consider  and  report  the  amount  of 
the  public  income  and  expenditure,  during  the 
last  five  years,  or  since  1786,  when  a  select  com- 
mittee had  reported  on  the  subject.  The  pre- 
sent committee  gave  in  the  annual  income  at 
.£16,030,285,  and  the  expenditure,  including  the 
,£1,000,000  for  liquidating  the  national  debt,  at 
£15,969,178,  which  left  an  excess  of  the  income 
over  the  exj^enditure  of  £61,107.  On  the  18th 
of  May  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in  his 
account  of  the  state  of  the  finances,  referred  to 
this  report.  Sheridan  triumphantly  remarked 
that  the  report  showed  the  fallacy  of  the  estimate 
of  future  expenses  which  had  been  made  by  the 
committee  of  1786.  Pitt  replied,  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  expenditure  had  ai'isen  chiefly  from 
incidental  charges,  and  circumstances  which  it 
was  impossible  the  committee  of    1786  should 


have  foi-eseen.  Nevertheless,  Sheridan,  on  the 
3d  of  June,  moved  no  fewer  than  forty  resolu- 
tions, calculated  to  discredit  the  management  of 
the  finances,  and  to  show  how  much  better  care 
he  (Sheridan)  covild  have  taken  of  the  public 
money.  Of  this  tedious  series  the  greater  num- 
ber were  rejected  altogether,  and  others  were 
amended  according  to  data  laid  down  by  the 
minister  and  his  friends,  and  more  particularly 
by  Mr.  George  Hose,  now  one  of  Pitt's  closest 
friends.  Not  satisfied  with  rejecting  or  amend- 
ing all  Sheridan's  handiwork,  the  ministerialists 
brought  forwarcl,  sixteen  resolutions  of  their  own, 
which  all  went  to  prove  that  the  finances  had 
never  been  so  well  managed  before,  and  that 
there  was  every  prospect  of  keeping  the  expendi- 
ture far  within  the  limits  of  the  income,  and  of 
reducing  the  national  debt  at  the  same  time.  A 
wild  dream  this,  indeed,  to  be  entertained  on  the 
very  brink  of  the  French  revolutionary  war  !  In 
the  House  of  Lords  a  committee  for  inquiring 
into  the  state  of  the  finances  had  been  moved  for 
by  Lord  Eawdon,  on  the  30th  of  March ;  it  had 
been  opposed  by  Lord  Grenville  as  altogether 
unnecessaiy,  since  a  committee  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  the  mo- 
tion had  been  negatived  by  fifty -five  against 
twenty-three.  On  the  24th  of  May,  Dundas  laid 
a  very  flattering  account  of  the  state  of  the 
finances  iu  India  before  the  commons,  making 
it  appear  that  the  revenues  there,  amounting  in 
all  to  £7,000,000  sterling,  after  defraying  all  ex- 
penses, left  a  clear  surplus  of  nearly  £1,500,000 
per  annum.  On  the  10th  of  June  parliament  was 
prorogued  by  the  king  in  person.  His  majesty's 
speech  contained  nothing  noticeable  except  the 
avowal  that  he  was  not  as  yet  enabled  to  inform 
them  of  the  result  of  the  steps  which  had  been 
taken  with  a  view  to  the  re-establishment  of 
peace  between  Russia  a.nd  the  Porte. 

With  all  his  wisdom  and  rightness  of  atten- 
tion, Burke,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  had  put 
a  good  deal  of  his  excessive  enthusiasm  and  heat 
in  his  book  upon  the  French  revolution,  and  had 
cai-ried  out  some  of  his  conservative  principles  to 
a  length  which  justified  some  cavil  from  the 
friends  of  liberty,  and  even  from  such  of  them 
as  might  think  as  ill  of  the  phenomenon,  and  de- 
precate as  much  any  imitation  of  it,  as  he  did 
himself.  His  heat  and  violence  might  have  ex- 
cited violence  and  heat  iu  his  opponents,  although 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  such  provocation 
were  required  by  a  most  excitable  and  excited 
class  of  politicians,  who,  from  the  beginning,  had 
fallen  down  upon  their  knees  to  worship  the  re- 
volution, and  who  seemed  determined  never  to 
get  up  again  so  as  to  look  it  in  the  face  or  ex- 
amine its  real  complexion.  We  have  alluded  to 
the  fierce   war   carried   on   by  the    uewsjiapers 
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agaiust  the  Reflections;  but,  in  addition  to  these 
light  troops,  heavier  troops  took  the  field  under 
the  form  of  volumes  of  all  sizes  and  pamphlets 
of  the  most  truculent  description.  Nearly  every 
one  of  these  combatants  declared  that  Burke's 
book  was  a  flimsy  piece  of  rhetoric  and  fine  writ- 
ing, which  the  simplest  logician  might  tear  to 
pieces ;  but  the  tumultuous  numbers  in  which 
they  took  the  field,  and  the  fierceness  with  which 
they  all  gathered  round  this  single  isolated  foe, 
seemed  to  tell  a  very  different  story.  The  most 
noted  of  the  combatants  were  the  late  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  Thomas  Paine,  and  Dr.  Priestley. 

Mackintosh  was  at  that  time  a  very  young  and 
inexperienced  man — with  a  profession  andfortune 
all  to  seek — with  a  strong  turn  for  political  inqui- 
ries and  speculations,  with  a  good  deal  of  enthu- 
siasm, such  as  most  young  men  worth  anything 
possess,  for  abstract  notions  of  liberty  and  the 
perfectibility  of  man  through  improved  govern- 
ments and  institutions.  His  Vindicia:  Gal(ic(e, 
or  defence  of  the  French  revolution,  was  published 
in  the  mouth  of  April,  while  parliament  was  sit- 
ting, and  was  distinguished  amidst  a  rabble-rout 
by  the  beauty  of  its  language,  the  happiness  of  its 
illustrations,  and  its  gentlemanly  tone  It  im- 
mediately made  its  amial)le  author  famous ;  he 
was  ajiplauded  and  courted  by  all  tlie  Whigs  that 
.shared  the  sentiments  of  Fo.\  ;  and  his  essay  was 
ipioted  by  them  in  parliament  and  at  jiublic 
meetings.  Burke  himself  was  struck  with  some 
beauties  in  the  work,  and  jirobably  discovered 
that  a  little  time  and  a  little  more  study  and  ex- 
perience (for  Mackintosh  was  deficient  in  both 
these)  would  correct  what  was  wrong  in  principle, 
and  soften  wliat  was  extravagant  in  expression: 
lie  had  no  insult  toconi]>lain  of;  for  Mackintosh, 
instead  of  treating  him  as  Thoma.s  Paine,  Priest- 
ley, and  so  many  others  diil,  as  an  a])ostate,  a 
renegade,  and  scoundrel,  spoke  of  his  character 
and  motives  with  respect,  and  of  his  genius  and 
elegance  with  a  most  fervent  admiration.  What 
Burke  seems  to  have  foreseen  and  to  have  calcu- 
lated iipoii,  from  the  right-hearteduess  that  was 
in  this  young  writer,  speedily  came  to  pass;  the 
massacres  of  September,  and  the  other  atrocities 
that  so  crowiled  upon  one  another  in  Paris,  soon 
disenchanted  Mackintosh  of  the  French  and  their 
bloody  exjieriment.  He  began,  in  various  essaj-s 
'which  chiefly  aj)peared  in  the  Month! ij  Rerieic), 
to  retract  some  of  the  boldest  assertions  he  had 
made  in  the  Vindicia;  GaUico';  and  at  the  close 
of  that  great  man's  life,  he  entered  into  a  corres- 
pondence with  Burke,  which  would  have  ripened 
into  a  friendship,  if  Burke's  heart  had  not  been 
broken,  and  his  hours  numbered.'  In  a  short 
time   longer    Mackintosh's   recantation    became 

•  See  letter  written  in  December,  IT'.iC,  as  given  in  the  Lift  of 
Sir  Jama  Mackintofli,  by  las  so:i. 


\  much  broader,  increasing  exactly  in  proportion 

■  with  his  experience  and  calm  study;  and  he  was 

ready  to  declare  "democracy  the  most  monstrous 

of  all  governments,  because  it  is  impossible  at 

once  to  act  and  to  control;  and  consequently,  the 

I  sovereign  power  in  such  a  constitution  must  be 

left  without  any  check  whatsoever."     If  he  had 

been  cooler,  or  better  informed  of  what  was  really 

passing,  the  progress  of  the  French  revolution, 

i  which  was  utterly  hopeless  in  April,  1791,  ought 

to  have  carried  this  conviction  to  his  mind  before 

he  wrote  the  Vindicice  Gallicce;  but,  like  so  many 

other  men  of  far  maturer  years,  he  had  indulged 

the  hope  that  the  revolution  would  correct  its 

j  own  vices.     At  the  short  peace  of  Amiens,  in 

1803,  when  Mackintosh  ])aid  a  visit  to  Paris,  he 

found  that  his  book  was  better  known  than  he 

then  wished  it  to  be,  and  that  his  recantation 

was  not  known  at  all.    To  some  Frenchmen  who 

complimented  him  on  his  Vindicice  Gallicce,  as 

j  the  best  defence  of  their  revolution,  he  replied 

I  — "Gentlemen,  you  have  so  completely  refuted 

my  arguments  I — Messieurs,  vous  m\tvcz  si  lien 

refute  r 

A  very  different  assailant  was  that  incurable 
democrat  Thomas  Paine,  whose  coarseness  and 
violence  iiad  been   materially  increased   by  his 
residence  in   Paris,  by  his  frequenting  the  gal- 
leries of  the  iussembly,  and  the  hall  of  the  Ja- 
j  cobins,  and  by  the  French  citizenship  which  had 
I  been  conferred,  or  was  about  to  be    conferred 
I  upon  him.   The  man  had  become  almost  as  rabid 
'  as  Marat.     lie  exhausted  his  knowledge  of  the 
j  English  language  in  finding  terms  of  opprobrium 
\  and  reproach  to  heap  ujioii   Burke,  although,  ia 
the  course  of  his  ]>eripatetic,  discontented,  com- 
;  f(;rtles3  existence,  he  had  t;isted  largely  of  the 
,  elegant  hosititality  of  Beaconsfiild,  and  had  re- 
ceived many  favoui-s  which  a  better  man  would 
i  never  have  forgotten,  even  in  the  rage  of  con- 
troversy and  the  madness  of  liberty  and  equality. 
Starting  with  the  projiositioii  that  the  cause  of 
the  French   ))eople  was  that  of   all  Europe,  or 
rather  that  of  the  whole  world,  and  that  nothing 
was  wanted  to  make  a  heaven  upon  earth  but  an 
immediate  and  univei-sal  imitation  of  the  Frencli 
revolution,  Paine  accused  Burke  of  high  treason 
against  human  nature  for  attemj)ting  to  check  its 
progi-ess  and  rej)udiate  its  ]irincii>les.     The  mo- 
tives, he  said,  were  as  base  as  the  design  was 
atrocious  ;  for  Burke  had  received,  or  was  to  re- 
ceive a  pension  from  the  liberty-hating  court  of 
England  for  his  book,  and  for  his  equally  abo- 
minable speeches  in  parliament.     Because  Burke 
had  taken  the  most  liberal  side  on  the  question 
of  the  American  revolution,  which  resembled  the 
I  French  one  scarcely  more  than  water  resembles 
I  blood,  Paine  held  that  he  was  bound  to  sujiport 
1  everv  revolution  or   insurrection  against  kings 
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and  priests  and  nobles  that  an}'^   people  might 
choose  to  make,  and  that  his  not  supporting  the 
French  revolution  proved  him  to  be  the  meanest 
of  turncoats,  the  blackest  of  a]iostates.     He  also 
held  that  Burke,  tlie  man  most  filled  with  know- 
ledge of  any  of  his  time,  was  labouring  to  stop 
the  progress  of  knowledge,  to  restore  the  dark- 
ness aixl  barbarity  of  the  feudal  ages,  to  reduce 
the  people  of  England  to  the  condition  of  serfs, 
to  the  state  of  beasts,  "  to  eat  straw,  as  in  Hano- 
ver  or   in   Brunswick."      He   compared    Burke 
most  disadvantageously  with  La  Fayette.    "How 
dry,  barren,  and  obscure,"  said  he,  "is  the  source 
from  which  Mr.  Burke  labours !     And  how  in- 
effectual, though  gay  with  flowers,  are  all  his  de- 
clamation and  his  argument,  compared  with  the 
clear,  concise,  and  soul-animating  sentiments  of 
the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  !''    Like  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  great  man's  assailants,  this  half-edu- 
cated, vulgar-minded  writer   accused   Burke  of 
ignorance  and  incom])etence,  of  a  total  want  of 
the  higher  reasoning  faculties,  and,  in  short,  of 
being  capable  of  nothing  but  an  inflated,  over- 
ornamented  rhetoric.     He  was  quite  sure  that 
Burke  had  no  idea  of  principles  in  contemplating 
governments.      Li  describing  with  an  iindying 
eloquence,  and  in   woi'ds  that  are  engraven  on 
every  heart,  the  fate  of  the  fair  Marie  Antoinette, 
Burke  had  deplored  that  the  age  of  chivalry  was 
gone.     Paine  taxed  this  as  being  very  ridiculous, 
saying — "When    we    see   a   man    dramatically 
lamenting,  in  a  publication   intended  to  be  be- 
lieved, that  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone!  that  the 
glory  of  Europe  is  extinguished  for  ever!  that  the 
unbotight  grace  of  life,  if  any  one  knows  what  it 
is,  the  cheap  defence  of  nations,  the  nurse  of  manly 
sentiment  and  heroic  enterprise,  is  gone!  and  all 
this  because  the  Quixote  age  of  cliivalry  nonsense 
is  gone — what  opinion  can  we  form  of  his  judg- 
ment, 01'  what  regard  can  we  ])ay  to  his  facts? 
In  the  rhapsody  of  his  imagination,  he  has  dis- 
covered a  world  of  windmills  ;  and  l)is  sorrows 
are,  that  there  are  no  Quixote*  to  attack  them. 
But  if  the  age  of  aristocracy,  like  that  of  chivaliy, 
should  fall — and  they  had  originally  some  con- 
nection— Mr.  Burke,  the  trumpeter  of  the  oi'der, 
may  continue  his  parody  to  the  end,  and  finish 
with  exclaiming,  'Othello's  occxipation's  gone!'" 
The  republican  party  in  England — if  we   can 
call  by  that,  or  by  any  other  fixed  name,  a  con- 
fusion of  theorists,  disaffected  sectarians,  disap- 
pointed Whigs,  and  discontented  murmurers — 
considered  this  rude  and  crude  piece  of  reasoning 
as   a   master-piece   of    hunian    intelligence   and 
genius,  and  as  a  complete  refutation  of  the  so- 
j)histry  and  all  other  parts  of   the  Reflections; 
and  such  of  them  as  could  meet  at  public  dinners 
were  accustomed  to  drink  the  toast— "Thanks  to 
Mr.  Burke  for  the  discussion  he  has  produced ! " 


Fox  himself,  it  is  said,  was  loud  in  his  ap])]ause 
of  Thomas  Paine  and  his  Rights  of  Man.     Other 
individuals,  who  would  have  had  still  more  to 
lose  than  Fox  and  the  noble  family  to  which  he 
belonged  by  any  practical  illustrations  of  Paine'.s 
French  theories,  not  only  perused  the  book  with 
ecstasies  of   delight,  but  contributed  to  get  up 
cheap  editions  of  it,  and  to  scatter  it  over  the 
country,  as  if  to  teach  the  people  of  England  the 
Avay  they  ought  to  go — as  if  to  invite  them  to  cut 
the   throats  of   their  patriotic  instructors,   and 
make  an  equal  division  of  the  land  and  of  all  that 
was  upon  it.     But  the  book  itself,  without  any 
such  high  pati'onage,  and  Avithout  the  recommen- 
dation of  societies  and   clubs  that  boasted   of 
loi'ds  for  their  presidents  and  members  of  ])arlia- 
ment  for  their  vice-presidents,  seemed  well  fitted 
to  make  its  own  way  among  the  uninformed  ami 
less  fortimate  classes  of  society.     It  appealed  di- 
i^ectly  to  their  passions  and  their  supjiosed  in- 
terests ;  it  was,  in  good  part,  written  with  very 
considerable   power;   its   arguments  seemed    as 
clear  and  simple  as  the  first  rule  in  arithmetic, 
and  its  coarseness  was  but  a  recommendation  the 
more  to  coarse  and  vulgar  minds.     The  wonder 
is  that  it  did  not  produce  more  impression  than 
it  did;  and  particularly  as  some  of  the  correctives 
adopted  by  government  were  injudicious  in  the 
extreme,  and  calculated— as  all  petty  jiersecutions 
are  —  to   promote   rather   than   check    the  evil. 
Mackintosh's  Vmdicife  Galliece  had  not  been  half 
so  well  suited  to  the  vulgar  taste,  and,  though  it 
ran  through  several  editions,  its  circulation  was 
far  inferior  to  that  of  the  Rights  of  Man.     But 
the  Reflections  carried  along  with  them  the  vast 
majoi'ity  of  the  better  educated  classes,  and  they 
certainly  contained  a  pabulum  more  suited  to 
English  natures  in  general,  at  that  time,  than  the 
foreign  nutriment.     The  real  disciples  of  Paine, 
either  among  the  poorer  orders  or  the  midille 
classes,  were  at  no  time  very  numei-ous.' 

Joseph  Priestley,  who,  like  Dr.  Price  and  some 
other  preachers  of  that  class,  waged  the  contro- 
versy not  merely  through  the  press  but  also  fi'om 
the  ]3ulpit,  was  a  Socinian  or  Unitarian  minister 
settled  in  the  manufacturing  town  of  Birmingham. 
His  best  fame  depended  then,  and  will  ever  de- 
pend, on  his  devotedness  to  natural  philosophy, 

'  Burke  himself  has  given  wliat  we  consider  a  tnie  anil  correct 
character  of  Paine  and  his  book  :— "He  is  utterly  incapable  of 
comprehending  Ids  suljject.  lie  has  not  even  a  moderate  portion 
of  learning  of  any  kind,  lie  has  learned  the  iiutrumenfal  part 
of  literature— a  .«///;<-  and  a  method  of  disposing  of  his  ideas— 
without  having  ever  made  a  previous  preparation  of  study,  or 
tliinking,  for  the  use  of  it.  Junivji,  and  other  sharply  penned 
libels  of  our  time,  have  fimiished  a  stock  to  the  advent\irer  in 
composition,  wliicli  gives  wliat  they  wTite  an  air  (and  but  an  air) 
of  art  and  skill ;  but  as  to  the  rest,  Paine  possesses  nothing  more 
than  what  a  man  whose  audacity  makes  him  careless  of  logical 
consequences,  and  his  total  want  of  honour  makes  indifferent 
to  political  consequences,  can  vei-y  easily  write."— Litter  to  Sir 
}Villiam  Smith. 
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and  on  the  experiments  and  discoveries  lie  made 
in  it.  When  the  workl  shall  have  forgotten  the 
bold  sectarian,  who  was  far  from  being  disposed 
to  grant  that  toleration  to  others  which  he  claimed 
for  himself  and  for  his  infinitesimal  sect,  and  the 
rash  and  somewhat  unscnipidous  politician,  they 


Dr  Joseph  Pri esti.ey.— Fiimi  a  print  by  Hollouny, after  ArtAud. 

will  rememl)er  with  respect  and  admiration  the 
experimentalist — the  chemist  that  unlocked  some 
of  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  ojiened  the  way  to 
great  and  important  discoveries.  In  treating  of 
a  season  that  was  fiery  hot,  and  when  all  classes, 
or  nearly  all  classes  of  jioliticians  and  writers 
seemed  to  lose  the  best  of  our  national  attributes, 
calmness  and  modenvtion,  we  wnuhl,  with  all  our 
heart,  endeavour  to  preserve  the  balance  of  the 
strictest  impartiality,  and  we  trust  it  is  alien  to 
our  nature  to  carp  at,  or  lightly  to  disparage  a 
man  of  science  and  genius.  But,  after  a  perusal 
of  some  of  his  writings,  ])olemical  and  political 
(few  ever  look  into  them  now  or  know  the  sjiirit 
that  is  in  them),  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  Priestley,  even  before  this  violent  and  excit- 
ing season,  hail  })roved  himself  a  dogmatic  contro- 
vei-sialist,  an  intemperate  disputant,  and  a  man 
that  would  risk  the  peace  of  society  for  a  dogma 
of  his  own,  or  for  the  insane  purpose  of  enforcing 
the  .speculative  oj>inion9  of  his  almost  invisible 
minority  upon  the  majority.  Horace  Walpole 
said  of  him  that  he  wanted  a  Papal  power  ;  and 
the  wit  is  scarcely  too  severe.  In  his  controversy 
with  Gibbon,  the  historian,  who,  whatever  he  was 
besides,  was  a  good-natured  person  and  a  gentle- 
man, Priestley  conducted  himself  in  a  manner  to 
disprove  his  claim  to  be  either  one  or  the  other. 
Tn  his  polemical  di.'^cussions,  even  with  his  friend 
I>r.  Price,  he  was  neither  gentle  nor  charitable; 


and  no  Pope  of  Rome  could  have  spoken  more 
contemptuously  of  other  churches  or  faiths  than 
he  wrote  and  habitually  spoke  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  of  all  sects  or  modifications  of  sects 
that  diflFered  from  his  own,  which  was  in  good 
part  a  sect  of  his  own  making,  and  of  which  he 
was,  in  very  truth,  the  pontifex  maximus.  His 
disciples  describe  him  as  "  the  grand  restorer  of 
the  ancient  Unitarian  system,  maintained  at  the 
era  of  the  Reformation  l)y  Socinus  and  other 
learned  men  of  the  Polish  or  Cracovian  school," 
and  as  the  vindicator  of  "  the  genuine,  unadulte- 
rated doctrine  of  primitive  Christianity."  He 
regarded  all  civil  establishments  of  Christianity, 
and  all  connections  between  church  and  state,  as 
crying  abuses  and  barriers  to  the  propagation  of 
truth — by  which  truth,  to  apply  Home  Tooke's 
analysis  of  the  word,  he  meant  simply  what  he,. 
Dr.  Jose])h  Priestley,  trowed.  But  at  various 
periods  of  his  life  he  had  trowed  or  believed  in 
very  different  niannei-s,  reversing  the  ordinarv 
process,  and  believing  less  and  less  as  he  grew  in 
yeai"s ;  and  the  great  and  rajdd  transitions  in  his 
own  creed  ought  to  have  moderated  his  zeal  in 
enforcing  his  present  belief  or  conviction  upon 
others.  He  had  lately  held  a  long  and  terrible 
controversy  with  Dr.  Horeley,  who  had  been  pro- 
voked by  one  of  his  many  publications,  and  had 
taken  the  field  as  a  champion  of  the  Established 
chuivh,  and  with  far  more  heat  than  was  deco- 
rous, although  assuredly  Priestley  had  no  right 
to  reproach  him  on  that  account.  In  the  month 
of  January  of  the  present  year,  1701,  Priestley 
declared  to  his  friend  Dr.  Price,  who,  he  says 
rejirnachfully,  had  meddled  but  little  with  the 
Established  church, that  he  "had  longsince  drawn 
the  sword  and  thrown  away  the  scabbard,  and 
was  very  easy  about  the  consequences."' 

This  surely  was  not  language  becoming  the 
apostle  of  primitive  Christianity:  this  sentiment 
was  even  adverse  to  toleration,  and  the  fii-st  prin- 
ciple and  foundation  of  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
teaching  love  unto  all  men,  and  even  nnto  foes. 
It  were  magnanimous,  it  were  wiser  and  better, 
fi>r  men  to  act  otherwise  ;  but  in  these  matters, 
when  a  jireacher  and  teacher  of  doctrines  odious 
to  the  vast  majority  hoists  the  black  flag  and  cries 
no  quarter,  he  must  expect  at  the  very  least  some 
liard  knocks.  Priestley  must  have  foreseen  the 
consequences,  though  perhaps  not  their  full  ex- 
tent, when  he  boa-'ted  that  he  was  so  ea.sy  about 
them.  He  had  contrived  before  this,  by  expres- 
sing doubts  concerning  the  immateriality  of  the 
sentient  principle  in  man,  to  obtain  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  unbeliever  in  revelation.*     Like  Price, 


'  Letter  fhim  Birmiujrham.  dated  January  27,  1791. 

^  This  w.os  by  and  through  hia  "  Intrrnluctory  Dissertation"  txT 
H.\rt!ey'9  Obsfrrations  on  Man,  ]>ublislieti  in  1775.  Matters 
were  not  much  mended  by  his  Uiter  publications.     In  17S2  he 
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lie  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  exulting  in 
the  French  revolution,  and  he  did  not  abate  a 
jot  of  his  admiration  with  the  progress  of  the 
j)henomenon.  At  a  moment  when  the  excite- 
ment was  at  the  highest,  he  published  his  "  Fa- 
miliar Letters  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Birmingham, 
in  refutation  of  several  Charges  advanced  against 
the  Dissenters  and  Unitarians  by  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Maihin,"  in  which  his  ironical  .style  gave  great 
offence  even  to  the  popidace,  who  were  very  loyal 
and  very  orthodox.'  The  personal  populai-ity  of 
George  III.  had  kept  on  the  increase  throughout 
the  kingdom ;  and ,  taking  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  there  probably  never  was  a  time  when 
England  was  in  so  high  a  roj^alist  humour  as  at 
the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution.  Events 
and  circumstances,  not  unassisted  by  exertions 
]iurpo&ely  made,  gave  somewhat  of  fanaticism  to 
this  feeling;  but,  after  all,  the  feeling  was  as  pure 
and  quite  as  rational  as  the  contemporary  fanati- 
cism of  liberty  and  equality.  Long  before  the 
excitement  of  politics  was  superadded  to  the  ex- 
citement of  religious  controversy,  Priestley  had 
become  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  the  Birming- 
ham people.  The  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
liad  paid  a  very  proper  compliment  to  the  scien- 
tific merits  of  Priestley  in  electing  him  an  hono- 
rary member  of  their  body;  and  he  maintained 
a  correspondence  with  several  of  those  men  of 
science  and  literature  who  had  put  themselves 
foremost  in  the  revolution,  and  who  were  labour- 
ing to  bring  about  a  republic  without  that  titular 
king  which  as  yet  they  retained.  Other  incen- 
tives, besides  his  own  strong  political  sympathies, 
were  not  wanting  to  set  the  ready  pen  of  Priestley 
agoing  against  the  Reflections.  Besides  some 
strong  things  said  in  parliament  against  Price, 
Ki])])is,  Towers,  and  other  dissenting  ministers, 
including  Priestley  himself,  who  had  made  such 
use  of  "  the  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic,"  Burke  had 
fallen  upon  old  Price  in  his  book,  and  had  given 
him  a  terrible  mauling — such  a  mauling,  indeed, 
that  Price,  happening  to  die  soon  after  the  ap- 
])earauce  of  the  Reflections,  was  said  to  have  been 
killed  by  it,  although  his  fourscore  years  seemed 
to  make  death  a  very  possible  accident,  without 
attributing  it  to  mere  pen  and  ink.  Before  the 
murderous  book  had  been  long  in  existence, 
Priestley  put  forth  his  "  Letters  to  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable Mr.  Burke,  on  his  Reflections  on  the 
Revolution  in  France."     Though  professing  a  re- 


had  produced  his  History  of  the  Corruptions  of  Christianity,  in 
which  he  had  treated  all  churches  as  congeries  of  selfisloness  and 
inifiuity.  The  Dutch  took  the  book  so  much  to  heart,  tliat  in 
the  city  of  Dort  tliey  caused  it  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman. 

•  In  these  Familiar  Letters,  Priestley,  assuming  the  prophetic 
tone,  announced  the  speedy  triumph  and  establishment  of  Uni- 
tirianism  which  the  inhabitants  of  Birmingham  considered  as 
something  almost  synonymous  with  atheism. 
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gard  for  the  English  constitution,  Priestley  ap- 
plauded all  that  was  doing  in  France  as  super- 
eminently just  and  wise,  and,  with  very  little 
periphrasis,  recommended  an  imitation  of  those 
performances.  Mankind,  he  said,  were  every- 
where opening  their  eyes  to  the  nature  and  uses 
of  government,  and  consequently  the  whole  of 
the  Gothic  feudal  sy.stem,  embracing  matters 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  was  beginning  to 
shake  to  its  foundation,  producing  a  tremor  and 
a  convulsion  that  must  be  felt  in  every  state  in 
Europe.  He  attempted  to  repay  with  interest 
the  sarcasms  of  Burke,  but  his  periods  had  little 
of  Burke's  pungency.  Many  other  things  in  the 
book  would  have  inflamed  the  Birmingham  mind, 
which  was  getting  as  hot  as  a  furnace,  against  a 
man  or  writer  not  otherwise  obnoxious ;  but,  as 
coming  from  Priestley,  who  had  incurred  so  long 
a  score  of  grudges  and  spites,  it  roused  all  the 
angriest  passions.  He  was  told  in  anonymous 
letters  to  look  to  himself,  as  such  an  enemy  to 
church  and  state,  as  such  a  deist  or  atheist  would 
not  long  be  tolerated  in  a  town  into  which  he  had 
introduced  nothing  but  dissension  and  discord. 

In  this  state  of  feeling  in  Birmingham,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  Priestley's  friends  resolved  to 
celebrate  with  a  dinner  and  toasts,  speeches  and 
songs,  the  14th  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the 
taking  of  the  Bastille.  A  few  days  before  this 
appointed  feast  a  printed  hand-bill  was  circulated 
through  the  town,  to  act  like  a  challenge  and  de- 
fiance to  the  hot  church-and-king  citizens  and 
ill-dwellers.  It  bore  no  signature,  and  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  people  at  large.  It  was  as  fol- 
lows : — "  My  countrymen,  the  second  year  of 
Gallic  liberty  is  nearly  expired.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  third,  on  the  14th  of  this 
month,  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  every 
enemy  to  civil  and  religious  despotism  would 
give  his  sanction  to  the  majestic  common  cause 
by  a  public  celebration  of  the  anniversary.  Re- 
member that  on  the  14th  of  July,  the  Bastille, 
that  'high  altar  and  castle  of  despotism,'  fell! 
Remember  the  enthusiasm  peculiar  to  the  cause 
of  liberty  with  which  it  was  attacked  !  Remem- 
ber that  generous  humanity  that  taught  the  op- 
pressed, groaning  under  the  weight  of  insulted 
rights,  to  save  the  lives  of  oppressors !  Extin- 
guish the  mean  prejudices  of  nations,  and  let 
your  numbers  be  collected  and  sent  as  a  free-will 
offering  to  the  national  assembly.  But  is  it  pos- 
sible to  forget  that  your  own  parliament  is  venal  ? 
your  ministers  hypocritical?  your  clergy  legal 
oppressors?  the  reigning  family  extravagant? 
the  ci'own  of  a  certain  great  personage  becoming 
every  day  too  weiglity  for  the  head  that  wears 
it?  —  too  weighty  for  the  people  who  gave  it? 
your  taxes  partial  and  excessive  ?  your  represen- 
tation a  cruel  insult  upon  the  saci'ed  rights  of 
310 
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propex-ty,  religion,  and  freedom?  But  ou  the 
14th  of  this  month  prove  to  the  political  syco- 
phants of  the  day  that  you  reverence  the  Olive 
Branch ;  that  you  will  sacrifice  to  public  tran- 
quillity till  the  majority  shall  exclaim,  The  peace 
of  slavery  is  ivorse  than  the  war  of  freedom! 
Of  that  moment  let  tyrants  beware."  The  people 
of  Birmingham  believed  that  this  paper  pro- 
ceeded from  the  dissenters  and  republicans  that 
had  appointed  to  feast  at  the  tavern  on  the  14th; 
but  Priestley  and  these  individuals  affirmed  that 
it  had  been  wi'itten,  printed,  and  distributed  by 
some  bigot  or  bigots  of  the  church-and-state  party 
in  order  to  make  mischief  and  interrupt  their 
celebration. 

On  the  appointed  day,  about  eighty  persons 
assembled  at  Dadley's  Tavern,  to  commemorate 
the  French  I'evolution ;  and  the  magistrates  and 
a  number  of  the  church-and-state  inhabitants  at 
the  Swan  Tavern,  to  drink  long  life  to  the  Eng- 
lish constitution.  Pi-iestley  did  not  attend.  The 
landloi'd  or  the  company  had  procured,  to  be  set 
upon  the  table,  three  figui-es  :  one  a  medallion  of 
the  king  encii'cled  with  glory,  another  an  emble- 
matical figure  of  British  liberty,  and  tlie  third 
an  emblematical  figure  of  Gallic  slavery  break- 
ing its  chains.  Either  through  ignorance  or  de- 
sign (or  it  might  be  through  some  defect  of  tlie 
Birmingham  ai'tist)  a  spy  of  the  loyal  mob,  who 
got  admittance  into  tlie  room,  reported  out  in 
the  street  that  the  revolutionists  had  cut  off  the 
king's  head  and  placed  it  on  the  table !  The 
toasts  which  are  said  to  have  been  really  drunk 
began  with  the  "King  and  Constitution,"  and 
were  by  no  means  exceptionable,  or  even  ridicu- 
lous, except  the  second  on  the  list,  "The  National 
Assembly  and  patriots  of  France,  whose  virtue 
and  wisdom  have  raised  20,000,000  from  tlie 
meanest  condition  of  despotism  to  the  dignity 
and  hapjnness  of  freemen."  But  out  of  doors  it 
was  rumoured,  and  believed  by  the  people,  that 
their  first  toast  was  "  Destruction  to  the  present 
government,  and  the  king's  head  upon  a  char- 
ger." And,  in  the  language  of  a  newspaper  re- 
porter, "  no  sooner  had  this  treasonable  toast  been 
made  known  to  the  people,  than  loyalty,  swift  as 
lightning,  shot  through  their  minds,  and  a  kind 
of  electrical  patriotism  animated  them  to  instant 
vengeance.  They  rushed  into  this  conventicle  of 
treason,  and,  before  the  second  course  was  well 
laid  upon  the  table,  broke  the  windows  and 
glasses,  pelted  and  insulted  these  moflern  refor- 
mers, anil  obliged  them  to  seek  for  safety  in  im- 
mediate flight."'  But  according  to  less  rhetori- 
cal and  more  reliable  authority,  the  "electrical 
patriotism"  was  not  quite  so  sudden  in  its  action, 
the  orthodoxy  of  Dadley,  the  keei)er  of  the  tavern, 
acting  as  a  non-conductor.     Some   persons  of 
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better  condition  cried  out  to  the  dirty  little  boj's 
that  were  piping  "Church  and  King  I  "and  be- 
ginning to  throw  stones,  "  Don't  break  Dadley's 
windows:  he  is  a  churchman."  And  it  appears 
that  it  was  not  during  the  dinner,  but  some  hours 
after,  when  most  of  the  company  had  sejiarated, 
that  some  of  the  mob  broke  into  the  tavern  in 
search  of  Dr.  Priestley,  who  had  not  dined  there.- 
"They  wanted,"  they  said,  "to  knock  the  powder 
out  of  Dr.  Priestley's  wig ! "  A  well-conditioned 
townsman,  zealous  for  church  and  state,  smiled 
his  assent  to  the  proposition  ;  and  it  is  said  that 
the  ultra-loyal  magistrates,  who  had  been  dining 
at  the  "Swan"  (it  ought  to  have  been  at  the 
Goose)  close  at  hand,  huzzaed  "  Church  and  King !" 
and  waved  their  hats  in  the  air,  "which  inspired 
fresh  vigour  into  the  mob,  so  that  they  verily 
thought,  and  often  declared,  they  acted  with  the 
approbation  at  least  of  the  higher  powers,  and 
that  what  they  did  was  right."  There  appeal's 
to  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  worshipful  magis- 
trates and  their  friends  had  over-heated  their  ex- 
cessive loyalty  by  too  much  drink  at  the  "Swan;" 
and  that  the  recollection  of  old  grudges  urged 
them  to  pat  the  mob  on  the  back,  neither  fore- 
seeing nor  wishing  for  the  very  serious  conse- 
quences that  followed  to  the  good  town  of  Bir- 
mingham. No  doubt  they  wished  to  see  the 
powder  knocked  out  of  Priestley's  wig,  and  a 
meeting-house  or  two,  in  which,  according  to 
their  conceptions,  treason  had  been  preached, 
knocked  down  or  otherwise  destroyed  ;  but  there, 
no  doubt,  they  wished  the  rioting  to  cease.  The 
result,  however,  was  a  long,  destructive,  and  very 
disgraceful  riot.  On  that  night  the  new  build- 
ing where  Priestley  preached  on  Sundays  was 
demolished  and  burned,  :vs  was  also  the  old  meet- 
ing-house. 

When  the  old  meeting-house  was  burning  fast 
to  the  gi'ound,  the  mob  marched  away,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half,  to  Priestley's  dwelling-house,  at 
Fair  Hill.  The  doctor  and  his  family  had  fled; 
but  his  house,  the  whole  of  his  valuable  library, 
and  more  valuable  collection  of  apparatus  for 
philosophical  experiments,  together  with  some 
manuscript  works  and  notes,  on  which  he  placed 
a  high  value,  and  all  the  furniture,  were  plundered, 
burned,  or  destroyed.  This  finished  the  work 
of  the  night  of  the  14th  of  July.  But  ou  the 
following  morning,  the  rabble  of  the  town— being 
joined  by  the  woi-st  rabble  of  a  very  indifferent 
neighbourhood,  by  miners  and  foundei-s,  by 
workei*3  in  iron  and  in  brass,  by  the  Amazon 
nail  -  makei-s  of  AValsall  and  all  that  district, 
where  the  fair  sex  still  work  at  the  anvil,  and 
by  strong-armed  women  from  other  parts — re- 
newed their  destructions  and  depredations  to  the 
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tune  of  chui'cli  and  king!  They  were  armed 
■with  bhidgeons  and  carried  terror  wherever  they 
appeared,  for  there  was  no  military  force  in  the 
town,  and  the  stupid  magistrates  knew  not  what 
to  do.  About  the  hour  of  noon  a  body  of  men, 
women,  and  children  mixed,  and  about  1000 
strong,  attacked  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Ryland 
at  Easy  Hill.  "Every  room,"  says  Hutton,  "  was 
entered  with  eagerness  ;  but  the  wine-cellar,  in 
which  were  wines  to  the  amount  of  .£300,  with 
ferocity.  Here  they  regaled  till  the  roof  fell  in 
with  the  flames,  and  six  or  seven  of  them  lost 
tlieir  lives."  Mr.  Ryland  had  not  been  at  the 
anniversary  dinner;  but  he  was  a  dissenter,  and 
a  friend  of  Priestley,  and  probably  the  odour  of 
his  well-filled  wine-cellar  contributed  as  much 
as  anything  else  to  bring  upon  him  the  visitation 
of  these  drunken  royalists.  In  fact,  the  love  of 
tirink  and  the  maddening  effects  of  liquor  were 
at  the  bottom  of  nearly  all  this  mischief,  from 
tirst  to  last.  But  even  in  the  madness  of  intoxi- 
cation this  rude  rabblement,  furnished  by  some 
of  the  worst  districts  in  the  country,  gave  proof 
that  they  wei'e  of  English  breed  ;  for  though  they 
had  for  many  hours  the  whole  town  and  neigh- 
boui'hood  at  their  mercy,  and  talked  about  knock- 
ing on  the  head  the  enemies  to  church  and  state, 
they  shed  not  a  drop  of  blood,  nor  ever  appear 
to  have  really  thought  of  shedding  any.  A 
French  mob,  in  the  like  circumstauces,  would 
not  have  got  so  drunken,  but  they  would  have 
butchered  at  least  some  of  the  victims  of  their 
fury.  The  tumult,  after  raging  four  days,  was 
suppressed  without  bloodshed  by  the  arrival  of 
five  troops  of  light  dragoons. 

These  Birmingham  riots  were  sad  and  dis- 
graceful enough,  but  it  requires  gi-eat  ignorance 
or  a  stupendous  impudence  to  assei-t,  as  is  done 
by  one  of  Priestley's  discijjles  in  politics  and  in 
religion,  that  they  were  "far  worse,  indeed,  than 
any  disorders  which  had  as  yet  occurred  in  the 
jjrogress  of  the  French  revolution."'  The  liber- 
ality of  the  doctor's  friends  and  adinirei-s  more 
than  made  up  for  his  pecuniary  losses:  his  brother- 
in-law  gave  him  an  annuity  of  .£200  a  yeai-,  and 
made  over  to  him  the  sum  of  ,£10,000 ;  but  as 
the  money  was  invested  in  the  French  funds, 
it  may  be  doubted,  notwithstanding  the  deep 
sympathy  which  Frenchmen  professed  for  him, 
Avhether  he  ever  got  much  of  it.  He  also  re- 
covered by  law  compensation  for  damages  to  the 
amount  of  £3098.  Nor  was  Priestley  without 
other  consolations.  He  jmblished  pamphlet  after 
pamphlet  to  exhibit  his  wrongs  and  to  attribute 
them  all  to  the  infernal  malice  and  preconcerted 
designs  of  a  bigoted,  intolerant  clergy,  and  a  set 
of  selfish  slaves,  who  were  ready  to  barter  for 
gold  or  distinctions,  or  the  smiles  of  a  court,  the 


birthright  of  all  Englishmen.'^  He  occupied,  at 
least  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  party,  the  enviable 
and  honourable  position  of  a  martyr;  and,  be- 
sides numerous  other  testimonials,  condolences, 
and  most  flattering  compliments,  he  received 
from  his  French  brethren  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  who  called  him  their  "most 
illustrious  associate,"  a  letter  brimful  of  compli- 
ments and  generous  sympathy.  This  letter  was 
written  by  uo  less  a  man  than  Condorcet,  who 
was  at  this  time  secretary  to  the  academy,  and 
who  was  soon  after  one  of  the  leading  republi- 
cans in  the  national  convention.  In  a  very  short 
time  Priestley  published  the  letter  to  the  world, 
together  with  addres.ses  from  the  committee  of 
dissenters  at  Birmingham,  from  the  members  of 
the  new  meeting-house,  from  the  young  people 
belonging  to  his  congregation  at  Birmingham, 
from  the  congregation  of  Mill  Hill,  Leeds,  where 
he  had  once  officiated,  and  from  the  Protestant 
dissenters  in  Great  Yarmouth,  from  the  Philo- 
sophical Society  at  Derby,  &c.,  &c.  Condorcet,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  expressed  himself  very 
strongly.  *'  You  ai-e  not  the  first  friend  of  libert}'," 
wrote  this  scientific  secretary,  "against  whom 
tyrants  have  armed  the  very  people  whom  they 
have  deprived  of  their  rights.  ...  At  this 
present  moment  a  league  is  formed  throughout 
Europe  against  the  general  liberty  of  mankind  ; 
but  for  some  time  jiast  another  league  has  ex- 
isted, occupied  with  pro]:)agating  and  with  de- 
fending this  liberty,  without  any  other  arms  than 
those  furnished  by  reason;  and  these  will  finally 
triumph  !  It  is  in  the  necessary  order  of  things 
that  error  should  be  momentary  and  truth  eter- 
nal. Men  of  genius,  supported  by  their  virtuous 
disciples,  when  ].>laced  in  the  balance  against  the 
vulgar  mob  of  corrupt  intriguers — the  instru- 
ments or  the  accomi)lices  of  tyrants — must  at 
length  prevail  against  them.  The  glorious  day 
of  universal  liberty  will  shine  upon  our  descend- 
ants, but  we  shall  at  least  enjoy  the  aurora." 
[We  shall  presently  see  the  sort  of  aurora  it  was 
that  Condorcet  enjoyed.]  This  letter  from  a 
zealot  of  the  revolution,  with  the  other  matter 
which  Priestley  printed  so  rapidly,  was  not  likely 
to  allay  the  storm  which  had  been  raised.  He 
seized  every  opportunity  of  contrasting  the 
bigotry  and  misery  of  England,  and  the  enlight- 
ened toleration  and  haj^piness  of  France.  In  the 
preface  to  the  first  of  his  appeals  he  said  : — "  How 
different  are  the  spectacles  that  are  now  exhi- 
bited in  France  and  in  England  !  Here  bigotry 
has  been  fostered,  and  has  acquired  new  strength. 
There  it  is  almost  extinct.     Here  the  friends  of 


-  In  the  second  of  his  appeals  to  the  public,  which  was  pub- 
lished early  in  the  following  year  (1792),  he  pretty  directly  ac- 
cused Burke  of  being  one  of  the  promoters  or  originators  of  tho 
persecution  he  had  endured. 
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the  Estaljlishmentare  Inirning  the  meeting-houses 
of  the  dissenters,  with  all  the  rage  of  crusaders ; 
while  in  Paris  one  of  the  churches  has  been  pro- 
cured by  the  Protestants."  To  keep  up  and  in- 
crease the  irritation  of  these  blisters,  fresh  ad- 
dresses and  condolences  poured  in  from  France 
upon  Priestley,  who  published  a  proud  list  of 
them  all,  while  he  or  his  friends  published  many 
of  the  peppery  documents  at  full  length.  A  few 
days  after  Condorcet's  letter,  the  Jacobins  of 
Lyons  wrote  him  an  address,  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed, in  rapid  succession,  by  other  addresses 
from  the  Jacobins  of  Nantes,  from  the  Jacobins 
of  Marmande  on  the  Garonne,  from  the  Jacobins 
of  Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  from  the  Jacobins  of 
Toulouse,  and  from  the  Soci6te-Mere — the  great 
genetrix  and  nursing-mother  of  them  all— in  tlie 
Hue  St.  Honore,  at  Paris.  As  a  climax,  the 
national  convention,  almost  as  soon  as  it  met, 
nominated  Priestley  a  citizen  of  the  French  re- 
public. 

The  public  mind  was  in  a  most  excited  state 
when  the  trials  of  some  of  the  Birmingham  rioters 
who  had  been  apprehended  came  on.  As  the 
circuit  was  at  liand,  the  prisoners  had  not  long 
to  wait.  Of  five  of  them  who  were  tried  at  the 
assizes  for  "Worcestershire,  on  the  '22d  of  August, 
for  offences  committed  7iear  Birmingliam,  only 
one  was  convicted.  But  of  those  tried  at  the 
Warwick  assizes  on  the  25th,  four  received  sen- 
tence of  death.  Those  who  had  suffered  in  their 
property,  and  all  those  who  sympathized  so  deeply 
with  Priestley,  maintained  that  there  ought  to 
liave  been  a  good  many  more  convictions;  that 
the  trial  was  unfair,  or  at  least  tliat  the  jury  was 
all  cho.sen  from  among  the  high-church  party. 
But  if  they  had  taken  some  of  the  sturdy  ])arti- 
sans  of  the  other  side,  we  really  believe — so  in- 
flamed were  both  parties— that  they  would  l)ave 
fought  in  the  jury-box,  and  would  never  have 


agreed  in  any  one  verdict ;  and  if  they  had  taken 
them  all  from  that  opposite  party,  who,  gi-eat 
philanthropists  as  they  were,  had  no  notion  of 
secondaxy  punishments,  but,  in  their  vengeance, 
a  most  decided  taste  for  gibbets  and  halters, 
there  would  have  been  such  a  black  list  of  con- 
victions as  had  not  been  seen  in  Warwick  for 
many  a  day.  But,  besides  the  advantage  of  the 
one-sidedness  of  the  jury,  the  rioters  had  in  their 
favour  nearly  the  whole  strength  of  public  opin- 
ion in  those  parts,  and  many  witnesses  who, 
believing  that  the  original  motive  of  their  conduct 
was  a  good  and  loyal  one,  were  probably  not 
over-scrupulous  as  to  what  they  swore,  in  order 
to  screen  them  and  get  them  off".  It  could  also 
be  proved,  upon  better  evidence,  that  several  of 
these  rioters  had  previously  been  inoffensive, 
well-conducted  men,  and  that  they  had  only  been 
excited  by  their  own  inward  belief  that  Priestley 
and  his  friends  were  sworn  enemies  to  the  king 
and  church.  Besides  all  this,  there  was  the 
favoural)le  confusion  of  great  numbers,  the  con- 
tratlictory  evidence  of  the  illiterate  witnesses  for 
the  prosecution,  and  the  common  flaw.s  in  indict- 
ments, when  drawn  up,  as  these  had  been,  in  a 
hurry,  and  upon  loose  testimony.  And,  after  all, 
it  is  a  difticult  and  odious  and  agonizing  task  to 
select  out  of  so  gi-eat  a  number  a  few  men  for 
examples.  Previously  to,  and  even  during  the 
trial,  when  a  reaction  of  sympathy  might  have 
been  expected,  the  sufferei's  from  the  riots  anfl 
their  witnesses  were  publicly  abused  and  threat- 
ened in  the  streets  of  Birmingham  and  Warwick, 
where — as  in  many  other  places — the  favourite 
toast  of  the  church-and-king  party  was— "May 
every  revolutionary  dinner  be  followed  by  a  hot 
supper  I"  Although,  including  the  man  convicted 
at  Worcester,  five  rioters  were  sentenced  to  death, 
only  three  were  hanged,  the  othei-  two  receiving 
his  majesty's  free  pardon. 
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Progress  of  the  Freiicli  revolution — The  sermcnt  cirique — Tlie  attacks  on  the  church  thre.aten  to  produce  a  civil 
war — Covenant  of  the  Jacobins  for  the  supin-ession  of  their  enemies — Establishment  of  the  Societe  Fraternelle 
— Violence  of  the  Jacobins  against  the  priests— Decree  issued  by  the  national  assembly  against  the  clergy — 
They  are  compelled  to  emigrate — Contests  between  the  church  and  the  popular  infidelity — Marat  and  his 
ferocious  journalism — Riot  at  Vincennes  —  It  is  quelled  by  La  Fayette  — Treatment  of  the  royalists  who 
repaired  to  the  Tuileries — La  Fayette  again  interposes — His  account  of  the  proceeding — Marat's  counter-state- 
ment— The  event  called  the  "Day  of  I'oiguards" — Cause  of  the  title — Character  of  Mirabeau — His  indecisive 
attempts  to  restore  the  monarchy — His  last  illness  and  death — His  unfitness  to  arrest  the  career  of  revolution 
— The  king  denounced  for  harbouring  priests  in  the  Tuileries — He  resolves  to  keep  Easter  at  St.  Cloud — A 
riot  at  his  departure — He  is  compelled  by  the  mob  to  remain  in  the  Tuileries — Contradictory  accounts  of  the 
event — Louis  XVI.  complains  to  the  national  assemlily  of  the  insult — Unsatisfactor3'  answer  of  the  president 
— La  Fayette  persuaded  to  resume  the  command  of  the  national  guard — Attacks  against  him  by  the  Cordeliers 
and  Marat — Proposal  of  Prudhoranie  for  the  abolition  of  royalty — Changes  iu  the  names  of  the  streets  of 
Paris — Growing  influence  of  the  Cordeliers — The  Jacobins  e.stablisli  their  Journal  des  Debuts — The  king  and 
bis  family  resolve  on  flight — His  ho})es  of  a  restoration  by  a  coalition  of  European  sovereigns — The  King  of 
Sweden  sends  Count  Fersen  to  aid  the  escape  of  Louis— The  Emperor  of  Austria's  preparations  to  reinstate 
the  fugitives — Escape  of  Louis  XVI.  and  bis  family — The  proclamation  lie  leaves  behind  him  at  his  departure 
— His  list  of  the  injuries  he  had  endured — Proceedings  in  the  Parisian  clubs  at  the  king's  fligl)t— La  Fayette 
denounced  in  the  Jacobin  club  as  a  traitor  to  the  people — The  king  arrested  at  \'arennes  and  brought  back  to 
Paris— His  rough  reception  at  his  return — Effects  of  anguish  upon  the  queen — The  Marquis  de  Bouille's 
threatening  letter  to  the  national  asseuibly. 


EVERTING  ouce  more  to  the  lead- 
ing subject,  we  turn  to  the  start- 
ling events  iu  France — or  to  the 
aurora  of  French  libex'ty.  It  was 
soon  seen  that  the  courage  of  the 
majority  of  the  clergy  had  not  been 
over-rated  by  Miiury,  and  that  the  forcible  exact- 
ing of  the  serment  civique  would  lead  to  a  civil  war, 
at  least  iu  a  part  of  France.  Before  matters  had 
come  to  thio  extremity  with  the  clergy,  Louis 
XVI.,  as  a  really  scrupulous  Catholic,had  written 
to  Rome  for  the  opinion  and  advice  of  Pius  VI. 
The  pope's  opinion  was  opposed  to  the  plans  and 
determinations  of  the  assembly,  and  therefore 
the  liberal  Archbishop  of  Vienne,  minister  for 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  the  equally  liberal  Arch- 
bishop of  Bordeaux,  keeper  of  the  seals,  into 
whose  hands  it  fell,  had  kept  it  for  a  long  time 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  king.  But  neither 
the  strong  opinion  of  the  pontitf  of  the  Catholic 
world,  nor  the  sentiments  of  the  F)-ench  hier- 
archy, among  whom  were  many  individuals  that 
he  revered,  could  be  permanently  kept  from  the 
knowledge  of  Louis  ;  and  his  own  firm  con- 
viction gave  him  courage  to  withhold  for  some 
time  the  royal  assent  to  the  civil  constitution  of 
the  clergy,  and  to  the  forced  serment  civique, 
which  was  a  part  of  it.  At  one  time  he  is  eveu 
said  to  have  declared  that  he  would  rather  die 
than  be  a  party  to  the  destruction  of  the  estab- 
lished church  ;  and,  as  he  studied  ver}  attentively 


the  history  of  our  Charles  I.,  he  may  have  thonght 
of  acting  with  the  Church  of  France,  as  that 
prince  had  done  in  his  last  days  by  the  Anglican 
church.  But  Louis  had  none  of  the  boldness  of 
Charles  1.  ;  and  even  on  this  point,  where  his 
feelings  and  principles  were  perhaps  stronger 
than  upon  any  other,  he  was  incapable  of  any 
steadiness  of  purpose.  He  was  not  born  to  be  a 
voluntary  martyr.  Day  after  day  the  majority 
of  the  assembly  were  thrown  into  transports  of 
rage  by  the  rece])tion  of  protests  against  the  civil 
constitution  of  the  clergy,  and  by  the  positive 
refusal  of  some  prelates,  cures,  and  other  priests 
to  take  the  serment  cioique.  This  hardiiiood  was 
attributed  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  king.  To  extort 
compliance  through  terror,  the  Paris  patriots 
made  an  emeutc,  and  a  terrible  uproai-,  under  the 
windows  of  the  apartment  of  the  j^oor  weak  pri- 
soner of  the  Tuileries,  who  then  gave  his  assent. 
On  the  24th  of  January,  the  Jacobins  of  Paris 
had  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to  defend  with 
their  fortunes  and  their  blood  every  citizen  who 
should  have  the  coui-age  to  devote  himself  to  the 
denunciation  of  traitors  to  the  country,  by  which 
tliey  understood  all  men  that  entertained  dif- 
ferent opinions  from  their  own.  The  decree  to 
tins  effect — for  the  Jacobins  made  decrees  like 
the  assembly^was  unanimously  adojjted,  as  was 
also  the  resolution  tliat  copies  of  it  should  be 
sent  to  the  affiliated  societies  in  all  yjarts  of 
France,  iu  order  that  they  might  bind  themselves 
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by  the  same  oath — an  oath  which  would  have 
suited  the  oi'igiual  assassins  of  the  Old  Man  of 
the   Mountain.      The   president,   on   the   night 
when  all  this  was  deci-eed  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore, 
was  Victor  Broglie,  ex-count,  and  father  of  the 
Jate  Duke  de  Broglie ;  and  one  of  the  secretai-ies 
was   Alexandre   Beauharuais,   ex-  viscount,  the 
first  husband  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte's  first  wife, 
."Josephine,  Empress  of  the  French.'      The  im- 
mediate effect  produced  by  the  infernal  vow  and 
covenant  was  a  red-hot  persecution  against  all 
unsworn  priests.     Mirabeau  had  proclaimed  in 
the  assembly  that  those  priests  who  would  not 
take  the  oath,  and   that  gave  up  their  livings, 
places,  and  appointments,  were  not  to  be  treated 
or  considered  as  culpable ;  but  the  Jacobins  and 
the  unbelieving  mobs,  and  the  dastardly  majority 
of  the  assembly  itself,  determined  to  consider 
them  as  suspect.    [This  terrible  word  was  already 
m  use,  and  equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  proscrip- 
tion ;   but  the  champions  of  the  riglits  of   man 
and  the  zealots  of  liberty  and  equality  went  on 
improving,  until  soupgonne  d'etre  suspect — suspec- 
ted of  being  suspected — had  the  same  force,  and 
was  a  common  term.]     At  this  time  also  another 
democratic  club  started  into  existence,  in  aid  of 
the  Jacobins,  to  which  it  was  to  serve  as  a  sort 
of  seminary  or  preparatory  scliool.     This  club  of 
the  people,  called  "  Socicte  Fraternelle, "  held  its 
meetings  in  the  section  of  Enfans  Rouges,  or  Red 
Boys,  and  had  for  its  first  jiresident  M  Tallien, 
a  leading  member  of  the  Jacobins,  lately  a  com-  [ 
positor  in  a  printing-office,  but  now  the  editor  ' 
of  a  journal,  and  destined  to  be,  for  a  time,  a  j 
sort  of  dictator  in  France,  and  one  of  the  first 
patrons  of  young  Napoleon    Bonajiarte.      This  I 
Societ6  Fiaterneile  especially  undertook  to  ex-  ' 
plain,  in   an   easy   and   familiar   manner,  to  the 
jiopulace  of  Paris,  the  decrees  and  other  proceed-  ! 
ings  of  tlie  national  assembly  ;  and  they  admitted 
to  their  discussions,  free  ot  expense,  all  citizens  ' 
and  citizenesses,  with  all  their  children  that  had 
attained  the  age  of  twelve  years.      "Such  estab-  ! 
lishments,'"  says  an  ap]n-oving  jouriudist, ''  which 
cannot  be  too  much   encouraged,  are   the   best  ! 
arms  to  op|)Ose  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  priests  ' 
and  the  insidious  practices  of  ]iretended  devotees." 
The  French  historians  most   in  vogue  at  the 
present  day  can  see  nothing  to  oondemn  in  these 
methods  of  constitutionalizing  the   church,  and 
very  little  to  regret  in  the  atrocities  that  ensued 
in  consequence.     Thiers,  indeed,  can  find  nothing 
to  blame,  excejit  "the  violence"  of  Abbe  Maury, 
and  that  too,  "with  the  ordinary  intolerance  of 
these  gentlemen,"  he  hints  was  all  feigned,  or  a 
noisy  pretence  to  excite  the  people  against  the 
assembly  and  liberty.     His  account  of  the  trans- 
action  is  glaringly   unfair — unfair   in   omission 
'  HUt.  Partemenl. 


and  unfair  in  commission : — either  he  has  not 
read  the  reports  of  the  debates,  and  the  de- 
crees themselves,  or  he  has  intentionally  falsified 
their  meaning  and  import.  Thiers  starts  with 
the  principle  that  he  will  not  be  excited  in  nar- 
rating what  took  place,  and  that  he  will  be  angry 
with  no  man  or  men,  or  parties  ;  and  he  so  far 
adheres  to  the  latter  part  of  his  principle  as  not 
to  lose  his  temper  at  any  atrocity  or  rascality 
whatsoever,  provided  only  it  be  committed  by 
or  for  the  revolution.  He  hands  his  Jacobin 
scoundrels  across  the  stage  one  after  the  other 
with  all  the  politesse  of  a  courtier  or  master  of 
the  ceremonies  of  the  old  regime ;  and  he  dis- 
misses nearly  every  one  of  them  with  the  assur- 
ance that  he  has  done  his  best  according  to  the 
light  of  his  own  reason  and  conscience,  and  that, 
if  he  have  in  some  respects  done  amiss,  his  evil 
doings  have,  in  the  end,  and  the  gi-eat  result, 
been  productive  of  good.  In  these  matters  he  is 
an  optimist,  a  very  Pangloss,  for  in  revolutionism 
all  is  for  tiie  best.  But  when  a  priest  is  strug- 
gling for  his  church,  a  noble  for  his  order,  a  king 
for  his  crown,  Thiers'  suavity  is  by  no  means  so 
perfect ;  and  liere  his  affected  moderation,  his 
under-toned,  half  -  whispered  malice  and  spite, 
his  inuendoes  and  cavils  are,  by  several  degrees, 
more  revolting  than  the  openly  blurted,  loud- 
thundering  malice  of  othei-s.* 

A  good  many  country  cures  who  had  conformed 
and  taken  the  oath  soon  repented  and  retracted, 
declaring  they  had  been  misled.  These  repent- 
ants  were  seized  by  the  municipalities  or  other 
branches  of  tlie  civil  power,  and  thrown  into 
prison.  Their  martyrdom  or  their  suffeiings 
have  jirobably  been  exaggerated ;  but  there  is 
little  reason  to  doubt  that,  wherever  the  Jacobins 
were  in  force,  and  religious  feeling  very  low — 
and  this  was  the  case  in  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  France — these  jwor  priests  were  treated  with 
great  barbarity.  As  Mirabeau  had  proclaimed 
that  every  priest  that  took  the  oath,  and  then 
abjured  it,  would  be  highly  criminal,  the  assem 
bly  presently  issued  its  decree  against  all  such 
retractations,  ordering  that  all  such  priests  should 
be  immediately  deju-ived  of  their  appointments, 
arrested,  and  punished  as  rebels  to  the  law  and 
[  traitors  to  the  nation  This  teirible  decree  gava 
'  a  fresh  impulse  to  emigration  ;  shoals  of  priests 
I  crossed  the  Alps,  the  Rhine,  or  the  ocean,  ami 
there  was  soon  not  a  country  in  Europe  but  had 
its  quota  of  Frencli  bishops,  abbes,  and  cures,  all 
penniless,  and  all  desi>erate.  England  had  her 
full  share,  or  more  than  her  share ;  and  be  it  re- 
I  raembered  to  her  honour,  that  in  spite  of  the  dif- 
ference  in  faith,  and  the  still  lingering  dread  of 
Popeiy,  she  gave  a  kinder  and  a  more  generous 

'      '  See  almost  any  chapter  or  jvige  of  M   Thiere'  //trfory  0/  tht 
I  Revolution. 
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reception  to  these  expatriated  priests  than  they 
met  with  in  any  other  countries,  including  the 
most  Catholic  of  all.  But  in  -La  Vendee,  which 
was  now  getting  into  a  blaze  from  end  to  end,  in 
some  parts  of  tlie  south,  and  in  several  remote 
cantons  in  other  quai'ters  of  the  kingdom,  where 
the  people  still  believed  what  their  fathers  and 
tiieir  priests  had  taught  tliem,  and  retained  a 
strong  attachment  to  the  pastors  who  had  been 
born  among  them  and  had  lived  among  them  all 
the  days  of  tlieir  lives,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  carry 
the  decrees  of  the  assembly  into  execution  :  here 
many  of  the  extruded  clergy  remained  undis- 
turbed for  a  long  time,  and  in  preaching  about 
the  persecution  of  the  church  they  revived  or 
gave  fresh  strength  to  the  people's  old  attach- 
ment to  their  kings.  Nor  did  they  fail  to  repre- 
sent the  new  constitutional  clergy,  who  never 
said  mass  without  wearing  the  tri-colour  sash 
over  their  albs,  as  heretical  intruders,  who  would 
be  damned  in  the  next  world  for  their  brief  tri- 
umph in  this.  On  the  other  side,  the  sermentes 
treated  the  insermentes  as  rebels  and  traitors  that 
ought  to  be  hanged.  Both  parties,  like  every 
other  faction  or  power,  or  would-be  power,  in 
France,  appealed  to  the  people,  to  the  masses, 
who  were  indeed  courted  on  every  side,  as  the 
sovereigns  of  the  day.  The  unsworn  clergy  tried 
to  make  fanatics  of  them,  and  the  revolutionists 
to  make  atheists  of  them,  which  the  philosophes 
had  in  good  part  done  before  the  revolution 
began.  As  the  latter  party  monopolized  all  the 
powers  of  the  state,  and  all  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  as  they  had  a  wonderfully  complete  ma- 
chinery in  their  clubs,  as  they  had  disciples  and 
propagandists  quite  as  fanatic  for  the  rights  of 
man  as  any  priest  could  be  for  the  dogmas  of  his 
church,  as  newspapers,  novels,  tales,  obscene 
anecdotes,  and  smutty  songs,  which  contained  the 
cream — nay,  the  sum  and  substance — of  the  philo- 
sophy, moral  and  political,  they  wished  to  in- 
culcate, were  lighter  reading,  and  pleasanter  to 
the  national  taste,  than  seiunons  or  pastoral 
letters,  bishops'  mandamuses  and  parish  priests' 
appeals — which,  moreover,  could  not  be  printed 
or  circulated  without  great  difficulty  and  danger 
— it  could  scarcely  be  doubtful  which  side  would 
make  the  most  progress.  The  papers  which  the 
extruded  clergy  addressed  to  the  faithful  were 
chiefly  printed  abroad,  smuggled  across  the  fron- 
tiers and  distributed  in  secret  by  a  few  zealots 
and  a  few  unsworn  priests,  who  remained  dis- 
guised and  concealed  near  their  old  homes,  to  say 
mass  and  perform  the  other  offices  of  religion  to 
such  portions  of  their  flock  as  were  too  scrupulous 
to  attend  the  intruding  priests  in  the  parish 
chui'ches.  In  the  capital  the  scrupulous  and  de- 
vout hired  the  church  of  the  Theatin  monks,  who 
had  been  suppressed  like  all  tlie  other  monastic 


orders,  and  they  engaged  priests  who  had  not 
taken  the  oath,  to  officiate  for  them  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  their  consciences.  They  claimed 
that  liberty  of  conscience  which  had  been  pro- 
mised even  to  Jews  and  Mahometans,  and,  as 
their  jiriests  were  free  from  any  engagement,  and 
exercised  no  public  functions  paid  by  the  state, 
the  laws  or  decrees  of  the  assembly  had  no  hold 
on  them.  The  assembly  assented  to  the  reason- 
ableness of  these  pi"opositions,  and  granted  the 
Theatin  Church  a  guard  from  the  city  militia  to 
protect  those  within  in  their  hours  of  worship ; 
but  the  assembly's  master,  the  Paris  mob,  would 
not  brook  this  monstrous  toleration ;  they  broke 
into  the  church  in  spite  of  the  guard,  or — which 
is  just  as  probable — wdth  the  consent  and  en- 
couragement of  the  guard  ;  they  insulted  and 
threatened  with  the  lanterne  the  devout  old  ladies 
and  gentlemen  that  more  regularly  attended  that 
place  of  worship,  and  they  made  it  as  dangerous 
to  go  to  the  Theatins  as  it  had  been  to  go  to  the 
Monarchic  Club.  That  club,  by  the  way,  in  con- 
sequence of  Barnave's  denunciation  in  the  assem- 
bly, was  forcibly  suppressed  a  month  or  two 
later  by  Mayor  Bailly  and  his  municipals,  who 
said  that  it  was  a  nuisance,  and  the  cause  of  ex- 
citing the  people  to  daily  riots.  Even  so  went 
this  Gallic  liberty,  and  thus  far  and  much  farther 
had  it  gone  when  Priestley  and  others  were  wor- 
shipping it  in  England. 

One  of  the  oracles  of  the  French  people  was 
now  the  notorious  Marat,  a  diseased  wretch,  who 
conducted  a  journal,  in  which  insurrection  and 
assassination  were  constantly  recommended  as 
the  only  sure  means  of  establishing  freedom  and 
the  rights  of  man.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution  the  people  had  been  excessively  prone 
to  suspicion  ;  and  now  Marat  was  maddening 
them  into  cruelty,  by  exciting  their  fears.  He 
was  every  day  telling  them,  in  language  more  or 
less  plain,  that  if  they  did  not  butcher  the  aris- 
tocrats and  the  priests,  they,  and  their  wives, 
and  their  children  would  be  butchered  by  them. 
While  in  this  temper  the  slightest  incident  was 
enough  to  drive  the  Parisian  mob  into  a  fury. 
Such  authority  as  La  Fayette  and  Mayor  Bailly 
had  ever  possessed  over  them,  was  now  com- 
pletely lost.  Marat  had  pointed  out  both  the 
general  and  the  mayor  as  fitting  subjects  for  the 
lanterne. 

On  the  28th  of  Febiniary,  a  day  or  two  after 
Marat  had  given  some  dark  hints  respecting  re- 
pairs begun  at  Vincennes,  a  report  was  suddenly 
spread  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  that  the 
court — the  miserable  court  who  were  prisoners 
themselves — were  going  to  shut  up  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  and  all  his  family,  together  with  all  the 
true  patriots  of  the  assembly,  in  the  donjon. 
Forthwith  all  that  faubourg,  whose  glory  it  was 
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to  have  l)een  the  demolishers  of  the  Bastille, 
poured  forth  ou  the  road  to  Vinceunes  to  demo- 
lish the  donjon  likewise.     They  had  been  in  in- 
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siirrection  a  day  or  two  before,  for  the  purpose 
of  burning  the  gates  and  barriers  of  Paris,  where 
the  octroi  or  duty  on  provisions  was  exacted,  so 
that  they  had  their  pikes  and  clubs  all  ready  for 
action.  A  part  of  the  national  guai'ds  of  tlie 
district,  under  that  burly  small-beer  brewer  San- 
terre,  marched  after  them,  but  it  was  to  assist, 
not  to  hinder  them  in  their  work  of  demolition. 
The  municipality  of  Vin- 
cennes  and  a  few  otliccvs  on 
tlie  spot  represented  that 
the  reason  why  the  fortress 
was  imdergoing  a  slight 
repair  was,  that  it  might 
serve  to  relieve  of  some  of 
their  inmates  the  ]n-isons 
of  Paris,  which  wei'e  so 
crammed  as  to  give  seriou.s 
apprehensions  that  pestilen- 
tial disorders  might  bi-eak 
out  among  them  and  spread 
through  the  city.  They  also 
added  that  the  repairs  had 
been  ordered  by  the  na- 
tional assembly  itself,  in  a 
decree   sanctioned    by   the 

king.  But  all  was  of  no  use:  the  St.  Antoine 
men  drove  away  the  masons  and  other  work- 
men, seized  their  sledge-hammers,  crowbars, 
and  other  implements,  broke  into  the  fortress, 
and  threw  out  of  the  windows,  or  broke  to 
pieces,  everything  they  found  therein.  They 
then  proceeded  to  demolish  the  building  itself, 
beginning  with  a  parapet,  for  the  walls  of  the 


tower,  though  old,  were  discouragingly  strong. 
The  terrible  noise  that  these  faubourg  men  had 
made  in  taking  their  departure  from  Paris  had 
been  heard  all  over  that  city,  and  had  ci-eated  an 
universal  alarm,  for  very  few  knew  the  object  they 
had  in  view.  La  Fayette  was  summoned  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  instructed  by  the  munici- 
pality to  march  after  the  insurgents  as  fast  as 
he  could,  with  the  more  respectable  part  of  his 
I  national  guard.  The  hero  of  two  worlds  was 
j  presently  on  his  white  charger,  and  before  long, 
in  front  of  the  donjon  of  Vinceunes,  with  several 
thousands  of  his  militia,  both  horse  and  foot,  and 
not  without  some  light  artillery  capable  of  grape- 
shot,  at  his  back.  Close  by  the  old  tower  he 
I  found  Santerre,  with  his  faubourg  militiamen, 
looking  complacently  on  the  havoc  the  mob  were 
making.  He  rode  up  to  hira  and  ordered  him 
to  fire  upon  those  rascals.  "  Mr.  General,"  said 
the  broad-faced  brewer,  "those  are  the  men  that 
took  the  Bastille!"  La  Fayette  then  applied  to 
the  magistrates  of  Vinceunes  to  issue  some  neces- 
sary orders,  and  to  a.ssist  him  in  arresting  some 
of  the  rioters;  but  these  worshipful  personages 
i-efused  to  co-operate  in  any  way  whatsoever. 
The  general,  therefore,  took  the  whole  duty  upon 
him.self ;  and,  after  some  hard  blows  given  and 
received,  but  miraculously  without  any  recourse 
to  firearms,  the  i-espectabilities  of  the  national 
guard  succeeded  in  clearing  the  donjon,  and  in 
taking  about  sixty  of  the  demolishers  ]>risoners. 
Eetracing  his  steps  to  Paris  with  these  captives 
in  his  train,  he  found  the  gates  of  the  Faubourg 


The  L'onjon  of  Vincexses. — From  a  jn-.in  ..nir  .humi.  i.-... 

St.  Antoine  shut  and  barred  in  his  face.  He 
threatened  to  blow  them  open  with  cannon-ball 
and  gunpowder;  and  thus  obtained  an  entrance. 
Several  shots  were  fired  at  liim  and  the  officers 
of  his  staff;  and  as  he  rode  through  the  faubourg 
a  very  deadly  attemjit  was  made  upon  the  legs 
of  his  white  charger,  in  the  view  of  bringing 
hoi-se  and  rider  to  the  gi-ouud  together. 
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lu  the  morniug,  as  La  Fayette  was  starting 
eastward  for  Viiicennes,  a  good  many  devoted 
royalists  went  westward  to  the  Tuileries  to  offer 
their  very  useless  services  to  the  king,  believing, 
as  they  said,  and  as  appears  really  to  have  been 
the  case,  that  the  insurrection  was  to  become 
general,  and  that  the  life  of  the  sovereign  was 
to  be  attemi^ted.  These  royalists,  gentlemen  all, 
and  apparently  all  crazed,  began  to  arrive  at  the 
palace  about  noon,  or  shortly  after ;  but,  if  we 
guess  rightly  in  a  confusion  of  contradictory  ac- 
counts, it  was  not  till  towards  evening  that  their 
numbers  excited  any  notice  or  suspicion.  It  is 
said  that  they  had  been  admitted  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  palace  by  different  doors,  having 
tickets  of  admission  from  the  Duke  de  Ville- 
(pier  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  household ;  but 
many  of  them  must  have  had  what  were  called  in 
court  language  les  petites  entrees,  which  would 
render  unnecessary  any  such  tickets  or  smuggling 
in.  The  national  guards  doing  duty  that  day  at 
the  Tuileries  were  the  salaried  Centre  Grenadiers, 
the  terrible  ex -Gardes  Frangaises.  It  is  said 
that  reports  reached  these  desperate  fellows  that 
La  Fayette  had  not  only  been  fired  at  but  had 
been  killed  on  his  return  from  Vincennes,  and 
that  they  were  just  going  to  rush  into  the  palace 
to  bring  the  king  to  account  for  this  foul  deed. 
<-wheu  one  of  their  corps  seized  a  gentleman  as 
he  was  going  into  the  palace,  and  found  that  he 
had  a  long  dagger  in  his  coat  pocket.'  This 
(quickened  their  suspicions  and  their  movements; 
a  rush  was  made  up  the  great  staircase  ;  and  in 
the  ante  -  chambers,  galleries,  and  saloons  were 
found  collected  from  400  to  500  very  suspicious 
aristocrat-looking  persons,  with  powdered  heads 
and  black  coats.  A  search  much  ruder  than 
that  of  the  rudest  custom-house  officers  was  im- 
mediately commenced  by  these  ex-Gardes  Fran- 
caises ;  and  then  it  was  found  that  many  of  these 
gentlemen  can-ied  small  sword-canes,  or  had  dag- 
gers in  their  pockets  or  under  their  waistcoats — 
nay,  that  two  or  three  of  them  had  pocket-pis- 
tols. As  these  things  were  brought  to  light  the 
guardsmen  hurled  or  kicked  them  down  the 
stone  stairs,  at  first  singly,  then  by  twos  and 
threes,  and  at  last  by  dozens  and  by  scores  at  a 
time,  until  the  terrace  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
garden  of  the  Tuileries  were  littered  with  pow- 
dered heads  and  black  coats.  Ex-dukes,  ex-mar- 
quises, ex-counts,  ex-chevaliers  of  the  order  of 


'  According  to  La  Fayette's  account,  it  was  not  a  dagger  but  a 
pocket-pistol  that  led  to  the  discovery.  "  The  first  alarm,"  he 
says,  "was  given  by  a  hot-lieaded  royalist,  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
Elnie,  who,  setting  ajar  the  doors  of  the  apartment,  exhibited  a 
pistol  to  the  national  guards.  This  discovery  produced  a  great 
sensation.  The  king  was  frightened,  and  liegged  the  chivalrous 
company  to  disband  and  lay  down  their  ai-ms." — Narrative  of 
Krents  from  the  Federation  to  the  Departure  and  Arreft  nf  the  King, 
in  Memoirs,  Ciyrrespondencc,  ami  Manu-icri/its,  2^vMis}ied  by  his 
Family. 
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St.  Louis,  ex-parlementers,  and  among  them  the 
hottest  of  all  parlementers,  and  once  the  chief 
of  all  patriots,  D'Esprimenil,  were  direfuUy  con- 
strained to  make  this  sort  of  exit.  Well  had  it 
been  for  these  unlucky  zealots  if  their  punish- 
ment had  ended  here.  When  the  Gardes  Fran- 
9aises  had  done  with  them,  they  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  mob  that  had  collected  in  the  gar- 
den and  outside  the  iron  railing,  and  they  were 
hustled  and  tossed,  beaten  and  bruised,  and  sent 
running  home  at  last  all  tattered  and  torn. 
Marat,  who  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  de- 
scribing this  opprobrium  of  gentility  and  chiv- 
alry, was  elated  and  rhapsodized  into  his  grandest 
style  in  thinking  of  the  kicks  behind,  the  twitches 
by  the  nose,  the  spittle  in  the  face,  that  the  aris- 
tocrats received  from  the  plebeians. 

La  Fayette  arrived  safe  and  sound  at  the  Tuil- 
eries soon  after  the  Gardes  Frangaises  had  cleared 
the  apartments  of  these  royalists.  We  have  his 
own  account  for  what  followed — "He  treated 
several  of  the  courtiers  very  sharply,  and  read  a 
particular  lecture  to  the  Duke  de  Villequier,  first 
gentleman  of  the  chamber,  of  whom  he  thought 
he  had  the  most  reason  to  complain.  He  saw  the 
king,  who  expressed  his  regret  at  this  piece  of 
folly,  which,  it  seemed,  had  been  begun  without 
his  privity.  The  king  told  him  that  the  false 
zeal  and  wild  extravagance  of  the  people  who 
called  themselves  his  friends  would  end  in  ruin- 
ing him.  On  his  return  to  the  great  hall  the 
general-in-chief  learned  from  public  rumour  that 
a  whole  pile  of  arras  had  been  secreted  in  the 
closets  of  the  apartments,  a  thing  not  to  be  en- . 
dured  by  those  who  were  charged  with  the  j^ro- 
tection  and  safety  of  the  king :  consequently  the 
general  requested  that  an  order  should  be  given 
for  the  surrender  of  these  arms.  They  were 
brought  out  in  a  hand-basket,  and  it  was  visible 
to  everybody  present  that  there  were  daggers 
amongst  them.  They  were  given  up  to  the  na- 
tional guards,  and  were  bi'oken  to  pieces  in  the 
court  of  the  Tuileries,  with  an  exhibition  of  gaiety 
little  respectful  perhaps  to  the  palace  of  the 
sovereign,  but  especially  offensive  to  the  cheva- 
liers, who  from  this  time  bore  the  name  of  "  the 
Chevaliers  of  the  Poignard."  Some  were  not  less 
shocked  on  the  morrow,  by  an  order  of  the  day,  in 
which  the  general-in-chief  spoke  in  severe  terms 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  domesticity,  meaning  the 
courtiers  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  household." 
But  the  very   strangest   part  of  this  unseemly, 


2  Narrative  of  Events  from  the  Federation  to  the  Diqjarture  and 
Arrest  oftlie  King,  m-UUn  by  himself,  in  Memoirs,  Correspondence, 
and  MamLScripts  of  La  Fayette,  published  by  his  Family.  Ui 
Fayette,  rather  from  a  desire  to  make  up  a  good  case  for  his 
national  guards,  than  from  any  anxiety  about  the  humiliation 
of  the  order  to  which  by  birtli  he  belonged,  or  from  any  regard 
to  the  feelings  of  gentlemen  that  were  royalists,  says  that  there 
was  not  much  beating  or  kicking— that  "the  chevaliers  escaj-ed 
with  aftrVJ  insults  and  blows  lus  they  went  out." 
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ridiculous  business,  and  that  which  throws  most 
light  on  the  temper  of  the  times  and  the  state  of 
the  factions,  is  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  the 
plot  was  accounted  for;  though,  as  we  verily  be- 
lieve, there  had  been  no  plot  at  all,  but  a  rash, 
hot-headed  impulse,  such  as  all  classes  of  French- 
men were  liable  to,  especially  in  these  madden- 
ing times.  La  Fayette  himself  was  quite  sure 
that  the  whole  thing  was  preconcerted  by  the 
fanatic  royalists  and  the  courtiers ;  but  he  does 
not  say  for  what  object,  nor  attempt  to  explain 
how  four  or  five  hundred  gentlemen,  many  of 
them  far  gone  in  years  and  in  infirm  health,  with 
their  sword-sticks,  daggers,  and  pocket-pistols, 
were  to  effect  a  counter-revolution  in  the  midst 
of  a  hundred  thousand  armed  men,  and  in  a  great 
capital  where  the  population  were  quite  as  frantic 
for  their  new  liberty  as  these  preux  clicvaliers 
were  for  their  old  royalty ;  nor  does  he,  indeed, 
so  much  as  hint  that  the  object  was  to  carry  off 
the  king,  an  object  impossible  to  be  executed  in 
this  open  manner.  He  says — and  his  authority 
is  certainly  worth  no  more  than  that  of  those 
who  deny  the  facts — that  many  of  the  crowd  of 
royalists  found  in  the  Tuileries  had  been  ex- 
pressly invited  from  tlie  provinces  ;  and  that  from 
daybreak  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  ply  the 
national  guards  on  duty  at  the  palace  with  drink, 
under  pretence  of  treating  them  with  breakfast; 
that  the  aristocrats  got  up  the  insurrection  in  the 
faubourg  in  order  to  decoy  him  out  of  the  capitjil 
to  Vincennes,  and  to  get  him  nuirdered  there; 
and  that  but  for  the  bayonet  of  one  of  his  na- 
tional guai'ds  he  would  have  been  nuirdered  ou 
his  return.  On  the  other  hand  Marat,  in  a  ter- 
rible article  headed  "New  Conspiracy  discovered 
by  M.  la  Fayette,"  swore  that  La  Fayette  him- 
self, aided  by  Bailly,  the  police,  and  the  more 
opulent  of  the  citizens,  had  not  only  incited  the 
Taubourg  St.  Antoine  to  march  upon  Vincennes, 
but  was  also  in  league  with  the  royalists  who 
meant  to  cany  ott'  the  king.  He  dwelt  upon  the 
subject  many  days,  in  order  to  show  what  a  narrow 
escape  the  common  people,  the  only  jiatriots,  had 
had  on  the  '"Day  of  the  Poignards."  He  jn-etended 
to  describe  with  the  utmost  minuteness  and  ac- 
curacy the  labours  and  machinations  of  "  the  hero 
of  two  worlds  and  his  head  valet  Bailly,"  declar- 
ing, among  numerous  other  i)articular3,  that  they 
had  brought  furtively  into  P;u*is  gangsof  brigands 
and  assassins  ;  that  they  had  corrupted  the  staff 
of  the  citizen  army  of  the  capital,  composed  of 
Scoundrels  that  were  wallowing  in  luxury,  and 
that  ought  never  to  have  been  trusted  ;  that  they 
had  bought  with  money  a  ]>art  of  the  soldiei-s, 
and  had  enchained  another  part  by  cajoleries  and 
promises,  or  by  threats. 

Some  little  circumstances  contributed  to  give, 
with  the  multitude,  additional  weight  and  effect 


to  this  newspaper  article.     A  few  days  before  the 
"Day  of  Poignards,"  Mai-at  had  announced  to  the 
people  that  5000  poignards,  to  butcher  patriots, 
were  a-making  in  Pai-is  ;  an  extra-judicial  seai'ch 
had  been  made  by  the  people,  who  had  found  in 
a  certain  shop  thirty-six  poignards.     It  was  true 
that  this  number  was  very  small,  and  that  the 
armourer  gave  proof  that  they  were  made  to  the 
order  of  some  persons  engaged  in  the  African 
slave  trade,  who  found  such  implements  very 
useful ;  but  to  the  popular  credulity  the  circum- 
stance waa  quite  enough   to  confirm  their  own 
suspicions,  and  Marat's  reputation  for  vigilance 
and  veracity.     On  the  other  hand,  the  royalists 
maintained  that  the  emeute  in  the  faubourg  and 
the  inarch  upon  Vincennes  had  been  planned  by 
the  ultra-revolutionists  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
and  that  the  assembling  of  the  gentlemen  in  the 
palace  wa.s  wholly  unpremetlitated  and  arose  out 
of  the  impression  of  the  moment,  that  violence 
was  intended  to  the  royal  family.     Other  parties 
again,  who  were  less  anxious  to  fix  the  emeute 
upon  any  particular  persons,  thought  that  the 
riot  had  arisen,  like  so  many  others,  out  of  a  de- 
termination to  control  the  national  assembly,  and 
terrify  them  into  the  passing  of  a  most  severe 
law  against  the  emigrants,  which  was  under  dis- 
cussion on  this  very  day ;  and  to  these  parties  it 
api)eared  not  very  unlikely  that  a  number  of  en- 
thusiastic royalists  should  gather  in   the   Tuil- 
eries to  offer  up  their  lives  a  sacrifice  to  the  royal 
family.     If  there  was  a  previous  jjlot,  one  surely 
might   liave  expected  some  better  prejiaration. 
There  is  not  perhaps  a  more  striking  specimen  of 
the  bathos,  than  La  Y:iyette's  pile  of  arms,  brought 
forth  in  a  liand-basket,  in  which  it  was  visibly 
beheld  by  all  present  that  there  were  some  dag- 
gers.   As  to  the  daggers,  sword-canes,  and  pocket- 
pistols   carried  by   the  royalists,  there  was  no- 
thing in  them  to  establish  a  ])roof  of  any  precon- 
certed i)lan  or  blooily  design  whatever ;  for,  as 
one  of   them  .said,    when   examined   by   Mayor 
Bailly  and  his  municipals,  these  were  days  when 
nearly  every  gentleman  constantly  carried  arms 
about  his  pei-son  for  his  own  ])rotection  from  the 
rabble.     It  was  long  before  this  that  AbV)6  Maury 
had  taken   to   wearing  jjistols :   and   Mirabeau 
himself    had   adopted    the  practice  long  before 
Maury — never  going  down  to  the  assembly,  or 
anywhere  else,  without  jnitting  his  i)istols  in  his 
pocket,  and  looking  well  to  their  priming.     We 
admit,  however,  that  there  is  no  jiossibility  of 
calculating  the  extent  of  popular  rashness  and 
folly  under  such  exciting  circumstances,  and  that 
the  fanaticism  of  some  of  these  ultra-aristocrats 
and  royalists  was  ca])ab!e  of  almost  any  madness, 
and  of  almost  any  sanguinary  excess,  if  they  had 
succeeded  in  making,  at  any  time,  n  sniiM\>5sful 
counter-revolution. 
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For  many  months  the  queen  and  a  part  of  the 
court  had  been  relying  with  a  desperate  hope 
upon  the  promises  and  services  of  Mii-abeau,  the 
most  eloquent  speaker,  and  probably  the  most 
inipi'incipled,  profligate  man  in  the  national  as- 
sembly. This  orator,  who  had  lived  some  time 
(though  in  no  very  honourable  manner)  in  Eng- 
land, had  certainly  some  knowledge  of  our  insti- 
tutions ;  among  his  private  friends  he  seems  to 
have  invariably  expressed  a  preference  for  an 
hereditary  constitutional  monarchy  ;  but  when 
he  saw  how  unpopular  this  notion  was  becoming, 
and  what  a  complete  ascendency  the  republi- 
can and  democratic  principle  was  obtaining,  he 
timidly  shrank  from  any  public  avowal  of  his 
]n'eference.  He  was  a  loud  magnificent  talker  ; 
but  his  courage,  whether  moral  or  physical,  was 
very  doubtful.  He  was  a  vainglorious,  most 
excitable  man  ;  but  though  self-indulgent  and 
dissolute,  he  had  occasional  visitations  of  high, 
generous,  and  noble  thoughts.  He  had  quitted 
the  queen  after  a  private  interview  on  the  heights 
of  St.  Cloud,  in  the  month  of  May,  1790,  by 
solemnly  assuring  her  majesty  that  from  that 
moment  the  French  monarchy  was  saved  ! ' 

By  fits  and  starts  Mirabeau  was  really  of  opi- 
nion that  he  could  save  the  monarchy;  but  he 
was  most  assuredly  deficient  in  moral  courage, 
deficient  in  principle,  altogether  wanting,  from 
first  to  last,  in  character  and  fixity  of  purpose. 
If  he  had  really  proposed  to  himself  to  be  this 
saviour,  he  ought  to  have  begun  the  work  of 
salvation  with  courage  and  steadiness  long  before 
this — he  ought  to  have  checked  the  glowing 
wheels  of  the  revolutionary  car  before  they  were 
about  reaching  their  maximum  velocity  on  that 
steeply  inclined  j^lane  that  ended  in  a  gulf  too 
fearful  for  the  eye  to  look  at — he  ought  to  have 
made  a  life-and-death  struggle  at  the  time  of  the 
confusion  of  the  three  orders  of  the  state  into 
one  anomalous  chamber  or  house — at  the  time 
when  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man  was 
under  discussion — at  the  time  when  the  veto  ques- 
tion was  debated — at  the  time  when  the  plots  were 
forming  to  drag  the  court  to  Paris  at  the  feet  of 
the  multitude ; — but  on  all  these  times  and  occa- 
sions, as  on  others  equally  critical  and  equally 
potential  upon  future  events,  the  heart  of  the 
loud-tongued  man  had  failed  him,  and,  instead  of 
seeking  the  salvation  of  the  state,  he  had  sought 
his  own  personal  safety  by  conforming  with  the 
tyrannous  will  of  the  majority  of  the  assembly 
and  of  the  populace,  by  explaining  away  his  own 
words  and  sentiments,  and  by  sneaking  out  of 
the  principles  he  had  professed.  His  chiefest 
care  had  been  to  keep  free  of  the  black  lists  of 
proscription.  We  repeat  it,  he  had  not  such 
courage,  nor  nearly  so   much  courage,   as  that 


despised  priest,  the  Abbe  Maury,  whom  histo- 
rians and  annalists  still  rejoice  in  dejiicting  as  a 
mere  casuist  and  deception.  Rarely  has  self-seek- 
ing been  made  more  unscrupulous  than  by  Mira- 
beau, who,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  cojivulsions 


'  Madame  Campaii,  Mi'moires. 


Mirabeau. — After  a  Freuch  print  of  the  period. 

and  constantly  increasing  dangers,  was  unable  to 
resist  the  propensity  of  indulging  all  his  vicious 
habits  and  tastes  for  expenditure  and  prodigality. 
When  the  royal  coffers  were  almost  empty — 
when  every  louis-d'or  was  wanted — he  took  his 
money  and  spent  it  in  luxuxy  and  profligacy.  A 
tribune  of  the  people  thus  leading  the  life  of  a 
Lucullus,  could  not  escape  suspicion  ;  and  suspi- 
cion was  every  day  becoming  equivalent  to  a 
sentence  of  i^roscription  or  of  death.  Although 
he  continued  to  take  the  wages  of  the  court,  he 
did  absolutely  nothing  for  it,  his  fears  preventing 
him  from  pei'severing  in  a  plan  to  form  a  party 
in  the  assembly.  To  those  who  hinted  that  the 
court  was  leading  him  into  great  danger,  and 
might  betray  him,  he  replied,  in  words  too  gross 
to  be  literally  translated,  that,  if  they  did,  or  at- 
tempted it,  he  would  drive  them  into  a  republic. 
He  declared  in  private  that  the  Jacobins  and  the 
Parisian  mob  would  destroy  alike  the  whole  mon- 
archy and  the  new  reformers — would  swallow  up 
the  king  and  the  assembly — would  plunge  the 
country  into  a  frightful  and  long-lasting  an- 
archy ;  yet  he  continued  to  frequent  the  Jacobin 
Club,  and  to  pander  to  the  worst  passions  of  the 
people.  But  by  this  time  he  had  utterly  ruined 
his  robust  constitution  by  his  excesses,  and  a 
mortal  disease  had  him  in  its  grip.  He  made 
one  more  apparition  in  the  hall  of  the  Jacobins, 
to  do  away,  by  force  of  declamation,  some  evil 
reports  which  had  been  raised  against  him  for 
his  behaviour  on  the  emigrant-law  question,  and 
to   declare   that   he   would   remain   amone:   the 
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Jacobins  even  to  the  time  of  ostracism ;— and 
then  he  i-eturned  home  to  suffer  agonies  and 
(he.  He  was  at  the  Jacobins  on  the  night  of  the 
28th  of  March,  and  on  the  29th  he  took  to  his 
bed,  suffering  excruciating  agony.  Some  of  his 
greatest  admirers  among  the  people  instantly  set 
up  the  cry  that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  the 
court ;  and  the  respectables  of  the  national  guards 
liad  hard  work  to  prevent  another  emeute.  Those 
Avho  better  knew  the  man  and  his  debauched 
habits  could  easily  account  for  his  malady  in  a 
simjiler  manner ;  and  it  was  no  secret  to  them 
that  his  health  had  long  been  declining.  Three 
months  before  this,  he  said  to  Dumont,  "If  I  be- 
lieved in  slow  poisons,  I  should  not  doubt  but 
that  I  have  been  poisoned.  I  feel  myself  wasting 
away ;  I  feel  as  if  I  were  consuming  by  a  slow 
fire!"  Dumont  observed  to  him  that  the  kind 
of  life  he  led  must  have  killed  any  man  less  ro- 
bust than  he  long  ago.  He  suffered  and  died  in 
l)ublic,  his  chamber  being  continually  crowded, 
aiul  he  making  speeches  and  saying  smart  things 
to  the  last.  Even  the  Jacobin  Club  thought  pro- 
per to  send  a  deputation  to  wait  upon  the  illus- 
trious sufferer.  It  was  headed  by  Barnave,  but 
several  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  Jacobins 
refused  to  attend.  On  learning  this  last  circum- 
stance, Mirabeau  said,  with  a  contemptuous  smile, 
"  1  knew  very  well  that  they  were  scoundrels  and 
cowai'ds,  but  I  did  not  think  they  were  such 
fools!"  He  deplored  the  sad  stivte  in  which  he 
must  leave  the  country,  a  prey  to  all  kinds  of 
factions  and  intrigues.  "  I  carry  with  me,"  said 
he,  "  the  mourning  of  the  monarchy ;  the  factions 
will  divide  among  them  its  rags!"  Talleyrand, 
who  was  very  constantly  witli  him  during  these 
last  four  days  of  his  life,  said  of  him  afterwards, 
ni  one  of  the  happiest  of  his  many  hapjw  sayings, 
"//e  dramatized  his  death;"  and  from  all  that  is 
told  of  him  he  must  have  died  acting — like  an 
actor  on  a  st;vge,  conscious  that  the  eyes  of  the 
world  were  upon  him,  and  that  everything  he 
did  or  said  would  be  repeated.  He  died  on  the 
2d  of  April. 

If  Mirabeau  dramatized  his  death,  othei-s  have 
dramatized  his  life,  exaggerating  the  good,  ami 
perhaps  even  the  evil,  so  as  to  make  a  fine  c/tiaro- 
xeuro.  Mailame  de  Stael,  ]iartly  out  of  magna- 
nimity, as  he  had  been  the  bitter  enemy  of  her 
father,  and  jjartly  from  her  habitual  half-roman- 
tic and  half-metaphysical  manner  of  seeing  things, 
began  this  picturesque  process  ;  and  she  has  been 
followed  by  others  of  abilities  equal,  and  in  one 
instance  superior  to  her  own.  She  saw  in  Mira- 
beau's  death  the  failure  of  the  only  hope  of  saving  , 
France  from  a  frightful  anarchy,  and  her  fanci- 
ful vision  has  been  continueil,  being  precisely  of 
that  kind  that  may  last  for  ever;  for,  as  he  died,  '■ 
there  was  no  possibility  of  i)roof  as  to  what  he  , 


might  have  done  if  he  had  lived.  We  have  ven- 
tured to  exjjress  our  own  opinion  that  it  would 
have  been  beyond  his  power,  or  that  of  any  other 
merely  mortal  man,  to  have  stopped  the  headlong 
course  of  this  revolution  after  the  fusion  of  the 
three  orders,  and  the  other  monstrous  errors 
committed  in  the  beginning;  but  what  is  more 
than  this,  we  doubt  whether  Mirabeau  ever  hon- 
estly or  steadfastly  set  to  work  to  make  the  at- 
tempt. Certainly,  from  the  time  he  took  the  pay 
of  the  court,  and  particularly  between  the  period 
when  he  saw  the  queen  in  the  garden  of  St.  Cloud 
and  the  period  of  his  death,  the  revolution  had 
been  allowed  to  run  its  course  without  one  im- 
portant check  or  impediment ;  the  Jacobins  had 
been  allowed  to  gain  strength  daily;  he  himself 
had  considered  it  expedient  or  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  some  of  their 
movements,  and  advocate  some  of  their  extreme 
measures;  and  whenever  he  had  tried  their  tem- 
per in  the  way  of  opposition,  he  had  done  it  in  a 
timid,  undetermined, ambiguous  manner,and  liad, 
in  nearly  eveiy  one  instance,  drawn  in  his  hand 
as  soon  as  they  set  up  their  porcupine  quills. 
After  his  death  the  revolutionary  wheel  revolved 
neither  faster  nor  slower  than  it  had  been  doing 
since  the  month  of  May,  1789. 

There  was  no  exaggeration  in  Burke's  descrip- 
tion of  the  king's  intended  journey  to  St.  Cloud. 

The  journalists  and  the  clubs  began  to  de- 
nounce the  king  for  haibouring  within  the  Tuil- 
eries,  and  in  other  places,  unsworn,  unconstitu- 
tional priests.  This  led  to  a  terrible  riot  at  the 
church  of  the  Theatins,  and  to  great  disorders  in 
other  piu'ts  of  Paris.  On  the  same  day,  Sunday, 
the  17th  of  April,  the  Cordelier  Club,  directed  by 
Danton,  the  true  Mirabeau  of  the  lower  classes, 
placarded  the  streets  of  Paris  witli  a  bolder  de- 
cree than  any  that  had  yet  appeared.  "The 
Society  of  Cordeliers,"  said  the  paper,  "upon 
denunciation  made  to  them  that  the  first  public 
functionary  of  the  nation  suffers  and  ])ermits  re- 
fractory jiriests  to  retire  into  his  house,  and  there 
openly  exerci.se,  to  the  scandal  of  Frenchmen  and 
of  the  law,  the  functions  from  which  the  law  has 
excluded  them — that  he  has,  even  this  very  day, 
taken  the  sacrament  and  heard  mass  from  one 
of  these  refractory  priests— have  determined  that, 
the  truth  of  the  fact  being  proved  and  estab- 
lished, they  will  denounce  to  the  representatives 
of  the  nation  this  fii-st  public  functionary,  this 
first  subject  of  the  law,  as  being  refractory  to  the 
constitutional  laws  which  he  has  sworn  to  main- 
tain ;  thus  authorizing  disobedience  and  revolt, 
and  preparing  to  set  against  the  French  nation 
those  factions  which  the  enemies  of  the  rights 
of  man  are  trying  to  excite  against  the  consti- 
tution." All  this  might  have  been  expected  and 
cleiu-ly  foreseen  when  Mirabeau  was  driving  fur 
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the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy,  and  that  ser- 
ment  civique  which  no  conscientious  or  respect- 
able Eoman  Catholic  clergyman  could  possibly 
take.  The  Cordeliers'  denunciation,  in  order  to 
produce  more  effect,  was  placarded  on  Sunday. 
The  very  next  day  the  court  was  to  go  to  St. 
Cloud,  to  pass  the  holy  week  and  keep  Easter. 
The  return  of  spring  made  the  country  desirable, 
and  the  king  was  ill  in  health,  and  had  avowedly 


sci'uples  of  conscience  as  to  pei-forming  the  re- 
ligious duties  of  that  solemn  season  with  irre- 
gular priests,  that  were  interdicted,  or  as  good 
as  excommunicated,  by  the  supreme  pontiff. 
People  of  another  faith  may  despise  these  scruples, 
but  they  are  precisely  such  as  any  devout  Roman 
Catholic  must  have  felt  ;  and  nobody,  as  yet, 
has  attempted  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  Louis 
XVI.'s  devotion.     He  had   previously  consulted 


Louis  XVI.  of  France,  akd  his  Queen,  Maeie  Antoinette. — From  French  prints  of  the  period. 


or  asked  permission  of  Mayor  Bailly  and  his 
chief  jailer  La  Fayette,  and  these  illustrious  men 
had  given  their  consent ;  and,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  well  guai-ded,  the  commandant-general 
had  given  his  orders  for  a  whole  host  of  the  na- 
tional guards  to  march  and  be  ready  to  keep  watch 
and  ward  at  that  pleasant  summer  palace,  and  in 
the  country  all  round  about,  as  they  had  done  the 
year  before.  A  detachment  of  these  national 
guards  had  even  marched  to  their  destination  at 
an  early  hour  on  Monday  morning.  The  do- 
mestics of  the  royal  household  had  gone,  the 
palace  of  St.  Cloud  was  prepared,  the  guard  that 
were  to  escort  were  mounted,  the  horses  were 
put  to  the  carriages,  their  majesties  came  out  of 
the  Tuileries  and  entered  their  coach,  and,  with 
La  Fayette  at  the  side  of  it,  they  were  just  going 
to  start,  when  there  arose  shouts  and  shrieks  of 
"Down  with  that  carriage!  Down  with  it! 
No  St.  Cloud !  The  king  mu.st  stay  where  he 
is!" — and  a  dense  mass  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, chiefly  from  the  faubourgs,  threw  them- 
selves before  the  horses,  threatening  to  murder  the 
postilions  if  they  moved.  Mayor  Bailly,  who  was 
at  hand,  came  up  and  harangued  the  mob  from  his 
gilded  coach,  and  La  Fayette  harangued  them 
from  his  white  horse,  representing  how  proper 


it  was  that  their  king  should  enjoy  personal 
liberty  ;  but  it  was  all  of  no  use,  for  the  mob 
kept  crying  that  the  king  intended  to  escape, 
to  bring  the  aristocrats,  emigrants,  and  the  ar- 
mies of  the  emperor  upon  them.  The  general 
then  turned  to  the  national  guards  ;  but  instead 
of  showing  any  alacrity  in  reducing  the  people  to 
order,  or  in  forcing  a  way  through  them,  they 
declared  that  they  were  for  the  people,  and  that 
the  king  should  not  quit  Paris ;  and  while  they 
were  disputing  with  La  Fayette,  who  again  ran 
some  risk  of  being  shot  or  bayoneted  by  his 
civic  heroes,  Dantou — the  herculean,  the  terrible 
Danton — arrived  on  the  spot  at  the  head  of  the 
battalion  of  his  district,  pretending  a  laudable 
anxiety  to  check  the  riot,  but  really  intending, 
as  La  Fayette  well  knew,  to  join  the  rioters. 
According  to  La  Fayette's  own  account,  two  bat- 
talions of  the  national  guards,  composed  of  men 
from  more  respectable  districts,  were  steady  to 
their  duty  or  obedient  to  his  command,  and 
offered  to  secure  the  king's  departure  ;  and  upon 
this  he  requested  the  king  to  remain  in  the  car- 
riage while  he  went  himself  to  open  a  passage. 
But,  as  it  was  clear  that  this  passage  was  not  to 
be  opened  without  bloodshed,  and  without  a  com- 
bat in  which  two  battalions  would  have  to  en- 
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counter  all  the  rest  of  the  national  guards  and 
all  the  mob ;  as  musket-balls  must  soon  be  flying 
about ;  as  the  king  had  his  wife,  sister,  and  chil- 
dren with  him ;  and  as  he  was  far  from  being  a 
hero,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  have 
acted  contraiy  to  La  Fayette's  advice,  and  has- 
tened back  to  the  joalace  with  his  family,  instead 
of  remaining  in  a  coach  which  had  come  to  such 
a  dead-lock.  Yet,  for  this,  the  hero  of  two 
worlds  bitterly  condemns  him,  and  says,  that  all 
Louis  and  the  court  wanted  was,  to  prove  that 
they  were  forcibly  detained  in  Paris.  But  other 
accounts  say  that  La  Fayette  himself,  seeing  the 
hopelessness  of  the  case,  and  fearing,  from  the 
horrible  imprecations  uttered  by  the  mobjigainst 
the  queen,  that  murder  might  ensue,  was  the  first 
to  suggest  that  the  king  ought  to  abandon  all 
tlioughts  of  the  journey,  and  get  under  cover  in 
the  Tuileries  as  quickly  as  possible.  Though 
assailed  by  the  most  opprobrious  epithets,  Marie 
Antoinette  walked  nobly  erect  and  with  a  firm 
and  majestic  step,  so  long  as  she  was  in  sight  of 
that  ill-tongued,  sanguinary  rabble  ;  but  once  in 
the  privity  of  her  own  apartment,  she  shuddered 
and  wept  Humiliated  to  the  dust  La  Fayette 
hastened  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  threw  up 
his  command  of  the  national  guards.  The  mu- 
nicipality and  dejjartniental  authorities  drew  up 
an  address  to  the  king,  not  to  condole  with  him 
upon  what  had  haj)pened,  not  to  promise  him  a 
])leasauter  journey  for  another  day,  but  to  tell 
him  that  they  saw  with  grief  that  he  was  favour- 
ing the  refractory  priests,  that  he  was  making 
use  of  the  services  of  none  but  enemies  to  the 
constitution,  and  that  it  was  to  be  feared  that 
such  preferences  only  sliowed  the  true  feelings 
of  his  heart.  On  the  morrow  Ixtuis  went  over 
to  the  assembly  to  complain  of  tlie  terrible  insult 
lie  had  sustained,  and  to  declare  that  he  consid- 
ered it  essential  to  his  dignity  and  liberty  to  go 
to  St.  Cloud,  and  that  he  pei-sisted  in  his  inten- 
tion of  going.  The  ]>resident,  on  whose  right 
hand  the  king  was  seated,  told  him  that  the  as- 
sembly was  filled  with  sweet  emotions  on  seeing 
him  in  the  midst  of  them  ;  that  unquiet  agitation 
was  inseparable  from  the  jirogress  of  liberty  ; 
tiiat  in  spite  of  the  care  of  virtuous  citizens, 
anxious  to  calm  the  ])eoplc,  other  men  still  de- 
lighted in  spreading  rumours  and  alarms ;  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  were  menacing, 
and  i)roper  to  excite  some  suspicions ;  that  the 
cowardly  enemies  of  the  constitution  and  liberty 
were  also  the  king's  enemies ;  that  a  faction,  but 
too  well  known,  were  endeavouring  to  place 
themselves  between  the  king  and  the  nation ; 
and  that  this  visit  of  his  majesty  to  the  assembly 
ought  to  produce  a  very  good  eflfect,  as  it  would 
show  the  friendship  and  confidence  which  existed 
between  them.     As  for  the  king's  journey,  he 


said  not  a  syllable  about  it ;  for,  as  the  sovereign 
people  had  determined  it  should  not  be  allowed, 
there  was  small  chance  of  the  assembly  being 
able  to  manage  it,  even  if  they  had  sincerely  and 
earnestly  wished  the  king  to  go.  After  Louis  had 
quitted  the  hall,  and  it  had  been  voted  that  his 
speech  and  the  president's  speech  should  be  prin- 
ted and  sent  to  all  the  departments  of  the  kingdom, 
M.  Blacon,  who  had  never  spoken  before  in  the 
house,  ventured  to  express  his  astonishment  that 
no  notice  should  have  been  taken  of  his  majesty's 
desire.  "The  king,"  said  he,  "  has  given  you  a 
mark  of  his  confidence :  he  has  told  you  that  this 
journey  to  St.  Cloud  is  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  law  and  the  constitution — necessary 
to  give  him  the  apjjeai-ance  of  being  free" —  .  .  . 
Here  he  was  interrujited  by  a  loud  uproar  from 
the  cote  gauche,  who  demanded  that  he  should  be 
sent  to  the  Abbaye  Prison  for  the  words  he  had 
spoken.  The  cote  droit  applauded  the  member 
that  made  so  unfortunate  a  maiden  speech;  butthe 
majority  carried  the  order  of  the  day,and  no  more 
was  said  about  the  unlucky  St.  Cloud  journe}*. 

In  the  meantime  La  Fayette  was  flattered  by 
the  public  efibrts  made  to  induce  him  to  as- 
sume once  moi-e  the  command  of  the  national 
guards.  For  three  days  his  house  was  constantly 
crowded  by  deputations.  Some  of  the  liberty  and 
equality  men  even  fell  on  their  knees  to  implore 
him ;  but  this  unseemly  sight  was  "ennobled 
by  the  beautiful  idea  of  one  of  them,  who  said, 
'General,  fear  nothing,  we  are  still  in  the  attitude 
of  free  men,  for  it  is  before  the  image  of  Liberty 
that  we  kneel  I'''  The  whole  municipality,  with 
Mayor  Bailly  at  the  head  of  it,  stayed  one  night 
arguing  and  ])raying  till  past  midnight,  and  still 
the  general  jilayed  the  inflexible.  But  after  re- 
sisting tem]itation  dining  three  whule  days,  La 
Fayette  yielded  upon  conditions.  All  the  sixty 
battalions  of  the  Paris  national  guard  were  to 
swear  on  their  words  and  honours  to  be,  in  future, 
orderly  and  obedient  to  the  laws ;  those  who  re- 
fused this  oath  were  to  be  excluded,  and  some 
individuals  that  had  behaved  with  most  inde- 
cency towards  the  royal  family  were  to  be 
punished.  It  is  woi'th  while  noting  how  these 
conditions  were  executed.  In  the  battalions 
ajipertaining  to  the  more  popular  or  mobbish  of 
the  districts,  many  of  the  men  stayed  away  at 
swearing  time,  and  many  of  the  rest  laughed 
while  they  swore  ;  the  redoubtable  Centre  Gre- 
nadiei-s  refused  the  oath,  and  were  disbanded ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  some  fourteen,  they 
were  all  instantly  incorporated  in  other  batti- 
lions;  and  as  for  punishment,  there  was  none, 
and  there  could  be  none,  because  the  mob  were 
stronger  than  La  Fayette  and  his  respectabilities. 
A  grenadier  had  distinguished  himself  by  an 
atrocious  discourse  he  delivered  at  the  door  of 
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the  king's  carriage  when  the  horses  were  stopped 
by  the  mob.  That  evening  he  gave  a  report  of 
his  speech  in  the  Cordelier  Club,  who  crowned 
liim  with  a  civic  crown.  The  company  to  which 
lie  belonged  expelled  him ;  the  club  took  him 
under  their  protection ;  and  who  was  there  in 
France  that  durst  defy  Danton  and  his  Corde- 
liers !  La  Fayette,  however,  continued  in  his 
pride  of  place,  and  the  laws  fared  much  as  here- 
tofore, Marat  devoted  three  entire  papers  to 
what  he  called  the  "Curious,  True,  and  Remark- 
able History  of  the  Life  of  Marie-Paul-Joseph- 
Roch-Yves-Gilbert-Mottie,  Marquis  de  la  Fay- 
ette ;  Deputy  of  the  Noblesse,  Founder  of  the 
Club  of  Monarchists,  lustitutor  of  Spies,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Austrian  Committee,  Generalissimo  of 
the  Counter-revolutionists,  Conspirator-in-chief 
of  the  Kingdom  of  France,  and  General  of  the 
Parisian  Army."  He  took  for  a  motto,  "All  is  not 
gold  that  glitters" — {Tout  ce  qui  reluit  iiest  pas 
cToi') — and  he  spared  not  his  malice  and  his  lies, 
to  which  he  had  the  art  of  giving  the  appearance 
of  verisimilitude.  "  Oh,  stupid  Parisians,"  ex- 
claimed Marat  in  finishing,  "  and  you  can  throw 
yourselves  at  the  foot  of  a  man  like  this,  who  will 
try  to  put  you  in  chains  again,  after  inundating 
France  with  blood ! " 

Nothing  could  be  more  reasonable,  after  all 
these  proceedings,  than  that  the  printer  Prud- 
liomme  should  propose  in  his  newspaper,  early  in 
the  month  of  May,  the  immediate  abolition  of 
royalty.  "To  abolish  royalty,"  said  this  friend  of 
the  Abbe  Fauchet,  "is  to  abolish  the  greatest 
curse  and  plague  that  ever  desolated  mankind. 
Yes!  the  illustrious  citizen  of  Geneva  was  right 
when  he  said  that  monarchy  was  a  government 
against  nature !  .  .  .  .  The  grand  basis  of 
every  free  constitution  is  that  principle  of  eternal 
truth  declared  by  the  national  assembly  itself, 
that  men  ai-e  born  free  and  equal,  and  remain 
ecjual  in  their  rights.  Yes !  all  men  are  born 
free  and  equal,  and  I'emain  so ;  and  yet  you  de- 
cree a  royal  dynasty  in  which  future  generations 
of  individuals  are  to  come  into  the  world  with 
rights  that  other  men  have  not  and  can  never 
have !  And  you  decree  that  they  shall  have  these 
rights  in  hereditary  succession,  whatever  be  their 
ignorance,  their  ineptitude,  their  baseness,  or  their 
vices!"  The  municipality,  receiving  their  im- 
pulse from  the  mob,  who  had  changed  the  name 
of  the  Chaussee  d' An  tin  into  that  of  "Street  of 
Mirabeau  the  Patriot,"  took  it  upon  themselves 
to  change  the  names  of  all  the  streets  and  squares 
of  Paris,  being  particularly  careful  to  j^aint  or 
plaster  over  every  royal  designation  The  quay 
which  had  been  called  Des  Theatins,  after  that 
oi'der  of  monks,  was  renamed  Quai  Voltaire ; 
and  the  Rue  Platriere  got  the  name  of  Rue  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau. 


In  the  course  of  the  month  of  May,  Danton 
and  his  Cordeliers,  becoming  bolder  every  day, 
denounced  La  Fayette  and  Mayor  Bailly  for  hav- 
ing ordered  the  national  guards  to  fire  upon  the 
people  when  they  were  opposing  the  king's  de- 
parture for  St.  Cloud.  They  also  changed  the 
name  of  their  club  into  that  of  "  Society  of  the 
Rights  of  Man."  As  the  building  in  which  they 
held  their  meetings  was  national  property,  Bailly 
thought  he  might  take  his  revenge  by  putting 
the  seals  of  the  municipality  upon  the  doors,  and 
by  ordering  it  to  be  immediately  sold.  The  Cor- 
deliers thereupon  repaired  to  a  tennis  court,  for 
Paris  had  its  Jeux-de-Paume  as  well  as  Ver- 
sailles ;  and  there,  like  the  tiers  etat,  they  swore 
that  they  would  never  separate.  In  a  day  or  two 
they  hired  a  hall  that  was  private  property;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  Central  Committee  of  all  the 
dubs  and  fraternal  societies  of  Paris  hired  the 
great  ball-room  of  the  Sieur  Cirier,  citizen  and 
dancing-master.  They  said  they  would  some  day 
bring  Mayor  Bailly  to  account  ;  and  they  kept 
their  word.  The  Jacobin  Club  announced  for 
the  1st  of  June  a  newspaper,  which  was  to  give 
a  full  account  of  their  debates,  and  which  was 
to  be  published  every  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday.  The  editors  hoped  that  tlii.s 
newspaper  would  be  at  the  very  least  as  interest- 
ing and  as  valuable  as  any  that  reported  the  de- 
bates of  the  national  assembly.  From  the  mo- 
ment that  this  journal  was  set  on  foot  Robespierre 
seems  to  have  attended  more  fi'equently,  and  to 
have  taken  more  pains  about  the  discourses  he 
delivered  in  the  mother  society.  The  Journal 
des  Dc'bats  des  Jacobins  soon  became  exceedingly 
popular,  as,  besides  reporting  all  the  violent 
harangues  that  were  delivered  in  the  hall,  it 
published,  in  occasional  supplementary  numbers, 
other  speeches  which  had  been  written,  but  which 
had  not  been  delivered  for  want  of  time  or 
opportunity. 

There  was  now  an  incessant  cry  in  all  these 
clubs  for  proscription  and  blood,  and  the  cry  was 
directed  not  against  the  royalists,  but  against  the 
men  who  had  begun  the  revolution,  and  who 
wanted  it  to  stop  where  it  now  was.  Robespierre, 
Marat,  and  Danton,  the  idols  of  the  mob,  united 
their  terrible  powers  against  the  La  Fayetteists. 

Thei-e  no  longer  remained  any  hope  for  the 
royal  family  except  in  flight.  The  king  had  a 
warm  love  for  his  country,  and  a  dislike  or  de- 
testation of  foreign  interference.  So  long  as  there 
seemed  a  shadow  of  a  chance  that  the  revolution 
would  settle  down  into  a  quiet  and  safe  order  fif 
things,  leaving  a  constitutional  throne,  an  estab- 
lished religion,  and  a  national  church,  he  had 
certainly  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  those  who  advised 
him  to  flee  from  France,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  emigrants,  and  call  for  the  co-oj^eration  of 
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the  other  crowned  heads  of  Euroj^e.  But  when 
murder  had  paraded  in  his  own  palace;  when  he 
had  been  dragged  a  prisoner  from  Versailles  to 
Paris ;  when  every  possible  insult  had  been 
heaped  upon  him  and  his  family  in  the  Tuileries; 
when  the  church  had  been  revolutionized,  and  in 
fact  destroyed;  when  he  had  seen  that  the  clubs 
and  the  mob — the  real  masters  of  France  —were 
driving  for  an  anarchj'^  under  the  name  of  a  de- 
mocratic republic;  when  he  had  felt,  day  after 
day,  that  his  life  and  the  lives  of  his  wife  and 
children  were  not  safe  in  Paris,  he  had  addressed 
liimself  to  his  brother  kings. 

As  early  as  the  3d  of  December,  1790,  Louis 
had  addressed  himself  to  his  brother-in-law  the 
emperor,  to  the  Empress  of  Russia,  and  the 
Kings  of  Spain,  Prussia,  and  Sweden.  Vague 
applications  had  been  made  to  some  of  these 
courts  before,  but  at  this  date  Louis  proposed  the 
immediate  assembling  of  a  congress,  to  be  sup- 
ported by  an  armed  coalitiou.'  In  short,  the 
pi'oject  appears  to  have  been  broadly  put,  and 
the  throne  of  the  Bourbon  was  to  be  re-estab- 
lished by  foreign  invasion,  aided  by  civil  war. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  form  of  go- 
vernment was  thought  of  except  the  restoration 
of  the  old  absolute  monarchy:  no  other  constitu- 
tion could  be  approved  of  by  the  absolute  sove- 
reigns to  whom  application  was  made  for  help ; 
nor  could  those  hare-brained  fanatics,  the  emi- 
grants, bear  to  hear  of  any  other.  Except  in  a 
few  cases,  these  ruined  aristocrats  had  learned 
no  useful  lessons  from  their  misfortunes,  had  ac- 
cjuired  no  moderation  from  watching  the  immo- 
dei'ate  furj'  of  their  democratic  enemies.  They 
thought  it  less  dishonourable  to  owe  their  resto- 
ration to  foreign  armies,  and  to  devast<ition  and 
carnage,  than  to  enter  into  any  comjtromise  with 
their  plebeian  foes,  who,  on  their  i)art,  were  re- 
solved to  reject  every  compromise  whatsoever, 
and  refuse  the  slightest  concessions.  The  no- 
blesse were  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than 
the  restoration,  not  merely  of  their  titles  and  pro- 
))erty,  but  also  of  all  their  old  rights,  j)ri\41eges, 
and  exemptions,  of  many  of  which  they  ought  to 
have  been  deprived  centuries  before  this  revolu- 
tion began.  The  Czarina  Catherine  had  not  yet 
arranged  her  peace  with  the  Turks,  and  was  much 
occupieil  in  watching  events  in  Poland;  the  King 
of  Prussia  was  busy  in  watching  her  ;  and  both 
the.se  sovereigns  appear  to  have  already  contem- 
])lated  the  final  partition  of  Poland.  Tlie  King 
of  S])ain,  the  imbecile  Charles  IV.,  was  willing 
enough  to  assist  the  elder  bi-anch  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  but  knew  not  how  to  set  about  it,  his 
finances  being  deranged  and  his  army  disorgan- 
ized.    The  King  of  Sweden,  the  eccentric  Gus- 
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tavus  III.,  though  united  by  no  ties  of  blood 
either  to  the  King  or  Queen  of  France,  was  by  far 
the  most  enthusiastic  of  all  the  sovereigns ;  but 
he  was  also  the  poorest  of  them  all,  and  it  was 
most  difficult  for  him  to  bring  an  army  of  brave 
Swedes  into  France  without  the  assistance  of  the 
other  powers.  In  the  old  forms  of  chivaliy  Gus- 
tavus  had  sworn  himself  the  knight  of  the  fair 
and  unfortunate  Mai-ie  Antoinette;  and,  if  a 
bravery  as  romantic  as  ever  existed  even  in  a 
Swedish  king  and  a  race  of  heroes — if  an  ecstatic 
devotion  to  the  cause  could  have  sufficed — he 
would  have  performed  wonders,  and  saved  that 
queen  from  the  dungeon  and  the  block.  Even 
as  it  was  he  did  something,  nay  a  gi-eat  deal,  to- 
wards liberating  her  from  captivity,  and  speeding 
her  on  her  present  journey,  for  he  had  sent  her 
the  gallant  and  intelligent  young  Count  Fersen  ; 
and,  if  all  parties  engaged  in  that  evasion  had 
only  done  their  duty  as  well  as  that  noble  Swede, 
Marie  Antoinette  and  her  husband  and  children 
had  been  saved.  The  Emperor  Leopold, thequeen's 
ovra  brother,  was  certainly  not  insensible  to  her 
sufferings  and  danger,  and  he  had  a  very  royal 
and  imperial  antipathy  to  revolts  and  revolutions; 
but  he  was  averse  to  war,  much  fonder  of  pacific 
congresses  than  of  the  most  brilliant  campaigns; 
he  liad  a  good  deal  of  the  Austrian  slo^vness  and 
indecision  ;  and  the  very  easy  way  in  which  he 
had  put  down  revolution  in  his  owni  Belgic  states 
seems  to  have  duped  him  into  a  belief  that  it 
would  not  be  much  more  difficult,  at  any  given 
time,  to  arrest  and  undo  the  revolution  of  France. 
He  had  been  told  by  the  noble  French  emigi-ants 
that  the  revolution,  after  all,  was  but  a  temjiorary 
insurrection  ;  that  they  and  the  court  had  still  a 
most  powerful  jiarty  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom; 
and  that  the  common  peoj)le,  and  the  national 
guards,  without  discipline,  without  officei-s  of  ex- 
perience and  name,  would  be  routed  at  the  first 
onset.  At  the  same  time  the  emperor  was  per- 
plexed by  differences  of  opinion  and  plan,  and  by 
intrigues  and  jealousies,  that  existed  among  these 
emigrants,  and  apparently  among  the  royal  princes 
themselves.  At  last,  however,  Leopold  was  con- 
vinced that  it  was  time  to  do  something.  After 
some  interviews  at  Mantua  with  the  king's  bro- 
ther, the  Count  d'Artois,  he  de9j)atched  to  Paris 
Count  Alphonse  de  Durfort,  to  ascertain  accu- 
rately the  sentiments  and  intentions  of  the  king 
and  queen.  De  Durfort  returned  to  Mantua  in 
the  month  of  April  with  all  the  information  the 
emperor  wanted  from  the  Tuileries,  and  then 
Leopold  engaged  to  send  35,(KK)  men  into  Flan- 
ders, and  15,0(.)0  men  into  Alsace,  to  hang  upon 
the  French  frontiera.  The  emperor  further  an- 
nounced to  the  court  of  the  Tuileries,  by  means 
of  secret  emissaries,  that  an  army  of  Swiss  wouM 
advance  in  the  direction  of  J-yons,  that  an  army 
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of  Piedraontese  and  Savoyards  would  invade 
Danpliiny,  that  the  King  of  Spain  would  have 
20  000  men  ready  to  pour  through  the  last  defiles 
of  the  Pyrenees,  that  the  King  of  Prussia  had 
promised  to  co-operate,  and  that  England  had 
engaged  to  remain  strictly  neutral.  All  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  the  King  of 
Spain,  the  King  of  Naples,  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
and  the  expatriated  princes  of  the  French  branch, 
were  to  sign  a  solemn  protest  and  manifesto,  and 
to  co-operate  in  the  great  work  according  to  their 
respective  faculties.'  Overtures  of  reconciliation 
and  accommodation  were  even  made  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  but  they  came  to  nothing,  and  his 
friend  and  negotiator,  the  Duke  de  Biron,  de- 
clared to  Bouille  that  Orleans  had  been  carried 
by  artful  and  wicked  men  farther  than  he  in- 
tended to  go,  but  thought  he  could  not,  with 
honour,  desert  his  party;  that  his  royal  highness 
was  weak,  but  that,  although  his  want  of  resolu- 
tion had  placed  him  at  the  disposal  of  dangerous 
men,  who  had  sadly  misled  him,  Bouille  might 
be  certain  of  one  thing — that  it  was  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  and  his  party  who  would  save  both  the 
king  and  kingdom.* 

Louis,  who  had  kept  up  a  pretty  frequent  cor- 
respondence with  De  Bouille,  wrote  to  that  offi- 
cer early  in  May,  that  he  was  fully  resolved  to 
flee  from  Paris,  and  retire  to  Montmedy,  where 
De  Bouille  had  made  a  fortified  camp,  and  whence, 
in  case  of  necessity,  it  would  be  easy  to  retreat 
into  the  emperor's  territory  of  Luxemburg, 
where  Austrian  troops  were  to  be  stationed  to 
support  him.  His  majesty  further  acquainted 
De  Bouillfi  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  the 
Austrian  troojjs  would  be  in  Luxemburg  befoi'e 
the  middle  of  June,  and  that  he  proposed  leaving 
Paris  on  the  15th  of  June.  It  was  not,  however, 
iintil  the  21st  of  June,  that  the  royal  family  were 
enabled  to  effect  their  escape  from  the  Tuileries. 
A  paper  was  left  behind,  headed,  "  Proclamation 
of  the  king  to  all  the  French  on  his  quitting 
Paris."  It  was  a  long  list  of  the  insupportable 
grievances  Louis  had  undergone,  and  of  the  dis- 
orders and  outrages  which  had  been  committed 
in  eveiy  part  of  France.  It  declared  that  he  had 
been  a  prisoner  ever  since  the  month  of  October, 
1789,  when  they  brought  him  from  Versailles  to 
Paris:  and  that,  though  he  could  have  borne  his 
own  misfortunes,  he  could  no  longer  bear  to  see 
that  the  operations  of  the  national  assembly  had 
ended  in  the  desti'uction  of  i-oyalty  itself,  in  the 
violation  of  property  and  personal  security,  in  a 
complete  anarchy  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  It 
complained,  perhaps  with  too  much  emphasis,  of 
the  bad  lodging  and  unsuitable  accommodation  he 
and  his  family  had  found  in  the  Tuileries.     It 
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spoke  of  the  bitter  sacrifice  he  had  been  com- 
jjelled  to  make  in  dismissing  the  gardes  du  corps, 
whose  fidelity  to  him  had  been  so  long  proved. 
It  spoke  of  the  massacre  of  two  of  them,  and  of 
the  wounds  and  ill-treatment  they  had  received 
under  his  own  eyes.  It  spoke  of  the  savage  out- 
cry which  had  been  kept  up  all  along  against  the 
queen,  "a  faithful  wife,  whose  conduct  had  been 
so  heroic  ;"  and  it  declared  that  it  was  evident  all 
the  machinations  were  directed  against  the  king 
himself.  "  It  was  to  the  soldiers  of  the  ex  Gardes 
Frangaises  and  the  Parisian  national  guard  that 
the  custody  of  the  king  was  intrusted,  under  the 
orders  of  the  municipality  of  Paris,  from  whom 
the  commandant-general  derived  his  appointment. 
The  king  thei'efore  saw  himself  a  prisoner  in  his 
own  states — for  what  else  can  one  be  called  who 
sees  himself  forcibly  surrounded  by  persons  he 
suspects?"  It  recapitulated  the  first  acts  of  the 
reform,  whei-e  the  king  had  willingly  and  readily 
concurred  with  the  assembly,  and  the  acts  which 
immediately  followed,  and  which  had  continued 
ever  since,  in  which  his  assent  had  been  extoi-ted 
from  him  by  violence  and  threats.  "The  assem- 
bly has  put  the  king  out  of  the  constitution,  in 
refusing  him  the  right  of  sanctioning  the  consti- 
tutional acts,  and  classing  as  constitutional  acts 
whatever  other  acts  they  think  proper,  and  in 
curtailing  and  limiting  his  veto.  They  have  al- 
lowed him  25,000,000  livres,  about  £1,200,000, 
which  are  entirely  absorbed  by  the  expenses  of 
his  household.  They  have  left  him  the  usufruct 
of  some  domains,  with  embarrassing  forms,  and 
have  deprived  him  of  the  patrimony  of  his  an- 
cestors. Let  the  different  points  of  administra- 
tion be  examined,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
king  is  set  aside  in  all  of  them.  He  has  no  share 
in  the  making  of  laws ;  he  can  only  beg  the  as- 
sembly to  occupy  themselves  about  such  or  such 
a  matter.  As  for  the  administration  of  justice 
and  the  appointment  of  judges,  he  has  no  share 
in  them.  There  remained  a  last  prerogative,  the 
most  beautiful  of  all,  that  of  pardoning  and  com- 
muting punishments:  you  have  taken  that  too 
from  the  king!"  It  asserted,  with  a  truth  that 
no  one  will  dispute,  that  the  Society  of  Jacobins 
had  made  themselves  the  chief  power  in  the  state, 
and  had  reduced  all  other  authorities  to  a  state 
of  nullity.  It  said  the  king  had  been  declared 
supreme  chief  of  the  army,  and  yet  the  army  had 
been  directed,  without  his  participation,  by  com- 
mittees of  the  national  assembly:  and  he  had 
never  been  able  to  excercise  any  authority  or  to 
appoint  to  any  places,  because  his  choice  displeased 
the  clubs,  and  his  authority  was  envied  him  by 
the  assembly.  The  king  had  been  declared  su- 
preme chief  of  the  administration  of  the  king- 
dom ;  but  the  assembly  had  taken  that  adminis- 
tration into  their  own  hands,  and  the  agents  of 
312 
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the  king  had  been  left  without  any  power  or  in- 
fluence. "Above  all,  the  form  of  government  is 
become  vicious  through  two  causes;  the  assembly 
exceeds  the  limits  of  its  powers,  and  it  exercises 
by  means  of  its  committee  of  research  the  most 
barbarous  of  all  despotisms.  It  has  established 
associations,  known  under  the  name  of  Jacobins, 
or  Friends  of  the  Constitution,  who  compose  cor- 
porations infinitely  more  dangerous  than  the  an- 
cient ones :  these  associations  or  clubs  deliberate 
on  all  the  parts  of  government,  and  exercise  a 
power  so  pi-eponderating,  that  all  public  bodies, 
not  even  excepting  the  national  assembly  itself, 
can  do  nothing  but  by  their  orders.  The  king 
does  not  think  that  it  can  be  possible  to  preserve 
such  a  government  as  this;  the  nearer  the  assem- 
bly draws  to  the  conclusion  of  its  labours,  the 
more  do  sensible  people  despair  of  it.  Their  new 
regulations,  in.stead  of  throwing  balm  upon 
wounds,  embitter  discontents ;  the  thousand 
journals  and  calumnious  pamphlets,  which  are 
but  the  echoes  of  the  clubs,  perpetuate  the  dis- 
order, and  never  has  the  assembly  tlared  to  apply 
any  remedy.  What  it  tends  to  is  a  rmtaphysiad 
government,  impossible  in  its  execution."  The 
paper  then  mentioned  that  a  motion  had  been 
made  in  the  a.ssembly,  and  loudly  applauded, 
that  the  king  should  be  carried  off  from  Ver- 
sailles, and  the  queen  put  in  a  convent.  It  de- 
scribed the  massacre  of  an  innocent  man,  almost 
under  the  king's  own  eyes,  in  the  garden  of  the 
Tuileries  ;  and  it  dwelt  with  a  natural  feeling  on 
the  affronts  studiously  put  u])on  the  king  and  the 
royal  family  at  the  federation  festival.  It  af- 
firaied  that  all  those  men  who  had  spoken  against 
religion  and  the  throne  had  received  the  honours 
of  a  triumph.  It  complained  of  the  harsh  insult- 
ing treatment  which  the  king's  aunts,  who  were 
leaving  France  on  account  of  religion,  had  met 
with  on  their  journey.  It  alluded  to  the  "Day  of 
Poignards,"  saying,  that,  when  the  factious  had 
excited  the  emeutc  at  Vincennes,  those  gentlemen 
had  gathered  round  him  out  of  pure  love  to  their 
sovereign,  and  yet  they  had  been  shamefully  ill- 
treated  ;  and  men  had  carried  their  audacity  to 
such  a  pitch  as  to  break  their  arms  before  the 
king's  face.  After  mentioning  the  interrupted 
journey  to  St.  Cloud,  antl  the  forced  attendance 
at  mass  in  the  parish  church,  and  the  circular 
letter  to  the  foreign  amba.'5sadors,  which,  it  said, 
had  been  forced  from  the  king,  the  ]iroclamation 
concluded  with  these  words: — "After  ail  these 
siifferings,  and  seeing  the  impossibility  of  hinder- 
ing the  evil,  it  is  natural  that  the  king  should 
endeavour  to  put  himself  in  .safety.  Frenchmen, 
and  you  whom  he  was  wont  to  call  inhabitants 
of  the  good  city  of  Paris,  place  no  confidence  in 
the  suggestions  of  the  factious ;  return  to  your 
king;  he  will  ever  be  your  friend,  when   your 


holy  religion  shall  be  respected,  when  govern- 
ment shall  be  placed  on  a  proper  footing,  and 
liberty  established  on  a  solid  basis. — P.S.  The 
king  prohibits  his  ministers  from  signing  any 
oi'der  in  his  name,  and  enjoins  the  keeper  of  the 
seals  to  send  him  the  great  seal  as  soon  as  he 
shall  be  required  so  to  do."  This  paper  was,  pos- 
sibly, not  the  very  best  or  most  political  of  com- 
positions ;  but  it  was  still  farther  from  being  the 
mean  contemptible  thing  that  Thiers  represents 
it ;  nor  can  any  man  in  his  senses,  that  will  hon- 
estly look  at  the  mountain  of  evidence  which  ex- 
ists, attempt  to  deny  that  it  contained  a  true  pic- 
ture of  the  state  of  France,  and  of  the  sufferings 
and  humiliations  which  Louis  had  undergone.' 

As  soon  as  the  flight  was  known  there  was  a 
fearful  storm  in  the  national  assembly  and  fresh 
riots  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  General  officers 
were  sworn  to  serve  the  nation  without  any  re- 
ference to  the  king;  and  votes  were  rapidly  passed 
that  all  the  national  guards  of  the  kingdom  should 
be  called  out,  that  moi-e  arms  shoidd  be  distri- 
buted among  the  people,  that  the  national  guards- 
men should  name  their  own  officei-s,  and  should 
receive  regular  pay  like  the  troops  of  the  line. 
But  the  proceedings  in  the  clubs  were  in  reality 
far  more  important  than  those  in  the  assembly. 

The  Jacobins,  who  were  for  ever  swearing, 
now  swore  to  be  true  to  the  people ;  and  then 
denounced  nearly  eveiy  member  of  the  assembly 
and  nearly  every  officer  and  public  functionary 
as  a  traitor  in  league  with  the  fugitive  king, 
the  ai-istocratic  emigrants  and  priests,  and  the 
crowned  tyrants  of  Europe.  As  Robespierre  was 
finishing  a  tremendous  speech.  La  Fayette  and  a 
few  membei"s  of  the  assembly  appeared  in  the 
club,  and  caught  the  quick  e^'e  of  Danton.  That 
formidable  man  rose,  and  instantly  .said,  "  I  so- 
lemnly engage  to  carry  my  head  to  the  scaffold, 
or  prove  that  the  heads  of  those  men  ought  to 
fall  at  the  feet  of  the  people  they  have  betrayed. 
In  the  first  place  I  call  upon  M.  la  Fayette!" 
And  terrible  was  the  call ;  for  he  accused  the 
conimandant-gener.il  of  all  the  deadly  crimes  im- 
puted to  him  by  Marat,  and  asked  him  how  he 
dared  present  himself  in  that  society  of  patriots. 
La  Fayette  made  but  a  very  timid  reply,  consist- 
ing of  a  comjiliment  to  the  Jacobins,  and  a  miser- 
able commonplace  sentiment.     As  an  orator,  and 

'  All  that  this  historian  savs  about  the  pajicr  is — "The  king 
eoniplained  of  his  losses  of  power  without  sufficient  dignity,  and 
showed  himself  as  much  wonnde<l  at  being  reduced  to  30,000.000 
of  civil  list  as  at  having  lost  all  his  prerogatives  The  assembly 
listened  to  the  complaints  of  the  monarch,  pitied  his  weakness, 
and  passed  on  to  other  ni.itters.  ' — HiH.  dt  In  R<v.  Finnfaife. 
In  absolutely  nothing  will  this  writer  be  correct.  The  civil  list, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  i.";. 000.000  Tliis  may  Iw  considere<i  as  a 
trifle  although  .1.000,000,  even  of  livres.  m.tke  rather  .in  impor- 
t.int  sum  ;  but  Tliiers  is  constjintly  working  .at  this  kind  of  arith- 
metic, adding  here  and  subtracting  there  just  as  it  suite  hit 
purpose. 
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ill  such  au  assembly,  the  hero  of  two  worlds,  as 
opposed  to  Danton,  had  no  more  force  than  a 
mouse  in  the  claws  of  a  cat.  "  I  have  been  asked," 
said  he,  "  why  I  come  to  re-unite  myself  to  this 
society :  I  come  because  it  is  here  that  all  good 
citizens  ought  to  repair  in  times  of  crisis  and 
alarm.  It  is  more  than  ever  necessary  to  tight 
for  liberty,  and  I  was  the  first  to  say  that  when 
a  people  desired  to  be  free  they  became  so ;  and 
I  have  never  been  so  sure  of  liberty  as  I  am  now, 
after  enjoying  the  spectacle  which  this  capital 
has  oliered  us  on  this  day."  And  having  thus 
said.  La  Fayette,  who  had  courage,  but  no  oi-ator 
courage,  slunk  out  of  the  hall  of  the  Jacobins, 
wherein,  we  believe,  he  never  appeared  again. 

In  the  fauboui'gs  and  in  the  Palais  Royal  it 
was  proclaimed  tliat  the  king  had  vacated  his 
throne,  and  that  a  republic  which  would  realize 
all  the  rights  of  man  was  going  to  begin.  In  the 
Place  de  Greve  they  broke  to  pieces  the  bust  of 
Louis  XVI.,  which  was  liglited  up  at  nights  by 
the  celebrated  lanterne,  that  dread  of  the  enemies 
of  the  revolution.  In  every  street  the  words 
king,  queen,  royal,  Bourbon,  court,  &c.,  were 
effaced  from  the  signs  of  shops  and  warehouses  ; 
and  while  this  was  doing  Marat  called  upon  the 
people  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  La  Fayette,  Bailly, 
and  all  the  traitors  of  the  assembly,  to  summon 
to  Paris  all  the  ai-med  people  of  the  departments, 
and  to  name  a  dictator  or  a  military  tribune. 

After  many  misadventm-es,  and  not  a  few  signal 
follies  on  the  part  of  the  king,  the  royal  family 
reached  Varennes ;  but  there  they  were  stopped 
and  put  under  arr-est.  On  the  25th,  at  half-past 
seven  in  the  evening,  it  was  announced  to  the 
national  assembly  that  the  king  had  arrived  at 
Paris,  and  was  surrounded  by  the  mob,  who  were 
threatening  to  hang  three  gardes  du  corps  that 
were  fastened  on  the  coach-box. 

Suffocated  with  grief  and  sliame,  with  dust  and 
heat — for  that  June  month  was  excessively  hot 
— the  royal  family  had  arrived  at  the  barriei-s  a 
little  before  seven  o'clock,  escorted  by  La  Fayette, 
who  had  gone  out  beyond  Pantiu  to  meet  them, 
and  by  at  least  10,000  national  guards,  mixed 
with  a  multitude  ten  times  more  numerous.  The 
assembly  and  the  municipality  had  carefully  pre- 
pared the  reception  which  they  were  to  meet :  a 
placard  had  been  stuck  up  beforehand  in  all  parts 
of  Paris  with  these  laconic  words  upon  it — 
"  Whosoever  applauds  the  king  shall  be 
beaten:  whosoever  insults  him  shall  be 
hanged."  One  part  of  the  ordei*,  though  the  in- 
fraction of  it  was  only  punishable  with  a  beating, 
was  much  more  strictly  attended  to  than  the 
other  where  the  penalty  was  hanging.  The  Paris 
citizens  stared  at  the  captives  with  hat  on  head, 
and  one  poor  fellow,  who,  out  of  royalist  senti- 
ments, or  pity  and  respect,  ventured  to  take  his 


hat  oft"  to  the  queen,  was  nearly  torn  to  j)ieces ; 
and  the  accursed  berline  was  several  times  stopped 
by  the  blood-thirsty  vociferous  rabble,  swearing 
that  they  must  at  least  murder  the  gardes  du 
corps;  and,  though  these  gentlemen  were  not  mas- 
sacred nor  hanged,  they  were  beaten  while  sitting 
on  the  coach-box.  To  avoid  passing  through  the 
streets  of  Paris,  where  worse  might  have  hap- 
pened, the  berline  was  dragged  round  the  boule- 
vards, through  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  then 
into  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  by  the  gate  of 
the  Pont-Tournant.  But  even  thei-e  it  was  in  an 
instant  surrounded  by  a  mob,  and  ap])rehension3 
were  entertained  for  the  j^ersonal  safety  of  the 
royal  family.  The  king  and  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth descended  and  walked  precipitately  towai-ds 
the  open  door  of  the  palace.  The  queen,  who 
was  the  last  to  quit  the  beiiine,  had  scarcely 
touched  the  ground  with  her  foot  when  the  Dukes 
of  Noailles  and  Aiguillon  came  ujj  to  her,  and 
almost  carried  her  in  their  arms  across  the  gar- 
den ;  for,  though  hot  and  inconsiderate  patriots, 
and  in  very  bad  odour  at  the  court,  these  two 
noblemen  could  feel  for  her  perilous  and  deplor- 
able situation.  To  some  one  in  the  crowd  who 
ventured  to  whisper  a  few  words  of  comfort  and 
encouragement,  the  queen  gently  said,  "Monsieui", 
I  am  prepared  for  everything  ! "  Every  gate,  door, 
wicket,  and  outlet  whatsoever  of  the  palace  was 
now  guarded,  both  from  within  and  from  without; 
and  the  national  guards  had  orders  never  to  lose 
sight  of  any  of  the  family,  or  at  least  never  to 
permit  the  king  or  the  queen  to  go  from  one  room 
to  the  other  without  watching  them.  Louis  lost 
no  flesh,  but  the  effect  of  these  humiliations  on 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  of  the  agitations  she  had 
undergone  during  the  journey,  was  terrible. 
"The  first  time,"  says  Madame  Camimn,  "that 
I  saw  the  queen  after  the  sad  catastrophe  of  the 
journey  of  Vai'ennes,  I  found  her  rising  from  her 
bed;  her  features  were  not  extremely  altered,  but, 
after  her  first  words  of  kind  greeting,  she  took 
off  her  cap  and  bade  me  observe  the  effect  which 
grief  had  produced  on  her  head  of  haii-.  In  a 
single  night  her  hair  had  become  as  white  as  that 
of  a  woman  of  seventy  years !  I  will  not  describe 
the  feelings  which  rent  my  heart.  .  .  .  Her 
majesty  showed  me  a  ring  which  she  had  pre- 
pared for  the  Princess  of  Lamballe:  it  contained 
a  tress  of  her  white  hair,  with  the  inscription, 
Blanchis  par  le  malkeur— (Made  white  by  mis- 
fortune)." 

The  royalist  general,  the  Marquis  de  Bouille, 
who,  through  a  combination  of  accidents,  had  ar- 
rived at  Varennes  a  few  hours  too  late  to  rescue 
the  king,  was  obliged  to  flee  for  his  life  across  the 
frontiers.  From  Luxemburg  the  marquis  wrote 
a  teri'ible  letter  to  the  assembly,  telling  them 
that  the  king  had  only  endeavoured  to  break  his 
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chains ;  that  there  was  no  longer  any  law  or  mo- 
rality in  France ;  that  it  was  he  that  had  pre- 
vailed upon  the  king  to  go  towai'ds  the  frontiers; 
that  now  those  frontiers  would  soon  be  crossed 
by  the  disciplined  armies  of  the  princes  related 
or  allied  with  Louis ;  that  their  disorganized 
armies  and  armed  rabble  could  never  standagainst 
those  veteran  troops ;  and  that  if  they  dared  to 
touch  a  hair  of  the  king's  or  of  the  queen's  head, 
not  one  stone  would  be  left  on  another  in  all 
Paris.  Most  of  the  deputies  present,  and  all  the 
mob  that  crowded  their  galleries,  laughed  very 
heartily  at  the  old  royalist's  threats. 

The  assembly,  with  affected  magnanimity, 
passed  to  the  order  of  the  day;  but  nevertheless, 
a  price  was  set  upon  the  head  of  the  author  of 
the  letter  soon  after.  Most  of  the  gi-eat  powers 
of  Europe  were,  as  we  have  said,  occupied  about 
other  matters,  foremost  among  which  was  the 
final  partition  of  Poland ;  and  De  Bouill6  him- 


self says  that  he  saw  no  dispositions  among  them 
for  any  invasion  of  France,  and  that  he  knew  at 
the  time  it  was  impossible  to  put  his  threats  into 
execution.  For  once  we  agi-ee  with  Thiers,  that 
but  for  the  generous  motive  which  dictated  it, 
and  which  was  to  turn  the  torrent  of  popular 
fury  from  the  king  and  queen  upon  himself,  De 
Bouille's  letter  was  a  mad  one.  Thiers  is,  how- 
ever, wTong  when  he  taxes  the  fugitive  general 
with  falsehood  in  representing  the  militai-y  forces 
of  the  country  as  being  in  a  contemptil)le  state. 
Those  forces  were  in  that  condition  when  De 
Bouille  wrote,  and  it  was  only  through  the  long 
time  allowed  them  before  the  allied  powers  at- 
tempted to  strike  their  blow,  that  the  patriot 
armies  were  got  into  some  order  and  consistence. 
If  the  armies  of  the  allies  had  really  been  ready 
to  march  into  France  in  the  summer  of  1791,  it 
would  have  been  no  laughing  matter  for  French- 
men. 
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The  French  revolution — Suggestion  in  the  Jacobin  Club  of  tlie  deposition  and  trial  of  Louis  XVI. — Thomas 
I'aine's  attendance  at  these  Jacobin  meetings — His  writings  in  Paris — He  recommends  a  republican  govern- 
ment for  France — The  suggestion  favourably  received — Petition  for  the  abolition  of  royalty — Meeting  for  its 
signature  appointed  at  the  Champ  de  Mars — Causeless  alarm  of  treason  at  the  meeting — The  commotion  and 
its  effects — La  Fayette  accused  of  having  instigated  it — The  petition  not  brought  forward — Anotl)er  drawn 
up  and  signed  on  the  spot — Its  motley  character  and  accompaniments — Proclamation  of  the  nnuiicipality  — 
Various  accounts  of  the  meeting  of  the  Champ  de  Mars — The  meeting  fired  upon  by  the  military — Martial 
law  established^Counter-war  by  the  journalists — Charges  against  La  Fayette — Proceedings  of  the  national 
assembly — A  constitution  of  government  drawn  up — It  is  proclaimed  immutable — It  is  presented  to  the  king 
for  subscription — He  assents  to  it — He  comes  to  the  assembly  to  ratify  it — Debate  about  the  mode  of  his 
reception — The  clubs  denounced — Robespierre's  defence  of  them — The  national  assenibly  dissolved — New 
members  elected — Character  and  rank  of  the  new  members — La  Fayette  and  Bailly  resign  their  offices — 
Petion  chosen  mayor  of  Paris. 


HE  national  assembly  was  now 
drawing  near  the  end  of  its  days ; 
and  it  had  been  for  a  long  time  so 
much  less  powerful  than  the  Jaco- 
in  Club,  that  it  is  rather  in  the 
^^1  great  hall  of  the  Rue  Saint  Honore 
and  in  tiie  Jacobin  journals,  than  in  the  Salle  de 
Manege  and  assenibly  decrees,  that  we  ought  to 
look  for  the  grand  effects  produced  by  tlie  flight 
to  Varennes.  Girey-Du])rc  finished  a  tremendous 
speech  to  the  Jacobins,  by  demanding  that  Louis 
de  Bourbon  should  be  provi.sorily  desjjoiled  of  all 
the  royal  functions  until  he  could  be  tried  before 
a  grand  jury,  which  should  meet  at  the  latest  on 
the  3tHh  of  August  next,  the  terms  of  his  motion 
hinting  very  jilainly  tliat  the  jirojier  punLshment 
for  the  king  would  be  tliat  wliich  Charles  I.  met 
with  in  England.     An  unnamed  Jacobin,  who 


spoke  next,  approved  of  everything  that  had 
been  said  except  the  mention  of  the  block  and  the 
axe,  and  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  jihrase 
should  be  left  out  which  referred  to  Charles  I.  of 
England.  To  this  another  unnamed  facetiously 
responded,  that  he  would  readily  second  this 
amendment,  provided  only  the  club  would  also 
agi-ee  that  all  the  histories,  engravings,  pamphlets, 
and  accoinits  of  the  decollation  of  the  English 
king  which  had  been  collected  by  the  society 
should  be  publicly  burned.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  laughing  at  this  jest — a  jest  wliich  pi-oves 
that  the  Jacobins  had,  at  a  very  early  period, 
contemplated  and  studied  the  bloody  finale  of 
Louis's  history,  without  the  faculty  or  the  wish 
to  discover  any  difference  between  the  lives  and 
characters  of  the  two  jirinces,  Charles  and  Ijouis. 
Autoine,  another  potential  Jacobin,  thought  there 
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could  be  no  doubt  tliat  Louis  had  merited  death 
by  his  treacherous  and  ignominious  flight ;  but 
conceived  it  might  be  magnanimous  and  wise  to 
spare  at  least  his  life.  "  All  his  plots  and  pro- 
jects," said  he,  "  oblige  you  to  make  sure  of  his 
person,  as  you  can  have  no  security  in  his  oaths 
or  faith.  He  is  a  prisoner,  and  a  prisoner  he 
must  ever  be  ;  for  you  know  that  if  he  were  free 
for  a  moment  he  would  flee  again.  Now,  I  ask 
you,  can  a  state  prisoner  be  the  chief  of  the  exe- 
cutive power  of  a  great  nation  ?" 

At  these  exciting  moments  one  of  the  most 
constant  attendants  in  the  hall  of  the  Jacobins 
was  Thomas  Paine,  who  did  not  content  himself 
with  playing  the  pai't  of  listener  and  applauder, 
but  sometimes  spoke,  and  more  frequently  wrote 
in  journals  and  pamphlets.  He  passed  for  a 
great  republican  luminary ;  and  his  opinions, 
particularly  when  written,  and  put  into  decent 
French  by  native  litterateurs,  were  always  re- 
ceived with  wonderful  deference.  "The  famous 
Paine,"  says  Dumont,  who  had  just  returned  to 
Paris  from  Switzerland,  "was  very  intimate  in 
the  house  of  Condorcet ;  he  believed  that  he  alone 
had  made  the  American  revolution,  and  that  he 
was  called  to  make  a  new  revolution  in  France." 
The  author  of  the  Rights  of  Man  was  constantly 
recommending  a  republic,  something  like  that  of 
the  United  States,  but  a  good  deal  more  demo- 
cratical ;  and  he  spoke  the  words  of  truth  and 
common  sense  when  he  said  that  the  French  had 
made  a  republic  already  in  everything  but  the 
name,  and  that  the  co-existence  of  a  king  and  of 
such  a  constitution  as  they  had  framed  was  in- 
compatible, anomalous,  impossible.  Even  before 
the  flight  to  Varennes,  Paine  had  been  busily 
engaged  in  writing  arguments  and  manifestoes  for 
a  Galilean  republic.  His  most  zealous  disciple 
was  Achille  Duchatelet,  who  had  served  in  Ame- 
rica under  La  Fayette,  and  had  there  imbibed 
some  crude  republican  sentiments,  to  which  lie 
added  certain  extravagant  notions  about  the  per- 
fectibility of  mankind  by  means  of  altering  their 
governments,  which  he  had  since  contracted 
through  his  close  intimacy  with  Condorcet.  .  .  . 
"When  the  kiug  fled,  Duchatelet  was  acting 
alone  ;  it  was  Paine  and  he — an  Anglo-American 
and  a  thoughtless  young  man  belonging  to  the 
French  noblesse — that  were  putting  themselves 
forward  to  change  the  face  of  France !  .  .  .  . 
The  idea  of  a  republic  had  scarcely  presented 
itself,  directly  and  nakedly,  to  any  of  them,  and 
this  first  signal  carried  consternation  to  all  the 
cote  droit,  and  to  the  more  moderate  portion  even 
of  the  cole  gaucheT  .  .  .  When  Duchatelet 
sounded  some  of  the  chiefs,  he  met  at  first  with 
but  little  encoui'agement.  Sieyes  refused  his 
concurrence  with  marks  of  contempt,  and  a  good 
many  of  them  told  him  it  was  not  yet  time.     "If 


I  was  not  deceived  in  my  information,"  adds 
Dumont,  "La  Fayette,  in  particular,  repulsed 
those  who  tried  to  speak  to  him  about  a  republic, 
saying  that  it  would  take  twenty  years  to  i-ipen 
libei'ty  and  make  republicans  of  the  French 
people.  But  the  seed  thrown  by  the  audacious 
hand  of  Paine  began  to  germinate  in  a  good 
many  heads.  Condorcet,  at  the  moment  of  the 
king's  flight,  had  become  a  decided  republican. 
Claviere,  Petion,  Buzot,  met  together  to  discuss 
this  question.  They  spoke  about  it  at  Biddei-- 
mana  the  banker's,  where  I  was  residing ;  and  I 
there  saw  formed  the  first  filaments  of  that 
opinion  which  soon  grew  strong  in  the  southern 
provinces.  Here  are  some  of  the  weightiest 
things  that  were  said  in  these  private  committees : 
—The  king  has  lost  public  confidence,  and  will 
never  recover  it.  The  nation  can  never  forget 
that  flight,  after  so  many  positive  and  even  gra- 
tuitous oaths ;  the  king  himself  can  never  forget 
that  he  was  brought  back  by  force,  and  that  he 
reigns  by  an  act  of  grace  over  a  people  that 
despise  him.  The  elements  of  the  monarchy  are 
destroyed ;  the  king  can  no  longer  appear  in  any 
other  light  than  in  that  of  a  conspirator  ;  and  no- 
thing can  be  so  absurd  as  to  intrust  great  powers 
in  the  constitution  to  the  man  who  has  declared 
himself  its  enemy.  This  reasoning  was  veiy 
sti-ong  against  the  king,  but  it  was  very  weak 
against  royalty.  They  did  not  draw  this  dis- 
tinction, because  a  difliculty  presented  itself, 
which  they  could  not  overcome  without  placing 
on  the  thi-one  a  branch  of  the  Bourbon  family. 
This  last  scheme  pleased  none  of  the  men  I  have 
named.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  appeared  to  them 
too  despicable  a  personage.  They  also  said  that 
for  two  years  past  the  king  had  not  governed, 
but  the  national  assembly ;  that  all  the  obstacles 
came  from  him,  and  all  the  resources  and  powers 
from  the  assembly  ;  that  all  the  resistance  to 
government  was  owing  to  his  partizaus,  and  that 
all  the  obedience  was  rendered  to  the  assembly. 
'In  short,'  says  Condorcet,  'if  a  republic  is 
made  by  revolution,  if  the  people  rise  against 
the  court,  the  consequences  will  be  terrible  ;  but, 
if  we  make  a  republic  now  that  the  assembly 
enjoys  its  omnipotence,  the  transition  will  not 
be  difficult ;  and  it  will  be  better  to  make  it  at 
present,  when  the  king  is  powerless  and  has 
nothing  to  hold  by,  than  when  his  constitutional 
power  shall  have  been  restored  to  him  ;  for  then 
his  dethronement  will  require  an  eftbrt.'  As  for 
royalty  itself,  it  was  now  regarded  as  a  scarecrow 
for  childi-en,  and  as  a  puppet  for  men.  I  never 
heard  in  these  meetings  any  true  arguments  in 
favour  of  monarchy.  The  greatest  mischief  is 
to  quit  what  we  know  for  what  we  do  not  know. 
To  ask  for  a  republic  is  very  easy,  and  signifies 
nothing ;  but  what  form  of  republic  is  it  to  be  ? 
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How  many  kinds  of  republic  are  there,  or  have 
there  been  ?"  The  assembly,  however,  pretended 
and  decreed  that  the  monarchy  should  be  pre- 
served— that  France  should  continue  to  be  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy  —  though  the  constitution 
was  altogether  democratic,  and  though  the  king 
was  a  jjrisoner  garde  a  vue.  But  again  the  clubs 
waxed  furious,  and  there  was  soon  riot  and  blood 
about  it. 

On  the  night  of  the  15th  of  July,  the  Jacobins, 
in  their  club,  decided  that  the  sovereign  j^eople 
should  be  invited  to  sign  a  petition  demanding 
the  abolition  of  royalty.  The  petition  was  drawn 
up  by  Brissot ;'  but  RobespieiTe,  with  his  cousti- 


Maximiuen  Hobespierre. — From  a  i>urtrait  by 

DupIessi-DcrtAux. 

tutional  timidity  or  caution,  thought  it  yet  too 
soon,  and  said  he  had  a  presentiment  that  it  would 
be  made  the  pretext  for  some  sanguinary  attack 
on  the  people.  It  was  probably  through  the  ma- 
noeuvres of  Ilobes])ierre  that  the  club  determined 
to  keep  out  of  the  scrape,  and  leave  the  people 
or  the  mob  to  act  for  themselves.  Another  peti- 
tion was  drawn  up  (apparently  in  the  Cordelier 
Club)  on  Saturday  the  16th ;  and  by  the  usual 
means  of  proclamation  in  the  Palais  Royal,  and 
placards  in  the  streets,  the  people  were  invited 
to  sign  it  on  the  next  day  on  the  altar  of  the 


'  La  Payette  says  that  the  petition  was  drawn  up  by  Laclos, 
the  autlior  of  /,<,«  Liaisons  Dang  reuses,  and  still  secretary  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  corrected  by  Brissot.  According  to  Ma- 
dame Roland  and  Brissot  liimself,  Laclos  was  associated  in  the 
task  of  drawing  up  the  petition,  but  left  it  all  to  Brissot,  After 
having  failed  to  obtain  the  insertion  of  a  paragraph  favourable 
to  the  Duke  of  Orleans'  pretensions  to  the  vacant  tlirone.  One 
thing  is  quite  clear,  and  that  is,  that  the  direct  attack  \i\>oii 
royalty  intended  in  the  iietition  was  a  measure  which  Madame 
Roland  and  the  whole  Gironde  party  had  taken  to  their  lie<irt  of 
hearts.  After  the  blotnly  scene  in  the  Champ  de  M.ars,  the 
Rolands  scarajjered  away  from  Paris,  but  they  soon  returned, 
and  under  auspiciously  repubUcau  circumstances. 


countiy  in  the  Champ  de  Mars — which  Mooden 
construction  had  been  left  standing  right  in  front 
of  the  Hotel  des  luvalides  ever  since  the  federa- 
tion festival  of  the  preceding  yeai-,  when  La 
Fayette  had  almost  been  kissed  and  hugged  to 
death  by  the  people.  Betimes  on  the  Sabbath 
morning  Pai-is  began  to  flock  to  the  field  of  Mai-s. 
A  great  many  of  that  republican  party  afterwards 
called  the  Gironde,  with  Madame  Roland  (who 
has  as  good  a  title  as  any  of  them  to  be  considered 
as  the  leader  of  the  party),  went  out  to  see,  and 
also  to  sign.  The  petition  Avas  not  yet  there,  but 
a  jjlace  was  prepared  for  it  on  the  boArds  of  the 
altar  of  the  country — deal  planks,  easy  to  pierce 
with  awl  or  gimlet.  A  number  of  persons  as- 
cended the  deal  fabric,  and  were  walking  about 
gratifying  their  curiosity,  and  expecting  the  ar- 
rival of  the  petition,  when  a  patriot,  or  some  say 
a  patriotess,  felt  something  prick  the  sole  of  his 
or  her  foot ;  and  springing  aside,  and  looking 
down,  he  or  she  discovered  a  brad-awl  working 
thi'ough  the  deal  boards.  Hullabalu  !  Here  was 
some  deadly  treason  !  No  doubt  some  gunpowder 
l)lot  to  blow  up  the  altar  of  tlie  country,  together 
with  the  petition  and  all  the  sovereign  people 
upon  it  or  round  about  it  I  In  brief  time  the 
planks  were  torn  up,  and  underneath  were  dis- 
covered, lying  perJus,  with  victuals  enough  to 
last  them  for  four-aml-twenty  hours,  two  comical- 
looking  fellows,  one  being  an  invalid  with  a 
wooden  leg,  and  the  other  a  Parisian  hairdresser 
out  of  work.  "When  first  unearthed,  these  two 
drolls  pretended  to  have  been  asleep,  or  to  have 
just  awakened  from  a  sound  sleep ;  and  when 
taxed  with  their  awl-and-gimlet  work,  they  said, 
with  a  titter,  that  they  only  meant  to  look  at  the 
women's  legs.  As  lubricity  was  so  common  a 
propensity  among  the  Parisians,  this  ought  to 
have  saved  the  wooden-legged  soldier  and  the 
idle  ])erruquier,  more  jiarticularly  as  no  barrel  of 
gunpowder,  as  nothing  but  cold  meat  and  a  little 
wine,  a  brad-awl  and  a  gimlet,  could  be  found  in 
the  cavity,  or  in  any  other  hollow  part  under- 
neath the  deal  altar  of  the  country.  But  the 
word  had  gone  abroad  that  they  were  spies  of 
the  coui-t ;  and  so  the  patriots  clutched  the  man 
of  the  wooden  leg  and  the  man  of  scissors,  hanged 
them  both  at  the  nearest  hinterne,  then  cut  off 
their  heads,  stuck  them  upon  pikes,  and  carried 
them  through  the  most  peopled  parts  of  Paris  to 
that  great  Gehenna,  the  Palais  Royal.  This  was 
at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  and  not  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  day,  as  represented  by  Thiei-s 
and  the  other  advocates  of  La  Fayette,  who  tell 
the  story  as  if  the  massacre  of  the  people  which 
followed  was  the  immediate  and  almost  instiin- 
taueous  consequence  of  the  murder  of  these  two 
obscene  rogues  by  the  mob.*     We  can  perfectly 

-  The  editors  of  the  Uistoire  Partementaire,  who  have  careftill^' 
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believe  that  the  motive  assigned  by  the  two  men 
for  their  being  where  tliey  were  found  was  the 
true  one ;  but  the  republican  faction  have  not 
scrupled  to  accuse  La  Fayette  and  others  of  that 
party,  of  having  paid  the  men  to  conceal  them- 
selves under  the  precious  altar  in  order  to  excite 
suspicion  and  an  emeute,  which  might  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  employing  their  armed  force, 
and  suppressing  the  aspirations  of  the  republicans 
by  terror  and  blood. 

Madame  Roland,  that  angelic  republican,  as 
she  is  still  fancifully  i-epresented  by  so  many 
writers,  in  one  place  repeats  this  accusation  as 
being  vraisemhlable,  or  very  probably  true ;  and 
in  another  place  directly  charges  the  treachery 
upon  La  Fayette  by  name,  as  an  instrument  of 
the  court}  Another  party  accused  Robespierre 
of  being  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief;  but, 
with  a  strict  impartiality  in  judging  between  La 
Fayette  and  Robespierre,  we  cannot  possibly  con- 
ceive why  either  of  them  should  have  put  the 
two  men  in  the  hole.  It  is  quite  true  that  La 
Fayette  was  prepared  beforehand  to  attack  and 
disperse  the  23eo2:)le ;  and  that  everything  was 
ready  for  sucli  an  attack  at  a  very  early  hour  in 
the  morning,  before  the  invalid  and  the  barber 
were  discovered,  and  when  scarcely  a  hundred 
people  had  collected  in  the  Champ  de  Mars ;  but 
he  had  constitutional  authority  and  license  to  at- 
tend at  such  a  great  meeting  with  his  national 
guai'ds  at  his  back  ;  he  might  calculate  pi-etty 
confidently  that  some  provocation  or  collision 
would  take  place  between  his  respectabilities  and 
the  mob,  and  there  were  a  hundred  little  means 
to  bring  about  an  occasion  for  reading  the  riot  act, 
or  proclaiming  martial  law,  and  firing  upon  the 
people,  without  having  recourse  to  that  round- 
about way  of  putting  the  invalid  and  the  perru- 
quier  under  the  altar  of  the  country,  &c.  At  mid- 
day, or  nearly  five  hours  after  the  perruquier  and 
the  invalid  had  been  murdei^ed.  La  Fayette  de- 
spatched a  detachment  of  his  national  guards  to 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  with  several  pieces  of  artil- 
lery ;  but,  though  there  was  an  immense  multi- 
tude assembled,  there  was  no  rioting,  and  the  peti- 
tion, it  appears,  had  not  yet  arrived.  And  these 
national  guards  retired  without  doing  anything. 
The  mob  remained  expecting  Danton  and  his  Cor- 
deliers, who  had  engaged  to  bring  the  petition  ; 
but  Danton  and  his  confreres,  panic-stricken  at 
the  indecision  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  at  the  parade 


of  military  force  which  La  Fayette  had  got  up, 
and  at  confident  reports  that  there  was  a  design 
on  foot  to  butcher  or  imprison  the  popular 
champions  and  journalists,  had  either  fled  out  of 
Pai'is  or  concealed  themselves  in  it.^  Some  time 
after  the  national  guards  had  retired  from  the 
Champ  de  Mars  a  committee  arrived  at  the  altar 
of  the  country  from  the  Jacobin  Club,  which,  on 
the  motion  of  Robespierre,  sent  them  thithei-,  not 
to  inform  the  people  that  the  club  had  withdrawn 
the  petition  which  had  been  written  by  Brissot, 
but  simply  to  see  and  report  what  was  passing 
at  that  great  meeting.  Tired  of  waiting,  and 
convinced  at  last  that  neither  the  Cordeliers  nor 
the  Jacobins  would  venture  to  bring  a  petition 
to  be  signed,  some  of  the  mob,  who  could  turn 
sentences  themselves,  set  to  work  and  drew  up, 
upon  the  altar  of  the  country,  a  petition  of  their 
own,  telling  the  national  assembly  that  their  po- 
litical existence  was  drawing  near  its  close ;  that 
an  enormous  crime  had  been  committed  by  the 
king ;  that  the  empire  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin ; 
and  that  the  assembly  ought  to  be  guided  by  the 
will  of  the  people.  And  presently  such  patriots 
as  could  Avrite  began  to  sign  their  names,  and 
such  as  could  not,  to  scrawl  their  crosses.  As 
the  people  wrote  on  different  loose  sheets  of 
paper,  which  were  afterwards  fastened  together 
so  as  to  make  an  enormous  scroll,  more  than  six 
thousand  signatures  and  crosses  were  soon  ob- 
tained. Some  of  the  signers,  not  satisfied  with 
writing  their  names,  gave  their  reasons  for 
signing,  or  accompanied  their  signatures  by  de- 
nunciations of  royalty — in  words  ill  spelt  and  in 
sentences  that  defiedthearbitrary  power  of  French 
grammar.^  Women  and  children  signed  as  well 
as  men.  The  mass  of  signatures  proceeded 
from  people  who  hardly  knew  how  to  write. 
There  were  march andes-de-modes,  soubrettes, 
and  filles-de-joie  in  abundance ;  and  these  prac- 
tical ladies,  probably  not  without  an  eye  to 
business,  seem  to  have  generally  given  their  ad- 
dresses as  well  as  their  names.  Among  the  men 
who  signed  were  several  conspicuous  members 
of  the  Jacobin  Club — as  Brewer-battalion-com- 
mandant Santerre,  and  Gateau;  and  a  good  many 
of  the  Cordelier  Club,  maugre  Lhe  fright  and  the 
flight  of  their  leader  Danton.  "The  whole  peti- 
tion," says  a  Frenchman  who  has  examined  it  at- 
tentively, "is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  curious 
relics  which  have  been  found  under  the  rubbish 


collected  and  compared  all  the  newspapers  and  other  documents 
of  the  day,  say  that  the  account  of  it  given  by  Tonlongeon  is 
nothing  but  a  gi-oss  and  clumsy  sketch,  full  of  false  or  inexact 
allegations ;  and  that  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  account  given 
by  M.  Thiers,  who  has  followed  Toulongeon  ahnost  word  for 
word.  None  of  the  documents  they  give,  and  not  one  of  the 
numerous  memoirs  of  the  tnne  which  we  have  read,  will  bear 
out  Thiers'  narritivo.  Dulaure's  account  is  contradictory  and 
incorrect  fi-om  beginning  to  end. 
'  Madame  Roland,  Mdmoires. 


=  Yet  Dulaure  says  that  Danton  read  the  petition  from  the 
altar  of  the  country  with  his  stentorian  voice,  and  was  greatly 
applauded  The  Stentor  Danton  was  running  away  into  the 
country  at  this  moment  as  if  for  his  life  ! 

3  The  editors  of  the  Hhtoire  Parlementaire  give  the  following 
example,  which  they  say  they  took  at  hazard  from  among  a  heap 
of  other  signatvires  just  as  bad  : — "  Je  renonce  au  roy  je  ne  le 
veux  plus  le  connette  pour  le  roy  je  suis  sitoiien  fransay  jwur 
la  patry  du  bataillon  de  Boulogne  Louis  Magloire  I'aine  k  Bou- 
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of  our  revolution.  It  has  a  form,  a  physiognomy, 
which  paints  better  than  all  the  apologies  of  the 
time  the  character  and  the  very  nature  of  this 
grand  petitioning  meeting."' 

It  was  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  still 
La  Fayette  and  Bailly,  and  the  municipality, 
though  anxious  to  strike  a  blow,  wavered  and 
hesitated.  The  municipality  had  issued  one  of 
their  proclamations  and  pasted  it  up  in  jDriut  on 
the  Paris  walls,  apparently  about  the  same  time 
that  La  Fayette  sent  his  detachment  and  artil- 
lery to  the  Champ  de  Mars — that  is  to  say,  be- 
tween twelve  and  one  o'clock,  or  five  hours  after 
the  murdei's.  This  proclamation  was  as  signal 
a  piece  of  quackery  as  ever  proceeded  from  that 
illustrious  body.  It  was  conceived  in  these 
terms,  which  ought  to  be  well  remembered : — 
"The  municipal  body,  being  informed  that  fac- 
tious men  -AiiA  foreigners,  paid  to  soio  the  seeds  of 
disorder,  and  to  preach  rebellion,  are  proposing 
to  hold  great  meetings,  in  the  culpable  hope  of 
leading  the  people  astray  and  carrying  them  to 
reprehensible  excesses ;  and  having  heard  the 
report  of  the  second  substitute  of  the  procureur 
of  the  commune,  declare  that  every  crowded 
meeting  whatever,  with  or  without  arms,  in  the 
public  places,  streets,  or  thoroughfares,  is  con- 
trary to  the  law :  prohibit  all  persons  from  flock- 
ing together  or  forming  in  groups  in  any  public 
place :  order  all  those  who  have  thus  formed 
groups  to  separate  on  the  instant :  enjoin  all  the 
commissaries  of  police  to  repair  without  delay  to 
such  places  in  their  several  districts  as  may  seem 
likely  to  become  places  where  public  traiKiuillity 
may  be  menaced,  and  to  employ,  in  order  to 
maintain  tranquillity,  all  the  means  which  are 
given  to  tlieni  by  the  law :  send  to  the  command- 
ant of  the  national  guard  to  give  the  most  pi*e- 
cise  ordei-s  for  dispersing  these  meetings ;  and 
the  municii)al  body  reserve  to  themselves  to  take 
such  other  necessary  measures  as  circumstances 
may  call  for."  But  nothing  followed  this  pro- 
clamation and  the  visit  of  the  detachment  of  na- 
tional guards  to  the  Chamj)  de  Mars  for  several 
hours,  although,  at  about  two  o'clock,  the  munici- 
jials  were  informed  that  some  of  the  national 
guards  had  been  insulted  in  the  sti-eets.  Accord- 
ing to  their  own  account,  or  proccs  verbal,  Bailly 
and  the  municipals  then,  considering  that  the 
armed  force  could  not  alarm  good  citizens,  resolved 
that  martial  law  should  be  proclaimed ;  but  it  ap- 
pears they  did  not  come  to  this  resolution  till  past 
five  in  the  evening.  Three  municipal  oflicei-s  de- 
scended from  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  read  the 
law,  which  corresponded  in  some  respect  with 
our  riot  act;  and  tlie  blood-red  flag  was  then 
hung  out  at  one  of  the  i)rincipal  windows  of  that 


'  Hi*t.  Parlemfiit.     The  original  petition  is  still  preserved  in 
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townhouse.  At  half-past  five,  at  the  ver^^  mo- 
ment, say  they  themselves,  when  the  municipality 
wei-e  going  to  put  themselves  in  march  for  the 
Field  of  Federation  or  of  Mars,  some  commis- 
saries arrived  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  an- 
nounced that  one  of  the  murderers  of  the  morn- 
ing had  been  ai'rested,  but  had  effected  his  escape 
the  very  next  minute  ;  that  Commandant-general 
La  Fayette  had  been  fired  upon  ;  that  the  indi- 
vidual guilty  of  that  crime  had  been  arrested, 
but  M.  le  Commandant-general  had  caused  him 
to  be  set  at  liberty  on  the  spot ;  that  the  two 
murders  in  the  morning  had  been  accompanied 
by  very  atrocious  circumstances  (the  municipals 
might  have  known  this,  and  we  thiifk  must  have 
known  it,  eight  or  nine  hours  earlier  than  half- 
past  five  in  the  evening)  ;  that  the  national 
guards  had  been  insulted  in  the  Palais  Ro3al, 
and  that  one  of  their  principal  oflicei's  had  nar- 
rowly escaped  death ;  that  they,  the  commis- 
sax'ies,  had  been  at  the  altar  of  the  country,  and 
had  found  it  covered  by  a  multitude  of  citizens 
and  citizenesses,  who  said  that  they  had  met 
quietly  to  sign  a  petition  in  a  proper  and  legal 
manner;  that,  ujion  being  commanded  to  dis- 
perse, they  had  insisted  that  a  deputation  of 
twelve  persons  should  accompany  them,  the  com- 
missaries, to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  demand  the 
liberation  of  some  patriots  who  had  been  arrested 
without  any  offence ;  and,  finally,  that  this  said 
deputation  of  twelve  was  outside  the  door  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  It  was  now  six  o'clock.  The 
municipals  say  that  they  were  preparing  to  hear 
this  deputation,  but  found  that  they  had  run 
away,  no  doubt  to  inform  their  friends  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars  that  martial  law  was  proclaimed. 
But  Printer  Prudhomme,  who  wa.s  one  of  the 
deputation,  says  that  they  did  not  run  away  at 
all — says,  they  executed  their  mission  and  spoke 
with  Mayor  Bailly,  who  told  him  he  was  only 
going  to  march  in  order  to  introduce  peace — says, 
that  it  was  now  for  the  first  time  that  that  signal 
of  massacre,  the  red  flag,  was  displayed  from  the 
window,  and  that  the  national  guards  in  the 
Place  de  Greve,  collected  from  the  aristocratic 
and  unpatriotic  districts,  set  up  a  shout  of  joy  at 
sight  of  the  red  flag,  raised  their  muskets  towards 
heaven,  then  gi-ounded  arms  and  loaded  thenj. 
"We  saw,"  adds  Prudhomme,  "a  municipal  offi- 
cer go  from  rank  to  rank  and  whisper  in  the  ears 
of  the  national  guard  officei-s.  Frozen  with  hor- 
ror, we  then  returned  to  the  altar  of  the  country 
to  warn  our  brethren  of  all  that  we  had  wit- 
nessed." This  printer  is  not  to  be  believed  im- 
plicitly ;  but  no  more  is  Mayor  Bailly,  or  what- 
ever municipal  it  was  that  drew  up  the  proci-s 
verbal.  But,  according  to  this  ofiicial  document 
itself,  it  was  considerably  past  six  o'clock  ere  the 
municipal  body,  jjreceded  by  a  detachment  of 
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cavalry,  three  caunous,  and  a  blood-red  flag,  and 
followed  by  a  very  uimierous  detachment  of  na- 
tional guards  on  foot,  really  began  their  march; 
and   half- past   seven    ere   they   arrived   at   the 
Champ  de  Mars.     They  say  that  their  intention 
was  to  march  sti'aight  np  to  the  altar  of  the 
country,  but  that  they  were  scarcely  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Champ  de  Mars  when  a  number  of 
people  cried  out  furiously  "  Down  with  the  red 
flag  !    down   with   those   bayonets  ! "  that  they 
nevertheless  continued  their  march  across  the 
field,  and  were  approaching  the  altar  when  the 
mob  began   to  throw  stones,  and  one  of  them 
fired  a  gun  or  pistol,  the  ball  of  which,  passing 
l)retty  close  to  Mayor  Bailly,  lodged  in  the  thick 
of   the  thigh   of   one  of   the  mounted  national 
guards ;  that  the  national  guards  then  fired  in 
the  air  or  over  the  people's  heads,  and  that  there- 
upon a  good  many  of  the  mob  dispersed ;  but 
that  the  more  desperate  part  of  the  rioters  soon  ; 
re-united  on  the  flank  of  the  procession  or  marcli, 
renewing  their  terrible  cries  and  their  pelting 
A\'ith  stones ;  and  that  then  at  last,  the  national  ! 
guards,  using  the  right  vested  in  them  by  the 
laws  and  decrees  of  the  assembly,  and  seeing  that 
these  acts  of  violence  rendered  it  impossible  for  i 
the  municipal  officers  to  summon  the  people  to 
depart,  fired  in  among  them.     Prudhomme  and 
the  rest  of  the  rejjublican  journalists  tell  this 
l)art  of  the  story  also  in  a  very  different  manner. 
They  say  that  the  people  were  perfectly  quiet, 
and  that  the  national  guards  entered  the  Champ 
de  Mars  from  three  different  sides,  as  if  to  sur- 
round the  altar  of  the  country  and  massacre  all 
around  it ;  that  no  firearm  had  been  discharged 
nora  stone  thrown, when  a  volley  of  musketry  was 
heai'd ;  that  the  patriots  on  the  altar  said,  "Do 
not  let  us  move  !    They  are  only  firing  blank  car- 
tridges !     They  must  come  up  here  and  read  the 
proclamation  of  martial  law  before  they  can  do 
anything."   That  the  troops  advanced ;  that  there 
was  a  second  discharge  of  musketry;  and  that 
the  people  on  the  altar — 15,000  at  least — were  as 
tranquil  as  before,  and  preserved  just  the  same 
countenance.     "Alas  I"  adds  Prudhomme,  "they 
paid  dearly  for  their  courage  and  their  blind  con- 
fidence in  the  law !     Men,  women,  and  children 
were   massacred,  massacred  upon  the  very  altar 
of  their  country !"' 

The  moment  chosen  for  entering  the  Champ 
de  Mars  and  tiring  upon  the  people  was  certainly 
that  in  which  the  place  was  niost  crowded,  and 
crowded  too  by  persons  iudift'erent  to  the  petition; 
for  it  was  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and  many 
thousands  of  persons  were  merely  taking  their 
evening  walk,  or  were  come  to  see  what  was  a- 
doing  ;  and — as  it  never  yet  failed  to  happen  in 
these  popular  melees — several  of  these  inoffensive 
individuals  were  killed  or  womided.  The  total 
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number  of  victims  is  differently  reported  by 
Mayor  Bailly  and  La  Fayette,  who  wished  it  to 
appear  as  small  as  possible,  and  by  the  republi- 
cans and  their  journalists,  who  were  eager  to  ex- 
aggerate the  number  in  order  to  augment  the  fury 
of  the  people.  The  nuniici])al  proces  verbal  only 
admits  eleven  or  twelve  killed,  and  ten  or  a  dozen 
wounded  ;  and  three  or  four  national  guardsmen 
that  were  assassinated  by  the  people  with  knives, 
besides  a  good  many  more  that  were  wounded  by 
stones :  but,  according  to  the  other  party,  more 
than  sixty  men,  women,  and  children  were  killed 
or  wounded  by  the  national  guards,  who  fired 
nearly  point  blank  more  than  once.  A  consider- 
able number  of  the  republicans  were  seized  and 
committed  to  the  prison  of  La  Force,  and  by  ten 
o'clock  at  night  Bailly  and  La  Fayette,  who,  by 
this  day's  work,  had  signed  their  own  death-war- 
rant or  proscription  for  some  no  distant  da}', 
returned  triumphant  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  In 
the  course  of  the  night  the  rest  of  the  journalists 
and  a  swarm  of  scoundrels  who  had  been  so  long 
preaching  liberty  or  death,  and  urging  on  the 
people  to  every  bloody  excess,  fled  into  the  coun- 
try or  hid  themselves  in  the  most  recondite  parts 
of  the  faubourgs,  thus  showing  what  mettle  was 
in  them  ;  and  by  the  following  morning  there 
was  not  a  newspaper-man  to  be  seen  in  all  Paris, 
and  the  offices  of  the  journals  were  all  shut. 

There  had  previously  been  five  hundi-ed  occa- 
sions on  which  martial  law  might  have  been  pro- 
claimed and  firearms  used  with  a  far  greater 
appearance  of  justice  than  in  this  case.  The 
people  had  not  assembled  to  riot,  but  only  to  peti- 
tion. And  had  not  the  declaration  of  the  rights 
of  man  given  the  people  a  right  to  petition,  or  a 
right  to  demand  whatsoever  form  of  government 
they  might  thiiik  best?  It  is  true  they  had 
murdered  two  common  men  ;  but  how  many 
gentlemen  and  priests  had  they  lanterned  or  other- 
wise massacred  without  any  attempt  being  made 
to  stop  their  fury?  But  the  hanging  of  those 
two  men  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
proceedings.  La  Fayette  had  determined  upon 
a  coup  d^etat,  or  coup  de  terreur.  For  the  moment 
his  blow  succeeded;  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment. 
His  guai'ds  were  soon  to  be  swamped  by  the 
influx  of  the  lowest  and  fiercest  rabble  of  the  fau- 
borgs;  and  then  the  sword  must  fall  from  his 
hand,  and  the  people  be  left  to  interpret  the 
rights  of  man  in  their  own  way. 

After  that  black  Sunday  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  open  war  was  declared  between  the  assem- 
bly and  the  ultra-Jacobins  ;  and  it  only  remained 
to  see  which  should  prove  the  stronger  in  a  con- 
test which  must  be  worse  than  a  war  to  the 
knife.  For  a  few  days  the  assembly  and  the 
moderates  seemed  all  ti-iumphant :  many  arrests 
were  made  in  the  old  arbitrary  manner  {Et  vive 
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la  Liberie  personnelle  !),  and  a  great  many  of  the 
journals  {Et  vive  la  Liberie  de  la  Presse  !)  were 
summarily  suppressed.  According  to  Erissot, 
whose  journal,  Le  Patriate  Frati^ais,  escaped  the 
general  doom,  more  than  two  hundred  indivi- 
duals were  imprisoned  au  secret  in  the  Abbaye. 


La    J.'ia:30>i    DL   L'AllU.VVL,  I'AUlj. 
Dmwn  l>y  T.  lio^-s,  fi  om  his  sketch  on  the  spot,  IB24. 

For  five  or  six  days  the  red  flag  was  kept  flying 
at  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  to  inform  the  Parisians 
that  the  reign  of  martial  law  was  not  over.  Some 
addresses  were  obtained  from  divers  dejiartments 
congratulating  the  assembly,  and  Bailly,  and  L;i 
Fayette,  on  the  wisdom  and  energy  they  had 
displayed,  and  on  the  flight  and  confusion  of  the 
leading  anarchists.  Under  the  patronage  of  the 
assembly  and  the  municipality  a  new  journal 
was  started,  called  "The  Crowing  of  the  Cock "(//<> 
Chant  du  Coq).  It  was  ]>rinted  on  broadsides, 
and  pasted  on  all  the  walls  of  Paris,  of  which 
Bailly's  bill-stickers  now  claimed  the  entire  mo- 
nopoly. It  denounced  every  morning,  by  name, 
fi  certain  number  of  plotters  and  republicans ; 
and  it  described,  with  a  broad,  coai-se  pen,  the 
personal  history  and  appe.arance,  the  character 
and  conversation  of  these  individuals,  who  could 
not  for  the  present  answer  for  themselves,  seeing 
that  they  were  in  prison,  under  hiding,  or  in 
flight,  and  that  Bailly's  ])olice  left  them  no  pi'ess 
to  print  their  res|)onses,  aiul  his  bill-stickers  no 
space  on  the  walls  for  their  jdacards.  The  "Cock'" 
crowed  the  most  infamous  details  of  the  private 


life  of  these  revolutionists :  it  was  a  })reface  to 
the  great  biographical  combat  which  soon  ensued 
at  the  elections  for  the  new  assembly  or  conven- 
tion. For  several  days  no  newspapers  appeai-ed 
except  such  as  spoke  the  sentiments  of  the  majo- 
rity of  the  assembly  ;  and  continual  arrests  were 
seen  going  on  in  the  streets  and  cofiee-houses. 
It  was  a  little  Eeign  of  Terror ;  but  it  could  not 
last  long.  Marat,  in  a  very  few  days,  got  type 
enough  in  his  hiding-place  to  resume  his  journal ; 
and  there  were  plenty  of  people  I'eatly  enough 
to  hawk,  and  many  more  eager  to  read  LAmi 
du  Peiiple.  From  his  Patmos  he  described  his 
sufferings  for  liberty,  and  assured  the  people  that 
lie  would  not  abandon  them.  Freron's  journal, 
LOrateur  du  Peuple,  wa.s  taken  up  and  continued 
with  spirit  by  Labenette,  editor  of  the  "  Devil's 
Journal'  {Journal  du  Diable).  In  some  quarters 
of  tlie  town,  and  more  particularly  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine,  all  the  force  and  address  of 
Bailly's  policeman  and  bill-stickers  was  found 
iiisufticient  to  secure  the  monoiioly  of  the  walls 
for  any  length  of  time ;  republican  jjlacards 
liegan  to  re-appear,  and  the  most  exciting  appeals 
were  made  by  this  means  to  the  people.  Camille 
Desiuoulins,  who  had  fled  with  the  rest,  put  forth 
from  his  solitude  a  terrible  paper,  describing,  in 
ins  half-mad,  half-eloquent  manner,  the  massacre 
of  the  citizens  on  the  altar  of  the  country, 
and  all  the  ]ilots  antl  intrigues  which  had  pre- 
cedeil  anil  the  jirosecutions  which  followed  that 
black  Sunday.  The  pajier  began  with  La  Fa- 
yette, "the  liberator  of  two  worlds,  flower  of 
janizary-aghas,  jdncnix  of  Alguazils,  Don  Quixote 
of  the  Capets  and  the  two  chambers,  and  con- 
stellation of  the  white  horse  ;"  and  it  held  him 
up  to  the  execration  of  the  people  as  an  am- 
bitious conspirator,  a  tyrant  insensible  to  blood. 
It  relateil  that  Danton  had  accused  La  Fayette 
iu  the  hall  of  the  Jacobins  of  four  or  five  capital 
crimes  ;  and  that,  not  being  able  to  justify  him- 
self, tlie  traitor  had  resolved  to  ])roscribe  the 
patriot  Danton,  and  get  up  a  j)lot  to  massacre  the 
people,  who  had  every  right  to  meet  and  sign  a 
))etitiou.  He  said  he  had  been  assured  by  eye- 
witnesses that  the  number  of  killed,  instead  of 
twelve,  as  represented  by  the  municipality,  was 
four  hundred. 

The  assembly  meanwhile  occupied  itself  very 
successfully  about  the  army,  about  the  revision 
of  the  constitution  not  quite  so  successfully  (for 
no  revision  could  materially  improve  a  thing 
that  was  a  blunder  throughout),  and  about  the 
trial  of  some  of  the  men  that  had  been  arrested 
on  the  ]ietition-Sunday  in  the  Chamj)  de  Mai*s. 
As  a  very  important  )>ai-t  of  their  proceedings, 
the  assembly,  or  the  constitution  committee, 
thought  proper  to  lay  it  down  as  an  unalterable 
law  that  no  chantces  or  modifications  should  be 
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made  in  the  present  constitution  by  any  national 
convention  or  legislature  whatsoever  previously 
to  the  year  1800 !  Malouet,  who  lived  to  see 
heaven  knows  liow  many  constitutions  made  and 
unmade  before  that  fixed  term,  harangued  against 
this  arrogant  ^prohibition.  "  Remark,  I  pray  you," 
said  he,  "in  what  a  season  and  under  what  circum- 
stances we  ai'e  to  be  prohibited  from  altering  our 
new  laws.  You  only  know  the  wishes  and  opin- 
ions of  those  classes  of  men  whose  interests  and 
passions  have  been  gratified  and  promoted.  All 
contrary  opinions  are  subjugated  by  terror  or  by 
force  France  has  hitherto  been  heard  only 
through  the  organ  of  the  clubs ;  and  at  present 
every  public  functionary  that  exists  has  either 
sprung  from  those  societies  or  has  become  sub- 
jected to  them.  .  .  .  Are  we  to  remain  till  the 
year  1800  in  the  horrible  state  we  now  live  in?" 
It  was  finally  resolved  that  such  an  interval 
should  not  elapse,  and  the  mode  in  which  the 
necessaiy  reforms  were  to  be  j^roposed  and  gone 
about  was  distinctly  settled  and  specified. 

It  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  describe 
all  the  clauses  of  a  constitution  which  was  stran- 
gled in  its  birth.  The  number  of  representa- 
tives was  fixed  at  745 ;  and  these  were  to  be 
elected  every  two  j^ears  by  means  of  primary  and 
electoral  assemblies,  who  were  to  be  chosen  by 
the  active  citizens,  and  who  were  then  to  choose 
the  deputies  or  members.  Although  universal 
suffi'age  was  rejected  for  the  present,  a  very  near 
approach  was  made  to  it ;  for  to  be  an  active  or 
voting  citizen  nothing  more  was  required  than  to 
be  aged  twenty -five  years,  to  have  a  fixed  domicile 
In  some  town,  village,  or  canton,  to  pay  a  direct 
contribution  equal  to  the  value  of  three  days' 
labour,  not  to  be  a  footman  or  valet — or,  as  these 
constitution-mongers  expressed  it,  "not  to  be  in 
a  state  of  domesticity,  that  is  to  say,  a  servant 
on  wages  ;" — to  be  inscribed  on  the  roll  of  the 
national  guards,  and  to  have  taken  the  serment 
civique.  The  person  of  the  king,  who  was  still  a 
close  prisoner,  and  exposed  every  day  to  insult  and 
even  to  violence,  was  declared  to  be  inviolable. 

On  the  3d  of  September  the  national  assembly, 
after  hearing  it  all  read  over  article  by  article, 
voted  and  declared  that  the  constitution  was 
finished,  and  that  they  themselves  could  no  longer 
make  any  alterations  in  it.  And,  having  made 
this  declaration  with  proper  solemnity  and  em- 
phasis, they  named  a  committee  of  sixty  members 
to  offer  it  that  very  day  to  the  king  for  his  pure 
and  simple  acceptation.  The  poor  prisoner  in 
the  Tuileries  was  allowed  a  week  to  make  up  his 
mind,  the  assembly  having  the  gratuitous  impu- 
dence to  assert  that  there  was  nothing  to  force  his 
sanction  from  him,  nothing  to  prevent  that  sanc- 
tion having  the  character  of  a  free  and  deliberate 
act.     To  give  some  colour  of  truth  to  these  as- 


sertions, they,  on  this  said  3d  of  September, 
granted  the  king  a  little  more  personal  liberty, 
or  at  least  the  appeai'ance  of  it ;  the  inner  guard 
and  bed-room  sentinels  were  removed  from  the 
palace,  and  he  was  told  that  he  might  go  to  St. 
Cloud  or  wherever  he  liked  in  order  to  study  the 
constitutional  charter,  and  accept  it  freely.  Even 
Thiers  says — "But  what  could  Louis  XVI.  do? 
To  have  refused  the  constitution  would  have  been 
to  abdicate  in  favour  of  the  republic.  The  safest 
thing  he  could  do,  even  according  to  his  own  sys- 
tem, was  to  accept,  and  to  await  from  time  the 
restitution  of  those  powers  which  he  believed  to 
be  his  due."  But  there  was  more  than  this — 
there  was  more  than  a  mere  abdication  attached 
to  a  refusal  of  this  crude  and  inexecutable  con 
stitution ; — there  was  a  horrible  captivity,  ami 
there  was  a  certain  death  at  the  end  of  it — and 
this  Thiers  must  have  known,  though  he  does  not 
choose  to  say  it.  The  only  honourable  path  the 
king  could  pursue  was  assuredly  that  of  abdica- 
tion ;  but  Louis  could  not  but  know  that  abdica- 
tion would  not  give  him  the  liberty  of  quitting 
France  or  of  sending  his  wife  and  children  out  of 
it — that  he  would  only  step  from  the  throne  to  the 
state  prison  and  the  block.  The  king,  though  a 
slow,  was  not  a  dull  man  ;  he  had  read  much,  he 
had  attentively  studied  the  spirit  and  forms  of 
constitutions,  and  appears  really  to  have  possessed 
more  information  about  them  than  all  the  fluent 
and  precipitate  men  in  the  assembly  put  together. 
He  said  secretly  to  those  in  his  confidence  that 
the  thing  would  never  do,  that  this  constitution 
could  never  march ;  but,  yielding  to  circumstai*ces 
and  to  the  force  of  the  people,  and  faintly  ho]nng 
in  the  chances  of  the  future,  he  gave,  on  the  13th 
of  September,  his  acceptation  pure  and  simple. 

When  the  accejitation  pure  and  simple  was  an- 
nounced to  the  assembly,  there  was  a  hollow 
show  of  great  jubilation.  The  letter  containing 
the  great  fact  was  honoured  with  tremendous  a])- 
plauses ;  but  sharp  eyes  that  looked  along  the  cote 
gauche  saw  little  but  contemptuous  smiles  ;  and 
the  "Vive  le  Roi"  of  the  galleries  sounded  like  a 
mockery.  La  Fayette,  taking  advantage  of  this 
seeming  return  of  generous  feelings,  proposed  a 
general  amnesty  for  all  political  offences  since  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution ;  and  the  cessation  of 
the  legal  proceedings  already  instituted  against 
those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  flight  to 
Varennes  ;  and  the  assembly  immediately  passed 
a  decree  to  this  effect.  On  the  next  day,  the  14th 
of  September,  a  discharge  of  cannon  announced 
that  the  king  was  coming  down  in  person  to  the 
Salle  de  Manege,  to  give  his  assent  viva  voce,  and 
to  swear ;  foi-  more  swearing  was  exacted  from 
the  hapless  and  already  pei-jured  man.  Before 
Louis  arrived,  the  assembly  vehemently  discussed 
the  question  whether  they   should  receive  the 
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king  sitting  or  standing,  and  whether  he  should 
sit  or  stand  wliile  he  pronounced  his  oath.  A 
great  number  of  voices  cried  out  that  of  course 
they  were  all  to  be  seated,  and  the  king  to  stand 
with  his  hat  off  I  Malouet  observed  that  in  all 
circumstances  the  assembly,  in  presence  of  the 
sovereign,  ought  to  recognize  him  as  their  chief; 
that  it  would  be  insulting  the  nation  as  much  as 
the  monarch,  not  to  treat  the  chief  of  the  state 
with  the  respect  which  was  due  to  him.  And 
Malouet  demanded  that,  as  the  king  would  pro- 
nounce his  oath  standing,  the  assembly  ought  to 
hear  liim  in  the  same  attitude.  This  seemed  to 
make  some  impression  on  the  house;  but  a  rustic 
Breton  deputy  spoiled  the  effect  by  crying  out  in 
his  sharp  provincial  voice — "I  have  an  amend- 
ment to  propose,  which  will  suit  all  of  us.  Let 
us  decree  that  it  shall  be  permitted  to  M.  Malouet, 
and  to  whomsoever  else  is  anxious  for  it,  to  re- 
ceive the  king  on  their  knees;  but  let  us  main- 
tain our  dignity!"  The  assembly  thereupon  de- 
creeil  that  they  should  be  seated,  and  that  the 
king  sliould  stand;  because  the  king  wa.s  only 
the  chief  functionary  of  the  state,  and  because 
the  deputies  rejiresented  the  state  itself  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  peo])le.  Upon  entering  the 
hall  the  king  was  hailed  with  a  few  vivats,  and 
was  then  conducted  to  a  chair  by  the  side  of  the 
president,  and  on  the  same  line  with  it — for  the 
assembly  had  legislated  about  these  niattere  of 
chairs  and  stools.  The  queen  was  conducted  to 
a  private  box,  which  liad  been  jirepared  for  her. 
Louis  naturally  rose  from  his  seat  to  pronounce 
his  discourse,  but,  perceiving  that  the  president 
and  all  the  deputies,  excejit  a  very  few,  who.se 
coat-tails  were  not  safe,  I'emained  seated,  he  sat 
down  also.  In  concluding,  he  sjiid.  with  a  »les- 
perate  and  most  painful  effort  to  look  hapjiy  and 
in  earnest :— "I  thus  solemidy  consecrate  the  ac- 
ceptation I  have  given  to  the  constitutional  act; 
and  in  consequence  I  swear  to  be  faithful  to  the 
nation  and  the  law,  and  to  em])loy  all  the  power 
which  is  delegated  to  me  in  maintaining  the  con- 
stitution and  causing  the  laws  to  be  executed." 
Then  the  president  ro.se  to  deliver  liis  obligato 
harangue;  but,  seeing  that  the  king  did  not  I'ise, 
he  sat  down  also,  and  spoke  sitting.  His  vaj)id 
nonsense  was  applaudeil  to  the  skies  by  the  house 
and  by  the  galleries ;  and  in  their  admiration  of 
it  men  cried  "Vive  le  Roil  Vive  le  Roil"  with 
their  loudest  voice.  Having  signed  and  sworn, 
and  having  notliing  more  to  do  in  that  place, 
poor  Louis  was  reconducted  to  the  gate  of  the 
Tuileriea  by  the  whole  assembly  in  a  body,  by 
military  band.^i,  by  detachments  of  national 
guardsmen,  and  by  orowd.s  of  the  sovereign 
jteople.  Once  within  that  jialace.  he  let  his  forced 
disguise  droj)  fnmi  him,  and  revealed  his  real 
feeling  as  a  man  ajid  as  a  kin<j.    He  rushed  after 


the  queen  into  her  apartment ;  he  was  pale,  and 
his  countenance  almost  convulsed;  he  threw  him- 
self into  a  chair,  and  putting  his  handkerchief  to 
his  eyes,  he  muttered  in  an  agony,  "Ah  I  madame, 
why  did  you  go  to  witness  my  humiliation?  How! 
you  came  into  France  to  see  ..."  His  words 
were  stopped  by  his  sobs  and  tears. 

On  the  29th  of  September,  Chapelier,  who  was 
attempting  to  do  now  what  ought  to  have  been 
done  a  year  and  a  half  earlier,  presented  a  report 
on  political  clubs  and  societies,  and  the  perilous 
Jacobin  system  of  affiliation.  Robespierre,  who 
now  well  knew  his  force  and  the  weakness  of  his 
enemies,  vigorously  defended  the  clubs  against 
this  attack,  which  was  chiefly  directed  by  the 
Feuillants  and  the  members  of  that  club  who  had 
seceded  from  the  Societe  Mere.  He  greatly  em- 
barrassed Chapelier  and  his  friends  by  remind- 
ing them  of  the  time  when  they  too  were  among 
the  hottest  of  the  clubbists  and  Jacobins  — when 
they  too  counted  on  the  clubs  as  the  best  weapon 
to  be  employed  in  working  out  the  revolution, 
and  forming  the  public  mind.  He  threw  in  their 
teeth  the  illimital>le  liberty  accorded  by  their 
own  laws  and  decrees ;  and  he  was  at  no  loss  to 
find  good  logical  argimients  for  the  support  of 
the  affiliating  system.  "  High  eulogiums  have 
lieen  passed  in  this  house  on  the  Jacobin  clubs. 
Those  societies  have  rendered  the  greatest  ser- 
vices to  liberty  and  the  nation  ever  since  the  be- 
ginning of  our  revolution;  and  this  consideration 
alone  ought  to  have  been  sufficient  to  j^revent 
your  committee  from  hurrjing  to  injure  and 
hamper  those  societies.  But  it  is  said,  we  have 
nn  longer  an)/  need  of  those  clubs,  for  the  revolu- 
tion isjinished,  and  it  is  time  to  break  in  pieces 
the  Dutruments  which  have  served  lis  so  xcell!  We 
shall  see !  For  my  part,  /  do  not  believe  that  the 
revolution  isjinished  yet!'"^  In  these  speeches 
Robespierre  was  sowing  the  seeds  of  his  own  fu- 
ture greatness,  and  keeping  alive  that  spirit  which 
would  render  it  impossible  that  the  revolution 
should  not  go  a  gi'eat  deal  further.  But  he  was 
beaten  on  a  division,  and  a  large  majority  can-led 
a  law  against  the  clubs  : — Considering,  said  the 
preamV»le,  that  no  society,  club,  or  association  of 
citizens  can  have,  under  any  form,  a  political  ex- 
istence, or  exercise  any  influence  or  insjiection 
over  the  acU»  of  the  constituted  po\vei"s  and  legal 
authorities;  that  under  no  jiretext,  these  societies 
or  clubs  can  appear  under  a  collective  name  to 
draw  up  petitions  or  appoint  deputations,  to  as- 
sist at  public  ceremonies,  or  to  carry  any  other 
object,  the  national  assembly  decrees,  &c.  The 
penalties  were  not  very  severe,  and  it  was  very 
soon  evident  that  they  could  not  be  enforced. 

On  the  30th  of  September,  Louis  XVI.  wentto 
the  assembly,  which  was  thatday  to  dis.solve  itself. 
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The  king  made  auotlier  hollow  speech,  in  which 
he  Sciid  that  it  might  perhaps  have  been  desirable 
that  they  should  not  have  dissolved  so  soon,  but 
have  continued  to  sit  a  little  longer  in  order  to 
give  stability  to  their  work.  He  told  them  that 
he  had  announced  to  the  foreign  powei-s  of  Eu- 
rope his  acceptance  of  the  constitution,  and  that 
he  would  constantly  occupy  himself  in  causing 
that  constitution  to  be  respected  both  abroad  and 
at  home.  When  the  king  had  withdrawn,  Thou- 
ret,  its  last  president,  solemnly  declaimed  that  the 
constituent  national  assembly  had  fulfilled  its 
mission,  and  that  its  session  was  at  an  end.  A 
great  many  of  the  new  deputies  that  were  to  suc- 
ceed the  members  of  this  assembly  were  j^resent 
and  were  radiant  with  joy  and  with  hope  at  this 
dissolution.  The  elections  had  been  finished 
before  the  dissolution,  for  the  Jacobin  clubs  had 
attached  great  importance  to  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding ;  and  the  assemljly,  where  the  great  ma- 
jority seem  to  have  considered  it  as  a  matter  of 
no  importance,  had  decreed  in  conformity  with 
the  wishes  of  the  clubs.  By  a  law  which  had 
been  proposed  by  Eobesijierre  none  of  the  depu- 
ties or  members  of  the  present  assembly  could 
be  re-elected.'  The  same  great  Incorruptible 
had,  by  another  deci'ee,  excluded  all  members  of 
the  assembly  from  the  ministry  ;  and  he  tells  us 
that  he  had  once  intended  to  extend  the  prohibi- 
tion to  the  acceptance  of  any  public  office  what- 
soever, but  was  dissuaded  from  this  last  piece  of 
rigour  by  the  influence  of  his  private  and  poli- 
tical fi'iend  Petion.  But  not  only  did  Petion  pre- 
sently obtain  Bailly's  apjDointment  of  mayor  of 
Paris,  but  Eobespierre  himself  obtained  a  place  of 
equal,  or  jaerhaps  superior  power,  namely,  the  post 
o{ public  accuser;  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  these 
appointments  were  foreseen  and  arranged  some 
months  before  the  dissolution  of  the  assembly.^ 
A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  motives  of 
Robespierre  in  ui'ging  on  the  self-denying  ordi- 
nances, and  about  the  mischief  produced  by  them. 
As  for  his  motives,  they  were  no  doubt  complex; 
but,  as  for  the  mischief  wrought  b}'  his  excluding 
decrees,  we  cannot  attach  so  much  importance  to 


'  "The  king  hoped  that  the  establishment  of  the  constitution 
would  remove  the  principal  causes  of  discontent,  and  that  the 
new  representatives  would  be  animated  with  sentiments  less 
hoatOe  to  the  regal  authority.  But  these  frail  hopes  were  disap- 
pointed. Tlie  constituent  assembly  having,  by  a  disinterested 
though  absurd  decree,  declared  themselves  incapable  of  being 
re-elected  in  the  legislative  body,  by  this  vote  excluded  those 
who  were  animated  by  moderate  sentiments,  and  who.  as  framers 
of  the  constitution,  were  interested  in  its  preservation,  and  en- 
abled the  Jacobins  to  obtain  the  preponderance.  The  new  mem- 
Viers  therefore  were  princiijally  drawn  from  the  middling  and 
lower  classes  of  society,  visionary  projectors,  men  of  niined  for- 
tunes, tlie  most  furious  declaimers  in  the  political  clubs,  all 
animated  by  the  boldest  spirit  of  enterjjrise,  and  breathing  the 
fury  of  revolutionarj'  principles.  They  were  headed  and  directed 
by  a  few  chiefs,  who,  for  the  scourge  of  Europe,  united  superior 
talents  with  a  cournge  exalted  to  fanaticism.    The  faction  which 


it  or  to  them  as  most  writers  have  done.  We 
trust  we  have  shown  what  the  national  assembly 
was  worth  when  opposed  to  the  clubs  and  the 
mobs ;  we  hope  we  have  shown  how  little  reli- 
ance could  be  placed  on  the  political  wisdom  and 
political  courage  of  the  moderate  ))arty,  who  re- 
tained a  majority  to  the  last,  but  who  could 
never  be  styled  or  esteemed  modei-ate,  except  as 
being  contrasted  with  the  fanatics  of  the  cote 
gauche  of  their  own  body,  or  with  the  madmen 
who  succeeded  them  as  members  of  the  conven- 
tion. We  have  entirely  failed  in  one  of  our 
gi'eat  objects  if  we  have  not  demonstrated  that 
this  said  moderate  party  had  made  a  kind  of  re- 
volution which  could  not  possibly  stop  where  it 
was.  In  the  last  hours  of  their  political  exist- 
ence, these  moderates,  these  pretended  wise  and 
great  men,  were  humiliated  and  brow-beaten 
by  Eobespierre  and  Petion  ;  and  Barnave,  the 
cleverest  and  most  eloquent  of  all  that  party 
that  had  bound  themselves  to  check  the  march 
of  a  rapid  democracy,  and  to  restore  respect  and 
some  degree  of  power  to  the  crown,  had  been 
unable  to  do  anything — had  been  comi^elled  to 
quail  before  Robespierre.  We  cannot  believe 
that,  if  the  entire  cote  droit  of  this  assembly  ha<l 
been  re-eligible,  and  had  been  re-elected,  they 
could  have  done  more  good  or  prevented  more 
mischief  in  1792  and  1793,  than  they  had  been 
able  to  do  or  to  prevent  in  1790  and  1791. 

Bui,  as  it  has  been  well  obseiwed,  there  was 
not  the  remotest  chance  of  these  moderate  men 
being  re-elected  if  they  had  been  re-eligible.  If 
Robespierre  had  never  made  his  excluding  de- 
crees, still  none  but  men  determined  to  carry 
the  revolution  further  could  possibly  have  been 
re-elected.  "As  it  was,  not  one  person  who  had 
belonged  to  the  privileged  orders  was  chosen, 
nor  more  than  half  a  dozen  constitutionalists  of 
any  note  ;  the  rest  were  selected  from  amongst 
those  who,  in  the  different  districts,  had  exhibited 
the  greatest  revolutionary  zeal  —  factious  law- 
yers— infidel  sophists — club  orators — newspaper 
writers— and  unprincipled  adventurers  of  all  dis- 
reputable   classes   and  characters.     In  times  of 


thus  gained  the  ascendency  received  the  appellation  of  '  Giron 
dists,'  from  the  department  for  which  the  leaders  were  princi- 
pally chosen;  and  ' Brissotines, '  from  the  name  of  their  chief. 
The  object  of  these  demagogues  was  to  establish  a  republic  on 
the  ruins  of  the  throne.  They  laboured  to  realize  the  plans  of  a 
Richelieu  and  of  a  Louvois  by  extending  the  limits  of  France  tf> 
what  they  termed  her  natural  boundaries,  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Alps,  the  Rliine,  and  the  ocean.  From  this  centre  they  traced, 
in  imagination,  the  limits  of  an  empire  as  stupendors  as  that  of 
ancient  Rome ;  from  a  territory  in  which  the  bounty  of  nature 
or  the  ingenuity  of  man  had  comprised  evei-y  requisite  for  de- 
fence and  every  advantage  for  attack,  they  purposed  to  extend 
their  jwwer,  and  to  diffuse  the  contagion  of  their  princijiles  ovei- 
the  whole  habitable  globe." — Coxe'.s  H/Aise  nf  A^tstria,  chapter 
cxxxiv. 

2  Article  in  Quarteiii/  Rcrko-,  on  "Certain  Forged  Mcmoires  of 
Robespierre.'' 
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sufli  jjopular  excitement  every  new  election  must 
ahvaya  make  matters  worse;  moderate  men 
either  retire  or  are  displaced  —  only  the  most 
violent  of  the  former  body  are  re-chosen  —  and 
the  new  men,  eager  for  distinction,  seek  it  in  ex- 
aggeration. The  non-election  of  the  constituents 
was,  therefore,  in  no  degree  the  cause  of  the  an- 
archy and  horrors  which  ensued.  All  the  men 
of  rank,  pro])erty,  and  experience  would  have 
equally  been  swept  into  oblivion,  and  replaced 
by  the  Brissots,  Louvets,  Rolands,  Gorsas,  Carras, 
Guadets,  Garats,  and  hundreds  of  other  names, 
till  tlien  wholly  obscure — but  .soon  to  have  such 
a  momentary  importance  and  such  eternal  in- 
famy." '  As  to  the  exclusion  of  the  privileged 
orders  from  the  next  assembly,  there  were  two 
or  three  exceptions,  but  such  sis  scarcely  mei'ited 
to  be  called  exceptions.  Thus, Condorcet,  who  had 
been  a  marquis,  was  elected  by  the  city  of  Paris; 
but  he  had  declared  himself  the  great  champion  of 
rei)ublicauism,  and  was  ready  to  go  any  lengths 
with  his  party.  The  disproj)ortionate  multitude 
of  journalists,  painijhleteers,  and  writers  of  all 
kinds  that  were  thrust  into  tliis  new  legislature, 
presented  a  very  ahirming  symptom ;  for  the  worst 
of  them  were  needy,  desperate  rogues,  ready  to 
look  any  enormity  in  the  face ;  and  the  best  of 
them  were  distraught  with  theories  and  vanities, 
and  a  fanaticism  which  might  have  stood  up  and 
Tueasured  stature  and  strength  with  the  religious 
fanaticism  of  the  old  times,  against  wliich  there 
was  now  such  an  incessant  railing. 

The  terrible  convention,  which  at  fir.st  took  the 
name  of  legislative  asssmhli/,  met  for  the  despatch 
of  business  on  the  1st  of  October. 

To  act  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  self-denying  ordi- 
nances, find  the  articles  of  a  decree  of  the  assem- 
bly, passed  in  Sejitember,  1791,  La  Fayette,  on 
the  8th  of  October,  surrendered  in  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  and  to  the  general  council  of  the  commune, 
Ilia  charge  and  dignity  as  commandant-general  of 
the  Parisian  army  ;  addressing  on  the  same  day 
a  very  long  letter  to  the  national  guards  whom  he 
had  commanded.  The  hero  of  two  worlds  re- 
tired to  his  estates  in  Auvergne,  and  gave  out 
that  he  was  only  anxious  to  enjoy  the  jileasures 
of  retirement  and  the  hapj>ine.ss  of  private  life  ; 
but  the  truth  is,  he  was  very  desirous  of  becom- 
ing mayor  of  Paris ;  for  Bailly,  liunted  to  death 
by  the  journalists  and  the  mob,  who  accused  him 
of  being  the  cause  of  the  badness  and  the  dear- 
ness  of  bread,  and  who  had  never  for  a  moment 
forgiven  him  for  his  conduct  on  the  black  Sunday, 
had  nuide  u])  his  mind  to  resign  the  shining  glory 
of  the  gilded  coach,  and  all  the  honours  and 
])owers  attached  to  the  revolutionized  Parisian 
mayoralty.  Bailly,  who  pleaded  tlie  delicate  sUite 
of  his  health,  and  his  literary  and  scientific  occupa- 

'  Quarterly  Rcineir. 


tions,  resigned  in  November.  His  retreat  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  same  kind  of  music  as  that  which 
had  accompanied  La  Fayette :  he  was  accused  of 
the  grossest  peculation,  of  poisoning  the  people  to 
make  money  by  it,  of  intriguing  and  conspiring 
with  the  court  and  the  emigrants — of  being,  in 
short,  one  of  the  gi'eatest  scoundrels  and  plun- 
derers that  ever  put  on  the  mask  of  patriotism. 
La  Fayette's  party  and  friends  immediately  named 
him  as  candidate  for  the  vacant  mayoralty  ;  and 
they  bitterly  accused  the  queen  and  the  court  for 
having  opposed  his  election,  and  promoted  that 
of   Petion,    the   Girondist   candidate,   who    was 
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Jerome  Petion,  Mayor  of  Paris. — From  a  portrait  by 

I>upleni•B^.■^taux. 

backed  by  all  the  ultra-revolutionary  and  repub- 
lican party.  It  appears  to  be  quite  true  that  the 
court  really  opposed  the  hero  of  two  worlds  in 
these  civic  honoui-s ;  and  that  the  queen  said  to 
Bertrand  de  Molleville, "  Monsieur  de  la  Fayette 
only  wishes  to  be  mayor  of  Paris  in  order  to  be- 
come mayor  of  the  palace."  Petion  is  a  Jacobin, 
a  republican  ;  but  he  is  a  silly  fellow,  incapable 
of  ever  becoming  the  chief  of  a  party."  Pof)r 
Marie  Antoinette  was  guilty  of  an  error  in  judg- 
ment in  believing  that  Petion's  stiipidity  or 
mediocrity  would  prevent  him  from  becoming 
dangerous :  his  mediocrity  wasa  recommendation, 
and  a  potent  means  of  action.  But  we  cannot 
believe  that  either  the  queen  or  her  friends  ha<l 
any  gi'eat  influence  overthis  very  popular  election, 
or  that  they  could,  if  they  had  been  ever  so  mtich 
disposed,  have  either  secured  the  election  of  Ija 
Fayette,  or  tlie  rejection  of  Petion,  who  had  in 
his  favour  6708  votes  out  of  10,632,  tlie  whole 
number  given. 

2  Tlie  tyranny  of  the  old  maires  ilu  jnlaif,  or  mayors  of  the 
'  palace,  is  familiar  to  all  who  have  read  anything  of  French  liis- 
I  tory.  Tliey  were  not  only  greater  than  the  king,  but  the  king 
\  vaa  their  state  prisoner  and  tool 
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Brissot  sang  hallelujahs  for  the  election  of  Pe- 
tion.  "Honour  to  the  patriot  citizens  of  Paris !" 
cried  Brissot,  in  his  own  newspaper,  "Petion  is 
mayor !  He  has  had  more  than  6000  votes !  M. 
la  Fayette,  who  was  next  to  hira  on  the  poll,  had 
only  3000 !  ...  If  it  could  have  sufficed  in 
order  to  be  mayor  of  Paris  to  have  an  amenity 
of  manners,  to  know  how  to  speak  to  the  people, 
and  to  flatter  them  in  a  moment  of  need,  we 
believe  that  M.  la  Fayette  might-  have  had 
that  place  ;  but  what  we  want  is  a  man  versed 
in  the  business  of  administration,  a  man  accus- 
tomed to  hard  work,  and  we  think  that  M. 
la  Fayette  is  very  far  from  possessing  these 
qualities.  Besides,  he  has  against  him  his  noble 
birth  and  his  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  high 
aristocratic  house  of  Noailles !  The  principles 
which  it  was  thought  M.  la  Fayette  had  learned 
in  the  school  of  Wasliiugton  led  the  friends  of 
equality  to  hope  that  he  woidd  be  one  of  its 
ardent  defenders  ;  in  short,  they  hoped  that  he 
would   make  use  of   the  influence  his  position 


gave  him  in  hastening  the  success  and  comple- 
tion of  the  revolution.  But  they  were  deceived 
in  their  expectations.  They  saw  him  constantly 
floating  between  all  parties  ;  wishing  to  manage 
them  all,  he  has  really  served  none;  and  thus 
he  has  only  had  a  momentary  triumph ;  nor 
would  he  have  had  so  much  as  that,  but  for  the 
light  and  inconstant  character  of  the  French 
people.  M.  la  Fa3'ette,  being  very  little  capable 
of  an  assiduous  labour,  has  found  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  employing  a  great  many  subal- 
terns, and  he  is  led  by  the  nose  by  them.  To 
this  blind  confidence  are  attributable  many  of 
the  errors  committed  during  his  dictatorship. 
We  are  far  fi-om  believing  that  he  has  the  talents 
necessary  to  be  mayor  of  Paris.'" 

The  violent  republicans  had  secured  a  great 
victory;  and  yet,  for  a  time,  although  La  Vend6e 
was  in  a  blaze,  and  storms  threatening  the  fron- 
tiers, Paris  was  more  tranquil  under  tlie  legisla- 
tive assembly  and  Mayor  Petion  than  it  had  been 
under  the  national  assembly  and  Mayor  Bailly. 
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Meeting  of  parliament  in  1792 — Pacific  character  of  the  royal  speech — Its  summary  of  affairs— Debate  on  it 
between  Fox  and  Pitt — Whitbread's  attacks  on  our  Russian  policy — He  moves  tliree  resolutions  on  the  sub- 
ject— Speech  of  P^ox  on  tlie  same  question — Pitt's  defence  of  his  Russian  policy — His  allusions  to  Fox's  popu- 
larity with  the  Russian  government— Fox's  explanation  and  apology — Encoui-aging  statement  of  the  finances 
and  the  national  prosperity — Disgraceful  condition  of  the  London  ])olice — Bill  passed  for  its  improvement — 
Bill  of  Mr.  Fox  for  the  repeal  of  penal  statutes  against  the  Unitarians — Pitt's  opposition  to  the  bill — Attack 
on  rotten  borouglis  and  demand  for  parliamentary  reform — Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  established  in 
London — Its  agitation  for  parliamentary  reform — Debate  on  the  subject  between  Fox,  Pitt,  and  Burke — Dis- 
sensions in  the  cabinet  between  Pitt  and  Chancellor  Lord  Thurlow — The  king  reduced  to  the  question  of 
parting  either  with  Pitt  or  Thurlow — Pitt  retained — Royal  proclamation  against  seditious  meetings  and 
writings — Popular  sentiments  for  and  against  the  proclamation— Republican  tendencies  and  proceedings  of 
the  English  political  societies -The  Revolution  Society  in  London — ^Its  published  volume  of  correspondence — 
Its  republican  spirit — Formation  of  counteracting  clubs  and  associations — Publication  of  their  resolutions 
and  declarations — Sketch  of  the  war  in  India— Character  of  Tippoo  Saib — His  power  and  resources — British 
invasions  of  his  dominions— ;Seringapatam  invested  by  Lord  Cornwallis — Tijipoo  compelled  to  capitulate — 
Terms  of  his  surrender— Affairs  of  Poland — Fruitless  attempts  of  the  Polish  diet  to  form  a  third  estate — 
Proposals  of  the  diet  for  a  political  reform — Hasty  proceedings  of  the  Polish  reformers — Tlieir  new  constitu- 
tion proposed  and  adopted  by  wholesale — Its  chief  conditions— Tlie  Poles  solicit  the  co-operation  of  the  King 
of  Prussia— They  refuse  to  cede  to  him  Thorn  and  Dantzic— The  British  cabinet's  indifl'erence  to  the  fate  of 
Poland — Tlie  Empress  Catherine  concludes  a  peace  with  Turkey — She  turns  lier  arms  against  Poland — Brave 
resistance  of  Kosciusko — The  Poles  defeated  and  their  independence  destroyed— Affairs  of  Sweden — The  King 
of  Sweden's  sympathy  for  the  Queen  of  France — Conspiracy  against  him  in  Stockholm— His  assassination  at 
a  masked  ball. 


I  HE  British  parliament  did  not  as- 
semble until  the  31st  of  January. 
The  speech  from  the  throne  con- 
veyed none  of  the  anxieties  and 
alarms  which  agitated  the  breasts 
of  the  king,  of  the  ministers,  and 
of  all  thinking  Englishmen.    The  first  topic  men- 


tioned was  the  marriage  of  his  majesty's  second 
son,  the  Duke  of  York,  with  the  eldest  daughter 
of  his  good  brother  and  ally  the  King  of  Prussia. 


1  Patriate  Franfaix.  Besides  La  Fayette  and  Petion,  theria 
were  five  other  candidates  for  the  mayoralty,  and  in  this  num- 
ber was  Robespierre.  This  is  a  curious  fact,  whicli  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  seeu  mentioned  in  any  of  the  histories  of  the 
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The  uext  thing  mentioned  was,  that  since  the 
last  session  of  parliament  a  definitive  treaty  had 
been  concluded,  under  the  mediation  of  his  ma- 
jesty, and  that  of  his  allies  the  King  of  Prussia 
and  the  States-general  of  the  United  Provinces, 
between  the  emperor  and  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
upon  principles  which  appeared  calculated  to 
prevent  disputes  between  these  powers.  His  ma- 
jesty's intervention  had  also  been  employed  to 
ja-omote  a  pacification  betw^een  the  Empress  of 
Russia  and  the  Porte.  Conditions  had  been 
agi-eed  upon  between  England  and  Eussia,  which 
his  majesty  undertook  to  recommend  to  the  Porte, 
as  the  re-establishment  of  peace  on  such  terms 
appeared,  under  existing  circumstances,  a  desir- 
able event  for  the  several  interests  of  Europe.  The 
speech  not  merely  mentioned,  in  the  routine  man- 
ner, the  friendly  assurances  received  from  foreign 
powers,  but  affirmed,  with  a  strange  insincerity, 
that  the  general  state  of  affiiirs  in  Europe  aj)- 
peared  to  promise  to  Great  Britain  the  continu- 
ance of  her  present  tranquillity.  "  Under  these 
circumstances,"  said  his  majesty,  "  I  am  induced 
to  think  that  some  immediate  reduction  may  safely 
be  made  in  our  naval  and  military  estal)lish- 
ments."  lie  recommended  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  consider  of  sucli  measures  a.s  the  flourish- 
ing state  of  the  funds  and  of  public  credit,  uiight 
render  practicable  and  expedient  for  a  reduction 
in  the  rate  of  interest  of  such  of  the  annuities  as 
were  now  redeemable ;  and  he  told  them  he  en- 
tertained the  jjleasing  hope  of  their  being  enabled 
to  enter  upon  a  gradual  reduction  of  taxation, 
giving  at  the  same  time  ailditional  efficacy  to  the 
plan  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  on 
the  success  of  which  our  future  ea.se  and  security 
must  es.sentially  dej)end.  Again  France  was  not 
so  much  as  mentioned. 

The  address  jn-ojjosed  by  ministers  gave  rise 
to  a  long  and  most  animated  debate,  the  attack 
upon  it  being  led  by  Mr.  Grey,  who  severely 
blamed  the  government  for  its  interference  in 
the  war  between  Eussia  and  Turkey,  though  that 
interference  had  rescued  the  Turkish  empire  in 
Europe  from  immediate  destruction.  Fox  ex- 
pressed his  strongest  disapprobation  of  the  inter- 
ference of  ministers  in  sujjport  of  Turkey,  saying 
that  it  was  very  unnecessary  and  very  dangerous 
to  excite  the  resentment  of  a  court  like  that  of 
St.  Petersburg.  After  dwelling  for  some  time 
upon  this  subject  he  suddeidy  turned  to  France. 
He  sjiid  tliat  the  frequent  eulogiums  on  the  con- 
stitution of  Great  Britain  which  had  of  late  been 
introduced  into  parliament,  had  been  introduced 

time,  or  in  any  of  the  biograi)liio;il  sketches  of  Rol)esi>iei-re  W  e 
derive  it  from  Urissot's  newsimjKT,  as  quot«<l  in  Hidun-f  Parle- 
r.inUaire  de  hi  ReroliUion.  The  otlier  comjietitors  were  Camvis, 
Freteaii,  Ti-ondiut,  anil  D'Andrr.  D'Andr^,  who  represented 
the  constitutional  royalist  interest,  liad  only  seventyteren  votes. 
This,  too,  is  significant. 


in  order  to  reproach  him  and  his  friends  for  their 
admiration  of  what  had  been  done  in  France,  and 
to  suggest  the  suspicion  that  he  and  his  fi-iends 
were  not  so  much  attached  to  our  own  consti- 
tution as  they  ought  to  be.  He  thought  that 
those  who  had  overturned  a  constitution  so  radi- 
cally bad  as  that  of  France  had  done  what  was 
perfectly  right,  and  had  properly  run  all  hazards 
to  do  it;  but  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain 
was  fundamentally  goo<l,  and  merited  the  efforts 
of  all  honest  subjects  to  preserve  it,  although  it 
was  not  absolutely  free  fi'om  defects  and  imper- 
fections. It  was  therefore  most  unjust  to  insinu- 
ate that  those  who  aj^proved  of  the  destructioTi 
of  despotism  in  France  would  rejoice  in  the  down- 
fall of  the  British  constitution.  Fox  then  came 
nearer  home,  and  took  up  the  Birmingham  riots 
and  the  sufferings  of  Dr.  Priestley.  Pitt,  as  usual, 
replied  to  Fox.  He  lamented  the  disorders  at 
Birmingham ;  but  thought  these  were  matters 
which  discretion  ought  to  consign  to  oblivion, 
particularly  as  enough  had  been  done  for  their 
atonement.  And  he  toUl  Fox  very  plainly  that 
lie  was  seeking  to  revive  tlie  subject  for  i)arty 
jmrposes.  He  warmly  defended  the  conduct  of 
his  cabinet  and  his  diploniatists  abroad,  in  the 
interference  for  the  pacification  of  Eussia  and 
Turkey;  and  he  told  Fox,  that  but  for  liim  and 
his  jiarty,  and  their  clamoui's  in  parliament,  the 
British  government  could  have  succeeded  much 
sooner  in  procuring  that  desired  end.  [But  Fox, 
not  satisfied  with  a  legal  ojtposition  to  ministers 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  sent,  as  we  shall  soon 
liave  occasion  to  notice  more  particularly,  a  re- 
present^'itive,  a  sort  of  minister  of  his  own,  with 
liis  ci])her,  to  St.  Petei-sburg,  to  thwart  the  treaty 
in  ])rogress,  and  frustrate  the  king's  minister — a 
measure  which,  as  Burke  afterwards  remarked, 
though  not  absolutely  high  treason,  as  we  were 
not  actually  at  war  with  Eussia,  was  in  law  not 
veiy  remote  from  that  offence,  and  most  undoubt- 
edly a  most  unconstitutional  act  and  treasonable 
misdemeanour.]  Pitt  added  that  his  object  was 
to  prevent  the  ruin  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and 
to  maintiiin  that  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
which  was  important  to  this  country,  and  the 
maintenance  of  which  Fox  himself  had  so  often 
and  so  eloquently  recommended.  But  soon  quit- 
ting these  topics,  he  launched  into  the  jilea.sauter 
subject  of  financial  improvement,  laying  before 
the  house  a  circumstantial  statement,  by  which 
it  appeared  that  the  last  year's  revenue  had 
an)0unted  to  £16,790,000,  which,  after  all  the 
expenditure,  and  the  annual  million  devoted  to 
the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  left  a  surplus 
of  £900,000. 

In  subsequent  debates  the  opposition  returned 
to  our  Eussian  policy.  On  the  29th  of  February, 
Mr.  "Whitbread,  who  w;is  becoming  a  consider- 
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a"l)le  man  on  the  Whig  side  of  the  house,  moved 
the  following  resolutions  : — 1.  "That  no  arrange- 
ment respecting  Oczakoff  and  its  district  appears 
to  have  been  capable  of  affecting  the  political  or 
commercial  interests   of  this  country,  so  as  to 
justify  any  hostile  interference  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain   between   Russia  and   the  Porte. 
2.    That  the   interference,    for  the    purpose    of 
preventing  the  cession  of  the  said  fortress  and 
its  district  to  the  Empi-ess  of   Eussia,  has  been 
wholly   unsuccessful.       3.    That    his    majesty's 
ministers,  in  endeavouring,  by  means  of  an  armed 
force,  to  compel  the  Empress  of  Eussia  to  aban- 
don her  claim  to  Oczakoff,  and  in  continuing  an 
armament  after  the  object  for  which  it  was  pro- 
posed had  been  relinquished,  have  been  guilty  of 
gross  misconduct,  tending  to  incur  unnecessary 
expenses,  and  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the 
British  nation  in  Europe."   Whitbread  exclaimed 
loudly  against  the  temerity  of  ministers  in  lavish- 
ing the  money  of  the  people  in  unnecessary  and 
unjustifiable  armaments.     He  condemned  what 
had  been  said  by  ministers  to  exasperate  this 
country  against  Eussia,  and  declaimed  it  to  be  a 
well-known  fact,  that  in  the  armed  neutrality  set 
up  to  injure  us  during  the  American  war,  Eussia 
had  been  only  one  among  many;  that  the  late 
King  of  Prussia,  the  celebrated  Frederick,  was 
the  original  contriver  of  that  measure,  so  inju- 
rious to  England,  although  the  enmity  of  Prussia 
seemed  now  to  be  utterly  forgotten.     But  Whit- 
bread forgot  that  Frederick  the  Great,  who  had 
no  fleet,  could  have  done  nothing  in  this  armed 
neutrality  without  the  Empress  Catherine ;  and 
then   again,   Frederick   the  Great  was  sleeping 
quietly  in  the   marble  vault   at   Potsdam,  and 
Prussia,   under  his  nephew  and  successor,  was 
following  a  policy  altogether  different  from  his  ; 
while  Cathei'ine  was  still  living,  reigning,  and 
domineering.    He  re-asserted  that  the  Tui'ks  had 
rushed  into  the  war  to  recover  possession  of  the 
Crimea,  which  the  Eussiaus  had  fairly  conquered 
in  previous  campaigns,  and  which  the  sultan  had 
ceded  to  them  by  a  regular  treaty.     He  praised 
the  moderation  of  the  empress,  and  undervalued 
the  importance  of  Oczakoff,  which  had  cost  so 
much  blood  and  occasioned  so  much  diplomatic 
bustle  and  delay.    Because  England  exported  no- 
thing to  Oczakoff,  and  imported  nothing  from  it, 
he  concluded  that  Oczakoff  was  not  worth  any 
contention,  and  that   ministers  must  have  had 
another  and  a  hidden  motive.     After  all  their 
bluster,  ministers  had  agreed  that  Eussia  should 
keep   Oczakoff.      But  this  concession  had  been 
granted  because  our  ally,  Prussia,  was  coveting 
I^ossession  of  Dantzic  and  Thorn,  which  were  to 
be  torn  lastingly  from  Poland  and  given  to  his 
Prussian  majesty  for  his  consenting  to  the  Eus- 
sian  possession  of  Oczakoff.     Whitbread  was  se- 
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conded  by  Colonel  Macleod,  and  supported  by 
Grey,  Windham,   Sheridan,   Fox,    Francis,   and 
others  of  the  Whig  phalanx.     The  first  that  rose 
to  oppose  his  motion  was  Mr.  Jenkinson  (after- 
wards Lord  Hawkesbury  and  Earl  of  Liverpool), 
who  on  this  occasion  delivered  his  maiden  sj)eech 
in  the  house  with  great  applause  and  effect.    He, 
too,  declared  that  Eussia  was  becoming  dangerous 
to  the  balance  of  power  and  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe,  and  that  her  plans  of  conquest  on  the 
Turks  were  notorious.     The  Turks  were  accused 
of  having  begun  the  present  contest ;  but  were 
they  not  justified  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
Crimea  was  obtained  by  Eussia,  by  the  revolt 
promoted  in  Egypt  by  the  shameful  intrigues  of 
Eussia,  by  the   haughty  and   unjust   claims  set 
forth  by  Eussia  to  some  of  the  fairest  provinces  of 
the  Turkish  empire  ?    From  her  position,  Prussia 
was  best  fitted  to  counteract  these  aggressions  of 
Eussia,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  this,  Prus- 
sia had  been  aided  by  a  seasonable  alliance  on 
the  part  of  the  British  government.     Biitain  had 
also  successfully  interposed  in  behalf  of  Turkey 
by  detaching  the  Emperor  of  Germany  from  his 
Eussian    alliance,    and   mediating   between    the 
Turks  and  Eussians.     But  the  present  era,  Mr. 
Jenkinson  added,  was  not  favourable  to  invasions 
and  conquests  ;  the  prevailing  spirit  was  against 
them,  and   Great   Britain  was   constitutionally 
opposed   to  them.     Dundas  made  a  sharp,  tell- 
ing speech  on  the  same  side ;  and  after  several 
other  members  had  spoken,  at  a  late  hour  of  the 
night,  the  debate  closed  by  an  adjournment  of 
the  question  till  the  following  day.     On  the  1st 
of  March  the  debate  was  recommenced.     Then 
Fox  rose  and  delivered  one  of  his  longest  and 
most   eloquent  speeches.      He   accused   Pitt  of 
being  guilty  of  the  meanest  craft  and  duplicity, 
and  of  having  acted  in  all  his  foreign  negotiations 
against  the  honour  and  the  real  interests  of  his 
country.     After  taking  a  review  of  our  foreign 
policy  from  the  time  of  our  joining  Prussia  in 
order  to  prevent  Holland  becoming  the  prey  of 
France — a  great  object,  which  he  applauded  at 
the  time,  and  which  he  could  not  censure  now — 
he  said  that  we  were  standing  forward  the  prin- 
cipals of  every  quarrel,  the  Quixotes  of  every 
enterprise,  the  agitators  in  all  the  plots,  intrigues, 
and  disturbances  that  were  every  day  arising  in 
Europe.     He  hurled  Oczakoff  at  the  head  of  the 
minister  with  terrible  effect.    If  Oczakoff  was  an 
unimportant  place,  they  ought  to  be  censured  for 
having  armed  and  pi-otracted  the  war  on  tliis  ac- 
count ;  and  if  Oczakoff  was  an  important  place, 
the  key  to  Constantinople,  then  they  ought  to  be 
censured  for  disarming  without  having  obtained 
re-possession  of  it  for  the  Turks.     But  the  re- 
proach came  with  a  bad  air  from  Fox  and  his 
party;  for  their  opposition  to  the  armament,  and 
314 
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the  sti'ong  feeling  they  excited  in  the  country 
against  any  war  with  Russia,  had  forced  minis- 
ters to  disarm  sooner  than  they  wished.  Fox 
drew  a  flattering  picture  of  the  greatness  and  the 
steadiness  of  purpose  of  the  Empress  of  Russia ; 
and  declai'ed  that  she  would  have  granted  better 
terms  to  the  Turks  if  we  had  never  armed  or  in- 
terfered at  all.  Nothing,  he  said,  could  be  more 
rash  than  the  ministei-'s  foreign  policy,  or  more 
unconstitutional  than  his  reserve  and  secrecy  with 
parliament. 

Pitt  defended  himself  with  as  much  sjjirit  as 
Fox  had  employed  in  the  attack.  He  again  told 
his  great  adversary  that  it  was  chiefly  through 
him  that  what  had  been  done  well  had  not  been 
done  still  better.  He  asked  whether  any  man 
conversant  in  politics  could  admit  that  the 
Turkish  empire,  if  unable  by  its  own  intrinsic 
strength  to  resist  the  attacks  of  its  two  potent 
neighbours,  Russia  and  Austria,  should  be  aban- 
doned by  the  other  European  powers,  every  one 
of  which  was  so  visibly  interested  in  the  jireser- 
vation  of  its  independence  ?  But  if  other  powers 
were  indolent  and  apathetic,  or  hindered  by  un- 
toward circumstances,  could  Great  Britain  remain 
inactive  and  leave  Turkey  to  its  fate?  Could 
a  British  ministry  look  on  with  iudifl"erence  or 
tranquillity  while  her  commerce  in  the  Levant 
was  so  manifestly  threatened,  and  the  mari- 
time power  of  England,  not  only  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Archipelago,  but  in  every  other  sea, 
must  I'eceive  a  fatal  blow  from  the  immense  in- 
crease of  shipping  that  would  accrue  to  Russia 
and  Austria  were  they  to  become  masters  of 
Euro])ean  Turkey  ?  Russia  especially,  already 
formidable  at  sea,  must,  through  the  possession 
of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Archipelago,  antl  the 
Straits  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles, 
which  unite  tlio.se  sea.*^,  derive  sucli  an  accession 
as  might  in  a  short  time  render  her  the  first  ma- 
ritime power  in  Eurojie.  These  were  considera- 
tions which  authorized  a  British  minister  to  act 
with  uncommon  energy;  for  we  must  not  lose 
the  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  without  which  the  im- 
mediate safety  of  Great  Britain  must  necessarily 
become  ]n'ec;irious.  If  the  Turks  had  been  the 
ostensible  aggressoi's  in  the  jireseiit  war,  they 
had  received  beforehand  provocations  from  Rus- 
sia which  no  people  with  any  remnant  of  spirit 
could  bear.  Their  subjects  had  been  excited  to 
rebellion  by  the  secret  agents  of  the  empress;  and 
the  Turks  knew — and  all  the  world  knew — the 
ambitious  plans,  the  regular  system,  which  the 
empress  had  concerted  against  the  Turkish  em- 
pire. Nothing,  he  said,  was  more  obvious  than 
the  certainty,  that  if  Great  Britain  had  not  as- 
sumed that  hostile  posture  of  which  the  opjiosi- 
tion  so  unjustly  complained,  the  original  demands 
of  the  court  of  St.  Petei-sburg  would  have  been 


insisted  on  to  the  last,  and  Turkey  would  have 
been  forced  to  submit  to  a  dismemberment.  These 
demands  had  been  made  previously  to  a  victorious 
campaign ;  and  could  it  be  believed  that  so  i-apa- 
cious  a  power  as  Russia  would  have  relinquished 
such  extensive  and  important  provinces  as  Bes- 
sarabia, Moldavia,  and  Wallachia,  after  conquer- 
ing them,  unless  it  had  di'eaded  a  contest  with 
the  first  naval  power  in  the  world,  which  would 
probably  have  ended  in  the  annihilation  of  the 
Russian  navy  ?  Pitt  paid  back  the  pei*soualities 
of  Fox,  and  not  without  interest,  although  he 
made  no  use  at  this  time  of  the  unjustifiable  con- 
duct of  the  leader  of  the  opposition  in  sending  an 
agent  of  his  own  to  St.  Petersburg  to  counteract 
what  the  king's  minister  was  doing.  He  said 
that  the  party  divisions  in  this  country  encour- 
aged the  tera]5er  of  resistance  to  Russia ;  that  un- 
fortunately the  enemy  had  been  encouraged  by 
an  opposition,  who  now  took  merit  to  themselves 
for  having  rendered  that  useless,  which,  but  for 
their  efforts,  would  have  been  attended  with  full 
success.  But  he  did  not  envy  them  their  triumph. 
Theirs  was  not  a  triumph  over  the  enemies  of 
their  country,  but  over  the  council  of  their  king. 
And  now,  as  he  was  on  the  subject  of  triumph 
and  i)opularity,  he  must  observe,  that  if  he  and 
his  right  honourable  friend  (Dundjis)  were  to  go 
to  the  cajjital  of  that  empire  which  opposition 
had  thus  served,  certain  he  was  that  they  should 
not  be  founrl  in  any  ])lace  of  glory  between  two 
orators  of  antiquity !  The  cut  was  sharp,  and 
the  allusion  which  gave  it  its  edge  was  known 
to  all  the  world  ;  for  the  Whig  newspapers  hail 
blazoned  the  following  facts  as  honourable  and 
glorious  both  to  the  English  orator  and  the  Rus- 
sian autocratess: — In  the  summer  of  1791,  shortly 
after  the  strenuous  ojiposition  of  the  Whig  party 
to  the  Russian  armament,  Catherine  had  written 
with  her  own  hand  to  her  ambjussador  at  London, 
to  request  Mr.  Fox  to  sit  to  Nollekeus  for  a  bust 
in  white  marble,  which  she  said  she  meant  to  jjlace 
between  the  statues  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  I 
Pitt's  reference  to  this  bust  brought  red  blood 
to  the  swart  countenance  of  Charles  Fox,  who 
rose  as  soon  as  the  minister  sat  down,  and  told 
him  that  he  had  said  nothing  to  make  hiin  re- 
tract the  censure  which  he  thought  his  conduct 
had  deserved.  "  With  regard,"  said  he,  "to  wiiat 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  chosen  to  in- 
ti-oduce  into  his  speech,  respecting  comjiliments 
and  honours  confeired  on  me  by  the  Empress  of 
Russia,  I  am  ready  now  and  at  all  times  to  de- 
clare, that  if  any  foreign  sovereign,  in  friendship 
with  this  country,  shall  pay  me  the  com])liment 
to  think  well  of  me,  and  testify  it  by  those  marks 
of  distinction  to  which  the  right  honourable 
i  gentleman  h:is  alluded,  I  shall  feel  myself  highly 
!  gratified  bv  such  distinction."     But  this  plaster 
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could  not  cover  the  gash  which  Fox  had  received: 
the  great  termigant  of  the  Noi-th,  the  Messalina- 
Semiramis  of  modern  Europe,  had  never  been 
distinguished  by  friendly  feelings  towards  this 
country ;  she  had  attempted  to  inflict  a  mortal 
wound  upon  us  during  the  American  war — she 
had  behaved  uniformly  with  an  arrogance  and 
an  insolence  hurtful  to  our  national  spirit;  and 
at  the  moment  she  chose  to  pay  these  well-calcu- 
lated compliments  and  honours  to  the  leader  of 
the  opposition  in  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
so  far  from  being  in  friendship  with  this  country, 
she  and  we  were  in  a  state  of  open  enmity,  and 
our  narrow  seas  were  covered  with  an  armament 
which  a  little  more  obstinacy,  and  a  little  more 
insolence  on  her  part,  would  have  called  to  Cron- 
stadt  and  St.  Petersburg.  Nor  can  we  possibly  con- 
ceive how,  under  any  circumstances,  an  English 
statesman  could  be  justified  in  accepting  such 
honours,  even  from  the  most  friendly  of  foreign 
powers,  for  his  speeches  and  conduct  in  the  Bri- 
tish jiarliament  upon  questions  like  the  present; 
and  still  less  can  we  imagine  how  any  friendly 
sovereign  could  decently  off'er  these  honours  to 
the  leader  of  a  party  opposed  to  the  government 
of  the  day,  which  alone  is  recognizable  by  foreign 
powers.     Assuredly,  there  was  scarcely  more  in- 
decency in  Catherine's  sending  money  and  bribes 
to  the  poor  and  factious  nobles  of  Sweden,  in  order 
to  promote  their  opposition  to  their  sovereign  in 
their  diets;  or  in  her  caressing  and  flattering  the 
madly  factious  nobles  of  Poland,  to  keep  up  an- 
archy and  her  own  influence  in  that  wretched 
country.     Fox  might  have  made  these  reflections 
before  sitting  to  old  Nollekens  for  a  bad  bust ; 
but  he  and  his  party,  though  professing  such  an 
extravagant  love  for  democracy,  and  such  a  sym- 
pathy for  French  principles,  had  long  since  fallen 
into  a  state  of  adniiration  for  the  greatest  despot 
in  Europe,  which  is  best  expressed  by  the  French 
word  engouement ;  and,  forgetting  the  moral  of 
the  old  Scotch  song,  that  it  is  well  to  be  ofl:'  with 
an  old  love  before  we  take  on  with  a  new,  these 
men  persevered  in  their  passion  for  the  czarina 
even  after  they  had  taken  to  their  hearts  that 
new  Delilah,  the  French  revolution.     But  this 
bigamous  and   anomalous  connection   is  not   a 
single,  isolated  instance  in  liberal  politics ;  for 
the  same  party  and  their  successors,  though  en- 
thusiastic for  extreme  liberty,  fell  prostrate  be- 
fore the  star  and  the  prestige  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, the  greatest  of  liberticides. 

In  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
consider  the  state  of  the  finances,  Mr.  Pitt  gave 
a  most  encouraging  statement  of  the  national 
pi-osperity.  The  revenue  of  the  last  year  had  so 
much  exceeded  the  average  of  the  last  four  years, 
that  the  permanent  income  would  surpass  the 
liermanent    expenditure,  including  the   annual 


million  for  extinguishing  the  national  debt,  by 
£400,000 ;  whence,  he  said,  government  would  be 
enabled  to  take  off  taxes  which  bore  chiefly  upon 
the  poorer  classes,  to  the  amount  of  £200,000, 
and  to  ap]jly  the  other  £200,000  to  the  increase 
of  the  sinking  fund.  As  future  prosperity  would 
greatly  depend  upon  the  continuance  of  peace, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  confirm  the  language  of 
the  king's  speech  by  asserting  that  "  unquestion- 
ably there  never  was  a  time  when  a  durable  peace 
might  more  reasonably  be  expected  than  at  the 
present  moment."  In  consequence  of  these  fin- 
ancial statements  the  house  agi'eed  without  a 
division  to  several  reductions  in  taxation,  trifling 
indeed  in  amount,  but  which  bore  hardest  upon 
the  lower  orders,  and  had  formed  the  grounds  of 
popular  complaint.  On  the  same  day  it  was  re- 
solved in  the  committee  of  supply  to  grant  to  his 
majesty  the  sum  of  £400,000  to  be  paid  into  the 
Bank  of  England  for  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt.  It  was  on  the  Avhole  a  small  instalment ; 
but  it  evinced  the  hopes  of  parliament  and  the 
nation  at  large,  that  the  present  peace  would  be 
lasting,  and  that  a  season  of  unexampled  national 
prosperity  was  about  to  begin.  Little  did  they 
foresee  that  the  most  costly  and  dangerous  of  all 
our  wars  was  at  hand,  and  that  the  national  debt 
would  accumulate  to  an  amount  that  would  defy 
all  such  attempts  at  liquidation. 

The  disgraceful  state  of  the  police  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  especially  of  the  largest  portion  of 
it  not  included  in  the  verge  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  city  of  London,  had  long  been  a  subject  of 
complaint;  and  all  men  felt  that  the  old  unpaid 
(or  unsalaried,  for  they  got  money  and  drove  a 
trade  m  fees)  justices  of  the  peace  were  altoge- 
ther inadequate  to  the  discharge  of  the  immense 
and  almost  daily  increasing  duties  imposed  upon 
them  by  a  most  rapidly  increasing  population. 
During  the  present  session,  at  the  beginning  of 
March,  a  bill  pi-oposing  to  remedy  the  evil  was 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  with  the 
countenance  and  approbation  of  government.  The 
plan  of  the  bill  was  to  open  five  diff'erent  police 
offices  in  the  metropolis,  for  the  prompt  adminis- 
tration of  those  parts  of  justice  that  come  within 
the  cognizance  of  justices  of  the  peace.  Three 
justices  were  to  sit  in  each  of  these  new  oflices, 
with  a  salary  of  £300  a  year  to  each  of  them. 
These  justices  were  to  be  prohibited  from  the 
taking  of  fees  individually ;  and  the  fee-money 
paid  into  all  the  offices  was  to  be  put  into  a  com- 
mon stock,  and  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of 
their  salaries  and  official  expenses.  A  new  power 
was  also  to  be  invested  in  constables  and  magis- 
trates ;  for  the  first  were  to  be  enabled  to  appre- 
hend people  who  did  not  give  a  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  themselves,  and  the  justices  were  em- 
powered to  commit  them  as  vagabonds.   Although 
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every  one  (the  rogues  and  vagabonds  excepted) 
felt  that  some  change  was  necessary,  strong  ob- 
jections were  taken  to  this  bill:  it  was  urged  that 
the  vesting  the  appointment  of  these  new  magis- 
trates in  the  crown  would  give  an  unconstitu- 
tional increase  of  strength  to  government,  and 
that  tlie  summary  arrest  and  commitment  of  any 
individual  was  an  infringement  on  personal  li- 
berty, and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Fox,  Windliara,  and  Sheridan  spoke  loud- 
ly against  it;  and  Dundas,  AVilberforce,  and  some 
others  as  loudly  in  its  favour.  The  advocates  of 
the  bill  represented  that  it  was  meant  as  an  ex- 
periment, as  was  proved  by  the  limited  time  pro- 
posed for  its  duration ;  that  if  it  was  found  to 
work  well  it  might  remain,  but  that  in  the  con- 
trary case  parliament  might  either  amend  it  or 
annul  it.  Being  carried  through  the  commons, 
it  was  opposed  in  the  lords  by  Loughborough 
and  Rawdon ;  but  it  was  supported  by  the  chancel- 
lor and  by  Lords  Grenville,  Kenyon,  and  Sydney, 
and  was  ]).assed  by  the  usual  strong  ministerial 
majority. 

All  inquiry  was  moved  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  into 
the  grievances  complained  of  in  ]>etitions  from 
the  royal  burghs  of  Scotland.  These  were,  in 
substance,  infringements  of  the  rights  and  jn'O- 
perties  of  the  burghs,  through  the  authority  of 
self- elected  magistrates,  against  whose  usurpa- 
tions the  law  had  ]n-ovided  no  remedy.  The 
case  was  strongly  made  out,  and  the  deficiency 
of  a  tribunal  to  judge  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
magistrates  was  admitted  by  the  Lord-advocate 
of  Scotland  ;  but  a  natural  avei*sion  to  any  re- 
forming ])roject  of  the  jiopular  kind  subsisting  at 
this  period,  the  motion  for  referring  the  petitions 
to  a  committee  was  negatived.  A  similar  for- 
tune attended  a  motion  from  Mr.  Fox  for  the  re- 
peal of  certain  penal  statutes  particularly  levelled 
against  the  Unitarians.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
extension  of  toleration  to  the  Scotch  Ejuscopa- 
lians  was  carried  in  both  houses  without  oppo- 
sition. The  Unitarians  liad  placed  themselves  at 
the  very  head  of  those  jjolitioal  clubs  in  England 
which  were  now  alarming  government  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  nation.  In  the  debate,  Pitt 
assured  the  house  that,  if  tliere  existed  any  laws 
against  general  toleration,  he  should  be  ready  to 
vote  for  their  re]ieal,  provided  it  could  take  place 
consistently  with  the  safety  of  the  constitution  ; 
but  he  desired  it  to  be  understood  that  his  system 
of  toleration  also  would  always  be  regulated  by 
existing  circumstances,  and  by  the  character  of 
the  times  to  which  it  was  a]iplied.  No  practical 
evil  could  happen  from  the  statutes  in  question ; 
but,  now,  danger  might  arise  from  their  repeal. 
He  could  see  no  propriety  in  the  house  giving 
encouragement  to  a  society  professing  principles 
.subversive  not  only  of  every  established  religion, 


but  also  of  every  established  government.  Burke, 
speaking  on  the  same  side,  was  much  warmer 
than  Pitt.  Alluding  to  a  new  storm  which  had 
suddenly  burst  on  the  head  of  the  King  of  Fi-ance, 
he  exclaimed — "Let  not  the  king,  let  not  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  be  surprised  like  the  deposed 
Louis  XVI. !  Let  not  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment be  led  in  triumph  along  with  the  king,  and 
have  law  dictated  to  them  by  the  constitutional 
revolution  and  the  Unitarian  societies.  These 
insect  reptiles,  whilst  they  go  on  only  caballing 
and  toasting,  only  fill  us  with  disgust ;  if  they 
get  above  their  natural  size,  and  increase  the 
quantity,  whilst  they  keep  the  quality  of  their 
venom,  they  become  objects  of  the  greatest  terror. 
A  spider  in  his  natural  size  is  only  a  spider,  ugly 
and  loathsome ;  and  his  flimsy  net  is  only  fit  for 
catching  flies.  But,  good  God  I  suppose  a  spider 
as  large  as  an  ox,  and  that  he  spreads  cables  about 
us,  all  the  wilds  of  Africa  would  not  produce 
anything  so  dreadful : — 

Quale  portentum  iiefiue  militaris 
Dauuia  in  latis  alit  esculetis, 
Xec  JubiB  tellns  genemt  le<in\ini 
.Vrida  nutrix. 

Think  of  them  who  dare  menace  in  the  way  they 
do  in  tlieir  present  state,  and  of  what  they  would 
do  if  they  had  but  power  commensurate  to  their 
malice.  God  forbid  I  ever  should  have  a  despo- 
tic master — but,  if  I  must,  my  choice  is  made. 
I  will  have  Ijouis  XVI.,  rather  than  Mousieur 
Bailly,  or  Brissot,  or  Chabot ;  rather  George  III. 
or  George  IV.  than  Doctor  Priestley  or  Doctor 
Kipjiis  ;  for  the.se  kings  would  not  load  a  tyran- 
nous power  by  the  ]>oisoned  taunts  of  a  vulgar, 
low-bred  insolence."  He  asked  whether  those 
who  had  the  sway  in  France  confined  themselves 
to  the  regulation  of  their  own  internal  afliairs, 
or  whether  upon  system,  they  nourished  cabals 
iu  all  other  countries,  to  extend  their  power  by 
producing  revolutions  similar  to  their  own  I  and 
whether  we  had  not  cabals  formed  or  forming 
within  these  kingdoms  to  co-operate  with  them 
for  the  destruction  of  our  constitution  ?  He  drew 
a  powerfvd  and  startling  distinction  between  men 
of  tender  consciences  and  men  who  made  sedi 
tion,  conspiracy,  and  confusion  a  pai't  of  their 
conscience.  "The  princij)le  of  your  petitionei-s," 
said  he,  "  is  no  passive  conscientious  dissent  on 
account  of  an  over-scrupulous  habit  of  mind :  the 
dissent  on  their  part  is  fundamental,  goes  to  the 
very  root ;  and  it  is  at  issue,  not  upon  this  rite 
or  that  ceremony,  on  this  or  that  school  opinion, 
but  u]>oii  this  one  question  of  an  establishment,  as 
unchristian,  unlawful,  contrary  to  the  gospel  and 
to  natural  right.  Popish  and  idolatrous.  These 
are  their  principles,  violently  and  fanatically  held 
and  pureued — taught  to  their  children,  who  are 
sworn  at  the  altai-,  like  Hannibal.     The  war  is 
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with  the  Establishment  itself — no  quarter,  no 
compromise.  As  a  party  tliey  are  infinitely  mis- 
chievous: see  the  declarations  of  Priestley  and 
Price — declarations,  you  will  say,  of  hot  men. 
Likely  enough :  but  who  are  the  cool  men  who 
have  disclaimed  them  ?  Not  one — no,  not  one. 
Which  of  them  has  ever  told  you  that  they  do 
not  mean  to  destroy  the  church,  if  ever  it  should 
be  in  their  power?  "Which  of  them  has  told  you 
that  this  would  not  be  the  first  and  favourite  use 
of  any  power  they  should  get?  Not  one — no, 
not  one.  Declarations  of  hot  men  !  The  danger 
is  thence,  that  they  are  under  the  conduct  of  hot 
men  ;  falsos  in  amore  odia  non  fingere.'' 

Twelve  days  after  the  assault  on  the  royal 
burghs  of  Scotland,  an  attack  was  made  on  the 
rotten  boroughs  of  England,  and  the  standard  of 
an  extensive  parliamentary  reform  was  hoisted. 
A  loud  stir  had  been  made  out  of  doors  by  the 
various  and  increasing  political  societies,  who 
made  up  for  the  comparative  smallness  of  the 
number  of  their  converts  by  their  enthusiasm  and 
activity.  In  addition  to  the  Revolution  and  Con- 
stitution Societies,  who  continued  to  talk  in  a  very 
high  strain,  and  to  commend  the  French  revolu- 
tion, at  least  as  much  as  they  had  done  in  1790, 
two  other  societies  now  took  the  field — one,  the 
Corresponding  Society,  which  entered  into  a  most 
friendly  intei-course  with  the  French  Girondists 
and  ultra-Jacobins,  and  which  professed  to  aim 
at  nothing  less  than  annual  parliaments  and 
universal  suffrage — the  other,  the  Friends  of  the 
People  (an  unhappily  chosen  name),  which  simply 
proposed,  in  general  terms,  the  reform  of  the  re- 
presentation. This  latter  association  counted 
among  its  members  many  opulent  merchants, 
many  literary  men,  and  from  thirty  to  forty 
noblemen  and  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Grey,  Sheridan,  and  Lord  Lauderdale, 
who  have  been  considered  as  the  founders  of  this 
association,  gave  in  their  names  at  the  first  start- 
ing of  the  society,  and  frequently  attended  its 
meetings,  and  spoke  at  them  in  a  very  popular 
and  very  exciting  style — at  times  in  a  style  which 
might  have  been  dangerous,  if  Englishmen  had 
only  been  as  readily  ignited  by  oratory  as  French- 
men. It  was  precisely  because  more  men  of 
character  and  eminence  belonged  to  this  Society 
of  the  Friends  of  the  People  than  to  any  of  the 
others,  that  it  was  most  dreaded  by  that  formid- 
able majority  of  the  nation  opposed  to  change, 
wdiose  fanaticism  in  loyalty  or  Toryism  kept  pace 
at  least  with  the  fanaticism  of  the  other  party, 
and  who,  being  far  too  hot,  and  zealous,  and 
angry  to  draw  nice  distinctions,  confounded  to- 
gether the  views  and  objects  of  all  these  political 
societies.  These  men  set  up  the  king  against  the 
people ;  the  relative  constitutional  position  of  the 
two  was  entirely  lost  sight  of  by  both  parties. 


and  it  was  everywhere  king  versus  people,  and 
people  versus  king.  The  Society  of  the  Friends 
of  the  People,  with  parliamentary  reform  for 
their  motto  and  their  theme,  met  rather  fre- 
quently, and  published  their  sentiments,  and  the 
resolutions  they  came  to  at  their  meetings,  with 
gi-eat  spirit  and  freedom,  and  to  the  manifest  dis'- 
comfort  of  the  king  and  his  loyal  subjects,  who 
could  see  in  these  demonstrations  nothing  less 
than  a  palpable  imitation  of  the  Jacobin  Club  in 
Paris.  This  was  enough  to  call  up  a  tremendous 
array  in  parliament  against  the  question  of  par- 
liamentary reform,  which  the  society  resolved  to 
bring  forward  in  the  course  of  the  present  ses- 
sion, though,  from  the  spirit  prevailing  in  the 
majority,  there  was  scarcely  the  hope  of  their 
being  able  to  reform  so  much  as  a  corrupt  vestry 
or  a  parish  poorhouse,  and  although  any  demand 
from  a  society  and  party  in  such  bad  odour  was 
sure  to  strengthen  the  cause  it  opposed.  Con- 
formably to  the  plan  of  the  society,  Mr.  Grey 
rose,  on  the  30th  of  April,  to  make  a  stirring 
speech  on  the  subject ;  and  to  give  notice  that  he 
intended,  in  the  following  session,  to  move  regu- 
larly for  a  parliamentary  reform.  A  vehement 
debate  ensued  forthwith,  in  which  Fox,  Pitt,  and 
Burke  took  part.  Burke  said  that  England,  at 
the  present  moment,  abounded  in  factious  men, 
who,  deluded  by  visionary  speculations,  were 
longing  to  realize  them  at  any  cost,  and  would 
readily  plunge  the  country  into  blood  and  con- 
fusion, for  the  sake  of  establishing  the  fanciful 
systems  of  government  they  were  enamoured  of. 
The  disseverance  in  the  Whig  party  now  began 
to  show  itself  strongly.  Windham,  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  accomplished  men  of  that 
party,  and  one  whose  high  character  for  inde- 
pendence and  perfect  disinterestedness  gave  a 
triple  weight  to  his  eloquence  and  classic  wit, 
warmly  seconded  Burke.  Fox  corrected  Burke, 
who  had  spoken  of  him  as  having  termed  Paine's 
Rights  of  Man  an  infamous  and  seditious  libel. 
He  had  not,  he  said,  applied  those  epithets  to  it, 
although  he  had  called  it  a  libel  against  the  con- 
stitution. He  had  read,  he  added,  but  one  of 
Mr.  Paine's  pamphlets,  and  did  not  approve  of 
it,  and,  from  what  he  had  heard  of  the  other,  he 
was  inclined  to  think  that  he  should  not  approve 
of  that  either ;  but  he  was  not  certain  whether 
the  pamphlets  had  not  done  good,  by  leading  men 
to  consider  of  the  constitution.  In  like  manner 
the  book  of  his  right  honourable  friend  (Burke), 
which  he  disliked  as  much  as  either  of  them,  had, 
he  believed,  done  some  good ;  because,  in  his 
opinion,  whatever  led  to  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  must  be  of  service.  This  parallel  of  the 
Rights  of  Man  and  the  Rejlections  was  ii-ritating 
and  in  the  worst  taste  possible ;  and  the  great  care 
taken  by  Fox  and  his  friends  to  avoid  the  ap- 
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]iearance  of  any  severity  of  criticism  upon  Thomas 
Paine  and  his  doings  did  not  escape  notice. 

We  must  briefly  notice  a  change  of  some  im- 
portance which  took  place  in  the  cabinet.     Ever 
since  the   king's   malady   and   the   chancellor's 
double-dealing  in  the  regency  business,  thei-e  had 
been  no  good  understanding  between  Thurlow 
and  Pitt.     On  some  occasions,  where  his  assist- 
ance in  the  House  of  Lords  was  considered  ueces- 
saiy  by  the  premier,  the  chancellor  had  sat  silent, 
and  in  other  cases  he  had  even  openly  opposed 
measures  to  which  Pitt   attacheil  the  greatest 
importance.     Nor  did  Thurlow  in  private  society 
restrain  his  irritable  temper  and  rough  tongue 
in  speaking  of  the  chau^ellor  of  the  exchequer: 
he  spoke  of  him  often  in  a  tone  of  contempt, 
which  must  have  been  exceedingly  irritating  to 
one  who  was  probably  about  the  proudest  man 
in  England.     The  Marquis  of  Stafford,  himself  a 
member  of  the  cabinet,  who  had  been  intimately 
acquainted  as  well  as  politically  connected  with 
the  lord-cliancellor  for  many  years,  repeatedly 
remonstrated  with  him,  ami  laboured  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation,  which  seemed  so  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  the  present  administration  ; 
but  Thurlow  was  j)roud  and  obstinate,  and  all 
these  exertions  of  the  marquis  were  thrown  away. 
Thurlow's  imposing  manner  and  solemn  and  wise 
looks  (which  made  Fox  tax  his  countenance  with 
imposture,  and  say  it  proved  him  dishonest,  since 
no  man  could  be  so  wise  as  he  looked),  his  iudis- 
j)Utable  abilities  in  many  parts  of  business,  and 
the  force  of  habit,  which  was  always  a  potent 
force  with  George  III.,  long  made  him  cling  to 
his  heavy-browed,  ill-humoured  chancellor,  and 
apparently  balance  at  times  whether  he  should 
keep  him  by  throwing  out  Pitt,  or  keep  Pitt  by 
throwing  out  Thurlow.     The  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  at  last  determined  to  leave  the  king 
no  other  alternative.     Early  in  the  session  Thur- 
low had  poured  out  in  the  lords  a  torrent  of  spleen 
and  censure  on  the  minister's  bill  for  liquidating 
future  loans.      On  the  very  next  morning  Pitt 
submitted   to  the  king  the  impossibility  of  his 
remaining  in  office  with  the  lord-chancellor,  and 
the  consequent  necessity  of  his  majesty's  making 
his  choice  between  them ;  writing  at  the  same 
time  to  Thurlow,  to  tell  him  the  step  he  had 
taken,  and  his  conviction  that  his  majesty's  ser- 
vice could  not  be  cai'ried  on  to  advantage  while 
they  both  remained  in  their  present  situations. 
When  thus  pressed,  George  III.  presently  made 
Ilia  choice,  and  acquainted  Thurlow  that  he  must 
resign.     But  as  a  change  was  not  desirable  dur- 
ing the  session,  and  as  it  was  wished  he  should 
terminate  some  chancery  business,  it  was  agreed 
that  he  should  keep  the  seals  until  the  pi'oroga- 
tion  of  parliament. 

By  this  time  government  had  made  up  their 


minds  to  adopt  a  much  more  rigid  style  of  criti- 
cism towards  the  Rights  of  Man  and  publications 
of  a  similar  tendency ;  and  to  resort  to  the  very 
questionable  measure  of   putting  down,  or  at- 
tempting to  put  down,  seditious  writings,  by  pro- 
clamations-royal and  restrictions  on  the  liberty 
of  printing.     On  the  21st  of  May  appeared  his 
majesty's  proclamation  for  preventing  seditious 
meetings  and  writings.     The  societies  and  asso- 
ciations were  handled  not  less  severely  than  the 
books  and  pamphlets.    The  proclamation  asserted 
that  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  correspond- 
ences had  been  entered  into  with  sundry  persons 
in  foreign  parts,  with  a  view  to  forward  criminal 
and  wicked  purposes,  &c.     It  solemnly  warned 
all  loving  subjects,  as  they  tendered  their  own 
happiness  and  that  of  their  posterity,  to  guard 
against  all  such  attempts,  which  aimed  at  the 
subversion  of  all  regular  government ;   and   it 
strictly  charged  and  commanded  all  the  magis- 
trates to  make  diligent  inquiry  in  order  to  dis- 
cover the  authors  and  printers  of  such  wicked 
and  seditious  writings,  &c.     It  could  not  venture 
to  prohibit  clubs  or  meetings ;  but  it  charged  all 
sheriffs,  justices  of  the  peace,  magistrates  of  cities, 
boroughs,  and  corporations,  and  all  other  magis- 
trates, to  take  the  most  immediate  and  effectual 
care  to  suppress  and  prevent  all  riots,  tumults, 
and  other  disordei-s,  which  might  be  attempted 
to  be  raised  or  made,  &c.    This  proclamation  was 
disapproved  of  by  many,  who  were  of  opinion 
that  government  ought  to  have  contented  itself 
with  jn-osecuting  the  authors  of  such  publications 
as  were  evidently  seditious,  and  with  opposing 
b}'  i)en  and  sjieech  and  sound  arguments  those 
publications  that  were  so  worded  as  to  obviate 
prosecution.     They  said,  and  truly,  that  public 
opinion  was  not  to  be  directed  by  royiU  jjrocla- 
mation ;    and    that   metaphysical  and    political 
speculations  were  not  to  be  refuted  by  a  call  upon 
sheriffs  and  magistrates ;  that  the  appearance  of 
jn-ohibition  would  only  cause  the  books  that  were 
known  to  be  more  read  ;  and  that  persecution 
would  only  call  into  the  field  fresh  authors,  and 
increase  the  vehemence  and  im])ortance  of  the 
old  ones.     But  still  more  men  were  of  ojanion 
that  the  proclamation  was  all  that  it  ought  to  be 
— was  a  timely  exertion  of  authority  in  a  turbu- 
lent season — was  a  measure  indispensably  requi- 
site to  restrain  within   limits  that  effervescing 
spirit   which  was  daily  increasing,  and  which 
threatened  to  subvert  the  established  government. 
The  political  clubs  had  given  great  provocation. 
They  had  struck  up  a  league  with  peripatetic 
Fi-ench  Jacobins,  with  American  democrats,  and 
with  all  manner  of  revolutionists.    Among  these 
transatlantic  republicans  was  Joel  Barlow,  the 
laureate  of  the  United  States,  the  author  of  that 
not-to-be-forgotten  epic  wherein  George  Wash- 
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infftoii  is  typified  by  Joshua,  and  the  free  citizens 
of  America,  and  their  expulsion  of  the  English, 
by  the  Jews  and  their  conquest  of  the  Holy  Laud. 
This  American  infusion  certainly  gave  some  new 
twang  or  flavour  to  the  "London  Society  for 
Constitutional  Information."  Indeed,  we  suspect 
that  a  flaming  address  from  this  society  to  the 
French  Jacobins  must  have  been  written  by  Joel 
himself.  The  following  bombastic  declaration 
in  this  address,  from  which  an  estimate  of  its 
character  may  be  formed,  will  remind  the  reader 
of  the  comparison  drawn  between  that  "  bright 
occidental  star"  Elizabeth,  and  James  I.,  "the 
svm  in  his  strength,"  which  forms  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  English  version  of  Scrijiture  by  its 
translators,  and  could  scarcely  have  been  imitated 
at  haphazard  or  without  purpose  : — "  The  sparks 
of  liberty,  jn-eserved  in  England  for  ages,  like  the 
coruscations  of  the  northei-n  aurora,  served  but 
to  show  the  darkness  visible  in  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope. The  new  lustre  of  the  Amei-icau  republic, 
like  an  effulgent  morning,  arose  with  increasing 
vigour,  but  still  too  distant  to  enlighten  our 
hemisphere;  till  the  splendour  of  the  French 
revolution  burst  forth  upon  the  nations  in  the 
full  fervour  of  a  meridian  sun,  and  displayed  the 
practical  result  of  principles  which  philoso})hy 
had  sought  in  the  shade  of  speculation,  and  which 
experience  must  everywhere  confirm !"  Still  keep- 
ing up  this  pompous  magniloquence,  the  address 
thus  exhorted  the  new  lights  and  regenerators 
of  France — "  Go  on,  legislators,  in  the  work  of 
human  happiness !  The  benefits  will  in  part  be 
ours,  but  the  glory  shall  be  all  your  own ;  it  is 
the  reward  of  your  heroic  perseverance,  it  is  the 
prize  of  virtue.  Your  revolution  dispels  the 
clouds  of  prejudice  from  all  people,  reveals  the 
secrets  of  all  despotisms,  and  creates  a  new  char- 
acter in  man."  This  pomp  and  parade  of  poli- 
tical sentimentalism  fitly  ended  in  the  step  that 
passes  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  In 
the  postscript  was  added  the  following  important 
notice  : — "  We  are  also  commissioned  to  inform 
the  convention,  that  the  society  which  we  repre- 
sent has  sent  to  the  soldiers  of  liberty  a  patriotic 
donation  of  a  thousand  pair  of  shoes  (! !),  which 
are  by  this  time  arrived  at  Calais ;  and  the  so- 
ciety will  continue  sending  one  thousand  paii'S 
a  week  for  at  least  six  weeks  to  come.  We  only 
wish  to  know  to  what  care  they  ought  to  be  ad- 
dressed." The  address,  moreover,  aflirmed  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  English  iiation  were  dis- 
gusted with  their  own  government,  enraptured 
with  the  French  constitution  and  the  rightsof  man, 
and  eager  to  follow  the  glorious  example  which 
had  been  set  them  by  the  greatest  and  most  virtu- 
ous nation  in  Europe.  Whatever  the  Society  for 
Constitutional  Information  in  London  might  call 
themselves,  the  president  of  the  French  conven- 


tion called  them  "generous  rejjublicans."  Nearly 
at  the  same  time — in  the  month  of  November — 
the  Revolution  Society  in  Loudon  sent  over  their 
congratulatory  address  to  the  convention.  These 
things  were  not  done  in  a  corner;  these  lights  were 
not  hidden  under  bushels  :  they  were  paraded  in 
the  most  public  manner  and  in  the  most  public 
places;  they  were  blazed  forth  to  the  world  in  daily 
and  weekly  newspapei's,  in  books,  tracts,  hand- 
bills, and  placards;  for  every  one  of  these  societies 
held  their  own  doctrines  as  gospel  truths,  and 
every  one  of  them  was  burning  with  the  fierce  zeal 
of  proselytism,  and  ready  to  denounce  every  man 
that  differed  from  them  as  a  knave  or  a  fool.  This 
pai'ticular  society,  of  which  Price,  the  friend  of 
Priestley,  had  been  high-priest  and  patriarch — 
this  Revolution  Society  in  London — had  published 
some  time  before  this,  with  high  exaltation  of  the 
French  revolution,  a  big  book,  containing  a  col- 
lection of  their  proceedings  and  correspondence, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  from  the  close  of  the 
year  1789,  when  Price  had  preached  his  sermon 
in  the  Old  Jewry  Chapel,  and  when  Earl  Stan- 
hope had  undertaken  to  carry  the  congratulations 
to  Paris,  down  to  the  month  of  March,  1792.  A 
dread  of  that  power  which  "  keeps  the  wretch  in 
order,"  and  a  calculation  that  it  would  not  answer 
their  purpose  to  startle  Englishmen's  minds  by 
j^roducing  at  once  all  their  boldest  theories  or 
aspirations,  induced  these  Priceites  to  suppress 
some  of  their  o^jinions  and  many  of  the  papers 
they  had  written  into  foreign  parts ;  but  quite 
euough  remained  in  the  portions  they  had  the 
courage  to  print  to  damn  them  in  public  opinion 
and  their  book  too.  It  appeared  from  the  volume 
that,  in  1790,  it  was  reported  and  boasted  at  the 
anniversary  meeting  that  this  society  had  lately 
received  "the  warmest  marks  of  approbation  and 
respect"  from  the  Jacobin  clubs  established  in 
more  than  twenty  of  the  principal  cities  and 
towns  in  France,  together  with  co])ies,  for  their 
own  instruction,  of  numerous  Jacobin  resolutions 
and  publications ;  and  that  in  England  they  had 
been  very  successful  in  forming  branch  societies 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom :  that  at  the 
annivei'sary  of  1791  there  was  read  a  long  list  of 
societies  in  France  and  England,  with  which  the 
committee  of  this  Revolution  Society  in  London 
had  corresponded  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
year;  and  that  lettei's  from  the  French  Jacobin 
clubs,  hailing  the  members  of  the  revolutionary 
society  as  friends  and  brothers,  and  fellow-com- 
batants for  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  &c., 
were  read  at  the  said  anniversary:  that  these 
Priceites  had  declared  over  and  over  again,  in 
words  spoken  and  in  words  written,  that  they 
aimed  at  nothing  less  than  a  sweeping  revolution, 
like  the  "late  glorious  and  splendid  one  in  France," 
as  England  was  a  prey  to  an  arbitrary  king,  a  ser- 
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vile  peerage,  a  corrupt  House  of  Commons,  and  1 
a  rapacious  and  intolerant  clergy. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  clubs  and  asso- 
ciations began  to  be  formed,  with  the  avowed 
object  of  counteracting  the  Eevolution  Society, 
the  Cori-esponding  Society,  &c.    One  of  these  new 
societies — "The  Association  for  preserving  Li- 
berty and  Property  against  Republicans  and  Le- 
vellers"— held  their  first  great  meeting  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, and  agi-eed  to  certain  resolutions  and 
declarations,  which  they  published  in  the  news- 
])apers,  and  otherwise  circulated  very  extensively. 
"  Considering,"  said  they,  "  the  danger  to  which 
public  peace  and  order  are  exposed  by  the  circu- 
lating  of   mischievous  opinions,   founded   upon 
plausible  but  false  reasoning ;  and  that  this  cir- 
culation is  principally  carried  on  by  the  industry 
of  clubs  and  societies  of  various  denominations 
in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  appears  to  us  j 
that  it  is  now  become  the  duty  of  all  persons  wdio 
wish  well  to  their  native  country  to  endeavour, 
in  their  several  neighbourhoods,  to  prevent  the 
sad  effects  of  such  mischievous  industry;  and  that 
it  would  greatly  tend  to  promote  these  good  en- 
deavours if  societies   were   formed    in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  whose  object  should  be  to 
support  the  laws,  to  sui)pres3  seditious  publica- 
tions, and  to  defend  our  persons  and  property 
against  the  innovations  and  depredations  that 
seem  to  be  threatened  b}'  those  who  maintain  the 
mischievous  opinions  before  alluded  to.     These  ' 
opinions  are  conveyed  in  the  terms  of  the  Rights 
of  Man — Liberty  and  Equality — No  King — Xo 
Parliament — and  others  of  the  like  import ;  all 
of  them,  in  the  sense  imposed  on  them,  expres- 
sing sentiments  in  direct  opposition  to  the  laws 
of  this  land,  and  some  of  them  such  as  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  well-being  of  society  under  any 
laws  or  government  whatsoever.     It  appears  to 
us,  the  tendency  of  these  opinions  is,  that  we  are 
voluntarily  to  surrender  everything  we  now  pos- 
sess— our  religion  and  our  laws,  our  civil  gov- 
ernment and  civil  society — and  that  we  are  to 
trust  to  the  formation  of  something  new,  upon 
the  principles  of  equality,  and  under  the  auspices 
of  speculative  men,  who  have  conceived  ideas  of 
]Terfection  that  never  yet  were  known  in  the 
world :   and  it  appears  that  the  missionaries  of 
this  sect  are  aiming  at  eflfecting  the  overthrow  of 
the  present  system  of  government  and  society, 
by  infusing  into  the  minds  of  ignorant  men  causes 
of  discontent  adapted  to  their  various  stations ; 
some  of  which  causes  are  wholly  imaginary,  and 
the  rest  are  such  as  inseparably  belong  to  civil 
life,  have  existed,  and  ever  will  exist,  under  all 
forms  of  government,  cannot  be  removed  by  any 
change,  and  will  be  aggravated  and  multiplied  a 
hundredfold  by  the  change  proposed."    The  cry 


of   liberty  and   equality  in   France  which  was 
finding  so  cordial  an  echo  in  Britain,  was  met  by 
the  following  unanswerable  statement: — "It  ap- 
pears," they  said,  "from  history  and  from  obser- 
vation, that  the  inequality  of  rank  and  fortune, 
in   this  hai:)py   country,    is  more   the   result   of 
every  man's  own  exertions,  than  of  any  control- 
ling institution  of  the  state.      Men  become  gi-eat 
who  have  greatly  distinguished  themselves  by 
the  application  of  talents,  natural  or  acquired  ; 
and  men  have  become  rich  who  have  persevei'ed 
with  industry  in  the  application   to   trade  and 
commerce,  to    manufactures,   and    other   useful 
employments.       How^  many  persons  are  now  of 
great  rank  and  fortune,  who  were  born  without 
either!      How   many   are    rich   merchants   and 
traders  who  began  their  career  in    the  lowest 
employments  of  the  shop  and  counting-house  ! 
In  the  progress  to  this  advancement  they  have 
all,  in  their  stations,  contributed  their  share  to- 
ward  the  show  of  opulence,  both   public   and 
private,  which  is  now  seen   in  every  part  of  this 
island.  It  is  by  the  effects  of  this  industry  that  the 
gentleman  is  enabled  to  support  his  rank  and  sta- 
tion, and  the  merchant  and  tradesman  to  employ 
liis  clerks,  journeymen,  and  apprentices."     They 
demonstrated  that,  if  a  perfect  equality  could  be 
established  to-morrow,  there  would  be  inequality 
the  day  after ;  that  the  French  people,  after  all 
their  murders  and  assjissinations,  "  deliberately 
planned  and  justified  by  some  of  their  pretended 
philosophers  as  the  means  to  atUiin  their  ends  of 
I  reform  " — after  all  their  sutferings  and  atrocious 
'  crimes,  "  which  it  could  not  enter  into  the  gentle 
heart  of  a  Briton  to  conceive" — after  all  their  pre- 
tences and  boasts — had,  in  reality,  only  changed 
their  masters  to  groan  under  new  tyrannies,  to 
be  subject  to  the  hish  and  knife  of  one  desperate 
I  leader  after  the  other.     It  would   be  unfair  to 
;  deny,  or  even  to  pass  over  in  silence,  the  fact  that 
j  these  counter-revolution  societies  became  in  many 
'  places  over-zealous  and  intolerant.     They  urged 
j  on  the  government — already  suflicieutly  excited 
and  alarmed — in  the  paths  of  suspicion  and  per- 
I  secution ;  and  in  the  excess  of  their  own  fears 
'  they  were  but  too  ready  to  trench  upon  the  popu- 
I  lai-  liberties. 

I      As  more  immediately  connected  with  our  own 
affiiii-s  and  interests,  we  shall  now  rapidly  sketch 
the  history  of  the  war  in  India,  which  began  in 
]  1790.    Tippoo  Sahib,  whom  our  opi)Osition  in  par- 
liament had  undertaken  to  honour  and  apj.laud, 
I  was  the  cruel,  faithless,  ambitious  prince  that  we 
have  described  him.     Hyder  All,  though  a  bar- 
barian, had  several  of  the  qualities  of  a  great 
prince ;  but  there  appears  to  have  been  nothing 
gi-eat  about  Tii)poo  except  the  power  and  re- 
som'ces  which  his  father  had  left  him.    After  the 
I  peace  of  Mangalore,  in  17S4,  the  dominions  of 
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Mysore,  of  which  Tippoo  remaiued  in  possession, 
exteuded  over  a  tract  of  country  some  500  miles 
in  length  by  350  in  brc-.dth  :  it  was  nearly  all  an 
elevated  table-land,  intersected  everywhere  with 


Sepov  of  Tippoo's  Rectilar  Infantry. 

From  Ciipt.  God  s  Oriental  Drawings. 

rivers,  and  cooling,  fertilizing  streams  ;  the  cli- 
mate is,  for  India,  very  temperate,  and  the  soil 
as  fertile  as  almost  any  part  of  the  great  penin- 
sula.    It  swarmed  with  population,  the  Maho- 
metans being  almost  as  numerous  as  the  Hindoos, 
the  more  ancient  occupants  of  the  soil.     Several 
of  the  towns,  besides  Seringapatam,  the  capital, 
wei-e  strongly  fortified ;  and  the  region  abounds 
in  ])laces   of  gi-eat   natural  strength,  affording 
admirable  advantages  for  a  defensive  war.     An- 
ticipating and  providing  for  a  grand  struggle, 
Tippoo,  assisted  by  European  engineers,  chiefly 
French  and  Italians,  had  erected  many  new  for- 
tresses.     His  annual  revenue  was  estimated  at 
about  ^5,000,000  stei'ling,  and  his  father  had  left 
him  a  well- filled  treasury.     Besides  European 
engineei's  and  artillery  officers,  he  had  a  consider- 
able number  of  Europeans  to  train  and  discipline 
his  native  troops:  but  these  fellows  were  chiefly 
common  soldiers  that  had  deserted  from  the  Com- 
pany's service  to  escape  punishment  for  crimes 
committed ;  and  as  Tippoo  was  a  bigoted  Mus- 
sulman, and  fond  of  religious  conversion,  forced 
ov  spontaneous,  they  had  all  become  renegadoes. 
He  had  clothed  part  of  his  regulars  in  uniform, 
and  had  armed  them  with  French  muskets.    Their 
discijiline,  however,  was  very  far  from  perfect, 
and  their  whole  number  inconsiderable,  not  ex- 
ceeding 3000  or  4000.     The  rest  of  his  infantry 
was  a  mere  rabble,  armed  with  old   muskets, 
matchlocks,  pikes,  and  scimitars.     But  his  prin- 
cipal force  was  his  cavalry — that  Mysorean  cav- 
alry which  had  repeatedly  rushed  through  the 
Vol  III. 


Ghauts  like  mountain -torrents,  and  swept  the 
whole  of  the  low,  open  countiy  of  the  Cai'uatic. 
Yet  the  elite  of  this  force,  the  Circar  or  stable 
horse,  who  were  uniformly  clothed  and  equipped, 
did  not  exceed  6000 ;  all  the  rest  being  irregu- 
lars, who  found  their  own  horses  and  arms,  and 
who  did  no  military  duty,  excejjt  when  called 
into  the  field  on  some  emergency,  or  to  make 
some  plundering  incursion  into  the  territories  of 
their  neighbours.  These  fellows,  however,  were 
bold  and  clever  riders  ;  and  the  rapidity  of  their 
movements  often  made  up  for  their  deficiency  iu 
other  points.  His  artillery  was  more  than  re- 
spectable, the  French  having  furnished  him  with 
guns  of  all  calibres,  many  of  which,  being  larger 
and  longer  than  any  of  the  guns  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis.  Governor-general  of  India,  who  now  su- 
perintended the  campaign  against  the  Mysore  iu 
person,  gave  him  a  considerable  advantage  over 
the  English  in  this  war.'  His  heavier  pieces 
were  drawn  by  elephants,  of  which  he  had  400 
well  tivained  for  the  purpose,  and  for  the  move- 
ments of  the  lighter  cannons  he  had  an  immense 
train  of  very  excellent  bullocks.  In  consequence 
of  these  means  of  conveyance,  he  could  move 
his  artillery  with  a  rapidity  which  the  English 
could  not  equal ;  while  his  light,  nimble  cavalry 
could  shift  their  positions  with  a  practised  dex- 
terity and  quickness  almost  inconceivable  by  an 
European  enemj^ 

Notwithstanding  his  military  advantages,  it 
was  detei'mined  to  penetrate  into  the  very  heart 
of  Tippoo's  dominions.  The  march  of  Lord 
Cornwallis,  and  of  General  Abercromby,  who 
moved  in  a  diflferent  line,  was  excessively  labo- 
rious. They  had  to  make  the  roads  by  which 
they  wei'e  to  advance  ;  and  for  fifty  miles  and 
more  Abercromby's  route  was  across  steep  moun- 
tains, where  the  battering-trains,  provisions,  and 
stores  wei'e  moved  with  the  greatest  difficulty, 
every  separate  gun  being  hoisted  by  the  soldiers 
over  a  succession  of  ascents  by  means  of  ropes 
and  tackle.  India  was  still  too  generally  con- 
sidered as  a  field  of  war  unworthy  of  much 
notice,  and  English  writers  have  never  had  the 
art  of  dressing  up  the  exploits  and  victories  of 
their  countrymen  in  such  brilliant  colours  as  the 
French  ;  but  the  difficulties  overcome  by  General 
Abei'cromby  in  this  campaign,  by  Colonel  Ful- 
lerton  in  his  expedition  into  the  Malabar  ]iro- 
vinces,  and  by  several  other  British  commanders 
in  other  parts  of  India,  were  nowise  infeiior  to 
those  with  which  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  to 
contend  in  his  much-famed  passage  over  the  St. 
Bernard.  Unhappily  the  small-pox  broke  out 
among  the  troops  of  Cornwallis  and  Abercromby, 
the  treacherous  Mahrattas  violated  their  agree- 
ments, the  rain  set  in  prematurely,  provisioas 

1  For  portrait  of  Lord  Coruwallis,  see  p.  622. 
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became  scanty,  and,  after  beating  Tippoo  in  the 
field,  and  getting  within  seven  miles  of  Seriuga- 
patam,  our  army,  at  the  end  of  May,  1791,  was 
compelled  to  retreat  towai'ds  the  coast.    Rejoiced 
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at  a  retreat  which  had  been  occasioned  by  sick- 
ness and  tlie  wai'i-ing  elements,  Tippoo  gave 
loose  to  his  boastful,  arrogant  spirit,  and  pro- 
claimed that  he  had  obtained  a  glorious  victory 
over  the  British,  and  put  them  to  flight;  but 
conscious  of  his  own  weakness,  he  renewed  his 
overtures  for  ]ieace,  which  could  no  longer  be 
listened  to.  Impatient  to  recover  the  prestige  of 
our  arms,  and  punish  a  tyrant  whose  perfidy  and 
cruelty  nothing  but  absolute  subjugation  could 
restrain,  Lord  Cornwallis  insisted  upon  the  .s;mie 
conditions  that  had  been  offered  previous  to  his 
retreat.  These  of  eoui-se  were  indignantly  re- 
jected, and  his  lordship  made  ]n-eparations  for  a 
fresh  campaign,  which  was  to  be  opened  before 
the  year  had  endeil. 

At  the  close  of  autumn  Cornwallis  was  again 
in  the  field,  and  with  every  prospect  of  success, 
liaving  spent  the  short  interval  in  making  ample 
jireparations  in  troops,  artillery,  and  milit:\ry 
transjiorts  and  conveyances,  as  well  ;vs  large  sujv 
plies  of  money,  so  that  he  wjis  at  the  head  of  an 
army  snfiicieut,  if  need  were,  to  march  through 
the  Mysore,  and  lay  its  proud  ca])ital  in  ashes. 
In  his  onward  advance  every  interposing  obstacle 
fell  before  him.  The  passes  that  lead  from  the 
Carnatic  to  the  ^Ij'sore  country,  by  which  the 
invading  army  was  to  receive  its  supplies,  were 
cleared,  and  the  forts  by  which  they  were  de- 
fended were  stormed,  or  compelled  to  surrender 
at  the  first  summons,  after  which  the  whole 
British  convoy  from  ^ladras,  of  elephants,  stores, 
and  treasures,  marched  through  them  in  triumph. 


and  without  interruption.  The  hill-forts  which 
intercepted  the  communication  of  Cornwallis 
with  his  ally,  the  Nizam  of  Deccan,  were  in  like 
manner  reduced,  and  with  still  greater  facility. 
The  only  exception  was  Nundydroog,  on  the  top 
of  a  mountain  1700  feet  high  ;  and,  confident  in 
the  height  of  their  fort,  the  jNIysorean  garrison 
ventured  to  stand  a  siege,  imagining  that  their 
stronghold  was  inaccessible  to  artillery.  But 
the  cannon  were  drawn  uj>  the  steeps,  the  walls 
were  breached  by  their  fire,  and  the  British 
troops  under  the  daring  General  Medows  were 
advancing  to  the  storm,  when  some  one  gave  the 
alai-ni,  '"There  is  a  mine  near  the  breach!"  "If 
there  is  a  mine,"  crieil  Medows  laughingly,  "it 
is  a  mine  of  gold  I "  The  onset  was  immediately 
renewed,  and  the  place  was  won.  In  like  manner, 
the  strong  fortress  of  Severudroogand  Ooti'adroog, 
between  Bangalore  and  Seringapatam,  were  car- 
ried by  storm ;  and  an  army  which  Ti])])oo  had 
sent  to  keep  open  his  communication  with  the 
important  provinces  of  Bednore  and  Mangalore, 
the  only  part  of  his  dominions  which  the  war 
had  not  reached,  was  fii-st  driven  back  by  the 
Mahratta  allies  of  the  British,  and  finally  routed 
and  dispei-sed  by  Cajitain  Little.  In  this  manner 
the  way  to  the  capital  was  cleared,  and  Corn- 
wallis, uniting  with  General  Abercromby,  who 
had  advanced  from  his  cantonments  at  Telli- 
cherry,  and  with  his  ally  the  nizam,  the  whole 
corabineil  force  ai'rived  before  Seringapatam  on 
the  5th  of  February,  1792. 

The  means  of  defence  possessed  by  this  queeu 
of  Indian  cities  were  apparently  enough  for  an 
effectual  resistance.  It  stood  upon  an  island 
between  three  and  four  miles  in  length,  formed 
by  two  branches  of  the  river  Cauvery,  and  having 
a  fortress  on  the  western  angle  ;  while  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  island  was  guardeil  by  ramparts 
and  batteries,  that  were  connected  by  entrench- 
ments and  a  deep  ditch.  Without  the  walls,  and 
upon  the  bank  of  the  river,  Tippoo  lay  encamped, 
his  army  divided  into  two  lines  occupying  both 
sides  of  the  Cauvery,  and  numbering  nearly 
50,000  strong,  defended  by  redoubts,  fortresses, 
and  400  pieces  of  artillery.  An  army  so  numerous 
and  so  well  enti'enched  seemed  fitted  to  give 
battle  for  a  kingdom ;  but  Ti]ipoo  had  not  his 
father's  daring  spirit ;  his  chief  hope  lay,  not  in 
active  resistance,  but  procrastination  and  delay, 
until  the  rainy  season  should  force  his  assailants 
to  retire.  But  on  the  night  of  the  Gth  of  Feb- 
ruary liis  calculations  were  disagreeably  inter- 
rupted by  the  British,  who  attacked  his  fii-st  line, 
captured  some  of  its  strongest  defences,  and  filled 
the  whole  camp  with  confusion  and  panic ;  and 
when  he  endeavoured,  in  the  morning,  to  i-ally 
his  troops  and  rejiair  his  tlisastei's,  he  was  so 
unsuccessful  that  he  was  oblijred  to  flee  with  the 
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remains  of  his  first  line  across  the  Cauvery,  and 
unite  himself  with  the  second  line  under  the 
walls  of  Seringapatam.  But  even  there  he  could 
find  no  safety,  for  on  the  morning  of  the  8th, 
Abercromby  had  effected  a  secure  lodgment  upon 
the  island  ;  the  capital  itself  was  beleaguered  by 
the  British  army  ;  and  everything  was  ready  for 
an  attempt  to  storm  that  could  scarcely  fail  to 
be  successful.  All  that  followed  on  the  part 
of  the  Mysoreans  was  a  series  of  abortive  strug- 
gles and  skirmishes,  in  which  they  were  repulsed 
at  every  point ;  by  the  23d  the  second  parallel 
was  finished,  the  furnaces  prej^ared  for  firing  hot 
shot  into  the  town,  and  the  storming  party  under 
the  leading  of  General  Medows  impatient  to 
enter  the  breach,  which  a  few  discharges  of  fifty 
Ijieces  of  cannon  would  have  widened  for  their 
assault.  But  during  these  hostile  preparations, 
the  panic-struck  Tippoo  had  been  negotiating 
with  Lord  Cornwallis;  and  although  he  saw  that 
resistance  was  hopeless,  he  still  continued  to  de- 
mur to  the  hanl  conditions  offered  by  the  British 
commander,  until  the  24th,  when  the  last  hour 
of  clemency  and  treaty  had  expired.  It  was 
only  then  that  the  Sultaun's  proud  spirit  yielded, 
and  that  Cornwallis  issued  orders  to  his  soldiers 
in  the  trenches  to  suspend  their  operations.  The 
treaty  which  Tippoo  was  forced  to  accept  con- 
tained the  following  articles  : — 1.  That  he  should 
cede  one-half  of  his  territories  to  the  allies ;  2. 
That  he  should  pay  three  crores  and  thirty  lacs 
of  rupees— nearly  £4,000,000  ;  3.  That  he  should 
unecpiivocally  restore  all  the  prisoners  who  had 
been  taken  by  tlie  Mysoreans  from  the  time  of 
Hyder ;  4.  That  he  should  deliver  up  as  hostages 
for  the  due  performance  of  the  treaty  two  of  his 
three  eldest  sons.  In  conformity  with  these 
terms  Tippoo  began  to  send  the  treasure  out  of 
the  fort  to  the  camp  of  the  besiegers  ;  and,  on  the 
26th,  the  young  princes,  one  of  whom  was  about 
ten  and  the  other  eight  years  old,  were  conducted 
to  the  British  camp  with  great  pomp  and  cere- 
mony. "These  children,"  said  the  vakeel  of  Tip- 
poo on  presenting  them,  "were  this  morning  the 
sons  of  the  Sultaun,  my  master;  they  must  now 
look  up  to  your  lordship  as  a  father."  It  was  as 
a  father  that  Cornwallis  received  the  young 
]irinces,  so  that  in  a  short  time  they  regarded 
him  with  confidence  and  affection.  Even  when 
the  negotiation  had  proceeded  thus  far,  its  ful- 
filment was  not  as  yet  quite  certain,  for  the 
dispossessed  sovereign,  humbled  by  his  defeat 
and  enraged  at  its  consequences,  was  ready  for 
every  expedient  to  avoid  the  payment,  or  at  least 
obtain  some  mitigation  of  the  terms.  He  there- 
fore threw  several  obstacles  in  the  way  before 
the  definitive  treaty  was  concluded  ;  and  he 
objected  particularly  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Rajah  of  Coorg  to  his  dominions,  who  had  been 


the  faithful  ally  of  the  English,  and  of  whose 
interests  Cornwallis  was  not  forgetful  when  the 
opportunity  to  requite  them  had  arrived.  While 
he  was  thus  procrastinating  the  coming  of  the 
evil  hour,  it  was  also  found  that  he  was  ])ri- 
vatel}"^  repairing  his  damaged  forts  and  strength- 
ening the  works  of  Seringapatam,  as  if  for  a 
fresh  resistance.  The  measures  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis in  this  case  were  prompt  and  decisive.  He 
issued  orders  to  his  army  for  a  renewal  of  the 
siege.  He  treated  the  young  princes  no  longer 
as  hostages  but  prisoners  of  war.  They  were 
even  already  on  their  way  to  Bangalore,  where 
they  were  to  be  taken  into  strict  custody.  These 
proceedings  showed  that  all  further  hope  of 
escape  or  procrastination  was  fruitless,  and  Tippoo 
at  last  consented  to  all  the  conditions  without 
delay  or  reservation.  In  the  definitive  treaty 
which  he  sent  to  the  British  encampment  on  the 
19th  of  March,  he  surrendered  to  them  all  his 
dominions  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  a  district 
surrounding  Diudigul,  and  some  territory  on  the 
western  frontier  of  the  Carnatic,  with  Buramuhl 
and  the  Lower  Ghauts.  This,  however,  was  only 
a  portion  of  the  dismemberment,  as  the  allies 
who  had  served  in  the  war  against  the  Sultaun 
had  also  their  claims  to  be  taken  into  account ; 
and  accordingly  Tippoo,  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  surrendered  to  the  nizam  the  whole 
countiy  from  the  river  Kistna  to  the  Pennar, 
and  to  the  Mahrattas  their  old  frontier  line  ex- 
tending over  the  whole  territory  as  far  as  the 
river  Toombudra.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the 
proud  monarch  was  so  reluctant  in  the  cession 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  his  dominions,  or  that  his 
conquerors  should  susjiect  his  pur2:)0se  to  recover 
them  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  offered.  The 
territory  thus  acquired  by  the  English  did  not 
yield  much  moi^e  than  half  a  million  sterling  of 
annual  i-evenue  ;  but  it  was  highly  valuable  as 
strengthening  the  Carnatic  against  invasion,  as 
affording  excellent  land  communications,  and  as 
containing  ports  on  the  Malabar  coast  highly 
favourable  to  commerce  and  to  the  extension  of 
that  influence  which  we  aimed  at.  The  nairs 
and  the  other  Hindoo  peojile  that  occupied  the 
coast  of  Malabar  were  made  happy  by  the  change 
of  masters,  and  by  the  full  freedom  now  allowed 
them  in  the  exei-cise  of  their  religion,  and  in  the 
enjoj^ment  of  their  old  customs.  After  the  rati- 
fication of  this  treaty,  the  terms  of  which,  con- 
sidering the  provocation,  were  signalized  by  jus- 
tice and  moderation,  the  governor-general  endea- 
voured to  conciliate  the  humbled  tyi'ant  by  kind- 
ness and  courtesy ;  but  every  advance  of  this 
kind  was  met  with  sullenness,  or  an  acquiescence 
that  was  still  more  ofiensive.  It  was  evident  that 
the  war,  instead  of  being  ended,  would  be  resumed 
with  greater  rancour  than  ever.     In  his  letter 
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to  the  coiu't  of  directors,  which  accompanied 
tlie  definitive  treaty,  Lord  Cornwallis  described 
Tippoo  as  "  a  faithless  aud  violent  character,  upon 
Avhom  no  dependence  could  be  placed."  His 
lordship  knew  very  well  his  connection  with  the 
French,  and  the  efforts  he  had  made,  and  con- 
tinued to  make,  to  bring  that  powerful  nation 
back  into  the  Indian  wars  ;  and  it  is  urged  by 
one  intimately  acquainted  with  the  whole  sub- 
ject, that  he  must  have  considered  Tippoo,  even 
in  his  reduced  state,  as  much  more  likely  to  dis- 
turb the  Company's  possessions  than  either  the 
nizam  or  the  Mahrattas ;  and  that  it  was  from 
far  different  considerations  than  any  dread  of 
increasing  the  dominions  of  the  Mahrattas  and 
his  other  ally  (the  motive  generally  ascribed  to 
him  for  concluding  the  present  peace)  that  he 
did  not  prosecute  the  war  to  the  total  destruction 
of  the  Mysorean  power. 

The  affairs  of  Poland  now  demand  our  atten- 
tion. In  the  month  of  October,  1788,  the  Polish 
diet,  consisting  of  the  magnates  and  the  clergy, 
had  assembled  with  the  intention  of  improving 
and  remodelling  the  whole  system  of  government 
in  that  part  of  the  country  which  yet  remained 
to  them  unpartitioned.  Soon  encouraged  by  the 
spirit  that  was  showing  itself  in  France,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  diet  resolved  to  continue  their  sittings 
until  their  work  of  reform  should  be  completed  ; 
and,  in  order  to  strengthen  themselves  by  the 
addition  of  a  tiers  tlat,  about  which  so  much  noise 
was  making  elsewhere,  but  which  hitherto  had 
had  no  political  existence  in  Poland,  they  deter- 
mined to  admit  the  inferior  orlers  into  a  parti- 
cipation in  their  deliberations  and  powers.  Seve- 
ral years  before  this,  the  chancellor,  Andrew 
Zamoyski,  who  had  both  patriotism  and  ability, 
had  prepai'ed  a  new  code,  which  removeil  m.any 
ancient  abuses,  antl  partly  emanciimted  the  pea- 
sants, who  in  Poland  remained  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  in  the  same  condition  of 
serfs  or  slaves  as  the  peasantry  of  all  Europe 
had  been  in  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth.  The 
diet  which  had  been  assembled  in  1780  had  re- 
jected these  vast  improvements  and  this  code  al- 
together, the  majority  of  them  calling  Zamoyski, 
who  had  set  the  e.xample  b}'  emancipating  his 
own  serfs,  a  plunderer  and  a  ti-aitor  to  his  coun- 
try. Nor  could  the  diet  now  assembled  venture 
to  propose  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  nor  was 
it  in  the  end  proposed  until  it  was  too  late.  The 
diet,  in  fact,  did  little  or  nothing  but  occupy  it- 
self about  an  alliance  with  Prussia,  until  Sep- 
tember, 17iSS),  when  they  named  a  committee  to 
propose  refoi'ms  in  different  branches  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  to  pi-esent  the  basis  of  an  en- 
tirely new  constitution.  "If,"  says  a  Polish  noble, 
a  magnate  of  the  kingdom,  and  one  as  we  believe 
honestly  attached  toliis  country,  "if  the  diet  had 


procee'^  >d  with  more  despatch,  and  proclaimed 
the  new  constitution  eighteen  months  earlier  than 
they  did,  Poland  would  have  been  saved.  She 
would  have  had  the  time  necessary  to  consolidate 
her  government  and  to  gain  strength  from  1789 
to  1792;  she  would  not  have  lost  all  the  advan- 
tages of  an  alliance  very  sincerely  offered  at  that 
period  by  the  King  of  Prussia ;  she  wovdd  not 
have  left  Russia  the  time  to  make  peace  with  the 
Turks  and  the  Swedes;  and  she  would  have  pre- 
vented that  friendlj'  understanding  between 
Russia  and  Prussia  which  arose  out  of  the  events 
and  troubles  in  France  in  1792.  It  was  this  un- 
derstanding and  these  events  which  entirely 
changed  the  intentions  of  Frederick  William 
with  respect  to  Poland  ;  which  altered  his  char- 
acter and  manner  of  thinking;  and  which  raised 
and  armed  nearly  all  Europe  against  France, 
without  producing  any  other  effect  than  increjis- 
ing  the  revolutionary  fanaticism,  exasperating 
men's  minds,  and  leaving  France  exposed  for  a 
time  to  all  the  horrors  of  anarchy." '  The  Polish 
constitution-makers  did  not  perform  their  work 
quite  so  rapidly  as  the  French,  although,  unfor- 
tunately for  themselves,  they  imitated  those 
vivacious  legislators  in  too  many  particulars.  A 
deputy,  or  nuncio,  from  Lithuania,  thought  that, 
before  they  made  a  constitution  at  all,  they  had 
better  provide  the  means  of  defending  their 
country ;  and  repeatedly  exchiimed  in  the  diet, 
"Money  and  an  army!  These  are  the  two  sole 
objects  which  ought  at  present  to  engage  our  at- 
tention !"  He  wa.s  in  the  right,  but  he  was  not 
listened  to.  The  diet  indeed  proposed  some 
necessary  reforms,  which  were  embodied  in  eight 
articles,  under  the  title  of  "Principles  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Constitution."  But  these  were 
useless  so  long  as  the  i-adical  evils  of  the  doometl 
government  and  kingdom  were  left  untouched. 
Their  principle  of  elective  sovereignty — by  which 
every  new  king  wa.s  certain  to  be  inaugurated  by 
bribery,  intrigue,  and  discontent,  and  often  with 
the  chaucesof  a  civil  war — was  still  recognized  as  a 
fundameutiil  principle  of  Polish  kingship.  In  the 
same  spirit,  the  peasantry  were  still  to  be  retained 
in  serfship,  and  the  burghers  allowed  no  share 
whatever  in  the  administration  of  government,  the 
expenses  of  which,  however,  they  were  mainly 
expected  to  bear.  All  places  except  the  lowest 
were  still  to  be  monojiolized,  as  hitherto,  b}'  the 
300,000  Polisli  nobles,  real  and  nominal,  by  whom 
the  kingdom  of  Poland  at  large  had  been  wont 
to  be  represented. 

The  diet,  which  was  prorogued  on  the  30th  of 
December,  17S9,  to  the  3d  of  February,  1790, 
came  to  no  conclusion  either  on  the  establishment 
of  an  hereditary  monai'chy  or  admission  of  the 
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common  people  into  a  shave  in  tlie  government : 
but,  unlike  the  French  nobility  before  the  revo- 
lution, who  paid  nothing  and  would  not  agree 
to  pay  anything  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
state,  these  Polish  magnates  voluntarily  taxed 
themselves  to  the  amount  of  a  tenth  part  of  their 
yearly  revenues,  and  decided  that  the  burghers 
and  country-people  should  pay  no  more  than 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  in  quieter  times. 
During  the  recess  of  the  diet,  Luchesini,  Fred- 
erick William's  ambassador,  informed  the  court 
of  Warsaw  that  the  Empress  of  Russia  had  de- 
clared that  she  would  be  no  obstacle  to  an  alli- 
ance between  Prussia  and  Poland;  that  the  King 
of  Prussia  highly  approved  of  the  projected  re- 
forms, and  was  ready  to  offer  Stanislaus  Augus- 
tus a  defensive  alliance,  and  conclude  with  him 
a  commercial  treaty,  upon  terms  liberal  and  bene- 
ficial to  both  countries.  But  at  the  same  time 
Luchesini  did  not  conceal  the  eager  desire  of 
Frederick  William  to  possess  Thorn  and  Dantzic, 
which  would  throw  open  to  him  the  navigation 
of  the  Vistula  to  the  Baltic ;  intimating,  how- 
ever, that  Prussia  would  give  an  equivalent  by 
ceding  other  territories  to  Poland.  But  the  Poles 
would  not  consent  to  give  up  the  commerce  of 
the  Vistula  to  one  of  those  powers  by  whom  their 
country  had  been  partitioned,  and  the  diet  de- 
creed that  no  poi-tion  of  the  kingdom  should  ever 
be  alienated.  But  how  could  such  a  decree  be 
enforced  upon  those  who  were  resolved  to  strip 
them  of  all?  They  continued  their  attempts  to 
work  out  the  problems  of  reform  that  had  been 
laid  before  them,  and  finding  their  term  of  sitting 
too  short  for  the  task,  they  voted  their  continua- 
tion of  proceedings,  which  was  carried  in  spite  of 
the  keen  opposition  of  a  strong  minority.  In  like 
manner  they  decreed  that  their  throne  should  be 
hereditary,  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony  was  recom- 
mended as  the  fit  successor  of  their  present  king, 
and  founder  of  the  new  dynasty  of  Poland. 

Unfortunately  the  Polish  reformers  increased 
their  speed  at  the  very  moment  when  the  French 
revolutionists  were  alarming  or  startling  all  the 
established  governments  of  Europe.  If  they  had 
determined  that  their  crown  should  be  hereditary, 
they  seemed  equally  resolved  that  its  power, 
though  increased  from  what  it  had  been  hitherto, 
should  be  very  limited  ;  they  kept  to  themselves 
the  right  of  declaring  war  and  making  peace,  and 
entering  into  and  concluding  treaties  of  alliance; 
only  enacting  that  in  these  cases  there  must  be  a 
majority  of  three-fourths  of  the  diet.  The  de- 
mand of  the  burghers  for  a  share  in  the  repre- 
sentation was  submitted  to  a  committee,  who,  in 
their  report,  recommended  the  measure.  The 
minority  of  the  diet,  who  called  themselves  anti- 
revolutionists,  and  who  thought  it  monsti'ous 
that  plain  citizens  should  be  anything   in  the 


state,  opposed  the  measure  with  the  greatest  fury; 
but,  after  some  amendments,  it  was  agreed  to. 
This  seemed  one  great  step  gained;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, neither  the  citizens  of  Warsaw,  nor  those 
of  any  other  town  in  Poland,  had  any  great 
weight  or  influence  in  the  country,  or  any  famili- 
arity with  free  municipal  institutions,  or  any  of 
those  habits  of  self-government  which  are  only 
to  be  acquired  by  time.  The  majority  now  pro- 
ceeded with  a  constantly  increasing  speed  ;  and 
being  impatient  of  the  opposition  of  the  minority, 
and  apprehending  some  hostile  interference  on 
the  part  of  Russia  if  the  business  were  not  fin- 
ished immediately,  they  resolved  that  the  articles 
of  the  constitution  should  be  adopted  en  masse 
and  sanctioned  by  the  king  all  in  one  day,  and 
that  the  minority  should  be  taken  by  surprise. 
On  the  3d  of  May  the  king,  as  had  been  agreed, 
entered  the  hall  in  the  royal  palace  where  the 
diet  held  their  sessions ;  and,  the  constitution 
being  read  and  voted  by  the  nuncios,  Stanislaus 
Augustus  took  the  oath  to  it,  and  called  upon  all 
those  who  loved  their  country  to  follow  him  to 
the  church  to  take  the  same  oath  with  more  so- 
lemnity. And  forthwith  all  the  nuncios,  except 
twelve,  followed  the  king  through  the  halls  and 
corridors  which  lead  from  the  palace  to  the  cathe- 
dral church ;  and  before  the  high  altar  they  so- 
lemnly swore  to  maintain  this  constitution.  A 
Te  Deuvi  was  then  chanted,  and  the  nuncios  se- 
parated till  the  5th  of  May.  This  new  constitu- 
tion determined  that  the  Catholic  religion  was  ti  > 
remain  the  dominant  religion  of  the  state  ;  that 
other  Christian  sects  should  be  tolerated,  but  that 
the  king  must  always  be  a  Catholic ;  that  the 
hereditary  principle  was  adopted,  and  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  vested  in  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
and  his  descendants ;  that  there  should  be  two 
hoicses,  or  a  senate  and  a  lower  chamber;  that  the 
king  should  have  a  deliberating  voice  in  the 
senate,  and  a  casting  vote ;  that  the  diet  should 
assemble  every  two  years,  &c.  It  was  also  de- 
termined, that  the  burghers  of  the  free  towns 
should  send  deputies  to  the  diet,  and  that  these 
deputies  at  the  end  of  three  years  should  have 
the  right  of  being  ennobled,  if  they  applied  for 
it ;  that  every  one  in  the  army  who  reached  the 
rank  of  captain  should  be  ennobled  ;  and  that  at 
each  successive  diet,  thirty  bui-gher  pi'oprietors 
might  be  ennobled  at  the  demand  of  the  towns. 
The  abolition  of  the  slavery  of  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil  w^as  no  clause  in  this  charter,  and  was 
not  even  mentioned  in  it;  but  measures  had  been 
taken  by  the  leaders  of  the  reforming  pai'ty  to 
prepare  for  and  gradually  bring  about  that  change 
without  occasioning  any  violent  shock,  or  infring- 
ing the  rights  of  property  of  the  noble  holders  of 
lands  and  serfs ;  and  the  Poles  insist  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  if  this  reforming 
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diet  had  not  been  forcibly  interrupted,  and  then 
dissolved  for  ever,  the  slavery  of  the  peasants 
would  gradually  have  disappeared.' 

None  of  the  Poles,  except  the  enthusiasts  of 
the  nation,  could  fancy  for  one  moment  that  they, 
in  the  impoverished  and  already  dismembered 
state  of  the  countiy,  could  make  head  against  the 
formidable  power  of  the  Russians,  or  oppose  the 
czarina  in  a  single  campaign  when  she  should 
have  finished  her  war  with  the  Turks,  unless 
they  were  backed  and  supported  by  some  other 
power  or  powers.  The  ally  pointed  out  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  and  the  disposition  of 
the  reigning  king  was  certainly  Px'ussia.  In  the 
month  of  March,  or  some  six  weeks  before  the 
constitution  was  sworn  to  and  promulgated,  the 
ministers  of  Frederick  William  had  concluded 
the  commercial  treaty  with  the  Polish  govern- 
ment ;  but,  as  the  Poles  would  not  yield  to  him 
Thorn  and  Dantzic,  no  progress  was  made  in  the 
ilefensive  alliance;  and  the  decree  of  the  Polish 
diet  prohibiting  for  ever  the  alienation  of  any 
portion  of  the  remaining  territory^  stopi)ed  all 
further  negotiation  on  that  subject.  This  decree 
was  passed  some  time  before  the  3d  of  May,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  gave  offence  to 
Frederick  William,  and  destroyed  all  hope  of 
Prussian  assistance,  although  he  allowed  his 
ministers  to  conclude  the  commercial  treaty  after 
the  decree  was  passed,  and  wrote  an  approving 
and  an  api)Iauding  letter  to  Stanislaus  Augustus 
after  he  had  sworn  to  the  new  constitution.  And 
the  Prussian  minister  at  Warsaw  had,  on  the 
16th  of  May  (thirteen  days  after  tlie  promulga- 
tion of  the  constitution),  a  long  conference  with 
a  committee  the  diet  had  appointed  for  managing 
foreign  affairs,  and  assured  them,  in  the  name  of 
the  king  hid  master,  that  his  majesty  highly  ai>- 
jiroved  of  the  happy  and  bloodless  revt)lutiou 
which  l)ail  given  to  Poland  a  wise  and  well-or- 
ganized constitution.  Up  to  a  certixin  point,  or 
so  long  as  the  integrity,  or  at  lejist  the  indej)end- 
euce  of  the  Turkish  empire  was  the  uiniermost 
consideration,  Pitt  and  his  government  nnques- 
tionablv  encouraged  the  King  of  Prussia  in  de 
nianding  Thorn  and  Dantzic  as  the  )»rice  for 
which  he  would  conclude  a  defensive  alliance, 
and  assist  the  Poles  ni  maintaining  their  new 
constitution,  and  guarding  all  of  their  kingdom 
that  was  left  to  them  by  the  last  partition  against 
the  arms  of  Russia,  and  against  the  arms  of  Aus- 
tria, if  the  emperor  should  be  induced  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  czarina.  Pitt's  words  to 
Count  Oginski,  and  Lord  Grenvi lie's  despatches 
to  the  British  minister  at  Warsaw,  were  sufli- 
ciently  explicit  on  this  head ;  and  a  ]'amphlet, 
printed,  published,  and  widely  circulated  in  the 
Polish  capital,  to  recommend  the  cession  in  ques- 

'  Oginski,  Mi'moiit*. 


tion,  and  to  prove  that  the  indispensable  sacrifics 
would  not  really  cost  the  Poles  much,  was  uni- 
versally attributed  to  the  English  resident  min- 
ister, Mr.  Hailes,  who,  on  the  28th  of  January, 
1791,  or  three  months  and  a  few  days  before  the 
promulgation  of  the  new  constitution,  had  de- 
livered a  note  to  the  diet,  expressing  the  most 
friendly  sentiments  on  the  part  of  the  British 
government,  and  the  earnest  desire  entertained 
by  the  king,  his  master,  to  conti'act  a  commercial 
and  defensive  alliance  with  Poland,  and  to  see 
his  ally,  the  King  of  Prussia,  essentially  included 
in  that  alliance. 

But  when  the  czarina  had  concluded  jjeace  with 
the  Turks,  and  had  begun  to  put  herself  forward 
as  the  antagonist  of  French  revolutionary  prin- 
ci])les,  pretending  to  seek  the  friendship  of  Prussia, 
chiefly  if  not  entirely  on  account  of  the  one  great 
object  and  common  cause  of  sovereigns  and  estab- 
lished governments,  Pitt  and  his  cabinet  became 
suddenly  cool  and  indifferent  as  to  the  fate  of 
Poland,  adopted  a  tone  of  the  greatest  caution  in 
their  di[>lomatic  correspondence,  and  hinted  very 
plainly  that  they  must  and  would  remain  neutral 
in  that  qnaiTel.  Fox  and  other  members  of  the 
opposition,  though  they  expressed  an  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  the  new  Polish  constitution,  and 
complimented  Oginski  on  the  energy,  good  con- 
duct, and  moderation  of  his  countrymen  in  their 
late  revolution,  certainly  did  nothing  in  time  to 
serve  their  cause  or  obviate  the  doom  which 
awaited  them.  Indeed,  Fox  may  be  ranked  among 
the  enemies  of  Poland  ;  for  it  was  he  and  his 
party  that  had  prevented  the  extension  of  our 
Prussian  alliance,  and  those  energetic  measures 
which  would  have  checked  in  more  than  one 
direction  the  aggrandizement  of  Catherine,  and 
have  left  her  little  time  and  no  means  to  devote 
to  the  destruction  of  Poland.  Fox  told  Oginski 
to  beware  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  whose  alliance, 
he  saiil,  was  not  to  be  trusted  ;  but  he  continued 
to  eulogize  in  the  British  parliament  the  modera- 
tion and  the  magnanimity  of  the  czarina;  to  de- 
clare that  Russia  was  a  jwwer  we  ought  to  con- 
ciliate instead  of  alienating— that  Russia  was  a 
natural  ally  of  England  ;  and  it  was  at  the  very 
time  wlien  Catherine  was  ju-eparing  to  invade 
Poland,  when  her  troo]j3  were  almost  on  the 
frontiers,  that  Fox  sent  his  own  minister,  Adair, 
to  St.  Petersburg  to  congratulate  and  encourage 
the  empress!  The  blame  may  be  divided  among 
them  all,  but  neither  Fox  and  his  party,  nor  any 
other  pai-ty  or  set  of  men  that  we  can  discover  in 
England,  can  justly  pretend  to  throw  the  whole 
of  the  ''deep  damnation"  of  the  "taking  off"  of 
Poland  upon  Pitt  and  his  cabinet. 

As  soon  as  Catherine  had  concluded,  for  the 
]n'esent,  her  war  with  the  Turks,  by  the  treaty 
of  Jassy,  which  was  signed  in  1791,  she  direct€d 
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tlie  whole  of  her  attention  to  Pohind,  preparing 
to  employ  against  it  those  armies  which  had  been 
in  the  field  against  the  sultan,  and  diplomatizing 
with  the  courts  of  Stockholm,  Berlin,  and  Vienna, 
with  consummate  art.  Pi-etexts  for  her  aggi-es- 
sion  were  not  wanting,  and  these  were  presented 
by  her  minister  to  the  new  Polish  government 
at  Warsaw.  They  were  sufficiently  hollow,  but 
what  they  lacked  in  substantial  weight  was  suffi- 
ciently compensated  by  their  number.  After  a 
longenumeration,in  which  the  Poles  were  charged 
with  every  offence  both  political  and  moral  —ac- 
cusations which  came  with  an  ill  grace  from  this 
most  flagitious  of  female  sovereigns — the  alarm- 
ing manifesto  added,  "  The  least  of  these  griev- 
ances, without  mentioning  those  which  are  volun- 
tarily suppressed  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  would 
already  justify,  in  the  face  of  God  and  men,  the 
resolution  of  her  majesty  to  take  signal  ven- 
geance." A  wise,  temperate,  couciliatoiy  answer 
was  retui'ned  by  the  diet,  in  which  they  vindi- 
cated their  new  government  and  their  right  to 
make  it  ;  but  any  kind  of  answer  was  too  late  ; 
for  on  the  18tli  of  May,  when  the  remonstrance 
of  the  czarina  was  presented  at  Warsaw,  her 
troops  had  entered  the  kingdom,  and  the  threat- 
ened work  of  vengeance  had  commenced.  A  Rus- 
sian army  of  60,000  men,  soon  backed  by  40,000 
more,  was  poured  into  Poland,  wherein  there 
were  not  more  than  10,000  troops  that  could  be 
called  disciplined,  under  the  command  of  Prince 
Joseph  Poniatowski,  the  king's  nepliew.  The 
property  of  the  Polish  bankers  and  cajDitalists 
was  chiefly  locked  up  in  the  countries  with 
which  they  were  at  war:  a  general  bankruptcy 
soon  ensued,  and  this  catastroj^he  accelerated 
the  final  ruin.  At  the  same  time  the  country 
continued  to  be  rent  by  factions  :  there  were 
two  armed  confederations  of  factious  nobles  in 
the  field,  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the 
new  constitution  and  restoring  the  elective  char- 
acter of  the  royalty,  with  nearly  all  the  clauses 
and  curses  of  the  old  constitution  which  had  re- 
duced Poland  to  her  present  helpless  condition. 
Applications  which  were  made  to  the  court  of 
Berlin  and  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  met  with  cold 
or  delusive  replies.  At  first  some  trifling  actions 
seemed  to  be  favourable  to  the  Poles,  whose  light 
cavalry  was  excellent,  and  fought  with  the  most 
determined  bravery.  But  the  great  affiiir  of  this 
short  and  desultory  campaign,  and  that  which 
brought  into  action  the  best  warrior,  the  greatest 
name  of  modern  Poland,  was  on  the  I7th  of 
July,  at  Dubienka.  Here  Kosciusko  kept  his 
ground  against  a  Russian  division  three  times 
more  numerous  than  his  own,  beat  them  in  re- 
peated charges,  inflicted  a  terrible  loss,  and  only 
retreated  when  his  flank  was  turned  by  another 
Russian  division,  which  had  been  allowed  to  tra 


vei'se  a  part  of  Galicia,  and  to  fall  upon  him  from 
a  quarter  where  he  expected  no  attack,  as  Galicia 
belonged  to  Austria,  and  as  it  was  calculated  that 
the  Emperor  Francis  would  at  least  remain  neu- 
tral in  this  war — a  capital  and  an  unpardonable 
mistake,  which  was  attended  by  dreadful  conse- 
quences. If  there  had  been  a  gleam  of  hope 
before,  the  conduct  of  Austria  in  allowing  this 
passage  to  Catherine's  invading  troops  utterly  de- 
stroyed it.  It  was  soon  found  necessary  to  sub- 
mit to  superior  force.  The  regular  Polish  army 
surrendered  to  the  Russians ;  Russian  garrisons 
were  placed  in  every  considerable  town;  and, 
befoi'e  the  end  of  the  year  1792,  the  new  consti- 
tution and  the  independence  of  Poland  were  alike 
destroyed. 

The  English  Whigs,  when  it  was  too  late,  made 
a  loud  oratorical  noise,  forgetting  to  what  an  ex- 
tent their  great  leader  had  indirectly  contributed 
to  the  resistless  power  of  Catherine ;  but,  for  the 
present,  they  did  nothing  beyond  holding  a  meet- 
ing at  the  Mansion-house  to  get  up  a  subscription 
for  the  suffering  Poles.  Although  parliament 
was  not  pi'orogued  until  the  15th  of  June,  which 
was  nearly  a  month  after  the  marching  of  the 
Russian  army  of  100,000  men,  and  although  the 
great  preparations  for  that  ai-my  and  Cathei'ine's 
threats  and  intentions  had  been  well  known  in 
England  in  the  month  of  January,  before  parlia- 
ment met,  not  a  motion  was  projjosed  on  either 
side  of  the  house,  scarcely  a  mention  was  made 
of  Poland  and  the  fate  which  awaited  her.  But, 
in  the  course  of  this  very  session,  Fox  had  repeat- 
edly extolled  the  magnanimity  of  the  czai-ina, 
exaggerated  the  value  of  the  English  trade  with 
Russia,  and  recommended  a  close  alliance  with 
that  court,  as  being  more  suitable  to  England 
than  any  other  alliance  whatsoever ! 

To  i^araphrase  what  Talleyrand  said  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  the  French  revolution  became 
the  sink  into  which  were  thrown  all  the  foul 
things  of  the  world  ;  or,  it  came  to  be  considered 
as  a  generating  pestilence  which  produced  all 
manner  of  diseases,  the  most  opposite  in  their 
symptoms  and  character.  Even  the  murder  of 
the  enthusiastic,  romantic  King  of  Sweden  was 
attributed  to  the  French  revolution,  although  as- 
suredly there  were  ca\ises  sufficient  to  accovint  for 
it  without  referring  to  that  great  mother  of  mis- 
chief. The  Swedish  nobles  harboured  an  implac- 
able resentment  against  Gustavus  III.  on  account 
of  his  political  reforms  or  revolution,  which  struck 
their  corrupt  oligarchy  with  a  death-blow.  Other 
Swedes,  not  attached  to  the  oligarchical  faction, 
were  dismayed  at  the  efforts  this  king  of  a  poor 
country  was  making  in  order  to  carry  a  great 
army  into  France  ;  and  some  of  them  hurried  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  mad,  and  that  his 
madness  would  completely  beggar  and  ruin  the 
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nation.  In  the  autumn  of  the  preceding  j'ear 
Gustavus  had  made  a  journey  to  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  had  resided  for  some  time  in  that  antique 
town,  concerting  with  Frencli  emigrants  and 
otliers  tlie  best  means  of  attacking  the  French 
re])ublicans,  and  of  getting  to  Paris  in  order  to 
release  the  object  of  his  idolatry,  Marie  Antoin- 
ette, and  put  down  the  hydra-headed  Jacobinism. 
After  the  flight  from  Varennes  of  the  Mai-quis 
de  Bouille,  he  took  that  general  into  his  service 
and  discussed  with  him  a  variety  of  plans.  His 
ambition  and  his  hope  was  that  Russia,  and  per- 
haps Prussia,  would  join  in  the  enterprise  with- 
out further  loss  of  time,  and  confide  to  him  the 
command  or  the  chief  direction  of  their  armies. 
But  iu  the  meantime  plots  were  forming  and 
maturing  against  his  own  life.  The  conspii-ators 
■were  so  little  cautious,  that  their  intentions  be- 
came known  to  many  persons  in  Stockholm  ;  and, 
if  Gustavus  had  not  been  rasldy  brave,  or  over- 
generously  determined  not  to  believe  that  Sweden 
harboured  assassins,  he  must  have  escaped.  On 
the  night  between  the  IGth  and  17th  of  March 
he  determined,  in  sjiite  of  man}'  and  recent  warn- 
ings, to  go  to  a  public  masked  ball  iu  the  theatre 
of  Stockholm.     lie  entered  the  ball-room  with- 


out the  least  embai-rasment,  walking  arm-in-arm 
with  his  master  of  the  horse  ;  but  he  had  scarcely 
made  two  turns  when  he  found  himself  environed 
and  rudely  pressed  by  a  crowd  of  men  in  masks ; 
and  as  he  was  moving  to  get  out  of  this  throng, 
a  pistol  loaded  with  cased  shot  was  fired  close  at 
his  left  side.  He  fell  mortally  wounded,  and  ex- 
pired on  the  29th  of  March,  in  the  forty-sixth 
year  of  his  age.  Thus  perished  the  champion  and 
knight-errant  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  with  him 
every  chance  of  Sweden  taking  any  part  in  this 
war  against  the  Jacobins.  On  opening  the  body,  a 
square  piece  of  lead  and  two  rusty  nails  were 
found  lodged  within  it.  The  reins  of  government 
were  immediately  assumed  by  the  Duke  of  Suder- 
mania,  the  crown  ]>rince  being  only  in  his  four- 
teenth year.  The  regent  was  intent  on  peace;  anil 
the  Swedish  people,  who  were  but  little  excited 
by  the  murder  of  their  king,  seemed  glad  to  be  free 
from  the  expense  of  a  distant  and  hopeless  war. 
Their  neighbom-s  the  Danes  agreed  with  them  in 
their  resolution  to  avoid  all  participation  in  the 
contemplated  hostilities  against  France.' 

'  De  BuiiilU',  Meiiimret;  Hiil.  de  I' A^assiual  de  Gtistave  HI., 
jmr  nil  Tcmoin  OciUaire;  Coxe  and  Clarke,  Trar.h;  Apiiendi.: 
to  Anawil  R  ijifttr. 
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The  French  revolutionists  impatient  for  foreign  wars — Necessity  of  war  at  this  time  for  France — Predominance 
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lljjHE  French  revolutiomsts,  not 
""'  ivoiding  war  but  courting  it, 
were  in  a  most  bellicose  attitude 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1791.  They 
announced  that  the  whole  French 
people  was  eager  to  march  into 
the  Low  Countries  to  attack  the 
igrants  at  Coblentz  and  elsewhere, 
1  all  the  princes,  whether  an  emperor 
ittle  margrave,  that  harboured  and 
assisted  them.  As  early  as  the  1st  of  January 
the  great  Girondist  orator,  Gensonne,  said  in  the 
assembly  that  there  was  no  use  in  attempting  to 
disguise  the  fact  that  they  were  ready  to  attack 
all  the  despots  in  Europe.  On  the  11th  of  Janu- 
ary the  war  minister  assured  the  assembly  that 
from  the  completeness  of  their  troops,  fortresses, 
and  preparations,  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
an  immediate  war.  Upon  this,  fresh  defiances 
Vol.  IV. 


were  hurled  in  the  teeth  of  all  the  sovereigns  in 
Europe,  and  fresh  Jacobin  emissaries  were  sent 
into  the  states  of  most  of  them.  It  was  now 
found  that  foreign  conquest  would  be  the  most 
profitable  employment  for  a  revolutionized  and 
virtuous  democracy.  New  rules  were  adopted 
for  recruiting  the  troops  of  the  line  with  more 
facility ;  and,  when  some  economical  deputies 
objected  to  the  great  expense  which  must  attend 
this  scheme,  Lacombe  exclaimed,  "Do  not  be 
sparing  of  3'our  money !  With  money  we  shall 
obtain  troops,  and  victory,  and  conquests ;  and 
victory  will  bring  us  back  plenty  of  money!" 
Thus  early  did  the  Jacobins  adopt  a  principle 
which  was  destined  to  carry  the  French  arms  so 
far.  Fresh  emeutes  broke  out  in  Paris  and  the 
faubourgs  on  account  of  the  dearuess  of  bread 
and  sugar,  and  the  want  of  employment  for  the 
working  classes.  What  employment  was  so  easily 
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t(j  be  obtained  and  likely  to  be  so  j^irofitable  as 
that  of  war,  for  which  the  French  people  had  so 
natural  an  inclination?  Among  many  things 
which  are  obscure  enough,  this  one  is  perfectly 
clear  to  every  eye  not  blinded  by  prejudice: — if 
Austria  and  Prussia  had  never  attacked  France, 
they  would  have  been  attacked  by  the  French. 

The  Girondists,  or  Girondins,  as  they  were 
called  from  the  district  which  had  given  birth  to 
some  of  their  leaders,  now  formed  the  majority 
of  the  new  assembly.  Though,  for  a  time,  figur- 
ing as  constitutional  monai'chists  or  champions  of 
tlie  existing  order  of  things,  they  were  one  and 
all  republicans,  and  impatient  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  last  semblance  of  royalty.  After  breaking 
up  the  king's  disjointed  ministry,  these  triumph- 
ant Girondins  entered  the  cabinet  by  storm,  and 
inundated  ail  the  places  of  government.  The 
husband  of  the  ultra -republicauess,  Madame 
Roland,  became  minister  of  the  interior,  and  that 
true  chameleon  Dumouriez  minister  for  foreign 
affairs;  De  Grave,  who  was  soon  replaced  by 
Servan,  got  Narbonne's  post  as  minister  of  war, 
and  Lacost  was  appointed  minister  of  marine  ; 
the  finances  were  confided  to  ChiviOre,  a  poor 
republican  stockbroker  and  man  of  letters  from 
Geneva,  who  had  first  signalized  hnnself  by  at- 
tacking his  compatriot  Necker ;  and  the  impor- 
tant department  of  justice  w;us  given  to  Duran- 
thon,  a  little  lawyer  from  Bordeaux,  after  Roland, 
the  virtuous,  had  failed  in  obtaining  it  for  the 
obscene  Faublas  Louvet.  Madame  Roland,  wiio 
had  had  much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  this 
Girondist  ministry,  but  who  had  not  been  able 
to  appoint  to  all  the  places,  and  who  had  after- 
wards ])ersonal  reasons  to  complain  even  of  some 
who  had  obtained  their  posts  with  her  good  wishes 
and  concurrence,  sjieaks  very  slightingly  in  her 
Memoires  of  most  of  these  new  statesmen,  find- 
ing not  one  of  them,  save  and  except  her  own 
husband,  who  was  but  the  double  or  echo  of  her- 
self, precisely  what  he  ought  to  have  been.  Tl)e 
court  called  this  ministry,  which  was  formed  in 
the  month  of  March,  the  sam-cidottes  ministry. 
Between  these  Girondins  and  the  Jacobins  thei*e 
was  already  a  mortal  feud.  For  a  season  the 
Jacobins  had  pretended  to  be  anxious  for  the 
^^reservation  of  peace  ;  but  when  Robespierre  and 
his  party  saw  that  a  declaration  of  war  was  inevit- 
able, and  that  they  might  risk  their  ]inpuiarity 
by  oj)posing  it  too  long,  they  originated  or  pro- 
moted measures  for  arming  and  strengthening 
the  peo]>le ;  and  the  Girondins,  striving  with 
them  for  jjopularity,  and  shutting  their  eyes  to 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  arming  the  mob, 
encouraged  the  same  system,  which  was  gradu- 
ally to  destroy  the  present  jiscendency  of  the 
middle  classes,  and  erect  on  a  broad  basis  the 
dominion  of  the  multitude — of  the  most  desper- 


ate and  the  neediest,  the  real  sans-culottes.  Bris- 
sot,  a  leader  of  the  Gironde,  was  among  the  very 
first  to  recommend  that  pikes  should  be  forged 
in  every  section  of  Paris,  in  every  department, 
in  every  town  in  France  ;  and  that  the  hat  should 
be  thrown  aside  as  a  vile  slavish  thing,  intro- 
duced by  priests  and  despots,  and  give  place  on 
every  true  French  head  to  the  bonnets  rouges,  or 
red  night-caps,  such  as  were  worn  by  some  of 
the  lowest  people.  Brissot,  in  his  journal,  de- 
monstrated that  the  bonnet  rouge  was  the  real 
Phrygian  cap  of  antiquity,  the  ])roper  cap  of 
maintenance  for  the  French  jieople,  the  real  cap 
of  liberty  ;  that  such  caps  had  been  worn  by  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Gauls,  and  all  the  gi*eat 
nations  and  illustrious  men  of  antiquity ;  that 
Rousseau  was  a  gi-eat  partizan  of  the  red  caj)  a^^ 
the  symbol  of  liberty ;  and  that  Voltaire  was 
equally  proud  of  it,  and  always  wore  it. 

This  essa}'  from  the  pen  of  Brissot  appeared 
in  February,  and  within  a  month  the  bonnet 
rouge  was  in  high  vogue.  Pikes  were  forged 
faster  than  red  night-caps  were  made,  patriots 
and  patriotesses  subscribing  or  clubbing  together 
to  keep  the  smiths  going;  and  still  Brissot  kej»t 
saying  in  his  newspajier — "Citizens  and  patriots, 
let  us  forge  pikes  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  other!"  And  Goi-sas,  and  other  news- 
paper-men, kept  echoing,  "Pikes!  )>ikes!  ])ikes! 
Nothing  but  jiikes  and  bonnets  rouges,  and  tri- 
color cockades  to  put  upon  them."  There  were 
soon  pikes  enough,  with  blood  enough  upon  them! 

The  Emperor  Leopold,  who  had  fondly  clung 
to  peace,  and  to  the  hope  that  all  difiiculties 
might  be  settled  by  means  of  a  congress,  died 
suddenly  on  the  1st  of  March.  His  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Francis  II,  immediately  saw  that  war 
was  inevitiible.  In  one  single  case  he  had  matter 
enough  to  fill  a  manifesto  and  justify  a  declara- 
tion of  hostilities.  A  number  of  German  princes, 
holding  large  estates  in  Alsace,  and  thence  called 
by  the  French  princes  possessionm's,  had  been 
deprived  by  the  revolutionists  and  the  decrees  of 
the  assembly  of  all  their  ancient  hereditary  rights, 
which  had  been  acknowledged  and  confirmed  by 
treaties,  when  Alsace  (for  the  general  misfortune 
of  Europe)  was  allowed  to  be  incorporated  with 
France.  The  French  had  refused  to  give  these 
dispossessed  princes  any  equivalent  or  compensa- 
tion whatever — comi)ensatiou  being  a  word  ob- 
literated in  the  political  dictionary  of  these  revo- 
lutionists, who,  in  like  manner,  had  taken  Avig- 
non from  the  jiope.  As  a  guarantee  of  treaties, 
Francis,  on  the  failure  of  diplomacy,  and  on  the 
insulting  refusals  both  he  and  liis  father  had  re- 
ceived, wiis  fully  justified  by  the  law  of  nations 
in  declaring  hostilities.  Instead  of  clearing  of 
troops  such  of  his  territories  as  bordered  on 
France,  and  prohibiting  the  gatherings  of  the 
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emigrants,  as  his  pi-edecessor  Leopold  had  done, 
the  young  emperor,  Francis  II.,  it  was  said,  col- 
lected   troops,   appointed    generals,   ti-aced    out 
camps,  gave  open  countenance  to  the  expatriated 
French  princes  and  noblesse,  and  declared  that 
the  court  of  Vienna  must  and  would  insist  on 
the  restoration   of   the   possessioned  princes  to 
their  rights  in  Alsace,  &c. ;  on  the  restoration  of 
Avignon  to  the  pope ;  on  the  cessation  of  that 
French  propagaudism  which  was  seeking  to  un- 
dermine all  the  thrones  and  estal)lished  govern- 
ments of  Europe ;  and,  finally,  on  the  restoration 
of  Louis  XVI.  to  his  liberty  and  royal  dignity, 
or  at  least  on  some  adequate  guarantee  that  the 
paace  and  tranquillity  of  the  neighbouring  powers 
should   not  be  disturbed   through   the   present 
weakness  of  the  internal  government  of  France. 
Prince    Kaunitz    refused    to    treat   any    longer 
directly  with  French   negotiators,  or   with  the 
govei'nment  now  established  in  France ;  and  the 
Baron  de  Cobentzel  informed   the   ambassador 
whom  Dumouriez  and  the  Gironde  had  sent  to 
Vienna,  that  Austria  would  on  no  account  qualify 
or  i-ecede  from  this  ultimatum.     Dumouriez,  who 
liad  obtained  gi-eat  influence  over  the  mind  of 
the  king,  who  had  formed  in  his  own  mind  a 
grand  plan  of  campaign,  who  intended,  though 
now  minister  for  foreign  affairs  and  not  war  min- 
ister, to  direct  and  manage  the  whole  of  the  war, 
was  overjoyed  at  this  termination  to  diplomacy  ; 
and  he  immediately  carried  poor  Louis  with  him 
over  to  the  assembly,  to  give,  in  constitutional 
form,  the  note  of  war.     It  was  the  20th  of  April, 
when  Louis,  with  the  confident  and  ti-icky  Du- 
mouriez by  his  side,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  min- 
isters at  his  back,  i-ose  to  inform  the  national 
assembly  that  he  had  come  there  for  one  of  the 
most   important  objects  that  could  possibly  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  the  rejjresentatives  of  the 
nation  ;  and  that  his  minister  for  foi'eign  affairs 
would  read  them  a  report  which  he  had  made  in 
council  on  the  actual  situation  of  affairs.     When 
this  was  done  or  said,  Dumouriez,  whose  schemes 
of  conquest  fell  but  little  short  of  tliose  that  were 
subsequently   entertained    by    Napoleon    Bona- 
parte, commenced  reading  his  report,  with  a  voice 
and  manner  full  of  hope  and  hilarity.     By  sup- 
pressing evei'y  allusion  to  the  revolutionary  pro- 
]5agandism — the  open  war  which  the  Jacobins  had 
long  before  this  declared  against  tlirones — the 
infectious  nature  of  rights  of  man  and  Jacobin 
principles — the  indisputable  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  the  possessioned  princes — the  barbarous  treat- 
ment which  the  i-evolutionists  had  bestowed  upon 
the  queen,  a  daughter  of  Austria — it  was  not 
(litficult  for  so  brisk  and  adroit  a  man  as  Du- 
mouriez to  make  out  a  terribly  bad  case  against 
Austria,   with  its   conferences   at   Mantua  and 
Piluitz,  its  coalitions,  com])lete(l  or  in   progress, 


its  open  protection  of  the  emigrants  who  were  in 
arms  to  invade  France,  and  its  haughty,  impe- 
rious tone  towards  a  country  at  least  as  great  in 
the  European  scale  as  itself.     Dumouriez,  as  the 
conclusion  of  his  spirit-stirring  report,  announced 
that  there  must  be  an  immediate  declaration  of 
hostilities,  and  that  the  king,  whose  honour  and 
good  faith  wei'e  indisputable — that  Louis  XVI., 
the  constitutional  king  of  the  French,  who  was  the 
depository  of  the  dignity  and  security  of  France — 
was  quite  ready  to  make  this  declaration  of  war. 
Becquey,  a  moderate  man,  and  one  who  had 
obtained  a  reputation  for  ability  and  prudence, 
ventured  to  say  that  reformed  France  ought  not 
to  be  so  eager  for  hostilities ;  that  if  they  in- 
vaded the  Netherlands   they  would  provoke  a 
general  war ;  that  England  was  bound  to  protect 
Holland  ;  that  if  the  war  was  once  begun,  there 
was  no  seeing  where  and  when  it  would  end ; 
that  Austria,  after  all,  had  taken  none  but  de- 
fensive measures ;  and  that  France  had  placed 
three  formidable  armies  upon  her  Belgian  fron- 
tiers, while  Austria  had   only  a  very  inferior 
force  in  the  country  beyond  those  frontiers,  which 
was  her  own.     "  You  know  this,"  said  Becquey, 
"and  without  doubt,  you  only  wish  to  attack  her 
at  this  moment,  because  you  are  certain  that  you 
are  better  prepared  for  a  war  than  she  is/"     Bec- 
quey might  have  added  that  the  assembly  knew 
equally  well  that  the  Belgic  revolutionists,  who 
had  only  been  put  down  in  1790,  were  very  will- 
ing to  rise  again  by  the  spring  of  1792 ;  that  an 
incessant  correspondence  had  been  carried  on  be- 
tween these  revolutionists  and  the  French  Jaco- 
bins ;  that  those  who  were  stronger  than  diplo- 
matists and  ministers,  or  any  established  or  tot- 
tering authority  in  France,  had  promised  succour 
and  co-operation,  fraternity,  and  a  democratic 
liberty  of  the  widest  extent ;  that  other  emissa- 
ries besides  the  Demoiselle  Theroigue  and  Bonne- 
Carrere  had  been  sent,  during  the  last  two  years, 
and   were  at  this  moment   constantly  going   to 
Luxemburg,  to  Liege,  to  Brussels,  to  Bruges,  to 
every  town  in  Bi'abant  and  Flanders,  to  excite  the 
people  to  rise  and  arm  against  the  Austrians;  and 
to  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  the  other  United 
Provinces,  to  induce  the  people  there  to  take  the 
same  course  against  the  stadtholder  and  his  party. 
Becquey  boldly  predicted  the  evil  reputation  the 
French  would  acquire  if  they  went  to  war  thus 
hastily ;  and  prosecuted  the  war,  in  the  way  pro- 
posed, by  foreign  invasion  and  conquests,  and 
the  propagaudism  of  universal  insurrection  of 
peoples  against  their  governments,      "If,"  said 
he,  "we  attack  Austria,  in  this  manner  we  shall 
force  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  to  enter  into  a 
league  against  us,  for  they  will  see  that  we  are 
shaking  all  their  thi'ones !     Let  us  content  our- 
selves with  preparing  resolutely  to   defend  our 
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own  country;  and  then,  in  all  probability,  we 
sliall  have  no  war  at  all.  If  we  begin  the  attack, 
we  shall  make  our  cause  odious  in  the  eyes  of  our 
neighbours.  We  shall  obtain  the  character  of 
aggressors ;  we  shall  be  represented  as  a  restless, 
turbulent  people,  disturbing  the  repose  of  Europe, 
in  contempt  of  old  treaties,  and  of  our  new  laws, 
which  forbid  us  to  aim  at  conquests.  You  will 
have  to  combat,  in  the  end,  not  only  the  kings 
of  Europe,  but  the  peoples  of  Europe,  who  will 
fight  you  with  that  natural  animosity  felt  by 
every  man  against  those  who  go  to  disturb  the 
repose  and  well-being  of  his  country!"  The 
war  party,  the  overwhelming  and  intolerant  ma- 
jority, had  called  for  an  unanimous  vote;  the  mob 
in  the  galleries  were  ready  to  set  down  as  ti-aitors 
to  their  country  all  such  as  opposed  the  general 
wish  ;  and,  in  the  excited  humour  of  the  moment, 
there  might  have  Ijeen  imminent  danger  in  voting 
in  opposition  to  the  galleries :  only  Theodore  La- 
meth,  Dumas,  Becquey,  and  four  other  members, 
had  the  courage  to  stand  up  as  a  minority ;  all 
the  rest,  wlio  disapproved  of  this  precipitating  of 
hostilities,  remained  seated  and  silent ;  and  the 
question  was  declared  to  be  carried  in  the  affirma- 
tive, with  a  .shouting  and  a  noise  as  loud  as  could 
have  been  made  if  house  and  galleries  had  been  in 
the  act  of  charging  tlie  Austrian  army.  As  soon 
as  the  "Vive  la  guerre!"  "Vive  la  liberto!" 
"Mortaux  tyrans!"  &c.,had  somewhat  sul)sided, 
Condorcet  rose  to  state  tliat  it  became  the  na- 
tional assembly  to  publisli  a  declaration  of  the 
})oliticiil  princij)le8  which  had  led  them  to  their 
present  resolution,  and  that  he  had  such  a  decla- 
ration ready  written  for  them.  The  assembly 
.agreed  that  the  philoso])her  and  master  in  politics 
sliould  be  heard  ;  and  thereupon  C^ondorcet  began 
to  read  a  long  paper,  tlie  scoj)e  of  which  was  to 
])rove  that  the  French  jieople  were  forced  into 
this  war  by  the  iniquity  of  despots,  and  that  tliey 
liad  given  no  provocation  whatever.  Gensonuc, 
who  had  been  working  with  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  the  decree  of  war,  soon  step- 
peil  forward  with  that  decree  written  and  fin- 
ished; and  forthwith  the  assembly  adopted  it 
unanimously,  and  appointed  a  deputation  of 
twenty- four  to  cai-ry  it  to  the  Tuileriea  for  the 
king's  signature  and  sanction.'  * 

The  poor  helpless  king,  who  hoped  that  the 
chances  of  war  might  liberate  him  from  his  cap- 
tivity, if  they  did  not  restore  him  to  his  former 
power,  gave  the  required  assent,  and  war  was 
declared,  to  the  universal  satisfaction  and  joy 
of  the  peojile.  Becquey,  who  had  been  liissed 
and  hooted  in  the  assembly,  was  almost  the  only 
public  man  that  deprecated  hostilities,  and  quite 
the  only  one  that  had  the  boldness  to  declare 
that  the  French  from  the  beginning  were  aiming 
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at  aggi-essions  and  foreign  conquests,  and  were 
looking  to  war  as  the  most  profitable  occupation 
in  which  their  unbridled,  half-famished  demo- 
cracy could  be  engaged.  Robespierre  and  his 
party  regretted  the  declaration  of  war,  only  be- 
cause they  considered  that  the  army  had  not  yet 
been  sufiiciently  democratized,  and  that  La  Fa- 
yette and  the  generals  of  the  old  monarchy  would 
be  sure  to  betray  the  people.  The  language  of  the 
Jacobin  Club  was  —  "Let  us  have  sans-culottes 
generals,  sans-culottes  officers,  and  none  but  sans- 
culottes for  soldiers,  and,  by  arms  and  by  adroit 
emissaries,  the  tricolor  cockade  will  make  the 
tour  of  the  globe." 

At  the  moment  when  war  was  declared,  the 
vast  frontier  of  the  kingdom  from  Dunkirk  to 
Huningen  was  divided  into  three  gi'eat  military 
commands ;  and  was  watched,  besides,  by  numer- 
ous corps  of  national  guards,  and  a  whole  people 
more  or  less  armed.  On  the  left  of  this  long  line, 
from  Dunkirk  to  Philippeville,  was  the  army  of 
the  north,  commanded  by  old  Rochambeau,  and 
consisting  of  40,0(10  men  and  80(X)  horses.  Be- 
tween Philippeville  and  the  lines  of  Weissen- 
burg  was  the  army  of  the  centre,  commanded 
by  La  Fayette,  and  counting  at  least  45,000  men 
and  7000  horses ;  and  to  the  right  of  this  centre, 
and  stretching  away  from  the  lines  of  Weissen- 
burg  as  far  as  Basle,  wiis  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
commanded  by  Luckner,  and  consisting  of  35,000 
men  and  8000  horses.  The  frontier  of  the  Alps 
and  the  Pyrenees,  whei-e  attiicks  were  expected 
from  tlie  King  of  Sardinia  and  the  King  of  Spain, 
was  watched  liy  General  Montesquieu  with 
another  array,  which,  for  the  present,  had  nothing 
to  do,  as  the  lUilian  and  Spanish  courts  were  not 
yet  ready  to  act  in  concert  with  the  emperor.  Of 
the  three  generals  on  tlie  northern  frontier,  where 
the  war  was  to  commence,  I^a  Fayette  was  the 
best  stationed  ;  and,  as  he  was  also  the  youngest, 
it  was  expected  that  he  would  be  the  most  active 
of  the  three.  He  had  spoken  loudly  of  the  great 
things  he  would  perform,  but  he  w;is  destined 
soon  to  find  that  he  could  do  little  or  nothing; 
that  he  was  suspected  by  his  own  troops,  and 
that  the  widest  differences  of  opinion  prevailed 
between  him  and  Rochambeau  and  Luckner,  and 
again  between  all  three  of  them  and  Dumouriez, 
who,  though  minister  for  foreign  affiiirs,  acted  as 
war  minister  and  took  ujwn  liimself  the  entire 
direction  of  the  campaign,  the  Girondist  De  Grave, 
the  nominal  war  minister,  being  a  young  man, 
and  equally  without  experience  and  ability.  Du- 
mouriez insisted  from  the  beginning  that  they 
ought  to  commence  operations  by  making  a  dash 
upon  Belgium,  where  the  ]>eople  were  ready  to 
rise  and  join  them.  "The  number  of  the  discon- 
tented in  that  country,"  says  Dumouriez  himself, 
"was  so  veiy  encouraging!     The  dismantling  of 
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the  fortifications,  and  the  rupture  of  the  barrier 
treaty,  caused  by  tiie  late  Emperor  Joseph,  had 
prepared  the  Belgic  provinces  to  receive  the  law 
from  France,  because  there  was  nothing  to  pro- 
tect them  from  invasion.  The  people  appeared 
to  solicit  our  assistance.  In  short,  whether 
fi-iendly  or  unfriendly,  it  was  wise  to  select  this 
as  the  first  theatre  of  the  war,  in  order  to  anti- 
cipate the  house  of  Austria Besides, 

but  little  preparation  was  needful  for  the  attack. 
The  Austriaus  had  not  more  than  30,000  men 
there.  The  country  was  rich  and  fertile  and 
everywhere  open,  and  the  people  expected  us  with 
impatience :  as  a  proof  of  which  it  is  to  be  recol- 
lected that  they  received  us  with  joy  six  months 
after,  notwithstanding  the  shameful  disasters 
that  accompanied  our  first  ill-managed  attempts 
at  invasion."'  But  Rochambeau,  when  this  plan 
was  opened  to  him  at  Paris,  had  strongly  disap- 
proved of  it,  had  recommended  remaining  on  the 
defensive,  had  called  Dumouriez  a  fool,  and  had 
set  out  for  his  head-quarters  on  the  frontiers  in 
a  pet.  La  Fayette,  who  had  been  so  eager  to 
assist  the  Belgian  revolutionists  two  years  before, 
when  the  Emperor  Leopold  was  reducing  them 
to  order,  and  when  Austria  had  given  no  provo- 
cation whatever  to  France,  not  only  approved  of 
the  plan  of  invasion,  but  endeavoured  to  appro- 
]n-iate  to  himself  the  original  conception  of  it. 
He  not  only  attempted  to  deprive  Dumouriez  of 
his  glory,  but,  according  to  that  brilliant  adven- 
turer, the  most  trickish  and  intriguing  of  men, 
he  tried  to  trick  him  and  dupe  him  in  other  mat- 
ters, and  set  forth  ambitious  claims,  which  could 
not  have  been  listened  to  without  disgusting 
Rochambeau  and  Luckner,  and  giving  to  him  (La 
Fayette)  more  power  than  any  party  was  dis- 
posed to  intrust  him  with. 

The  plan  being  somewhat  modified,  a  part  of 
the  invading  foi'ce,  which  was  all  to  be  concen- 
trated under  the  present  command  of  La  Fayette, 
was  drawn  from  Rochambeau's  army  of  the 
north,  and  a  part  from  Lucknei-'s  army  of  the 
Rhine.  By  the  1st  of  May,  La  Fayette  got  all 
his  heavy  artilleiy  as  far  as  Givet ;  but  instead 
of  pressing  forward  for  Namur,  which  he  might 
have  taken  on  the  2d  of  May,  he  began  making 
a  fixed  position  of  Givet  Genei-al  Biron,  setting 
out  from  Valenciennes,  crossed  the  Belgian  fron- 
tiers on  the  29th  of  Api-il,  and  on  the  30th  pi-essed 
onward  for  Mons.  But  scarcely  had  his  people 
caught  sight  of  some  Austrian  light  troops  which 
General  Beaulieu  had  sent  out  of  Mons,  when 
they  set  up  a  terrible  shout  that  they  were  be- 
trayed, and  this  was  presently  followed  by  the 
ciy  of  Sauve  qui  pent.  Two  regiments  of  dra- 
goons, who  are  said  not  even  to  have  seen  the 
enemy,  galloped  back  into  the  ranks  of  the  in- 


fantry, swearing  that  they  were  surrounded  and 
betrayed ;  and  the  infantry,  thrown  into  perfect 
disorder  by  this  uusoldierlike  movement,  took 
them  at  theii-  word,  and  followed  them  in  their 
mad  flight.  In  vain  Biron,  young  Rochambeau, 
and  other  officers  conjured  them  to  stop ;  there 
was  no  rallying  them  ;  and  they  never  stopped 
till  they  reached  Valenciennes,  where  they  threat- 
ened to  massacre  all  their  general  officers.  These 
10,000  runaways  were  pursued  by  only  500  or  600 
Austrian  light  horse,  who  captured  Biron' s  bag- 
gage and  military  chest.  On  the  very  same  day 
and  hour  Major-general  Theobald  Dillon's  divi- 
sion of  3000  men,  which  had  left  Lille  and  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Bessieux,  manifested  the  same 
panic  at  the  apparition  of  800  or  900  Austrians 
who  had  sallied  out  of  Tournai ;  and  they  fletl 
back  to  Lille  without  ever  looking  behind  them, 
abandoning  artillery,  baggage,  and  almost  every- 
thing else.  Theobald  Dillon,  who  entered  Lille 
after  the  fugitives,  was  massacred  by  his  own 
men,  as  well  as  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  engineers. 
The  bodies  of  these  two  victims,  together  with 
that  of  an  unsworn  priest,  were  hung  up  on  a 
gallows ;  and,  the  populace  joining  the  soldiery, 
all  kinds  of  excesses  were  committed,  including 
the  butchery  of  some  Austrian  prisoners  of  war, 
who  had  been  surprised  and  taken  near  the  fron- 
tier at  the  first  irruption.-  No  one  dared  to  hint 
that  brave  men  ought  to  have  stayed  to  see  how 
they  were  betrayed  before  they  fled ;  all  joined  in 
crying  that  their  superior  officers  were  aristocrats, 
and  engaged  in  a  plot  against  liberty.  La  Fa- 
yette would  no  longer  venture  to  move  from  the 
position  he  had  chosen  at  Givet,  and  he  stayed 
there,  doubting  of  his  troops  and  complaining  of 
Dumouriez  and  the  rest  of  the  Gironde  ministry, 
till  his  pi-ovisions  began  to  fail  him.  Although 
they  agi'eed  on  no  other  point,  old  Rochambeau 
united  with  La  Fayette  in  writing  letters  to  the 
king  and  to  the  national  assembly,  to  throw  all 
the  blame  of  what  had  happened  upon  Dumou- 
riez and  his  plan  of  campaign,  and  at  last  to  de- 
clare that  they  could  no  longer  obey  the  orders 
of  an  ignorant  Gironde  council  and  a  presumptu- 
ous minister. 

The  Parisian  clubs  took  \\\)  the  cry  of  the  sol- 
diery, that  they  had-been  betrayed  by  their  aris- 
tocratic leaders.  The  Cordelier  Club  sent  a  de- 
putation to  the  bar  of  the  assembly,  to  complain 
that  the  lives  of  their  brave  soldiers  had  been 
treacherously  sacrificed  by  their  generals.  But 
in  sim2:)le  truth,  there  had  been  no  fighting  what- 
ever, for  except  a  few  stragglers,  none  of  the 
French  had  got  within  reach  even  of  an  Aua- 
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2  The  reader  will  look  in  vain  for  tliis  horrible  fact  in  M. 
Thiers  and  the  French  writers  of  history.  We  derive  it  from  a 
letter  addressed  by  la  Fayette  to  the  minister  at  war,  <iated 
Givet,  the  -id  of  JIay. 
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trian  rifle;  if  they  had  stopped  in  their  panic 
flight,  and  had  formed,  the  Austrians  must  have 
run  back  without  fighting,  for  they  were  solely 
light  troops,  without  artillery  or  anything  what- 
ever to  support  them ;  but  the  journalists  and 
popular  harangues  had  always  been  talking  about 
Thermopylae,  and  the  orator  of  the  Cordelier  de- 
])utation  was  determined  that  a  Thermopylae 
there  should  be,  or  should  have  been,  with  a 
perfect  parity  of  numbers  to  the  ancient  one. 
"  Three  hundred  of  our  brethren,"  said  they, 
"  have  perished !  They  have  had  the  fate  of  the 
Spartans  at  Thermopylae!  The  public  voice, 
.ihvays  truer  than  the  ministerial  voice,  makes 
us  believe  that  they  liave  been  the  victims  of 
treachery  and  treason ! " 

During  all  these  days,  or  from  the  arrival  of 
the  news  of  the  disgraceful  flight  of  the  troops 
<jn  the  frontier  at  the  beginning  of  May,  down 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  king's  guard  at  the  end 
of  that  month,  many  significant  debates  and  pro- 
ceedings had  taken  place  in  the  great  Jacobin 
Club;  and  it  may  be  imagined  whether  theteemiug 
Jacobin  press  lay  unproductive  or  silent.  After 
( 'habot  had  declared  that  not  oidy  Dillon,  who 
had  been  massacred,  but  that  all  the  other  gene- 
lals  were  rank  traitors  and  conspirators,  Robes- 
l)ierre  undertook  to  ex])lain  the  results  which 
might  be  expected  in  future,  if  the  whole  army 
was  not  put  under  true  8ans-culotte&  generals. 
He  also  delivered  a  discourse,  and  printed  it 
afterwards  in  his  own  newspajjer,  "On  the  means 
of  making  war  usefully."  In  this  discour.se  lie 
said  that  the  idea  had  often  been  emjihatically 
announced  that  the  French  ])rinting-pre93  would 
be  as  terrible  an  engine  as  French  artillery  in 
jirostrating  kings  and  tyrants;  yet,  under  a  cor- 
rupt administration,  no  life  and  activity  had  been 
put  into  this  revolutionary  press.  Wliy  had  there 
not  been  printed  manifestoes  and  short  essays  to 
develope  the  doctrines  of  the  rights  of  man,  and 
the  true  principles  of  democratic  liberty  !  Why 
liad  not  such  papers  been  trauslateil,  under  the 
eye  of  the  French  government,  into  the  German 
language  and  the  Belgic  patois  ?  Why  had  not 
such  translations  been  distributed,  by  tens  of 
thousands,  among  the  j)eople  and  the  soldiers  of 
the  Austrian  army,  before  the  French  columns 
attempted  to  move  into  Belgium?  This  was  a 
monstrous  omission.  If  the  French  really  wished 
for  victories,  and  tlie  destruction  of  kingships 
and  aristocracies,  they  must  thoroughly  convert 
the  common  people,  the  po]iular  masses,  in  the 
countries  which  were  to  be  the  seat  of  their  wars; 
they  must  indoctrinate  and  revolutionize  the 
standing  armies  of  all  the  despots ;  and,  in  work- 
ing in  this  sense,  the  French  press  would  be  in- 
deed more  terrible  than  French  artillerj'.  But 
bj'fore   they   could   carry   on    tin*   war   tisefully 


abroad,  there  was  one  general  measure  that  was 
absolutely  indispensable :  this  was  to  make  war 
at  home  upon  aristocracy,  perfidy,  and  tyranny ! 
If  they  struck  down  the  enemies  to  the  people, 
if  they  thoroughly  worked  out  the  glorious  prin- 
ciple of  the  rights  of  man  within  France,  they 
might  expect  victory  and  every  advantage  with- 
out, but  not  otherwise.  After  warning  the  people 
to  beware  of  La  Fayette,  and  of  every  other 
commander,  Robespierre  concluded  by  saying, 
"  Frenchmen,  if  you  would  conquer,  be  patient, 
intrepid,  cautious,  proud,  cool,  and  distrustful  f' 

Urged  on  by  suspicion  and  fear  (the  two  great 
sources  of  the  national  cruelty)  numerous  arrests 
were  made;  the  prisons  were  crammed  with  un- 
sworn priests  and  with  men  who  had  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  born  in  the  condition  of  gentle- 
men ;  riots  and  emeutes  were  made  in  Paris  and 
elsewhere ;  it  was  announced  that  Paris  alone 
contained  40,00(>  conspirators  jigainst  the  rights 
of  man,  who  must  be  watched  and  kept  down  by 
the  true  sous  of  liberty  from  the  departments;  a 
cry  for  blood  ran  through  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  that  thisthiret  might  be  satisfied,  the  Giron- 
dins,  uniting  with  the  ultra-Jacobins,  passed  a 
decree,  calling  to  the  capital  20,000  of  the  j^ro- 
vincial  federates — the  most  needy  and  desperate 
of  those  armed  rabbles  which  La  Fayette  had 
maiidy  helped  to  call  into  existence.  These  des- 
peradoes were  for  the  most  part  sans-culottes  in 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  term.  When  they 
joined  and  fraternized  with  the  now  pike-armed 
canaiUe  of  Paris  and  of  the  faubourgs,  they  were 
irresistible ;  and  the  reign  of  terror,  with  its 
wholesale  massacres,  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
from  tluit  day. 

At  this  critical  moment  Autoine  Frangois,  a 
member  of  the  assembly,  and  a  native  of  Nantes, 
where,  before  the  revolution,  he  had  exercisea 
the  double  calling  of  lawyer  and  oflicer  of  cus- 
toms—a thrifty,  shifty  man,  who  was  now  a  hot 
republican,  but  who,  like  so  many  others,  became 
an  imperialist  under  Napoleon  and  a  royalist 
under  the  restored  Bourbons — announced  that 
the  great  Dr.  Priestley  had  confided  his  .son  Wil- 
liam to  his  care,  in  order  that  he  might  make  a 
good  Frenchman,  or  citizen  of  the  world,  and 
republican  of  him.  Priestley  himself,  in  a  fare- 
well address  which  he  or  his  friends  took  care  to 
print,  said  to  his  son,  "  Go,  and  live  among  a 
brave  and  hospitable  people  !  Go,  and  learn  from 
them  to  detest  tyranny  and  to  love  liberty  1" 
Francois  of  Nantes,  aft^r  reading  a  long  eulogium 
on  the  science  and  exalted  liberalism  of  the  Eng- 
lish father,  demanded  lettei-s  of  naturalization 
for  the  son.  Lacopede,  the  naturalist,  who  ha<l 
acquired  fame  before  the  revolution  began  by  a 
treatise  upon  reptiles,  seconded  the  motion,  and 
the  letters  of  naturalization  were  gi-anted  unani- 
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luously.  This  beiug  done,  William  Priestley 
presented  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  assembly,  to 
express  his  gratitude  for  that  national  adoption 
which  had  admitted  him  into  the  number  of 
French  citizens,  &c.  Together  with  the  decree 
for  calling  up  the  provincial  federates,  the  as- 
.sembly  also  presented,  for  the  king's  sanction,  a 
terrible  law,  awarding  transportation  or  imprison- 
ment to  all  priests  who  had  refused  to  take  the 
serment  civiqiie.  "  This  prince,"  says  Dumouriez, 
"  was  not  only  scrupulous,  but  courageous,  when 
religion  was  concerned."  Louis  laid  the  decree 
of  law  upon  the  council-table,  and  declared  that 
nobody  should  ever  pi'evail  upon  him  to  sanction 
it.  Dumouriez  told  him,  that  far  from  saving 
the  priests  by  his  veto,  he  would  expose  them  to 
the  danger  of  being  massacred.  The  queen  ob- 
jected to  the  proposed  federated  camp.  "  Think, 
sir,"  said  she  to  Dumouriez,  "  how  hard  it  is  for 
the  king  to  sanction  a  decree  which  will  bring 
20,000  rogues  to  Paris,  perhaps  to  massacre  him ! " 
The  constitution  established  allowed  the  king  a 
suspensive  veto,  but  his  present  Gironde  minis- 
ters, in  common  with  the  assembly,  were  deter- 
mined that  he  should  not  exercise  any  such  power. 
These  sans-culottes  ministers  insulted  Louis  to 
his  face,  browbeat  him,  and  turned  the  council- 
chamber  into  a  bear-garden ;  they  frequently 
quarrelled  with  one  another  in  the  royal  pre- 
sence ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  a  quarrel  came  very 
nigh  to  the  drawing  of  swoi'ds  and  the  shedding 
of  blood  under  Louis's  eyes.  The  virtuous  Ro- 
land, who  assumed  to  be  a  sort  of  premier,  be- 
haved towards  the  king  in  a  heartless  and  treach- 
erous manner.  He  was  leagued  with  all  the  men 
that  were  most  eager  for  the  abolition  of  royalty 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  constitutions  they  had 
so  solemnly  and  so  repeatedly  sworn  to  maintain 
at  the  cost  of  their  lives ;  and,  while  occupying 
the  post  of  a  minister  of  the  crown,  he  was  inces- 
santly sneering  at  monarchic  institutions.  Now 
he  obstinately  persisted  in  reading  a  long  letter 
at  the  council-table,  which  he  had  addressed  some 
two  or  three  days  before  to  his  majesty.  This 
precious  piece  of  political  pedantry  and  republican 
insolence  was  written,  not  by  Citizen  Roland,  but 
by  the  citizeness  his  wife,  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  drawing  up  nearly  all  his  plans,  and  writing 
nearly  all  his  paj^ers ;  and  who  magnanimously 
declares,  in  her  Mchnoires,  that  for  her  husband 
she  could  even  have  condescended  to  write  homi- 
lies and  sermons ! 

The  Girondist  lecture  to  royalty,  like  nearly 
all  the  productions  of  that  school,  is  long  and 
tediously  verbose ;  it  has  been  printed  in  many 
places,  and  may  be  found  entire  in  the  book  of 
M.  Thiers,  who  calls  it  "that  famous  letter;"  but 
the  substance  of  it  was,  that,  through  various 
iniquitous  means,  the  constitution  had  got  lamed, 


and  could  not  march ;  that  the  king  had  been 
guilty  of  perjury,  &c.  ;  and  that  nothing  could 
make  the  constitution  go,  except  the  rigorous 
execution  of  the  new  decree  against  the  j)riests, 
and  the  immediate  assembling  of  the  patriotic 
camp  of  20,000  men.  After  telling  the  king  that 
it  was  vain  for  him  to  think  of  drawing  back  or 
of  temporizing,  this  amiable  republicaness,  who 
soon  saw  blood  enough,  and  whose  own  veins 
soon  went  to  swell  the  red  torrent,  said  in  this 
letter,  which  her  husband  read  to  the  king's  face 
— "The  revolution  is  in  the  mind  of  the  people; 
it  must  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  blood,  and 
be  cemented  by  blood,  if  wisdom  does  not  prevent 
it  by  adopting  measures  which  are  still  possible!" 
"Monsieur  Roland,"  said  Louis,  "it  is  now  three 
days  since  you  transmitted  a  copy  of  this  letter 
to  me  :  it  was  therefore  useless  to  read  it  to  me 
before  my  council ;  and,  besides,  you  told  me  it 
was  to  remain  an  eternal  secret  between  you  and 
me."  The  king  then  withdrew.  By  the  advice 
of  Dumouriez,  the  king  dismissed  Roland  and 
his  satellites,  Servan  and  Claviere.  Upon  this 
Roland  wrote  a  letter  to  the  assembly,  and  basely 
inclosed  in  it  his  letter  to  the  king,  which  he  had 
solemnly  declared  should  never  be  known,  except 
to  Louis  and  himself.  The  assembly  read  "  that 
famous  letter"  with  enthusiastic  applause,  antl 
forthwith  ordered  it  to  be  printed,  and  sent  to 
the  eighty-three  departments.  The  menaces  and 
sinister  prophecies  it  contained  insured,  in  a 
manner,  their  own  fulfilment ;  and  Roland's  tell- 
ing the  king  all  that  he  had  to  fear  from  the 
people  was,  indeed,  suggesting  to  the  people  all 
that  they  had  to  do  against  the  king.' 

The  publication  of  this  letter  to  the  king,  which, 
as  Dumouriez  says,  actually  pointed  daggers  at 
the  breast  of  that  unhappy  prince,  would  have 
produced  some  terrible  c'meute,  without  any  other 
agency,  public  or  secret.  But  there  were  secret 
and  most  jwwerful  agencies  that  had  been  most 
actively  employed  ever  since  the  moment  that 
Louis  turned  out  the  Girondist  ministers ;  and 
nothing  was  more  true  than  the  intelligence 
Dumouriez  gave  the  king,  that  the  Girondists, 
united  by  Mayor  Petion  and  the  municipality, 
were  agitating  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  Petion 
— Virtue  Petion,  as  he  was  now  styled  by  the 
sans-culottes,  who,  in  little  more  than  a  year, 
drove  him  away,  to  perish  by  famine  or  by  poison, 
and  to  be  devoured  by  wolves — had  all  the  neces- 
sary knowledge  of  persons  and  places.  He  called 
upon  the  brewer  Santerre,  the  butcher  Legendre, 
the  ex -Capuchin  Chabot,  the  ex -Marquis  St. 
Huruge,  and  other  men  of  that  stamp ;  he  held 
several  meetings  with  them,  and  urged  them  to 
make  a  demonstration  with  their  Parisian  pikes, 
which,  by  this  time,  were  counted  at  some  30,000 
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or  40,000.  Petiou  even  made  up  matters  for  the 
nonce  with  Robespierre,  whose  esteem  he  had  lost 
by  identifying  himself  with  the  Giroude  party ; 
and  the  immense  popular  influence  of  the  Incor- 
ruptible was  added  to  that  of  the  mayor  of  Paris. 
It  was  soon  resolved  to  break  into  the  Tuil- 
eries,  and  give  the  king  and  queen  a  moral  lesson. 
On  the  20th  of  June,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  an  im- 
mense mob  began  to  assemble  in  the  Faubourgs 
St.  Antoine  and  St.  Marcel  to  beat  of  drum. 
About  eight  o'clock  they  began  to  form  them- 
selves into  marching  columns ;  but  it  was  not 
until  nearly  eleven  o'clock,  when  Brewer  SanteiTe, 
at  the  head  of  a  strong  detachment  of  invalids 
and  other  old  soldiers,  joined  them,  that  they 
began  their  march  towards  the  Tuileries.  Nothing 
could    be   more   terribly   clear  than    their   em- 


SAN3-CUL0TTE.S  AND  BossETs  Rouota. — From  non.i 

blems  and  devices.  Their  standard,  par  caccl- 
fenre,  was  a  pair  of  old  black  silk  breeches 
extended  on  a  tall  cross-staff,  with  these  words 
underneath  :— "Tremble,  tyrants!  the  sans-cul- 
ottes  are  coming ! "  On  another  tall  staff  t  hey  car- 
rieil  a  bulloi-k's  heart,  pierced  through  with  the 
steel  head  of  a  pike,  and  having  inscribed  beneath 
— "Aristocrat's  heart."  Women  and  children 
marched  in  column  with  the  men,  and  all  were 
armed  with  pikes  and  iron-shod  clubs.  From 
the  pike-heads  streamed  tricolor  ribands ;  and 
bainiers  were  distributed  along  the  line  of  march, 
with  inscriptions  like  these  : — "Without  breeches, 
but  free;"  "  Down  with  the  veto;"  "Long  live 
liberty;"  "Death  to  all  tyrants;"  "Advice  to 
Louis  XVI;"  "When  the  country  is  in  danger 
all  aans-culottes  rise;"  "The  people  are  tired 
of  suffering,  and  will  have  an  entire  liberty 
or  death;"  "We  only  want  union,  liberty,  and 
equality  ;"&c.  They  halted  at  the  door  of  the 
asserablv,     All  the  cute  droit  who  had  courage 


enough  to  express  their  opinion,  declared  that 
the  assembly  ought  not  to  admit  this  armed 
multitude  ;  but  the  Jacobins  and  the  Girondists, 
with  louder  and  bolder  voices,  declared  that  the 
citizens,  who  only  wanted  to  present  a  petition, 
ought  to  be  received  by  the  representatives  of 
the  people  with  civility,  respect,  and  a  welcome. 
Vergniaud,  "the  most  eloquent  orator  of  the  as- 
sembly, whose  soul  Wixs  devoured  with  the  love 
of  the  public  good,"  mounted  to  the  speaking- 
place,  and  told  the  assembly  that  these  were  not 
times  to  be  too  particular,  and  that  petitioners  not 
a  few  had  been  admitted  there  before.  Dumolard, 
on  the  other  side,  said  that  everybody  knew  that 
that  shameful  abuse  had  been  established  ;  but 
that  it  was  now  time  to  put  an  end  to  it,  if  they 
did  not  wish  the  assembly  and  the  king  to  appear 
equally,  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe,  the  merest  slaves  of 
an  insolent  mob.  But,  while 
he  was  speaking,  the  lumber- 
ing of  cannon,  the  roll  of 
drums,  and  the  shouts,  and 
shrieks,  and  shrill  cries  of 
men,  women,  and  childi'en, 
announced  that  the  faubourg 
colunnis  had  arrived  in  the 
s^quare  outside  the  Salle  de 
^lanege,  and  a  letter  was 
handed  in  from  Santerre  to 
tiie  j)resident.  This  letter, 
which  was  read  with  that 
promptness  wliich  was  de- 
manded by  any  missive  from 
such  a  quarter,  stated  briefly 
'.-  that  the  patriots  of  the  fau- 

i\  -  it.iuiiLfs.  bourgs  merely  wanted  to  be 

admitted  to  the  bar,  in  order 
I  to  confound  their  calumniators,  and  prove  them- 
selves still  the  men  of  the  14th  oi  July,  1789. 
j  In  the  midst  of  an  idle  debate— most  idle  and 
;  absurd  in  every  resj)ect,  for  if  they  had  wished 
I  it,   the  assembly  could   not  have  ke])t  out  the 
'  pikes  and  the    clubs,   the  bullock's   heart,  and 
j  the  black  breeches — the  impatient  mob  rushed 
into  the  hall,  and  filled  it  almost  to  suffocation. 
Then  Guadet  made  a  speech,  not  merely  to  ex- 
cuse, but  to  justify  their  coming ;  and  to  propose 
that  they  shouUl  be  permitted  to  defile,  with  their 
arms  and  banners,  before  the  Jissembly.     Crowd- 
ing into  some  order,  the  head  of  the  columns  came 
up  to  the  bar;  and  then  Santerre,  with  a  naked 
sword  in  his  hand,  being  flanked  by  St.  Huruge, 
who  held  another  drawn  sabre,  delivered  an  oni- 
tion  in  his  loudest  voice.      The  burden  of  it  was 
that  the  sovereign  i>eople  must  ha\e  their  way 
in  all  things;    that  the  king  had  coumiitted  a 
crime  against  the  nation  by  the  late  dismissal  of 
that  patriotic  minister  Rolan<l  ;  that  the  armies, 
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instead  of  being  in  tlie  high  career  of  victory  and 
conquest,  were  inactive  and  paralyzed ;  that  it 
was  suspected  that  this  inactivity  was  owing  to 
the  executive  powep^  and  that,  if  this  were  true, 
the  executive  power  ought  to  be  annihilated 
forthwith.  When  this  precious  harangue  was 
finished,  the  president  (M.  Fran9ois  of  Nantes, 
the  same  who  had  made  Dr.  Priestley's  son  a 
French  citizen)  replied,  with  what  some  French 
writers  call  "remarkable  dignity."  He  told 
SanteiTe  and  the  pike-armed  rabble  that  they 
were  all  fellow-citizens,  and  that  the  people  and 
the  assembly  were  but  one  ;  that  the  assembly, 
as  the  representatives  of  twenty-four  millions  of 
men,  announced  to  them  through  his  organ  that 
they  would  disconcert  all  the  plans  of  the  con- 
spirators by  the  sword  of  the  law,  as  the  law 
alone  ought  to  avenge  the  people,  &c.  By  that 
time  there  were  at  the  least  30,000  men,  women, 
and  children  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  and  they 
all  intended  to  defile  through  the  hall  v  ith  their 
pikes  and  their  bludgeons,  their  swords  and 
guns.  One  foi'malist  of  a  deputy  wished  to  know 
whether  the  citizens  of  the  Faubourgs  St.  Antoine 
and  St.  Marcel  were  to  be  permitted  to  traverse 
the  hall  thus  armed ;  but  the  assembly,  to  save 
their  dignity,  called  him  to  order,  and,  without 
mentioning  arms,  decreed  that  the  citizens  should 
traverse  the  hall.  While  this  idle  talk  was  going 
on  among  the  legislators,  the  sovereign  mob 
formed,  and  began  to  march  through  the  hall, 
coming  in  at  one  door  and  going  out  at  the  other, 
and  shouting  "Down  with  the  veto  !"  "Long live 
liberty  and  equality.! "'  "Long  live  the  patriots 
without  breeches !"  and  dancing  the  Carmagnole, 
which  was  their  war  or  liberty  dance,  and  singing, 
in  deafening  chorus,  the  Ca  ira,  or  "It  will  go'' 
song.  A  very  long  time  was  neeessai'ily  con- 
sumed in  these  performances ;  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
before  the  patriot  citizens  got  clear  of  the  hall, 
and  consolidated  their  columns  for  an  assault  on 
the  Tuileries.  They  had  scarcely  cleared  out 
when  another  formidable  deputation,  though  not 
quite  so  numerous,  marched  up  to  the  bar  of  the 
house,  as  if  to  give  an  additional,  but  scarcely 
necessary  proof  of  how  much  the  Girondists  had 
had  to  do  with  this  insurrection.  The  deputa- 
tion consisted  of  armed  men  from  the  first  and 
second  battalion  of  the  department  of  the  Gir- 
onde,  who  were  going,  they  said,  to  the  frontiers, 
and  who  could  not,  in  passing  through  Paris, 
neglect  to  pay  the  homage  of  their  respect  and 
fidelity  to  the  assembly.  As  soon  as  their  orator 
had  read  his  oration,  and  the  complacent  presi- 
dent had  replied  to  it,  the  house  adjourned  till  the 
evening,  and  the  deputies  went  to  their  dinners. 
In  the  meantime  the  patriot  columns,  with  the 
transfixed  heart  at  their  head,  moved  along  the 
Vol.  IV. 


strong  iron  railing  which  incloses  the  garden  of 
the  Tuileries.  Some  faint  hope  was  entertained 
that  the  gens  d'armes  and  the  national  guardsmen 
would  stand  by  the  king ;  but  the  gens  d'armes 
refused  to  load  their  muskets,  and  the  national 
guards  surrounded  the  artillery,  swearing  that 
they  would  not  permit  them  to  fire  upon  the 
people.  If  the  king's  guard,  so  recently  and  so 
opportunely  disbanded,  had  been  there,  matters 
might  have  taken  a  different  turn ;  but,  with 
such  precious  defenders  as  Louis  had,  he  could 
do  nothing  but  submit.  The  national  guards 
threw  open  the  gate,  and  the  living  torrent  rushed 
into  the  garden,  with  Santerre  and  a  cannon  at 
their  head.  Near  the  door  of  the  palace  a  num- 
ber of  respectable  citizens  surrounded  the  brewer, 
and  endeavoured,  by  persuasion  or  by  terror,  to 
prevent  his  entrance.  They  told  him  that  he 
would  be  responsible  for  whatever  might  happen ; 
that  he  was  the  sole  chief  of  that  most  unconsti- 
tutional movement ;  that  he  had  basel}^  deceived 
the  people,  and  would  soon  be  regarded  by  all  as 
a  scoundrel.  Santerre  turned  pale  ;  but  Butcher 
Legendre  gave  him  an  encouraging  wink,  and  then 
the  brewer  cried  out,  "Gentlemen,  I  take  you 
all  to  witness  that  I  refuse  to  march  at  your  head 
into  the  king's  apartments  !  "  and  then  the  gentle- 
men who  carried  pikes  and  the  bullock's  heart, 
perfectly  understanding  what  was  meant,  closed 
their  ranks,  pressed  forward,  and  swept  on  before 
them  Santerre  and  those  who  were  remonstrating 
with  him.  They  found  the  strong  oak  door  of 
the  outward  ajjartment  closed  upon  them  ;  but 
they  dragged  a  cannon  up  the  broad  staircase, 
and  pointed  it  against  the  door,  which  presently 
flew  open.  At  the  same  moment  other  divisions 
of  the  patriots  broke  open  other  doors  and  win- 
dows with  sledge-haumiers  and  axes,  and  entered 
different  parts  of  the  palace  at  once.  Nothing 
remained  between  the  king  and  the  mob,  save 
one  inner  door,  which  presently  shook  and  cracked 
under  the  blows  of  the  sans-culottes.  Louis  or- 
dered it  to  be  opened,  and  even  advanced  to  meet 
the  mob,  expecting  instant  death,  but  being  pre- 
pared to  die  unflinchingly  like  a  martyr.  "  What 
is  it  you  want?"  said  he.  The  foremost  patriots 
recoiled  awe-stricken ;  but  anon  the  masses  in 
the  rear,  who  could  neither  hear  his  words  nor 
see  his  calm,  unmoved  countenance,  drove  them 
forward,  and  in  they  rushed  by  hundreds.  Some 
of  the  grenadiers  of  the  national  guards  who  be- 
longed to  the  more  respectable  classes  had  got 
into  the  room  by  a  private  staircase.  M.  de 
Bougainville,  fearing  that,  if  they  did  not  murder 
the  king  with  their  pikes  and  axes,  the  in-rushing 
multitude  would  throw  him  down  and  smother 
him,  cried  out  to  these  grenadiers  to  carry  his 
majesty  into  the  embrasure  of  one  of  the  win- 
dows, and  place  benches  and  tables  before  him 
£17 
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to  keep  oflf  the  crowd.  This  was  promptly  done, 
aud  the  few  grenadiers  placed  themselves  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  beuclies  between  the 
king  and  the  rabble.  "Sire,  fear  nothing,"  said 
one  of  the  grenadiers.  Louis  took  the  man's 
hand,  and,  placing  it  over  his  heart,  said,  "Feel 
whether  I  fear!"  Twice,  it  is  said,  a  pike  was 
thrust  at  his  body,  but  parried  by  one  of  the 
national  grenadiers.  But  there  was  another 
member  of  that  doomed  race  who  could  meet 
martyrdom  with  a  heart  as  unpalpitating  as  Louis, 
and  who  had  active  courage  as  well  as  fortitude 
and  the  power  of  enduring.  At  the  deadliest 
]jart  of  the  hurly-burly  and  fury,  Madame  Eliza- 
beth attempted  to  run  to  her  brother.  The  irre- 
sistible mob, were  uttering  frightful  imprecations 
against  the  queen,  and  calling  for  her  head. 
"Ah! ''said  Elizabeth,  "let  them  believe  that  I 
am  the  queen,  so  that  she  may  have  time  to  es- 
cape !"  The  noble-minded  woman  could  not  reach 
the  king,  nor  could  the  queen  and  her  children 
escape  out  of  the  palace,  which  was  invaded  on 
every  side,  and  completely  surrounded  without. 
Tiiey,  too,  were  prudently  carried  into  the  em- 
brasure of  a  window  in  the  council-chamber, 
which  was  within  the  apartment  where  Louis 
was  standing  ;  and  there  they  stood,  behind  chairs 
and  tables — the  queen,  her  little  boy  and  girl, 
Madame  Elizabeth,  the  faithful  Princess  of  Lam- 
balle,  the  Princess  of  Tarente,  and  three  other 
ladies.  A  national  grenadier  had  the  forethought 
to  hand  the  queen  an  enormous  tricolor  cockade, 
and  this  she  stuck  in  her  caj).  Many  of  the 
sans-culottes  had  got  drunk  on  bad  wine,  wliicli 
had  been  copiously  distributed  to  them  by  San- 
terre  and  others.  One  of  them  in  this  condition 
ju-esented  to  the  king,  at  the  end  of  a  pike,  a  cap 
of  liberty  or  bonnet  rouge,  one  of  those  red 
worsted  night-caps  which  Brissot  had  learnedly 
i-ecommended  as  the  jjroper  head-gear  for  re- 
publicans :  Louis  calmly  took  it,  and  placed  it  on 
his  head  ;  and,  further  to  pacify  the  madmen,  he 
joined  in  the  cry  of  "  Long  live  liberty  ! "  "  Long 
live  the  nation  I"  By  this  time  the  heat  was 
suffocating.  The  king  complained  of  thirst:  a 
black  bottle  was  handed  to  him  from  the  mob, 
and  he  drank  out  of  it — to  the  health  of  the 
nation.  The  grenadiers  had  jjlaced  him  ou  a 
table,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  window,  and 
there  he  stood  for  full  four  hours  with  the  red 
cap  on  his  head.  A  young  man  mounted  another 
table  in  front  of  him,  and  kept  repeating  for  a 
long  time,  "I  demand,  in  the  name  of  the  100,000 
souls  who  suiTound  me,  the  recall  of  the  patriot 
ministers !  I  demand  the  sanction  of  the  decree 
against  the  ]iriests,  the  sanction  of  the  deci'ee  for 
the  camp  of  20,000  men !  I  demand  the  imme- 
diate execution  of  both  decrees,  or  you  sliall 
])erish ! "     The  only  answers  that  these  and  other 


terrible  and  indecent  threats  could  extort  from 
the  king  were  that  this  was  not  the  form  or  the 
manner  in  which  to  demand  his  assent — that  he 
would  never  depart  from  the  strict  line  of  the 
law  and  the  constitution.  The  assembly,  who 
had  adjourned  and  gone  to  their  dinners,  in  order 
not  to  be  called  upon  to  interrupt  the  moral 
lesson  of  the  mob,  did  not  re-assemble  until  past 
six  o'clock.  Then,  to  preserve  some  appearances, 
they  sent  a  deputation  to  the  joalace  to  request 
the  mob  to  withdraw,  and  to  tell  the  king  how 
soriy  they  were  for  all  that  had  happened.  About 
the  same  time  Mayor  Petion  found  his  way  to 
the  Tuileries,  to  allay  the  storm — to  conjure  the 
foul  fiend  which  he  more  than  any  other  man 
had  raised.  Approaching  the  king,  he  said,  with 
one  of  the  most  barefaced  lies  that  ever  came 
from  the  lips  of  Jacobin  or  Girondist,  "Sire,  I 
have  only  this  instant  learned  the  situation  in 
which  you  are  placed."  Louis  calmly  replied, 
"That  is  very  astonishing,  for  1  have  been  in 
this  situation  these  two  houi-s!"  And  there,  in 
spite  of  the  coming  of  Petion  and  the  deputation 
from  the  assembly,  he  was  destined  to  remain 
nearly  two  more  mortal  hours,  half-stifled  by  the 
heat  and  stench,  half-deafened  by  harangues  here 
and  harangues  there  (there  were  fifty  orators 
speaking  at  once  in  different  parts  of  those  state- 
rooms), and  by  shouts  and  clamours  inside  and 
outside,  that  never  ceased  for  a  single  second. 
In  the  end,  between  eight  and  nine  in  the  even- 
ing, it  being  considered  that  the  moral  lesson  was 
complete,  Santerre,  "the  king  of  the  faubourgs," 
got  all  his  patriots  out  of  the  palace.  Vergniaud 
and  the  republican  deputies,  who  had  come  over 
from  the  a.ssembly  in  deputation,  could  scai-cely 
have  desired  to  see  royalty  in  a  more  degi-aded 
state,  or  a  palace  more  perfectly  sans-culottized. 
The  sadness  of  the  scene,  and  perhaps  still  more 
the  tone  of  the  queen's  voice,  and  the  expression 
of  her  countenance,  drew  tears  even  from  the 
eyes  of  that  lost  Jacobin,  Merlin,  who  was  one 
of  the  deputies  whom  the  assembly  had  so  op- 
portunely and  appropriately  sent  to  the  king. 
Mai-ie  Antoinette  perceived  his  emotion,  and  said 
to  him,  "You  weep,  M.  Merlin,  at  seeing  the 
king  and  his  family  treated  thus  cruelly  by  a 
people  whom  he  has  always  wished  to  make 
happy."  "  It  is  true,  madame,"  replied  Merlin, 
"  I  weep  for  the  misfortunes  of  a  woman,  hand- 
some, endued  with  sensibility,  and  the  mother  of 
a  family ;  but,  do  not  mistake  me,  there  is  not 
one  of  my  tears  shed  for  the  king  orfor  the  queen ; 
I  hate  kings  and  queens — this  is  the  only  feeling 
they  inspire  in  me — this  is  my  religion."  Thus 
ended  that  doomsday  of  monarchy,  the  20th  of 
June,  in  the  Tuileries;  for  no  pen  has  attempted 
to  put  upon  record  the  scenes  which  passed  in 
that  palace  when  rabble  and  legislators  were  all 
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withdrawn,  and   the  royal  family  were  left  to 
themselves. 

Eio-ht   thousand   Parisians,   not  of   the  Sans- 
on lottic  order,  had  signed  a  petition  against  the 
federate  camp,  and  20,000  of  the  same  class  of 
citizens  now  signed  an  address  to  the  king.    Some 
other  addresses  came  up  fi'om  Eouen,  Havre, 
and  several  large  towns.    All  the  respectabilities 
of  the  national  guards  vowed— now  that  it  was 
far  too  late— that  they  would  stand  by  the  king, 
and  resist  the  pikemen,  who  were  threatening 
the  most  comjslete  and  most  sanguinary  anarchy. 
La  Fayette,  too,  brimful  of  confidence,  resolved 
to  go  to  the  capital,  and  there  bring  the  Jacobins 
and  pikemen  to  order,  and  set  all  tilings  straight. 
He  who  was,  in  very  truth,  "  by  dint  of  experi- 
ence improving  in  blunders,"  quitted  his  army, 
and  suddenly  appeared  in  Paris  on  the  28th  of 
June,  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning.     Old 
Luckner  had  told   him   that   the   sans-culottes 
would  surely  cut  off  his  head ;  and  several  per- 
sons on  his  road  had  enti'eated  him  to  give  up 
his  desperate  project.     His  ariival,  the  news  of 
which  was  heard  with  astonishment,  was  soon 
known  throughout  Paris.     He  went  to  the  bar 
of  the  assembly,  and  said  that  "  the  acts  of  vio- 
lence committed  on  the  20th  at  the  Tuileries  have 
excited  the  alarm  and  indignation  of  all  good 
citizens,  and  especially  of  the  army ! "     This  was 
doing  worse  than  nothing.    He  saw  the  king  and 
queen  at  the  Tuileries,  and  told  them  that  he 
was  going  to  save  them  and  the  monarchy  from 
destruction;  but  he  had  no  rational,  feasible  plan 
of  deliverance  to  proi^ose,  and  their  majesties 
would  not  and  could  not  trust  him.     It  was  said 
that  the  queen  declared  to  those  about  hei-,  that 
it  was  better  to  perish  than  to  trust  a  man  who 
had  done  them  so  much  harm.     After  passing  a 
night  or  two  at  Paris,  not  without  the  risk  of 
being  assassinated,  this  hero  of  two  worlds  fled 
rather  than  travelled  back  to  his  camp  on  the 
frontiers.     He  had  not  got  many  miles  on  his 
road  ere  he  was  burned  in  effigy  by  the  Parisians, 
with  horrible   imprecations ;   and  at  the   same 
time  Jacobin  emissaries,  travelling  nearly  as  fast 
as  himself,  were  wending  their  way  to  the  army 
to  preach  mutiny  and  murder  to  the   common 
soldiers.   That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  keep 
up  the  ferment,  Mayor  Petion  placarded  the  streets 
of  Paris  with  an  alarming  ])roeIamation,  com- 
mencing, "  Citizens,  the  storm  is  preparing :"   As 
it  was  a  Sabbath-day,  when  all  the  world  was 
idle  and  abroad,  this  placard  was  seen  by  every- 
body.    It  led  to  a  deal  of  scuffling  and  fighting 
with  sticks  in  the  streets  and  public  places ;  and 
several  individuals  who  belonged,  or  were  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  La   Fayette's   party,  were 
wounded  and  all  but  killed  in  the  Palais  Royal. 
It  was  not  long  after  this  that  certain  intelli- 


gence was  received  of  the  hostile  movements  of 
the  King  of  Prussia.      On  the  morning  of  the 
11th  of  July  the  assembly  voted  that  the  country 
was  in  danger.     This  decree   made  the  people 
more  suspicious  and  more  ferocious  than  ever ; 
and  the  dethronement  and  imprisonment  of  the 
king  were  now  loudly  called  for  on  all  sides.    La 
Fayette  had  made  a  fedei'ation  of  respectabilities; 
but  now  it  had  been  resolved  to  have  a  feast  of 
the  federation  of  the  pikemen,  and  the  20,000 
desperadoes  from  the  provinces.     On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  14th  of  July,  the  federates  assembled 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  with  the  most  des- 
perate of  the   sans-culottes ;   the  pikemen  and 
pikewomen  were  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  the 
national  guards,  whose  commanders  had  been  all 
changed;  the  gendarraei-ie  on  foot  and  horseback, 
and  all  the  troops  of  the  line  then  in  Paris,  drew 
up  on  the  boulevards ;  and  from  the  square  of 
the  Bastille  to  Porte  St.  Martin  nothing  was 
seen  but  troops  and  an  armed  multitude,  the 
rough  pikes  being  rather  more  numerous  than 
the  bayonets.  Some  of  La  Fayette's  respectability 
battalions  were  observed  to  be  sadly  thinned ; 
the  bankei'S,  the  stockbrokers,  the  merchants,  the 
lawyers,  the   men  of   property  or  gentlemanly 
habits,  had  refused  to  serve  under  the  sans-cul- 
otte  commandants  that  had  been  appointed.     A 
faubourg  oi'ator  delivered  an  harangue  upon  this 
text: — "All  the  kings  of  the  earth  are  conspir- 
ing against  us ;  therefore  let  us  swear  the  ruin 
of  all  kings."     The  members  of  the  assembly, 
the  municipal  authorities,  and  all  manner  of  con- 
stituted bodies  joined  the  armed  mob.     Nearly 
every  man  wore  on  his  hat  the  words,  "  Long  live 
Petion  ! "  or  "  Petion  or  death  ! "     The  virtuous 
mayor  was  the  real  hero  or  idol  of  this  feast,  as 
La  Fayette  had  been  of  the  federation  of  1790; 
but  already  his  glory  had  reached  the  culminat- 
ing point.    The  wretched  king,  who  had  not  been 
able  to  prevent  this  new  federation,  made  up  his 
wavering  mind  to  be  present  at  it,  with  some 
most  faint  hope  that,  by  showing  himself  in  the 
midst  of  the   people  and  these  much-dreaded 
federates  from  the  provinces,  and  by  protesting 
and  taking  fresh  oaths,  he  might  turn  the  cere- 
mony to  his  own  advantage,  disarm  the  popular 
animosity,  and  still  that  terrible  cry  for  deche- 
ance,  which  could  only  be  a  synonyme  for  death. 
The  queen,  who  showed  on  every  occasion  a  de- 
termination to  share  in  the  dangers  of  her  hus- 
band, insisted  upon  accompanying  him.     They 
took  the  little  dauphin  with  them  to  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  where  they  arrived  long  before  the  pro- 
cession, and  where  they  w^ei-e  kept  waiting,  with- 
out receiving  one  sign  of  respect  or  good-will, 
except  from  a  few  timid  hirelings  whom  Bertrand 
de  Moleville  had  paid  to  cry  "Vive  la  reine!" 
when  the  queen  should  hold  up  the  dauphin  in 
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lier  arms  to  sliow  him  to  the  people.  The  Champ 
(le  Mars  was  sun'Oiuided  with  eighty  or  more 
l)ieces  of  artilleiy ;  and  every  inscription,  emblem, 
or  device  looked  like  a  threat  and  a  malediction 
to  royalty.  At  last — at  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening — the  multitudinous  procession,  loosely 
estimated  at  from  400,000  to  500,000  men,  women, 
and  children,  began  to  ai'rive,  deafening  the  royal 
ear  with  sliouting  "  Long  life  to  Petion  !"  "  Petion 
or  death ! "  and  revolting  the  strong  religious 
feelings  of  the  king  by  filling  the  air  with  church 
incense,  burned  before  the  only  god  of  the  French, 
the  plaster-of- Paris  image  of  Liberty.  When  the 
federates  and  the  pikemen,  the  national  guards, 
and  the  troops  of  the  line,  had  volleyed  their 
oaths,  as  if  they  had  been  firing  shot  at  the  ene- 


my, the  king  proceeded  on  foot,  from  a  tent  which 
had  been  pitched  for  him  and  his  family,  to  the 
deal  altar  of  the  country,  to  swear  again  to  that 
constitution  which  was  falling  all  to  pieces,  and 
which  was  so  soon  to  bury  him  and  his  under  its 
ruins.  The  pi'esident  of  the  assembly  and  a  host 
of  other  functionaries  committed,  knowingly  and 
wilfully,  the  same  act  of  jierjury,  in  the  midst  of 
cannonading,  shouting,  and  Cki  ira  singing.  Louis 
then  descended,  and  traversed  again  the  confused 
mass  of  the  people,  which  rolled  and  roared  like 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  a  storm.  These  people  never 
saw  him  again  until  they  saw  him,  firm  and  com- 
posed even  as  he  now  was,  upon  the  guillotine 
scafi"old  in  the  Place  Louis  XV., re-named  "Place 
de  la  Revolution." 
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royalty,  kc.—k  new  government  hastily  formed— Its  chief  ministers— The  king  and  royal  family  imprisoned 
ill  the  Temple— The  arrest  of  La  Fayette  determined— He  escapes  into  the  Austrian  dominions— His  capture 
and  imprisonment  by  the  Austrian  government— Disorganized  state  of  his  army  at  his  flight— Slow  advance 
of  the  Prussians  upon  France— They  capture  Longwi— Measures  of  resistance  decreel  by  tlie  assembly— 
Danton's  plans  for  the  national  defence- He  recommends  a  rule  of  terror  and  the  destruction  of  the  royalists 
—The  Girondists  offer  no  opposition- Danton  commences  tht  reign  of  terror— The  royalists  cooped  up  in  the 
prisons— Preparations  for  their  wholesale  butchery— Proceeilings  and  decrees  iT  the  national  ai>sembly— Their 
apathy  about  the  coming  fate  of  the  royalists— The  i.risons  forced  and  their  royalist  inmates  murdered— 
Continued  indifference  of  the  assembly— Roland's  justification  of  the  jirison  massacres— .Vccount  of  the 
Princess  de  Lamballe— Her  horrible  murder  by  the  mob— Republican  massacres  throughout  France— Various 
statements  of  the  numbers  who  perished. 


V  the  reception  of  two  terrible  and 
most  ill-timed  manifestoes  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Prussian  army  of 
invasion — the  .arrival  of  more  re- 
publican federates  from  the  souUi — 
the  re-modelling  the  Paris  municipality — and 
the  fury  of  the  clubs,  excited  by  Robespierre, 
Marat,  Danton,  Camille  Desmoulins,  and  men 
of  that  stamp — a  more  sanguinary  mvasion  of  the 
Tuileries  was  soon  occasioned.  The  king  had 
been  permitted  to  collect,  for  the  defence  of  the 
])alace,  the  Swiss  guard  and  some  of  the  can- 
noneers of  the  national  guard.  On  the  night  of 
fhe  9Lh  of  August  the  tocsin  was  sounded  in  the 
faubourg  and  throughout  Paris,  and  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th  the  mob  and  the  federates 
began  to  assemble  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel, 
where  tliev  massacred  four  individuals,  because 
they  were  dressed  like  gentlemen,  and  wore  small 


swords  at  their  sides.  For  some  time  there  was 
hesitation  and  fear  of  red-coated  Swiss  araone 
the  sans-culottes  of  the  faubourgs.  That  burly 
brewer  Santerre,  who  had  a  very  loud  voice  and 
very  little  courage,  proposed  that  the  business 
should  be  put  oflF  for  a  day  or  two.  But  Wester- 
mann,  the  hero  of  this  10th  of  August,  caught 
the  brewer  by  the  throat,  and  told  him  that  he 
must  march  or  die.  At  about  six  o'clock  the 
lieavy  firing  of  cannon  told  the  court  that  their 
merciless  foe  was  coming.  "  Sire,"  said  the  queen, 
"this  is  the  time  to  show  yourself,  or  never." 
Louis  put  on  his  hat,  and  descended  to  the  gar- 
dens to  address  his  troops.  Some  gi-enadiei-s  of 
the  national  guard  belonging  to  a  respectable 
section  put  their  ca]>s  on  their  bnyonets  and  cried 
for  the  last  time  "Vive  le  roil"  But  the  rest 
looked  with  mixed  anger  and  contempt  at  tlie 
king,  and,  irritated  at  the  cry  of  the  gi-enadiers, 
and  encouraged  by  the  arrival  of  some  of  the 
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cannoneers,  who  came  to  jioint  tlieii*  guns,  not 
against  the  people,  but  against  the  pahice,  they 
shouted  "Vive  la  nation!"  "Vive  la  libei'te!" 
"A  bas  le  veto !"  "A  has  le  traitre !"  "  Vive  Pe- 
tion!"  and  presently  mingled  with  such  cries 
hooting  and  cursing.  Eoederer,  one  of  the  highest 
municipal  authorities,  who  appears  to  have  been 
employed  to  frighten  the  royal  family  into  taking 
refuge  among  the  legislators,  now  told  the  king 
and  queen  that  they  must  flee  to  the  assembly. 
While  Eoederer  was  speaking,  another  municipal 
officer  arrived,  and  said  that  the  people  demanded 
only  the  dethronement  of  the  king.  "  But,"  said 
the  queen,  "after  this  dethronement,  what  will 
happen?'"  The  municipal  w^as  silent.  "Sire," 
cried  Eoederer,  "your  majesty  has  not  five  min- 
utes to  lose !  there  is  no  safety  for  you  except  in 
the  assembly."  "But,  sir,"  said  the  queen,  "we 
have  troops  yet —  .  .  ."  "  Madame,"  replied 
Eoederer,  interrupting  her,  "  all  Paris  is  march- 
ing!— tout  Paris  mar che!^  And  then  addi'essing 
the  king  with  greater  earnestness  than  before, 
the  procui'eui'-genei-al  added,  "  Sire,  time  presses; 
it  is  no  longer  a  prayer  that  we  make  to  you,  it 
is  no  longer  an  advice  that  we  take  the  liberty  to 
give  you  ;  we  have  but  one  thing  to  do  in  this 
moment,  and  that  is,  to  demand  permission  to 
drag  you  to  the  assembly  !"  At  these  words  poor 
Louis,  who  had  been  seated  near  a  table  with  his 
hands  on  his  knees,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  raised  his  head,  looked  fixedly  at  Eoe- 
derer for  some  seconds,  then  turning  towards  the 
queen  he  said,  " Marchons — let  us  march,"  and 
then  rose.  His  affectionate  sister  said  to  the 
proeureur-general,  "  Monsieur  Eoederer,  you  an- 
swer for  the  life  of  the  king  1  '*  "  Yes,  madame, 
with  my  own  life,"  replied  Eoederer,  who  then 
opened  the  death-march.  At  the  foot  of  the 
great  staircase  Louis  halted,  and  said  to  Eoederer, 
"  But  what  is  to  become  of  all  those  persons  left 
up  stairs? "  meaning  the  members  of  the  dimi- 
nished court,  his  faithful  servants,  and  the  devoted 
men  who  had  run  to  the  palace  in  the  course  of 
the  preceding  night  to  share  in  his  danger.  It  was 
never  in  the  heart  of  Louis  to  be  indifferent,  as 
monarchs  so  often  are,  to  the  fate  of  his  friends 
and  servants  ;  nor  could  any  extremity  of  danger 
or  distress  drive  them  from  his  mind.  Eoederer 
replied,  that,  as  all  the  gentlemen  appeared  to 
be  in  plain  clothes,  they  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  leave  their  swords  and  come  out — that  harm 
could  scarcely  hapjien  to  them.  The  king  con- 
tinued his  march.  As  they  passed  along  the 
terraces  of  the  Tuileries  gardens,  they  had  to 
walk  over  leaves  which  had  fallen  abundantly 
from  the  trees  in  the  course  of  the  night,  although 
it  was  only  the  10th  of  August.  "  Here  is  a  great 
fall  of  leaves,"  said  Louis ;  "  they  fall  early  this 
year ! "    Some  days  before  this,  Manuel  had  writ- 


ten in  a  newspaper  that  the  king  would  only  last 
till  the  fall  of  the  leaves.  The  little  dauphin 
playfully  kicked  the  leaves  about,  all  ignorant  of 
the  prophecy  and  its  actual  fulfilment.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  department  ran  beforehand  to  the  as- 
sembly to  announce  that  the  king  was  coming.  A 
deputation  came  forth  from  the  assembly  to  meet 
the  king.  "  Sire,"  said  the  president,  "  the  assem- 
bly, eager  to  concur  in  securing  your  safety,  offers 
you  and  your  family  an  asylum  in  its  own  bosom.' ' 
With  the  departure  of  the  king  all  motive  for 
resistance  seemed  to  cease  at  the  palace,  where 
the  means  of  defence  were  diminished  by  the 
departure  of  the  grenadiers  and  others  who  had 
helped  to  escort  the  king.  The  gens  d'armes, 
who  had  .so  implicitly  obeyed  Procureur  Manuel, 
quitted  all  their  jjosts,  and  joined  the  people  witli 
cries  of  "  Vive  la  nation  !  "  the  national  guards 
that  remained  in  the  great  courtyard  and  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuilei-ies  were  now  all  of  one  mind, 
for  those  who  were  well  disposed  to  the  king  saw 
now  no  chance  of  saving  their  lives  except  by  de- 
claring for  the  insurgents ;  but  the  brave  Swiss 
— 500  or  600  men,  for  some  of  this  corps  too  had 
gone  to  give  escort  to  the  roj-al  family — remained 
at  their  posts  within  the  palace,  nothing  daunted 
by  the  tens  of  thousands  that  wei-e  gathering 
around  them  ;  and  there  they  determined  to  re- 
main until  their  orders  to  that  effect  should  be 
revoked  by  those  who  had  given  them.  On  the 
other  side,  the  Marseillese  and  the  Breton  fede- 
rates, who  had  come  to  fight,  and  who  could  not 
brook  the  idea  of  being  disappointed  of  the  plea- 
sure of  storming  the  ch§.teau,  were  resolutely 
bent  upon  entering  the  palace  ;  and  the  party,  or 
rather  the  parties,  whose  impulses  they  obeyed, 
wished  for  some  grand  scene  there  that  might 
terrify  all  non -republican  members,  and  drive 
the  assembly  to  a  rapid  solution  of  the  decheance 
problem.  To  scare  the  Swiss,  who,  with  their 
muskets  on  their  shoulders,  were  looking  out  at 
the  windows  and  doors  of  the  palace,  the  mob 
paraded  along  the  Feuillant  terrace  with  four 
bleeding  heads  .stuck  upon  pikes.  Finding  that 
this  had  no  effect,  some  of  the  insurgents  parleyed 
with  the  Swiss,  wdio,  in  sign  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship, threw  cartridges  out  of  the  windows,  but 
intimated  at  the  same  time  that  they  must  do 
their  duty.  Westermann,  who  had  removed  the 
indecision  of  Browser  Santerre  in  so  energetic  a 
manner,  could,  as  a  native  of  Alsace  (which  was 
still  more  than  half  German),  speak  a  bad  Ger- 
man dialect  with  facility;  and,  as  he  fancied  the 
Swiss  miofht  not  w^ell  have  understood  those  who 


'  Rnederer,  C/ironique  de  Cinquantc  Jo'urs;  "  Proceedings  of  the 
Assembly,"  as  given  in //!><.  Parlement;  Petion's  "Account,"  ibid. ; 
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liad  parleyed  with  them  in  Freuch,  he  spoke  to 
them  in  his  Alsatian  German.  Still  the  brave, 
stern  men  from  the  mighty  Alps  and  the  high 
Swiss  valleys,  remained  firm  as  their  native  rocks, 


Swiss  Guards.— From  prints  by  Bertaux  and  Wille. 


the  only  men  or  things  that  were  firm  on  that 
day.  Not  only  was  the  Place  du  Carrousel  now 
crowded,  but  the  quays  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  every  spot  of  ground  near  the 
palace,  were  covered  with  armed  multitudes,  who, 
for  the  most  part,  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  the  king  and  his  family  were  no  longer 
there,  and  who  consequently  urged  on  the  attack 
with  a  blind  fury.  Some  voices  nearer  at  hand 
roared  out,  "  Only  give  up  the  chateau  to  us,  and 
we  are  friends !  "  But  the  Swiss  made  no  answer. 
The  next  message  or  summons  on  the  part  of  the 
patriots  was  spoken  by  three  loud  cannons  that 
fired  over  or  into  the  roof  of  the  Tuileries.  Such 
of  the  nobles  and  gentlemen  in  Idack,  and  such 
of  the  servants  of  the  royal  household  as  had  not 
escaped  before,  now  fled  from  the  doomed  place 
in  the  best  manner  they  could.  Many  of  them, 
liowever,  were  slain  either  by  cannon  balls  within 
the  palace,  or  by  the  pikes  of  the  patriots  outside 
of  it.  The  Swiss  returned  the  fire  of  the  three 
great  guns ;  and  the  insurgents  then  plied  all 
their  cannon  and  all  their  musketry  firing  on  the 
palace  from  different  sides  and  angles,  and  aim- 
ing chiefly  at  the  doorways  and  windows.  But 
presently  the  Swiss  made  a  bold  sortie  from  the 
palace,  drove  the  insurgents  back  from  a  barri- 
cade which  they  had  almost  mastered,  and  out 
of  the  great  courtyard,  seized  one  of  the  pieces 
of  artillery  which  had  been  placed  there,  turned 
it  against  the  retreating  Marseillese,  gave  many 
of  tliem  a  lasting  quietus,  and  in  brief  space  of 


time  entirely  cleared  the  Place  du  Carrousel. 
Many  of  the  fleeing  rabble  never  stopped  until 
they  reached  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and 
never  re-appeared  on  the  scene  of  action  imtil 
the  only  work  to  be  done  was 
to  butcher  helpless  prisoners. 
Westermann,  who  had  risked 
life  and  limb  like  a  soldier, 
rallied  the  Breton  federates, 
and  the  Demoiselle  Theroigne, 
a  lady  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
who  had  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  every  revolutionary  de- 
monstration since  the  march 
to  Versailles,  ran  from  rank 
to  rank,  crying  "Vengeance! 
vengeance!  victory  or  death!" 
Even  some  of  the  runaway 
])ikemen  rallied  ;  and  some  of 
the  national  guardsmen  who 
had  remained  within  the  iron 
railing  of  the  Tuileries,  infu- 
riated at  seeing  Frenchmen 
flee  before  the  S»iss,  and  the 
blood  of  their  countrymen 
shed  by  foreigners,  fired  upon 
the  Swiss  on  flank  and  rear. 
The  very  battalions  of  Filles  St.  Thomas  and 
Petits-POres  joined  in  this  fusilade.  The  mass 
of  the  artillery  of  the  besiegers  was  gradually 
collected  on  one  good  j^oint ;  more  gims,  seized 
by  the  mob  at  the  arsenal  and  in  other  places, 
were  dragged  forward ;  some  barricades  were 
raised,  and  a  close  concentrated  fire  was  openeil 
upon  the  Swiss  and  the  chilteau.  But  still  the 
Swiss  kept  up  their  fire  by  volley  and  platoon, 
aufl,  by  dint  of  musketry  and  their  single  cannon, 
they  captured  three  other  pieces  of  artillery — 
but  unfortunately  without  tlieir  linstocks.  At 
this  moment  many  lookers-on  were  very  doubt- 
ful whether  a  complete  victory  would  not  remain 
to  the  Swiss.  Napoleon  Bonaparte — then  a  very 
young  and  a  very  poor  oflficer  of  artillery,  who 
was  among  the  spectators,  and  who  afterwards 
pretended  that  lie  was  indiflerent  or  merely  led 
to  the  spot  by  curiosity,  although  in  fact  he  was 
then  profe.ssedly  an  out-and-out  Jacobin  of  the 
school  of  Robespierre — thought  that  the  Swiss 
must  lieat  if  they  had  only  a  skilful  commander. 
But  the  Swiss,  unable  to  use  the  three  guns  they 
had  just  captured,  and  assailed  by  the  national 
guards  as  well  as  by  the  enemy  in  front,  were 
soon  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the  ])alace. 
They  had  left,  however,  on  the  Place  du  Carrousel 
from  1000  to  1200  Frenchmen  killed  and  wounded 
— so  dreadful  had  been  their  fire,  and  so  close  and 
thick  the  masses  against  which  it  had  been  di- 
rected— and  their  case  was  by  no  means  des])erate 
when  M.  d'Hervillv  arrived  fmm  the  assemblv 
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with  the  king's  order  to  them  to  cease  firing. 
The  Swiss,  relieved  from  that  duty  for  which 
alone  they  had  been  hazarding  their  lives  against 
such  fearful  odds,  would  gladly  have  piled  their 
arms  ;  but  the  insurgents,  who  obeyed  no  orders, 
or  at  least  none  that  came  from  the  king  or  from 
any  other  constituted  authority,  kept  firing  on 
more  vigorously  than  ever.  Some  few  of  the 
Swiss  did,  however,  quit  their  posts  to  follow  M. 
d'Hervilly  to  the  assembly,  where  he  promised 
them  life  and  security;  but  the  rest  remained  in 
the  palace — and  many  of  them,  it  is  said,  never 
kneAv,  or  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  any- 
thing about  the  king's  order.  Cannon-balls  and 
bullets  were  flying  about  too  thickly  to  allow 
d'Hervilly  to  make  any  long  stay.  He  was 
scarcely  gone  ere  Westermann  led  the  Marseillese 
and  Bretons  to  another  assault  in  front  of  the 
palace,  while  another  body  of  insurgents  attacked 
it  with  artillery  on  the  side  of  the  Louvre.  Long 
and  bloody  was  the  contest,  and  many  a  Mar- 
seillese and  Bi-eton  fell  dead  on  the  terrace  and 
on  the  marble  steps  before  Westermaun  forced 
an  entrance  by  the  great  door;  and  then  the  Swiss 
obstinately  defended  every  step  of  the  broad  stair- 
case. But,  as  soon  as  the  Marseillese  and  Bre- 
tons got  footing  in  the  interior  of  the  palace,  they 
were  followed  by  thousands  of  national  guards- 
men of  the  sans-cullotic  districts,  and  by  thou- 
sands of  jaikemen  from  the  faubourgs,  by  a  living 
mass  which  might  have  seemed  sufficient  to  make 
the  old  oak  beams  and  rafters  of  the  Tuileries 
crack  and  break,  and  so  bury  together  in  one 
hideous  ruin  Swiss  and  French,  the  assailants 
and  the  assailed.  The  republicans  even  dragged 
up  heavy  guns  to  burst  open  the  inner  doors  with 
grajieshot.  At  last  the  Swiss,  who  were  for  the 
most  part  wounded  and  covered  with  blood,  threw 
down  their  arms  and  cried  for  mercy.  Never 
was  such  a  cry  more  vainly  raised ;  the  French 
fell  upon  them,  and  commenced  one  of  the  most 
atrocious  of  massacres — a  butchery  in  which  mere 
children  and  women,  armed  with  pikes  and  knives, 
took  part.  One  division  of  the  victims,  from  200 
to  300  strong,  formed  into  a  column,  rushed  out 
of  the  palace,  and  endeavoured  to  cut  their  way 
to  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  thence  on  to  Cour- 
bevoie,  where  were  hundreds  of  their  brave  coun- 
trymen and  brothers  in  arms,  in  barracks  and 
doing  nothing,  but  who,  had  they  been  kept  in 
Paris,  might  have  given  a  very  diff'erent  turn  to 
the  fortune  of  the  day.  They  kept  together  and 
in  perfect  order  for  some  time,  defending  them- 
selves with  their  bayonets,  for  they  had  consumed 
all  their  cartridges  before  they  quitted  the  pa- 
lace ;  but,  attacked  from  every  side,  fired  upon 
by  artillery  and  musketry,  and  seeing  every 
avenue  blocked  up,  they  hesitated,  halted,  con- 
sulted, and  then  broke  and  fled  in  small  parties, 


and  in  every  direction,  crying,  "  Quarter !  quar- 
ter !  mercy !  "  Nearly  every  man  of  them  was 
massacred  by  the  ferocious  mob,  who  mutilated 
their  bodies,  and  stuck  their  heads  upon  pikes. 
Out  of  700  or  800  brave  fellows  who  had  mus- 
tered in  the  palace  on  the  preceding  evening,  not 
more  than  150,  or  at  most  180,  outlived  this 
bloody  day;  and  many  of  these  afterwards  died 
of  their  wounds  or  of  grief.  But  few  were  killed 
in  battle ;  they  were  butchered  when  they  were 
prisonei"s  or  i;tterly  helpless.  So  madly  savage 
were  the  Parisian  mobs,  or  patriots  and  patriot- 
esses,  that  they  murdered  all  the  door-porters 
they  could  reach,  as  some  of  those  men  Avere 
Swiss,  and  as  they  were  all  called  Swiss — the 
word  Suisse  having  become,  in  Parisian  French 
at  least,  a  synonyme  for  "  door-porter."  As  a 
large  party  of  them — fifty,  or,  according  to  other 
accounts,  eighty — were  on  their  way  to  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  under  escort  of  a  detachment  of  national 
guards  to  whom  they  had  surrendered — a  fero- 
cious multitude  in  the  Place  de  Greve  burst 
through  the  ranks  of  the  national  guards,  and 
mvirdered  the  helpless  prisoners  in  cold  blood  to 
the  last  man,  the  guardsmen  looking  on,  and,  it 
is  said,  making  not  the  slightest  effort  to  save 
men  whose  lives  ought  to  have  been  sacred  iu 
their  eyes. 

The  massacres  were  not  all  over  till  late  in  the 
evening ;  but  as  early  as  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  triumphant  shouts  of  the  people  in- 
formed the  republican  deputies  sitting  iu  the  as- 
sembly, Jacobins  and  Girondists,  who  had  set 
them  to  this  work,,  that  they  had  conquered, 
and  that  the  Tuileries  was  in  their  possession. 
Until  the  moment  when  this  certain  iatelligence 
was  received,  these  reformers  and  reconstructors 
of  nations,  though  they  had  the  king  and  his 
family  in  their  hands,  were  quivering  with  agita- 
tion and  alarm.  The  cannon  which  was  fired 
close  by — for  their  hall  was  not  many  hundred 
yards  fi'om  the  palace — shook  the  walls  of  their 
Areopagus,  and  their  windows  were  nearly  all 
broken  by  the  concussion  of  the  atmosphere  and 
by  random  musket-shots.  Some  of  the  illustrious 
deputies  rose  and  went  to  the  door ;  but  to  go 
out  where  balls  were  flying  like  hail  was  more 
dangerous  than  to  remain  in ;  and  so  they  returned 
to  their  seats  or  vaulted  into  the  speaking-place 
to  talk  about  the  glory  of  dying  for  the  country, 
and  the  imperative  duty  of  all  representatives  of 
the  people  to  remain  at  their  posts  in  the  hour 
of  danger.  As  the  guns  boomed  and  the  house 
shook,  they  talked  the  louder  to  keep  up  what 
heart  was  left  in  them.  A  portion  of  the  armed 
mob  rushed  in  at  the  door  of  the  hall ;  but  it  was 
not  the  mob  that  these  orators  feared,  and  so  they 
greeted  the  in-comers  with  shouts  of  "Vive  la 
nation  !"   The  next  thing  they  did  was  to  decree 
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aa  address  calling  upon  the  people  to  respect,  not 
the  palace  they  were  attacking,  but  "the  rights 
of  man,  liberty,  and  equality,"  and  to  order  that 
this  brief  address  should  instantly  be  printed  and 
placarded.  As  soon  as  this  was  deci'eed  they  had 
recourse  to  some  more  swearing,  which  they  al- 
ways employed  like  a  dram :  they  all  rose  on 
their  feet,  stretched  out  their  right  hands,  and  to 
the  loud  accomjmniment  of  the  galleries,  they 
swore  that  they  would  perish  if  necessary,  for 
the  defence  of  liberty  and  equality.  Then  a  de- 
putation from  one  of  the  sections,  composed  of 
daring  men  who  had  ventured  to  come  to  the 
house  througli  the  terrible  storm  that  was  raging, 
appeared  at  the  bar  to  say  that  their  section  fully 
concurred  in  the  petition  for  decheance  which 
Mayor  Petioii  had  pre.sented,  to  declare  that  they 
too  had  sworn  to  die  for  liberty  and  equality,  that 
they  were  all  tired  of  the  crimes  of  the  court,  and 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  kings  for  ever.  The  king 
and  his  family  were  present,  though  stowed  away 
in  the  reporters'  box.  After  some  more  harangues 
from  deputies  of  the  mob,  and  some  very  long 
ones  from  deputies  of  the  assembly.  President 
Vergniaud,  with  the  ordinary  Gironde  cant,  spoke 
of  his  own  tender  feelings,  and  of  the  deep  grief 
the  assembly  must  necessarily  feel  in  being  ob- 
liged to  liave  recourse  to  rigorous  measures;  but 
he  ended  with  saying  that  these  measures  must 
be  adopted  iustantly,  or  farewell  liberty!  fare- 
well equality !  farewell  the  existence  of  France 
as  an  independent  nation !  Ilis  propositions  were 
twelve,  but  the  essential  ones  were  these: — 1. 
That  the  French  people  were  invited  to  form  a 
national  convention,  to  take  place  of  the  existing 
assembly.  2.  The  king  was  jjrovisorily  suspended 
from  his  functions,  until  the  national  convention 
should  jironounce  upon  the  measures  proper  to 
secure  the  sovereignty  of  tiie  people  and  tlie  tran- 
quil reign  of  liberty  and  equality. 

The  uncrowned  king,  panting  in  the  close  hot 
box  of  the  short-hand  writers,  had  scarcely  heard 
the  assembly  vote  this  decree,  ere  Guadet  pre- 
sented the  plan  for  constructing  a  new  popular 
ministry — a  i^lain  and  simple  rule,  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly  were  themselves  to  elect  all 
the  ministers  for  the  present.  And  as  soon  as 
this  was  agreed  to,  Guadet  said  that  the  same 
rule  Avould  do  very  well  for  choosing  a  governor 
for  the  king's  son.  Two  things  appear  prettv 
certain :  the  Girondists  must  have  had  these  de- 
crees, and  projects  of  decrees,  and  orations  ready 
written  in  their  pockets,  and  the  cote  droit,  who 
had  shown  so  much  energy  and  boldness  during 
the  two  or  three  jjreceding  days,  must  either  have 
kept  away  from  the  assembly  for  fear  of  being 
massacred,  or  they  must  all  have  lifted  hands 
and  taken  oaths  with  the  republicans  in  dread  of 
tlie  armed  j)atriot3,  who  crowded  both  the  gal- 


leries and  the  body  of  the  house.  Hitherto  there 
had  been  no  division,  everything  being  carried 
by  acclamation ;  uor  can  we  find  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  whole  day,  or  in  the  course  of  seve- 
ral following  days,  there  was  a  single  deputy  that 
ventured  to  offer  one  word  of  opposition,  or  re- 
monstrance, or  protest.  And  the  Jacobins,  who 
wei'e  determined  not  to  leave  all  the  honours  of 
the  day  to  the  Giroudins,  now  pi-oceeded  rapidly 
to  propose  and  carry  decrees  which  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  fatal  to  the  Gironde,  who  had 
little  or  no  hold  on  the  popular  masses.  Jean 
Debrie  ])roposed  that  the  assembly,  having  just 
sworn  so  solemnly  to  maintain  and  carry  out  the 
princijjles  of  liberty  and  equality,  ought  forth- 
with to  admit  the  natural  right  of  universal  suf- 
frage, and  ought  to  decree  thart,  for  the  approach- 
ing convention,  every  citizen  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  and  living  by  the  produce  of  his  labour, 
should  have  a  vote ;  and  this,  too,  was  adopted 
unanimously.  Choudieu  demanded,  as  measures 
very  essential  to  the  general  safety,  that  a  camp 
should  be  formed  under  the  walls  of  Paris,  to  be 
comjiosed  of  the  people  of  Paris,  and  of  all  other 
jtatriots  that  chose  to  repair  to  it;  that  the  Pari- 
sian cannoneers  who  had  been  so  active  in  this 
day,  should  be  allowed  to  jilace  their  artillery 
battery  on  the  heights  of  Montmartre,  which 
commantled  the  capital ;  and  that  from  this  mo- 
ment the  assembly  should  remain  in  permanent 
session.  As  soon  as  all  this  had  been  decreed 
unanimously,  Lacroix,  another  most  thorough- 
paced Jacobin,  demanded  that  the  assembly 
should  instantly  appoint  a  committee,  or  com- 
missionei"s,  to  go  to  the  army  on  the  frontiers  to 
announce  the  changes  whicli  had  taken  jilace, 
and  to  keep  the  soldiers  in  the  riglit  path. 

When  this  and  more  was  done,  Isnard  called 
the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  new  cabinet 
that  it  was  to  form.  '"And,"  said  this  Girondist, 
"since  the  assembly  declared  that  Roland,  Cla- 
viere,  and  Serva7i  carried  with  them  the  regret 
of  the  nation,  we  owe  it  to  the  public  opinion  to 
reinstate  those  three  virtuous  ministers  immedi- 
ately by  an  unanimous  vote!"  The  house  voted 
as  he  proposed,  and  thus,  through  the  bloody 
paths  of  insurrection  and  anarchy,  the  husband 
of  Madame  Roland  found  his  way  back  to  the 
cabinet.  The  assembly  then  jtroceeded  to  elect 
the  three  other  ministei-s  by  simple  vote.  Dan- 
ton,  who  had  gone  into  the  Tuileries  when  all 
the  fighting  was  over,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his 
hand,  was  ajjpointed  minister  of  justice  by  an 
overwhelming  majority;  Monge,  the  mathemati- 
cian, was  named  mini.ster  of  marine,  and  Lebrun 
minister  for  foi'eign  affaii"s.  At  half-past  three 
in  the  morning  the  assembly  suspended  their 
labours  for  a  few  hours.  The  king  and  his  family 
were  conducted  to  four  small  rooms  on  the  upper 
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floor  which  had  been  destined  to  the  vise  of  Camus 
the  archivist.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  they 
were  all  conveyed  from  the  assembly  to  the  dis- 
mal prison  of  the  Temple,  situated  in  the  filthiest 
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])art  of  Paris.  "And  thus,"  saj's  Dulaure,  who 
is  an  historian  worthy  of  his  subject,  "thus  the 
antique  monarchy  of  the  Franks,  the  dynasty  of 
the  Capets,  established  by  force  in  barbarous 
times,  was  annihilated  by  force  in  civilized 
times  !  " 

The  vapouring  confidence,  the  pride  of  La 
Fayette  had  a  terrible  fall.  He  was  compelled 
to  run  from  the  monster  whom  he  had  unchained. 
The  assembly  sent  three  members  of  their  house 
to  arrest  him  in  his  camp,  and  then  ordered  Du- 
mouriez,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  division  of  the  army  on  the  frontiers, 
to  march  against  him  as  a  rebel  to  the  people. 
When  he  appealed  to  the  soldiers  in  his  camp, 
they  told  him  that  they  were  all  sans-culottes, 
and  thi-eatened  to  lay  hands  on  him;  and,  on  the 
19th  of  August — only  nine  days  after  the  bloody 
affair  of  the  Tuileries — the  hero  of  two  worlds 
found  himself  under  the  humiliating  necessity  of 
fleeing  from  the  fury  of  his  own  troops  into  the 
territories  of  the  Austrian  emperor.  His  kind 
words  and  deeds  towards  our  country  during  the 
American  war  are  pretty  generally  known,  but 
not  so  is  the  fact — though  derivable  from  his  own 
writings — that,  during  his  brief  revolutionary 
greatness  in  France,  he  had  proposed  a  scheme 
for  lighting  up  the  flames  of  reliellion  and  civil 
war  in  Ireland  ; — and  this  too  at  a  time  when  we 
were  at  peace  with  France,  and  more  than  two 
years  before  our  friendly  intercourse  was  threat- 
ened with  interruption !  Yet,  despairing  of 
making  a  new  insurrection  in  Holland  (another 
of  his  darling  projects),  and  even  of  being  safe  in 
Vol.  IV. 
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that  country,  and  confessing  (as  he  does  repeat- 
edly) that  he  was  fully  convinced  that  England 
was  the  only  country  in  Europe  in  which  he 
could  be  secure  from  arrest  and  captivity,  he  re- 
solved to  honour  us  with  a 
visit,  and  claim  the  protection 
of  our  laws  and  the  benefits 
of  our  hospitality.  Perhaps 
it  would  not  have  been  easy 
for  the  most  ingenious  of  men 
to  traverse  the  Low  Countries 
at  such  a  moment;  but  La 
Faj'ette  chose  his  course  so 
badly  that  he  went  but  a 
very  few  miles  ere  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  an  Austrian  de- 
tachment, and  was  taken  pri- 
soner together  with  the  few 
companions  of  his  flight.  He 
remained  in  captivity  until 
the  peace  of  Campo  Formio 
in  1797,  when  he  owed  his 
liberation  from  the  dreary  for- 
tress of  Olmiitz  to  Napoleon. 
He  filled  the  wide  world  witli 
his  loud  complaints  of  Austrian  injustice  and 
cruelty;  but  if  he  had  been  caught  on  his  flight  by 
his  own  countrymen,  either  he  would  have  been 
torn  to  pieces,  or  he  would  have  perished  under 
the  guillotine.  As  it  was,  the  assembly  outlawed 
him,  and  the  commune  had  his  effigies  destroyed 
by  the  common  hangman.  La  Fayette,  in  quit- 
ting France,  had  boasted  that  he  had  put  his 
lines  in  excellent  order  for  repelling  the  foreign 
invaders.  Dumouriez  says  that  he  found  all  the 
dispositions  La  Faj^ette  had  made  as  bad  as  they 
could  well  be :  the  army  was  divided  into  two 
bodies;  the  advanced  guard,  consisting  only  of 
6000  men,  occupied  an  extensive  camp  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  which  it  would  have 
required  40,000  men  to  defend ;  the  main  body, 
consisting  of  17,000  men,  was  posted  three  leagues 
in  the  rear,  in  a  bad  camp  on  the  heights  that 
overlook  Sedan.  He  says  that  the  consternation 
was  general;  that  the  soldiei'S  considered  all  their 
officers  as  traitors;  that  no  one  took  upon  him  to 
issue  orders,  and  that,  assuredly,  if  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  any  time  between  the  22d  and  28th 
of  August,  had  but  pushed  forward  10,000  men 
towards  Sedan,  La  Fayette's  army  would  either 
have  dispersed  itself  among  the  fortified  places, 
or  have  fled  as  far  as  Paris.  But  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  was  moving  in  a  different  direction, 
and  by  marches  that  were  not  forced  marches. 
Slow,  however,  as  was  their  progress,  the  Prus- 
sians sat  down  before  Longwi  on  the  23d  of  Au- 
gust. This  town,  on  the  Moselle  and  the  north- 
eastern frontiei'  of  France,  was  small  and  ]ioor, 
but  it  had  a  fortress  on  a  rock,  which  had  been 
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constructed  by  the  great  Vaubau.  After  sum- 
moning the  place  the  Prussians  commenced  bom- 
barding it.  The  garrison  was  in  a  terrible  state 
of  disorder  and  indiscipline  ;  their  commandant 
had  no  control  over  them  ;  and  the  inhabitants, 
although  they  had  all  sworn  to  die  for  the  coun- 
try, had  not  fixed  the  when  or  the  where,  and 
were  anxious  not  to  die  just  yet.  In  a  very  few 
hours  the  place  was  surrendered  to  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  who  allowed  the  garrison  and  the 
commandant  to  retire  to  other  fortresses  more  in 
the  interior  of  France.  The  Pru-ssians  then 
blockaded  Thionville,  and  advanced  upon  Ver- 
dun. On  the  26th  the  news  of  the  suxTeuder  of 
Longwi  was  known  all  over  Paris.  It  produced 
the  greatest  alarm  and  rage:  the  people,  who  at- 
tributed the  surrender  to  treachery,  believed  that 
they  and  their  cause  would  be  betrayed  every- 
whei-e,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  would 
be  allowed  to  reach  the  capital  and  execute  liis 
tremendous  threats  without  any  valid  oppo.sition. 
Cambou  demanded  that  the  assembly  should  in- 
stantly decree  a  levy  of  30,000  men  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Paris  and  the  departments  nearest  to  the 
capital.  The  proposition  was  voted  by  acclama- 
tion. It  was  then  hinted  that  though  men  might 
be  ready  enough  to  march,  they  could  not  well 
march  without  muskets ;  and  this  led  to  the 
passing  of  resolutions,  that  all  those  citizens  who 
were  not  going  to  march  to  the  frontiers  should 
deliver  u]j  their  guns  to  those  who  were ;  that 
domiciliary  visits  should  be  made,  and  that  mus- 
kets and  all  other  arms  should  be  seized  when- 
over  they  could  be  found.  It  was  also  voted  that 
every  citizen  in  a  besieged  town  wh()  talked  of 
surrendering  should  be  punished  with  death. 

But  it  was  in  the  municipality  or  comnume 
that  the  gi'eatest  fervour  and  energy  were  dis- 
played. Danton,  who  attended  there  much  more 
constantly  than  in  the  council  of  ministers,  re- 
commended the  measures  of  vigour  and  rigour 
that  ought  to  be  adopted  at  the  present  crisis. 
It  was  he  that  suggested  the  taking  into  pay  and 
arming  all  the  indigent  men  in  and  about  Paris. 
Jt  was  Danton's  plan  that  the  barriers  should  be 
strictly  guarded  and  closed  for  forty- eight  hours, 
and  that  the  domiciliary  visits  shoidd  not  be 
made  merely  in  search  of  arms,  but  also  for  the 
arrest  of  all  aristocrats,  of  all  unsworn  priests,  of 
all  who  had  put  their  names  to  anti-revolutionary 
])etitions — of  all,  in  short,  wlio  were  in  any  way 
sitspect.  In  order  that  all  these  victims  miglit 
he  seized  within  Paris,  the  strictest  and  most 
terrible  orders  were  given  to  let  no  living  being 
pass  the  biirriers;  and  the  pikemen  and  the  sans- 
culotte national  guardsn\en,  who  watched  those 
barriers  and  every  issue  from  the  caj)ital,  wanted 
neither  threatening  nor  prompting  to  make  them 
keen  in  their  duty.     On  the  moiniing  of  the  ter- 


rible 29th,  news  was  received  that  the  Austrians 
were   advancing  rapidly,  and   that  nearly   the 
whole  of  La  Vendee  was  up  in  arms.     The  panic 
and  the  fury  were  trebled.    The  Girondist  minis- 
ters lost  what  little  heart  had  been  left  in  them, 
and  proposed  abandoning  the  capital  and  retiring 
to  Saumur.     But  here  Danton  raised  his  sonorous 
voice,  and  said — "  You  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  all  France  is  in  Paris !     If  you  abandon 
the  cajjital  you  are  lost  for  ever,  and  you  deliver 
vip  all  France  to  the  enemy.   You  must  main- 
tain yourselves  in  Paris,  cost  what  efforts  it  may. 
It  is  also  impossible  to  think  of  fighting  under 
the  walls  of  the  capital :  the  10th  of  August  has 
divided  France  into  two  parts,  one  attached  to 
royalty,  and  the  other  wishing  for  a  republic. 
The  republicans,  whose  extreme  miuoritj'  in  the 
state  you  cannot  conceal  from  yourselves,  are  the 
only  men  upon  whom  you  can  rely — are  the  only 
men   that  will   fight.     The   rest  will  refuse   to 
march  ;  they  will  agitate  Paris  in  favour  of  the 
emigi'ants  and  foreigners,  while  your  republican 
defenders,  ])laced   between   two   fires,  will  get 
themselves  killed  in  endeavouring  to  repel  the 
invasion.     If  they  fail,  as  it  seems  to  me  they 
must  do,  the  ruin  of  France  and  your  own  ruin 
are  certain :    if,  contrary  to  every  expectation, 
they  should  return  as  conquerors  of  the  coalition, 
still  this  very  victory  will  be  a  defeat  for  you  ; 
for  it  will  have  cost  you  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  brave  rejiublicans,  while  the  royalists,  even 
now  more  numerous  than  you,  will  have  lost 
none   of  their  force   or  influence.     My  opinion 
therefore  is,  that,  to  disconcert  their  measures 
and  stop  the  foreign  enemy  on  his  marcli,  we 
must  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  royal- 
ists!"    The  Girondist  ministers  understood  the 
sense  of  these  terrible  words :  it  is  said  they 
shuddered   at   them,  and   remained   speechless. 
"I  tell  you,"  rejoined  Danton,  "tliat  there  is  no- 
thing for  us  but  terror !    We  must  terrify  the  roy- 
alists and  all  our  enemies  here  at  Paris !  {11  faut 
/aire  peur.'Y     Gentle   Poland,  honest  Claviere, 
amiable  Servan,  mathenuitical  Monge,  are  said  to 
have  continued  to  sit  silent  and  hon-or-stricken, 
staring  with  eyes  of  wonder  at  their  brother- 
mini.^ter  Danton  and  one  another;  but,  whatever 
wius  their  wonder,  whatever  their  horror,  it  is  not 
shown  or  even  said  by  any  one  that  they  made 
the  slightest  effort  to  stop  the  realization  of  the 
scheme  of  terror  and  slaughter  proposed  by  this 
truly  revolutionary  minister  of  justice.  We  know 
their  utter  powerlessness,  we  know  that  no  effoi-ts 
they  could  have  made  would  have  prevented  the 
massacres  which   had  already  been  determined 
upon  ;  but  just  and  brave  men,  enthusiasts  in  all 
the  higher  virtues,  as  the  Girondists  pretended 
to  be,  would  have  made  the  attempt,  and  would 
have   been   massacred   themselves   i-ather   than 
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have  lived  to  witness  such  infernal  cruelties,  such 
an  eternal  disgrace  on  the  character  of  their 
country.  But  these  men  were  hollow  pretenders: 
they  only  felt  for  their  own  personal  danger, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  great,  inasmuch  as 
some  of  the  directors  of  the  massacre  wished  to 
include  them  in  it ;  and  when  their  own  danger 
was  over,  they  would  have  shaken  hands  with 
the  blood-stained  ruffians  who  had  relieved  them 
from  all  future  dread  of  royalty  and  aristocracy. 


Uanton. — From  a  French  print  of  tlie  period. 

From  the  council  Danton  strode  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  to  give  the  last  directions  as  to  the  proper 
means  of  beginning  the  reign  of  terror.  The 
chief  men  who  acted  imder  him  or  with  him 
were  Marat,  Tallien,  Billaud-Varennes,  Collot 
d'Herbois,  Panis  (a  little  lawyer,  and  brother-in- 
law  to  Brewer  Santerre),  Sergent  (an  engraver 
and  Cordelier),  Duplain,  Lefort,  and  Jourdeil ; 
but  the  active  agents  in  the  arrests,  which  were 
preparatory  to  the  massacre,  included  nearly  every 
member  of  the  commune,  whose  total  number 
was  at  this  moment  from  500  to  600.  All  kinds 
of  subterfuges  and  sui^pressions  are  employed  by 
French  writers  to  diminish  the  numbers  of  the 
butchers  of  the  revolution,  and  to  make  the 
world  believe  that  all  the  worst  crimes  were  not 
only  conceived,  but  were  absolutely  perpetrated 
by  a  few  individuals;  but  their  ingenuity  can  de- 
ceive no  one  that  will  look  into  the  facts.  Before 
these  hundreds  of  municipals  began  the  domicili- 
ary visits,  they  knew  as  well  as  Danton  himself 
their  meaning  and  their  object. 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  drums  beat  to  arms, 
the  tocsin  was  sounded,  alarm-guns  wei-e  fired, 
and  the  visitations  were  begun.  Many  hundreds 
of  victims  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  were  torn 
from  their  homes  or  from  their  hiding-places,  and 


crowded  in  upon  the  many  thousands  that  al- 
i-eady  occupied  the  prisons.  Nobles,  officers, 
men  of  letters  and  journalists  that  had  taken  the 
wrong  side,  or  that  had  not  gone  far  enougli  or 
fast  enough  with  the  revolution  ;  ladies  who  had 
belonged  to  the  old  court,  and  ladies  who  had 
never  belonged  to  any  court,  but  who  had  emi- 
grants or  some  other  aristocrats  for  their  luis- 
bands  or  lovers ;  jiriests  who  had  not  taken  the 
civic  oath,  and  priests  who  had  taken  it  and  re- 
pented of  it  afterwards ;  men,  and  women  too, 
who  had  never  taken  any  part  in  political  mat- 
ters, but  who  had  been  denounced  as  suspect,  by 
personal  enemies  or  by  busy-bodies,  to  the  com- 
mittees of  research  and  surveillance,  were  all 
clutched  by  the  municipals  and  their  armed  force, 
and  put  into  jsrisou  like  sheep  into  pens  to  be 
ready  for  slaughter.  These  operations  were  con- 
tinued during  the  following  day  and  night.  On 
Saturday,  the  1st  of  September,  they  ceased,  and 
the  barriers  were  once  more  ojaened  for  a  few 
hours.  But  in  the  course  of  the  day  it  was  re- 
ported (prematurely)  that  Verdun  had  fallen— 
and  fallen,  like  Longwi,  through  treachery. 
Hence  fresh  panic,  and  fury  and  madness,  and 
hence  a  cry  for  blood  from  eveiy  faubourg  and 
section,  from  every  street,  lane,  place,  and  corner 
of  that  large  mad-house — a  cry  which  encouraged 
Danton,  and  gave  him  the  assurance  that  all 
Paris,  or  the  sans-culotte  part  of  it  to  a  man, 
would  either  co-oj^erate  in  his  great  work  of  ter- 
ror or  look  on  complacently.  The  burly  minister 
of  justice  or  blood  went  again  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  and  helped  the  commune  to  decree  that  on 
the  morrow  the  tocsin  should  be  sounded,  the 
guns  of  alarm  should  be  fired,  and  the  citizens 
should  all  meet  in  arms,  with  their  muskets  or 
their  pikes,  in  the  Champ  de  Mars.  The  decree 
added,  for  form's  sake,  that  these  armed  citizens 
were  to  march  oiFon  Monday  morning  for  Verdun : 
but  no  one  was  deceived  by  this  pretence,  and 
those  who  had  relations  or  friends  in  the  prisons, 
and  who  had  courage  enough  to  show  their  in- 
terest in  them,  well  knowing  that  the  prisons  were 
to  be  forced,  and  that  all  in  them  were  to  be  mur- 
deredjhastened  to  supplicate  and  implore  the  com- 
mune to  liberate  the  objects  of  their  affections. 

Tha  morrow,  the  2d  of  September,  was  a  Sun- 
day ;  it  had  been  chosen  because  most  of  the 
peo]ile  would  be  idle,  and  so  have  time  to  spare  for 
the  bloody  work.  Most  of  the  grand  crimes  of  the 
revolution  were,  for  the  same  reason,  committed 
on  Sabbath-days.  The  commune  issued  a  pro- 
clamation to  tell  the  people  that  the  country  was 
in  far  greater  danger  than  ever;  that  the  enemy 
■was  almost  at  the  gates  of  Paris ;  that  there  was 
nothing  but  Verdun  between  them  and  the  capi- 
tal. A  report  was  also  circulated  that  the  ai-is- 
tocrats  were  going  to  break  out  of  prison  that 
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very  night  iu  order  to  put  Paris  to  fire  and  sword. 
The  national  assembly  met  in  the  morning,  and, 
while  the  sans-culottes  were  assembling  in  the 
streets,  or  marching  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  the 
honourable  deputies,  who  must  have  known  what 
was  coming,  spent  their  time  in  speech-making 
and  in  spinning  rhetorical  figures.  That  there 
might  be  no  mistake,  two  members  of  the  com- 
mune came  to  the  bar  to  announce  that  the  toc- 
sin was  going  to  sound,  and  that  all  the  patriot 
citizens  of  Paris  were  assembling  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars  in  order  to  march  against  the  enemy. 
The  assembly  thanked  their  municipals  in  the 
name  of  all  France  for  their  beautiful  patriotism, 
and  invited  them  to  the  honours  of  the  seance. 
Orator  Vergniaud  poured  out  a  long  rhapsody. 
"It  is  to-day,"  said  this  great  Girondin,  "that 
Paris  will  really  show  herself  in  all  her  gi-andeur  ! 
From  this  day  forward  we  have  nothing  to  fear !" 
After  talking  about  the  corrupting  gold  wliich 
the  enemies  of  liberty  were  distributing,  and  after 
making  use  of  other  arguments  and  figures  whicli, 
however  he  might  mean  it,  certainly  tended  to 
keep  up  the  popular  fury  and  thirst  for  blood, 
Vergniaud  proposed  that  tlie  assembly  should 
every  day  send  twelve  of  its  members  to  work 
with  the  people  in  digging  trenches  on  Montmar- 
tre.  At  this  proposition  all  the  house  rose  and 
shouted,  and  all  the  galleries  did  the  same ;  the 
decree  Avas  passed  in  a  whirlwind  of  enthusiasm. 
Soon  after  this  scene  the  tocsin  was  heard  ring- 
ing from  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  all  the  church 
towers,  the  Salle  de  Manege  was  shaken  by  tre- 
mendous dischai-ges  of  artillery,  and  Danton  came 
to  the  bar  with  a  radiant  countenance.  "Gen- 
tlemen," said  this  minister  of  justice,  "it  is  very 
satisfactory  to  the  ministers  of  a  free  people  to 
liave  to  announce  that  the  country  is  going  to  be 
saved.  Everything  is  moving,  everything  is 
shaking  itself,  evei-y  man  is  burning  with  anxiety 
to  fight.  You  now  know  that  Verdun  is  not  taken, 
but  only  invested.  You  know  that  the  garrison 
have  sworn  to  immolate  the  first  man  that  pro- 
])oses  a  surrender.  One  portion  of  the  j)eople  of 
Paris  are  going  to  march  to  the  frontiers,  anotlier 
jiortion  are  going  to  work  at  the  entrenchments, 
and  a  third  will  defend  the  interior  of  the  city 
Avith  their  pikes!  ....  The  tocsin  that  you 
liear  is  not  the  signal  of  alarm  ;  it  is  only  sounding 
the  charge  on  the  enemies  of  the  country !  To 
conquer  them,  to  annihilate  them,  what  is  want- 
ing? Audacity,  audacity,  and  still  audacity! — 
toujours  de  Vaudace,  et  la  France  est  sauvi'e."  The 
assembly  applauded,  the  assembly  approved  all 
that  he  and  the  commune  had  done,  saying  no- 
thing, hinting  nothing  about  the  first  and  imme- 
diate consequences  of  this  universal  insuri'ection 
and  meeting  in  the  Champ  do  Mars. 

The  honourable  members  went  quietly  to  their 


dinnei's  at  four  o'clock,  and  returned  to  the  house 
at  six,  with  a  fuller  knowledge  than  ever  of  what 
was  to  be  done ;  but  still  no  generous  effort  was 
made,  no  voice  was  raised  to  plead  the  sacred 
cause  of  humanity.  They  knew  that  the  barriers 
were  again  closed — that  the  prisoners  in  all  the 
prisons  and  strong  houses  in  Pai-is,  that  the  royal 
family  in  the  Temple  were  in  agonies  of  alarm,  and 
expecting  instant  death;  yet  they  passed  their  time 
in  listening  to  deputations  who  came  to  makevapid 
speeches,  and  to  offer  for  the  service  of  the  country 
a  new  musket,  an  assignat  of  fifty  livres  (not  then 
worth  five-pence),  a  pair  of  hackney-coach  horses, 
a  uniform  coat,  &c.,  &c.  A  deputation  of  citi- 
zenesses  came  into  the  hall  to  make  the  significant 
demand  that  all  such  as  were  detained  in  prison 
merely  for  debt  should  be  instantly  liberated,  iu 
order  that  they  might  not  be  confounded  and 
pimished  with  the  traitors.  Yet  still  the  assem- 
bly did  nothing,  said  nothing,  to  avert  the  hor- 
rible doom  that  w;is  lianging  over  many  thousands 
of  their  countrymen  and  countrywomen  ;  nay,  at 
this  very  moment  they  agreed  to  a  demand  that 
the  state  prisoners  at  Orleans  should  be  brought 
nearer  to  Paris,  or  nearer  to  torture  and  death. 
Some  mad  Englishman  had  just  offered  a  musket 
for  the  defence  of  liberty,  when  news  was  brought 
that  the  prisons  were  forced,  and  that  the  mas- 
saci'es  were  beginning;  and  a  minute  or  two 
after,  Fauchet  announced  that  200  priests  had 
been  already  butchered  in  the  church  of  the  Car- 
melites, which,  like  other  churches,  had  been 
converted  into  a  prison.  Then  the  assembly, 
without  any  evident  or  extraordinary  emotion, 
ap]X)inted  a  deputation  to  go  forth  and  tranquil- 
lize the  people;  and  for  this  object  they  selected 
only  five  of  their  members,  and  those  five  were 
men  more  likely  to  encourage  the  people  than  to 
check  their  savage  rage :  they  wei'e  the  ultra- 
Cordelier-Jacobin  Bazire,  the  Jacobins  Fran9ois 
de  Neufchateau,  Dussaulx,  and  Lequinio,  and  the 
Girondist  Isnard,  who  is  generally  reputed  the 
most  enthusiastic  or  maddest  of  his  faction.  As 
soon  as  the.se  membei's  had  quitted  the  hall, 
other  deputations  arrived  to  make  more  speeches 
about  dying  for  one's  country  ;  and  there  sat  the 
assembly  listening  to  these  orations,  while  j'oung 
and  old,  the  innocent  and  the  helpless,  were  dying 
in  heaps  all  round  them.  At  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  it  was  reported  in  the  hall  "that  the 
disorder  continued,  and  that  the  people  were 
still  killing  the  prisonei-s."  Then  for  the  first 
time — when  the  massacres  had  been  going  on 
for  nine  hours — the  assembly  made  an  applica- 
tion to  the  omnipotent  commune.  And  what 
was  the  nature  of  this  application  ?  Was  it  an 
earnest  entreaty,  a  solemn  injunction,  a  passionate 
appeal  to  the  commune  to  put  forth  its  whole 
strength,  and  stop  these  murders  en  masse?     No  ! 
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it  was  nothing  of  the  sort ;  it  was  merely  to  re- 
quest the  commune  to  give  the  assembly  "pre- 
cise information"  as  to  what  was  passing.  At 
half-past  two  in  the  morning  three  commissaries 
of  the  commune,  Tallien,  Truchot,  and  Girauil, 
presented  themselves  in  the  hall  in  order  to  give 
this  "precise  information."  Truchot,  who  spoke 
first,  said  with  a  coolness  that  could  only  have 
proceeded  from  his  approbation  of  all  that  had 
been  done,  "Gentlemen,  most  of  the  prisons  are 
now  empty ;  about  400  prisoners  have  perished. 
At  the  prison  of  La  Force  to  which  I  repaired, 
I  thought  it  my  duty  to  get  out  all  the  persons 
detained  there  only  for  debt.  I  did  the  same  at 
the  prison  of  St.  Pelagie,"  &c.  Tallien,  who  spoke 
next,  was  equally  cold-blooded.  "The  people," 
said  he,  "went  first  to  the  Abbaye.  They  de- 
manded from  the  governor  of  the  prison  his 
register  and  list  of  prisoners.  All  the  prisoners 
detained  for  the  affair  of  the  10th  of  August,  or 
for  forging  assignats,  i:)erished  at  once.  The 
council  of  the  commune  sent  a  deputation  to  op- 
pose this  disorder.  [The  villains  would  not  even 
call  it  a  massacre.]  The  procureur  of  the  com- 
mune employed  all  the  means  suggested  by  his 
zeal  and  humanity.  He  could  do  nothing,  and 
saw  several  victims  perish  at  his  feet."  What 
the  assembly  did  for  some  hours  after  we  know 
not ;  we  only  know  that  the  massacres  continued, 
and  that  no  effort  was  made  by  them  or  by  any  of 
the  Gironde  ministers  to  stop  them.  This  duty 
more  especially  concerned  the  virtuous  Eoland, 
as  minister  for  the  home  department;  and  Roland 
did  nothing  until  the  evening  of  the  3d,  when  he 
complained  to  the  assembly — or  rather  until  the 
4th — when  he  wrote  a  pressing  letter  to  Santerre 
for  a  military  force,  which  Santerre  never  sent. 

"We  cannot  enter  upon  anything  like  a  com- 
plete account  of  these  orgies  of  human  blood, 
which  did  not  entirely  cease  until  the  9th.  Such 
an  account,  compiled  from  the  innumerable  nar- 
ratives left  by  eye-witnesses,  would  fill  a  larger 
volume  than  ever  has  been  written  upon  the  Sici- 
lian Vespers  or  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholo- 
mew, and  would  contain  details  infinitely  more 
ati'ocious  than  any  connected  with  those  two  cele- 
brated butcheries  of  human  beings.  The  slaugh- 
terers— the  egorgeurs  —proceeded  systematically 
with  their  bloody  work,  enlivening  their  toils  with 
song  and  dance,  and  exhibiting  as  much  of  the 
monkey  as  the  tiger  part  of  their  character.  The 
first  victims  sacrificed  on  the  Sunday  were  twenty- 
four  priests  who  had  been  arrested  that  morning 
for  refusing  the  serment  civique.  They  were 
put  into  six  hackney-coaches  and  were  literally 
hewn  to  pieces  in  the  streets,  with  the  exception 
of  one,  the  Abbe  Sieard,  the  celebrated  teacher 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  was  bravely  and 
miraculously  rescued   by  a  watch-maker  who 


knew  him.      Billaud- Varennes,  at  this  time  a 
member  of  the  council  of  the  commune,  dressed 
in  his  insignia  of  office,  applauded  this  butchery 
of  aged  helpless  men,  and  told  the  people  they 
were   doing  their  duty.     This  being  done,  200 
jiriests  who  lay  under  lock  and  key  in  the  church 
of  the  Carmelites  were  massacred  to  a  man,  not 
without  much  laughter  and  many  jests  on  the 
part  of  their  murderers.     Being  refreshed  with 
wine  sent  to  them  by  the  committee  of  the  sec- 
tion, the  egorgeurs  went  to  the  Abbaye,  wherein 
Avere  confined  from  200  to  300  persons,  including 
Swiss,  gardes  du  corps,  deputies  of  the  first  as- 
sembly, priests,  ladies,  and  others.     These  were 
nearly  all  desjaatched  in  the  course  of  the  night ; 
and  during  that  same  night,  throughout  which 
the  assembly  sat,  some  hundreds  were  massacred 
in  other  prisons,  and  many  scores  in  the  streets. 
On  the  following  day,  Monday  the  3d,  Roland 
and  that  other  extra-virtuous  Gironde  minister, 
Servan,  appeared  in  the  assembly,  to  request  that 
some  stop  might  be  put  to  the  jjopular  excite- 
ment, "  which  had  been  produced  by  a  few  mali- 
cious men."     The  house  agreed  on  a  proclamation 
to  the  peoijle,  which  was  to  be  I'ead  by  sound  of 
trumpet.     But  it  was  late  in  the  evening  of  the 
3d  before  this  proclamation  was  drawn  up,  al- 
though, from  morning  till  noon,  from  noon  till 
night,   the    egorgeurs,  with  short  intervals  for 
rest,  continued  their  work.      Roland,  who  had 
accompanied  Servan  to  the  bar,  did  not  speak, 
but  he  handed  in  a  long-winded,  pragmatical, 
pedantic  lettei",  full  of  generalities,  commonplace 
axioms,  and  self -laudation.     Madame,  his  wife, 
applauds  his  wondrous  courage  in  being  the  first 
to  raise  his  voice  against  the  massacres.      Yet 
how  did  virtuous  Roland  speak  of  these  multi- 
tudinous and  gigantic  abominations  ?     Why,  he 
mingled   praise  with   his  blame,  and,  in  most 
gently   condemning   what   had  happened,    half 
hinted  at  the  usefulness  of  the  popular  fury;  and 
he  openly  and  directly  eulogized   the   10th  of 
August,  which  threw  both  the  throne  and  the 
assembly  under  the  feet  of  a  rabid  democracy, 
and  which  led   directly  to  these  very  massacres. 
"The  wrath  of  the  people,"  said  this  self-sufiicient, 
cold-blooded  formalist,  in  this  letter  to  the  as- 
sembly— "  the  wrath  of  the  people  and  the  move- 
ment of  the  insurrection  are  to  be  compared  to 
the  action  of  a  torrent  which  sweeps  away  ob- 
stacles which  no  other  power  could  i-emove,  but 
the    over- flooding  and  rush   of  which   spreads 
ravage  and  devastation,  unless  it  return  very 
soon  into  its  bed.     Without  the  day  of  the  10th 
of  August  [a  day  rendered,  by  the  massacre  of  the 
Swiss,  as  atrocious  as  any  single  day  of  blood  that 
followed  it\  it  is  quite  evident  that  we  were  all 
lost ;  the  court,  fully  prepared  long  before,  was 
only  waiting  the  moment  to  fill  up  its  treasons. 
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to  spread  over  Paris  the  flag  of  death,  and  to 
reign  by  terror!  The  feeling  of  the  jseople, 
always  just  and  prompt  when  their  opinions  are 
not  corrupted,  anticipated  the  moment  marked 
for  their  ruin,  and  rendered  it  fatal  to  the  con- 
spirators !  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  in 
the  nature  of  the  human  heart,  that  victory  should 
bring  with  it  some  excesses  :  the  sea,  agitated  by 
a  violent  storm,  continues  to  roll  and  roar  for  a 
long  time  after  the  tempest  is  over;  but  all  things 
have  their  limits."  Could  Dantou,  could  Eobes- 
])ierre  at  any  time,  could  Marat  himself  have 
.spoken  of  blood  and  horror  with  more  coolness 
than  this?  In  another  part  of  his  letter,  virtu- 
ous Roland  said,  "  Yesterday was  a 

day,  on  the  events  of  which  we  ought  perhaps  to 
throw  a  veil.  I  know  that  the  people,  terrible 
ill  their  vengeance,  yet  obsei-ve  a  sort  of  ju.stice: 
they  do  not  take  for  their  victim  every  man  that 
is  presented  to  their  fury ;  they  direct  their  fury 
against  those  whom  they  believe  to  have  been 
too  long  spared  by  the  sword  of  the  law,  and 
whom  the  pei-ilous  circumstances  of  the  times 
persuade  them  to  immolate  without  delay.  But 
I  know  that  it  is  easy  for  scoundrels,  for  some 
traitors,  to  bring  about  an  abu.se  of  this  effer- 
vescence, and  I  therefore  know  that  it  ought  to  be 
stopped.  I  know  that  we  owe  to  all  France  the 
solemn  declaration,  that  the  executive  power  has 
been  able  neither  to  foresee  nor  to  prevent  these 
excesses ;  I  know  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  con- 
stituted authorities  to  put  an  end  to  them,  or 
consider  themselves  annihilated.  I  also  loiow 
that  this  declaration  exposes  me  to  the  i-age  of 
some  agitators :  well,  then,  let  them  take  my  life; 
I  only  wish  to  preserve  it  for  liberty  and  equality," 
&c.  He  eulogized  the  gentleness  and  docility 
of  the  French  people,  and  said  he  was  quite  sure 
that  if  they  were  only  jn-operly  informed,  and 
placed  "  on  a  level  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,"  all  would  go  well  until  the  meeting  of  the 
convention,  which  was  close  at  hand,  and  winch 
could  not  fail  of  securing  tranquillity  and  happi- 
ness under  the  best  of  republican  institutions. 
The  assembly  had  opened  their  debates  at  the 
usual  hour  in  the  morning,  and  apparently  with- 
out feeling  any  interest  in  the  massacres  that  were 
in  progress.  A  letter  was  transmitted  from 
Mayor  Petion,  who  coldly  and  lyingly  affirmed 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  events  of  the  night, 
until  it  was  too  late  to  apply  any  remedy  I  Bris- 
sot  announced  that  Verdun  was  still  holding  out, 
and  that  the  enemy  had  met  with  a  repulse  at 
Montmedy ;  and  was  honoured  with  loud  ap- 
))lauses.  A  milliner  came  to  present  some  trin- 
kets for  the  service  of  the  country,  and  to  offer 
to  mount  guard  in  Paris  as  a  soldier :  her  ])atri- 
otic  daughter,  who  came  with  her,  presented  a 
silver  tliimble  and  fifteen  sous.     Not  a  word  was 


said  about  the  butcheries  which  were  going  on 
more  actively  than  ever  at  some  of  the  prisons, 
and  no  further  allusion  was  made  to  them  until 
the  day  was  far  advanced,  when  the  council  of 
the  commune  requested  that  the  assembly  would 
be  pleased  to  name  six  of  their  own  members  to 
act  conjointly  with  them  "in  calming  the  efferves- 
cence." [The  most  atrocious,  the  most  immense 
and  astounding  of  crimes  was,  in  the  language  of 
Petion's  colleagues,  only  disorder  or  effervescence.'] 
The  assembly  instantly  did  as  they  were  ordered, 
and  named  six  deputies  to  act  with  the  commune 
— Bazire,  Chabot,  Choudieu,  Thuriot,  Dussaulx, 
and  Lacroix.  Four  of  these  six  were  disciples  or 
admirers  of  INIarat — were  Jacobins  of  the  very 
worst  kind  ;  and  the  remaining  two,  to  say  the 
least  of  them,  were  men  impatient  for  a  republic, 
and  who  were  sure  not  to  expose  themselves  to 
danger  by  counteracting  their  bloodthirsty  col- 
leagues, or  by  opposing  the  will  and  energy  of 
the  sovereign  people.  The  indi\'iduals  selected 
by  the  council-general  of  the  commune  to  act 
with  them  in  calming  the  eflFervescence  were 
Robespierre,  Manuel,  and  Deltroy.  Business 
was  then  suspended  in  order  that  the  deputies 
might  have  time  to  dine — for  men  dined  in  the 
midst  of  all  these  atrocities,  sipped  their  coffee 
and  their  chasse-caf6  while  the  streets  of  Paris 
were  running  with  blood ;  and  the  graceful  and 
gracious  Madame  Roland  was  giving  her  dinner- 
parties and  displaying  such  wit  as  she  had,  and 
turning  fine  phrases  in  her  hotel  du  ministere 
all  the  while — at  least  she  gave  her  usual  five 
o'clock  dinner  to  her  husband's  colleagues  in  office 
and  the  select  raembei's  of  the  Gironde  on  this 
very  day,  the  3d  of  September,  entertaining  the 
madman  Anachai-sis  Clootz,  who  then  and  there 
undertook  to  prove  that  the  massacres  in  pro- 
gi'ess  were  indispensable  and  salutary.  Yet  this 
woman,  who  tells  us  these  facts  about  the  dinner, 
tells  us  also  that  the  massacres  were  continuing  ; 
that  they  lasted  at  the  Abbaye  from  Sunday  after- 
noon till  Tuesday  morning,  at  La  Foi-ce  still 
longer,  at  Bicetre  four  days,  &c. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  this  day,  the  3d  of 
September,  and  while  the  assembly  and  the  coun- 
cil of  the  commune  were  both  sitting,  that  one  of 
the  most  damnable  of  all  the  mm-dei-s — that  of 
the  Princess  de  Lamballe — was  committed.  This 
lady,  a  foreigner  of  royal  blood,  descended  from 
the  ancient  house  of  Savoy,  had  come  into  France 
at  an  early  age  to  be  mturied  to  the  Prince  de 
Lamballe,  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon- 
Penthievre.  Marie  Antoinette  had  become  gi-eatly 
attached  to  her,  and  had  lived  with  her  for  many 
yeai-s  as  an  equal  and  a  sister.  Hence,  when  that 
torrent  of  obscene  slander  and  libel  began,  which 
preceded  the  revolution,  the  name  of  the  princess 
was  always  coupled  with  that  of  the  queen,  and 
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she  was  charged  with  nearly  every  vice  aud  turpi- 
tude that  is  to  be  found  in  Juvenal's  sixth  satire. 
At  the  time  when  the  reign  of  liberty  began,  the 
princess  was  a  widow,  and  superintendent  of  the 
queen's  household.     She  was  and  ever  had  been 
gentle  in  her  manners,  generous  in  her  actions, 
graceful  and  kind -hearted  to  all  people,  and, 
though  in  her  fortieth  year,  her  face  and  form 
were  eminently  beautiful.     She  had  never  inter- 
fered in  any  business  in  court  or  cabinet,  except 
to  procui-e  pardons  for  offences,  or  promotions 
and   favours  for   others;    but  all   these   things 
weighed  lighter  than  a  feather  in  the  balance 
against  the  foul  imputations  which  had  been  cast 
upon  her  for  years,  and  the  fact  of  her  being  the 
friend  and  confidante  of  the  defamed  queen,  next 
to  whom  she  was  the  most  hated  woman  in  all 
France.    Her  life  had  been  repeatedly  threatened 
— had  at  one  time,  when  the  court  was  brought 
from  Versailles  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tuileries, 
been  threatened  daily — and  the  poissardes,  the 
dames  de  la  halle,  and  the  other  furies  who  had 
been  wont  to  sit  "knitting  i'  the  sun"  under  the 
walls  of  the  palace  and  in  the  Tuileries  gardens, 
had  often  sung  in  her  hearing  songs  which  ex- 
pressed the  happiness  they  should  feel  in  carrying 
her  bowels  on  their  pike-heads,  along  with  those 
of  the  Austrian  woman.    At  the  time  of  the  flight 
to  Varennes,  the  princess  got  safely  out  of  this 
pandemonium ;    she  was  living  in  security  and 
honour  in  England  when  the  king  accepted  the 
constitution,  and  when  her  generous  affection  and 
devotion  to  the  queen  induced  her  to  return  to 
Paris.     She  followed  her  royal  mistress  to  the 
dungeons  of  the  Temple,  and  was  barbarously 
torn  from  her  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  to  be  sent 
alone  to  the  prison  of  La  Force.     She  was  there 
when  the  massacres  began  on  Sunday  afternoon; 
she  was  there  when  her  chamber  door  was  burst 
open,  and  she  was  told  that  she  must  go  to  the 
Abbaye.     She  said  she  did  not  wish  to  be  re- 
moved ;  that  she  was  as  well  at  La  Force  as  she 
could  be  at  the  Abbaye,  or  in  any  other  better 
prison.     A  national  guardsman  approached  her 
bedside — for  she  was  lying  on  her  bed,  though 
not  to  sleep — and  told  her  that  she  must  go;  that 
her  life  depended  on  her  obedience.    Having  with 
difficulty  obtained  permission  to  be  left  alone  for 
a  minute,  she  rose  from  the  bed  and  arranged 
her  dress.     When  the  ruffians  went  in  with  their 
infernal  "  Allons,  marchons,"  and  when  she  saw 
the  blood  upon  their  faces  and  their  hands,  she 
almost  sank  to  the  earth  or  into  it;  but  two  men 
supported  her,  and  leaning  upon  them  she  walked 
or  was  dragged  down  to  the  terrible  gate.     All 
agree  in  relating  that  she  had  scarcely  crossed 
the  threshold  of  the  prison  ere  she  received  a 
blow  on  the  head  from  a  sabre  which  made  her 
blood  spout;  that  the  blow  was  presently  repeated; 


that  she  fell  dead  among  the  heaps  of  dead,  and 
that  then  the  people  (horrible  to  be  told  !),  ivomen 
mixed  with  men,  stripped  her  beautiful  body 
stark  naked,  cut  olF  her  head,  and  committe<l 
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The  Prison  of  La  Force,  Paris.— From  a  sketch  lay  T.  S.  Bojs. 

other  mutilations  and  acts  which  cause  the  pen 
to  drop  from  one's  hand  in  thinking  of  them. 
They  stuck  her  head,  her  heart,  her  limbs,  and 
other  parts  of  her  body  upon  pikes,  and  singing 
and  dancing  they  23i'omenaded  them  through 
■Paris.  When  they  had  done  their  worst  there 
was  a  worse  behind — when  all  that  they  could 
do  to  the  remains  of  a  beautiful,  noble-hearted 
woman  could  only  damn  them  to  eternal  fame 
without  hurting  her,  an  accursed  villain  cried 
out,  "  We  must  carry  her  to  the  foot  of  the  throne, 
Allons,  au  Temple!"  and  to  the  Temple  they  ran, 
to  show  her  to  the  queen,  with  their  horrible 
shrieks  and  hell  songs,  rounded  off  from  time  to 
time  with  the  "Ca  ira,"  "Vive  la  nation  !"  "Vive 
la  liberte!"  and  the  Marseillese  hymn,  the  only 
hymn  now  sung  in  revolutionized  France.  While 
these  massacres  v/ere  raging  in  the  capital,  fifty- 
three  political  prisoners  were  sacrificed  at  Ver- 
sailles. 

In  various  towns  and  municipalities  the  people 
rose  with  the  avowed  intention  of  murdering  all 
political  prisoners,  all  priests,  all  aristocrats— all 
men  whatsoever  who  outraged  the  principle  of 
equality  by  pos.sessing  property  and  elegant  houses 
or  dresses ;  but  in  many  instances  the  communes 
would  not  consent  to  take  their  lesson  from  Paris, 
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and  tbe  national  guards,  not  yet  sufficient!}^ 
sans-culottized,  courageously  opposed  the  egor- 
geurs.  At  Meaux  fourteen  individuals  were 
butchered  in  the  jjrison  of  the  fort,  and  a  day  or 
two  later  a  good  many  priests  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  were  put  to  death  by  the  mob, 
who  cai-ried  their  heads  uidou  pikes  through  the 
streets.  At  Caen,  at  Rouen,  other  horrors  were 
committed ;  at  Roanne  seventeen  heads  of  priests 
and  officers  wei-e  promenaded  on  pikes ;  at  Gisors 
the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  ex-president  of  the 
directory  of  the  dejoartment  of  Paris,  was  cut  to 
])ieces  under  the  eyes  of  his 
mother  and  his  wife  ;  at 
Rheim.s,  eight  priests  and  lay-  ^''^^M 

men  were  put  to  death.  In 
the  south  there  were  many 
massacres ;  at  Lyons  nearly 
every  prisoner  in  the  ChtUeau 
Pierre-Encise  was  despatched ; 
and  Avignon,  where  fighting 
and  massacring  had  never 
ceased  since  the  expulsion  of 
the  Papal  authorities  and  its 
annexation  to  France,  became 
a  universal  slaughter-house. 
At  Bordeaux,  the  head-quai'- 
tei's  of  Girondism,  attempts 
were  made  to  seize  the  priests, 
])ut  the  mayor  and  the  mu- 
nicipality made  head  against 
the  insurrection,  and  it  hap- 
pily appears  that  not  many  were  murdered  there. 
No  two  accounts  agree  as  to  the  total  amount  of 
these  wide-spread  massacres.  Nothing  like  an 
exact  account  was  attainable  at  the  time,  and  now 
no  such  thing  is  to  be  expected.  The  Ilixtoire  de 
tEspion,  a  work  of  some  authority,  states  broadly 
that  the  number  of  all  who  were  massacred  in 
the  course  of  the  month  of  September,  at  Paris 
and  in  all  ))arts  of  France,  was  15,000.  Barrcre 
and  Berville,  who  published  their  Memoires  in 
1823,  make  the  numbers  of  those  who  were  egor- 
(jes  in  the  prisons  of  Paris  alone,  amount  to 
12,800.  In  this  calculation  there  is  evidently 
some  great  exaggeration.  Peltier,  the  royalist 
writer,  calculates  the  number  killed  in  the  prisons 
at  1005 ;  but  he  omits  several  of  the  prisons  in 
his  account,  and  among  them  that  of  Bicetre, 
where,  according  to  every  relation,  the  murders 
were  the  most  numerous,  and  attended  with  the 
most  horrible  circumstances.  Maton  de  la  Yar- 
enne,  sjjeaking  only  of  the  prisons,  and  not  of  all 
of  them,  sets  down  the  number  of  the  killed  at 
1049,  of  whom  202  were  priests ;  but  he  relied 
upon  ])rison  registers,  which  were  very  imper- 


fectly kept,  and  took  no  account  of  the  murders 
that  were  committed  in  the  streets  and  in  private 
houses,  or  of  the  massacres  joerj^etrated  in  Paris 
after  the  5th.'  There  was  only  a  lull  then ;  and 
though  the  prisons  were  emptied  by  the  butcheries 
of  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th,  the  work  of  killing 
was  loosely  renewed  on  the  6th  and  7th,  and  was 
not  entirely  over  on  the  9th,  while  the  massacres 
were  well  nigh  recommencing  with  as  much  fury 
as  ever  on  the  16th  and  17th.  It  is  not  very 
probable  that  any  very  exact  list  was  taken  at 
any  of  the  pi'isons  of  the  immense  numbers  that 


Prison  ok  Pktit  Ciiati:i.i:t,  rAi-.is— From  L'Univers  Pittoresque. 


were  sent  into  confinement  by  Danton's  domi- 
ciliary visits  just  before  the  massacres  began. 
As  there  was  no  possibility  of  escape — as  the 
barriers  were  strictly  guarded  all  the  time  the 
massacres  lasted — as  the  people  had  lists  of  the 
names  of  many  thousands  of  obnoxious  intlivi- 
duals — as  the  butchery  indisputably  lasted  four 
days  and  nights,  in  full  activity — and  as  assassi- 
nations were  performed  from  time  to  time  during 
a  whole  fortnight — we  believe  it  may  safely  be 
assumed  that  from  4000  to  5000  victims  perished 
in  Pai'is  alone,  and  that  in  all  France  there  fell 
ill  the  course  of  this  dismal  month,  l)y  murder 
alone,  some  7000  souls,  or  near  ui)on  half  the 
number  stated  by  the  authur  of  LTIistoire  de 
r  Espion. 


'  This  is  Peltier's  list  :— 

Am  Ciirmes  et  ii  Saiut-Fiiiulii 244 

A  I'Abb.iye  Saint  Germain,          ...  180 

Au  CKiitre  des  Benianlins 73 

A  rH6piUl  de  la  SalpOtriire,              .        .  4.5 

A  la  Coiiciergerie .85 

AuCh&telet 214 

A  THotel  de  la  Fuice.    .                  .  ItU 
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CHAPTER  XXXIIL— CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  HISTORY.— ad.  1792—1793. 

GEORGE    in. 

War  of  tlie  allied  powers  against  France — Their  dilatory  proceedings — Military  condition  of  the  contending  parties 
— Dumouriez's  plan  of  operations — His  successful  occupation  of  Argonne — His  resistance  to  the  Prussians  at 
Valmy — Suflerings  and  disappointments  of  the  Prussians— They  retreat — Dumouriez  marches  against  the 
Austrians — Battle  of  Jeniappe — ^Defeat  of  the  Austrians — French  conquest  of  Flanders — Dumouriez  captures 
Mechlin — Facilities  in  recruiting  the  French  republican  armies — Dumouriez  defeats  the  Austrians  at  Tirle- 
niont — The  Austrian  Netherlands  conquered  by  the  French — Dumouriez  prevented  from  invading  Holland — 
He  captures  Aix-la-Chapelle — The  French  invade  Germany — Their  successes  under  Custine  on  the  Upper 
Rhine— Their  capture  of  Mentz  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main — The  French  resolve  to  invade  Savoy — Arts 
used  to  win  over  the  Savoyards — Savoy  invaded  and  overrun  by  the  French — ^Massacre  committed  by  the 
French  at  Onegiia — Events  in  Paris— Election  of  its  deputies  to  the  convention — Character  of  the  deputies — 
Dr.  Priestley  becomes  a  French  citizen  and  deputy — Parties  into  which  the  convention  was  divided — The 
trial  of  Louis  XVI.  commences — Charges  against  him  and  his  answers — Popular  urgency  for  his  condem- 
nation— He  is  voted  guilty — Clamorous  demands  for  his  execution — Meeting  of  the  convention  upon  the 
final  question — Variety  of  punishments  voted— Conduct  of  the  spectators  during  the  voting — The  Duke  of 
Orleans  votes  for  the  king's  death— Indignation  of  the  convention  at  the  interference  of  Spain  in  beh;ilf  of 
Louis — Humane  attempt  of  Duchatel  to  save  the  king— Louis  by  a  majority  condemned  to  die— Execution  of 
Louis  XVI. 


ROM  these  civil  proceedings  it  is  a 
relief  to  escape,  even  to  the  horrors 
of  war,  for  the  worst  of  tliem  are 
less  revolting.  It  is  admitted  by 
a  Freucli  military  man,  writing 
shortly  after  the  crisis,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  discordant  views  of  the  allied 
powers,  there  was  a  moment  when  everything  was 
]jossible;  but  they  suffered  that  moment  to  be  lost. 
The  French  people  had  been  expecting  invasion, 
and  preparing  to  meet  it  for  many  months — for 
more  than  a  year  France  had  been  one  great  drill- 
ground.  There  was  a  time  when  a  large  part  of 
the  poijulation,  not  yet  indoctrinated  by  the  clubs, 
or  emboldened  by  success,  or  committed  by  daring 
and  extreme  acts,  were  wavering  and  uncertain  ; 
but  the  allies  waited  to  make  their  attack  till  the 
moment  when  the  unity  of  feeling  and  the  popu- 
lar enthusiasm  were  at  their  highest  pitch  ;  and 
even  then,  instead  of  beginning  the  carqpaign 
early,  so  as  to  have  all  the  summer  before  them, 
they  did  not  enter  France  until  the  month  of 
August.  Before  Verdun  surrendered  to  the 
Prussians,  Dumouriez  called  a  council  of  war  at 
Sedan,  composed  of  Lieutenant-general  Dillon, 
four  major-generals.  Petit  (his  princiyial  commis- 
sary), and  his  own  staff,  which  consisted  only  of 
three  experienced  officers.  He  opened  the  map 
of  Champagne,  into  which  the  Prussians  were 
jDenetrating ;  and  he  showed  that,  Longwi  being 
taken  and  Vei-dun  invested,  while  another  body 
of  the  enemy  had  advanced  beyond  Thionville, 
and  were  threatening  Metz,  there  wei-e  no  means 
left  either  to  form  a  junction  with  Marshal  Luck- 
ner,  or  to  receive  succours  from  any  other  quarter 
Vol.  IV. 


in  time  to  deliver  Verdun  ;  and  that  accordingly 
there  was  nothing  to  be  depended  upon  but  his 
own  army.  This  army  was  far  inferior  in  num- 
ber to  that  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  :  but  then 
the  cavalry  of  it  was  composed  of  the  best  regi- 
ments of  France,  and  was  upwards  of  5000  strong; 
more  than  one-half  of  his  infantry  (exceeding  in 
all  18,000  men)  was  formed  of  regiments  of  the 
line  ;  the  rest  consisted  of  national  guards,  being 
well  disciplined,  rendered  warlike  by  a  year's 
encampment,  and  by  continual  marches  and 
skirmishes  with  the  Austrians  ;  the  artillery,  too, 
being  excellent,  counting  a  park  of  sixty  pieces, 
besides  battalion  guns.  With  such  means  there 
was  no  reason  to  despair ;  he  thought  that  this 
army  might  be  the  salvation  of  France.  It  had 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  acting  in  its  own 
country,  where  everything  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Prussians  would  be  retarded  by 
the  sieges,  by  the  difficulty  of  finding  provisions, 
by  the  delays  incident  to  their  own  convoys,  and 
by  the  terrible  quantity  of  their  heavy  artillery. 
The  equipages  of  so  many  princes,  the  number 
of  draught-horses  necessary  to  drag  their  cannon, 
stores,  and  baggage  over  rough  roads,  must  make 
their  march  exceedingly  slow.  On  the  contrary, 
his  own  army,  which  could  not  possibly  remain 
where  it  was,  might  move  with  great  rapidity.  But 
in  what  direction  should  it  move  ?  After  various 
schemes  had  been  proposed,  Dumouriez,  who 
abounded  in  that  military  genius  of  which  his  late 
rival  La  Fayette  had  never  given  a  token,  pointed 
to  tlie  forest  of  Argonne  upon  the  map,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Behold  the  Thermopylae  of  France  !  If  I 
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can  but  arrive  there  before  the  Prussians,  all  will 
be  saved !"'  The  forest  of  Argonne  is  a  belt  of 
wood  running  on  elevated  rocky  ground,  nearly 
all  the  way  from  Sedan  to  Passevant,  a  league 
lieyond  Ste.  Meneliould,  the  entire  length  being 
about  fifteen  French  leagues,  its  breadth  very  un- 
equal, varying  from  four  leagues  to  half  a  league. 


Gknkrai.  UiMKiriiia.— From  :i  French  iiriiit. 

It  separates  the  bishopries  (Les  Trois  Eve<;)ie.s),  a 
I'ich  and  fertile  country,  from  Champagixe  the 
Hungry,  or  the  Jjousy  (as  poiiiUfiiise  properly 
signifies),  a  district  cui*sed  by  nature,  in  whicli 
was  neither  water  nor  wood,  forage  nor  pastur- 
age, but  one  cold  V)ed  of  clay,  without  towns  or 
l)0urgs,  with  no  habitations  but  a  few  wretelied 
villages  scattered  liere  and  there  and  far  apart. 
The  forest  was  intersected  with  rocks,  water- 
courses, bogs,  and  niarslies,  which  rendered  it 
impenetrable  to  the  mai'cli  of  an  army  except  by 
five  openings  or  i)asses.  As  there  were  no  otlier 
means  of  ailvancing  on  tlie  French  capital,  where 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  had  jiromised  to  dine  by 
a  certain  day,  it  is  astonishing  that  lie  should  not 
liave  secui'ed  one  or  two  of  the  best  of  these 
passes;  but  he  had  done  nothing  of  the  kind, 
wasting  several  <lays  in  the  sieges  of  Longwi  and 
Verdun,  ]ilaces  which  he  might  have  left  in  his 
rear  without  any  danger.  But  if  he  could  nf)W 
discover  Dnmouriez's  intentions,  lie  could  hardly 
fail  of  remedying  his  blunder ;  and,  as  he  was 
considerably  nearer  to  the  best  of  the  pjvsses,  or 
those  which  led  most  directly  to  the  capital,  the 
French  general  must  move  with  the  gi-eatest 
rapiiUty,  or  see  his  plan  frustrated.  But  Du- 
mouiiez  not  only  moved  with  admirable  rapidity, 
but  also  marched  in  such  a  way  as  to  conceal  his 
intention,  until  it  was  too  late  for  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  to  attemjit  anticipating  him.  He 
moved  his  army  in  several  separate  columns ;  and 

'  Piinioviriez,  ilemiiim^  1 


by  the  4th  of  September  all  the  five  passes  of  the 
forest  of  Argonne  were  occupied  by  difiereut 
divisions  of  his  army,  which  was  eveiy  day  re- 
inforced by  the  ai-rival  of  national  guards  and 
volunteers.  He  had  also  transmitted  orders  to 
Beurnonville  to  quit  the  fortified  camp  of  Maulde 
and  march  straight  to  Argonne  with  his  10,000 
men,  a  considerable  portion  of  whom  consisted 
of  Belgians  who  had  revolted  against  the  emperor 
and  joined  the  French  ;  and  Beurnonville  was 
expected  to  arrive  in  a  very  few  days.  Other 
troops— another  army,  in  fact — were  collecting 
in  his  rear  at  Rheims  under  General  d'Harville. 

It  w\as  not  until  the  Sth  of  September  that  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  extended  his  front,  and  ap- 
proached the  forest  and  passes  of  Argonne.  His 
head-quarters  were  constantly  distx-acted  bj^  con- 
flicting opinions,  and  disturbed  by  the  petulance 
and  evil  counsels  of  the  emigi'auts,  who  pretended 
that,  as  Frenchmen,  they  must  best  know  how  to 
manage  a  war  in  France,  and  who  evidently 
misled  him  from  the  beginning  of  the  camj^iign 
to  the  end  of  it.  There  were  several  very  narrow 
chances:  at  one  time  Dumouriez  was  driven  from 
his  fortified  camj) :  at  another  a  panic  seized  his 
new  levies,  and  more  than  2000  men  fled  with 
increilible  speed  to  the  distance  of  thirty  leagues, 
jmblishing  everywhere  that  the  army  was  be- 
trayed and  annihilated,  tuid  that  Dumouriez  and 
all  the  generals  liad  gone  over  to  the  enemy. 
But  the  able  strategist  contrived  to  keep  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  and  his  army  at  bay  ;  and 
by  the  lyth  of  September,  Dumouriez,  being 
joined  by  Beurnonville  and  Kellermann,  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  force  far  superior  in 
number  to  the  army  of  Brunswick.  On  the  20th 
the  Prussians  made  a  somewhat  spiritless  attempt 
to  drive  the  French  from  the  steep  hill  of  Valmy. 
The  atiiiir  lias  been  very  projierly  called  the 
Cannonade  of  IW»jy.-  each  of  the  two  armies 
fired  more  than  20,000  cannon-shot,  and  yet  lost 
no  more,  in  killed  and  wounded,  than  300  or  400 
men  each.  It  however  gave  gi-eat  encouragement 
to  the  French,  by  proving  to  them  that  their 
steadiness  and  their  fire  could  aiTest  the  progress 
of  so  formidable  an  enemy.  The  young  Duke  of 
Chartres  {then  \Ai\\\\  M.  Chartres,  and  afterwaixls 
Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French),  was  in  this 
battle  or  cannonade,  serving  as  a  general  ofticer, 
and  having  for  his  aide-de-camp  his  younger 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Monti>ensier,  then  a  youth 
of  seventeen.  Kellermann  praised  the  valour  and 
conduct  of  both  juinces,  and  honourable  mention 
was  made  of  them  in  the  bulletins  .sent  to  Paris. 
Fresh  armies  were  now  collecting  round  the 
Prussians,  who  found  themselves  still  entangled 
in  a  sterile  country,  in  want  of  forage  and  ]iro- 
visioiis,  a  prey  to  a  cruel  tlysentery,  occasioned 
by  the  badness  of  their  food  and  V)V  tlie  drenching 
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of  the  autumnal  rains,  which  now  fell  inces- 
santly for  many  days,  making  the  bad  roads 
still  -worse,  swelling  all  the  rivers  and  streams, 
and  ruining  all  the  baggage. ' 

At  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  had  been  assured  by  the  sanguine 
emigrants,  that  the  mass  of  the  population,  who 
must  by  this  time  be  di.sgnsted  with  the  revolu- 
tion, would  rise  and  join  him,  and  fight  under 
the  French  princes  who  were  with  him  ;  and,  in 
short,  that  the  campaign  would  be  nothing  but 
a  pleasant  promenade  along  the  banks  of  the 
Marne.  But,  instead  of  joining  him,  or  even  of 
remaining  neutral,  the  population  of  the  country 
seemed  armed  to  a  man  against  him,  the  peasantry 
cutting  off  and  butchering  all  his  stragglers, 
fighting  in  ambush  on  almost  every  road,  and 
not  unfrequeutly  intercepting  his  convoys ;  and 
at  Valmy  he  had  found  that  the  sans-culottes 
Avere  commanded  by  skilful  and  experienced 
generals — that  shoemakers  and  tailors  were  be- 
coming very  good  officers,  and  that  the  new 
levies,  mixed  with  old  troops,  could  keep  their 
ground.  It  was  clear  that  neither  he  nor  the 
emigrants  had  sufficiently  reflected  on  the  apti- 
tude of  the  French  ])eople  for  the  art  and  prac- 
tice of  war ;  or  upon  the  fact  that  such  revolu- 
tions must  nearly  always  produce  great  soldiers. 
The  Prussians  were  pedants  in  wai*,  believing 
that  it  could  only  be  a  successful  art  when  sub- 
jected to  their  own  rigid  rules ;  and,  as  for  the 
emigrants,  it  was  one  of  the  few  articles  of  their 
limited  belief,  that  roturiers  could  never  make 
good  officers — a  conviction  which  was  scarcely 
i-eraoved  from  their  minds  imtil  the  sans-culotte 
armies,  under  sans-culotte  officers  and  generals, 
had  oven'un  half  Eui'ope.  On  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, at  the  dead  of  night,  Brunswick  .struck 
liis  cam}),  having  sent  before  him  his  artillery 
and  heavy  baggage.  On  the  morning  of  the  1st 
of  October,  Dumoui-iez  detached  Genei-al  Dam- 
pier  to  occupy  the  abandoned  camp  of  La  Lune, 
wdiich  w^as  found  strewed  with  the  carcasses  of 
men  and  horses,  and  offering  such  startling  proofs 
of  the  epidemic  malady  or  maladies  which  had 
been  I'aging  there,  that  Dampier  precipitately 
abandoned  the  post,  lest  his  men  should  be  in- 
fected. Dumouriez,  whose  vanity  was  at  least 
equal  to  his  genius,  hurried  to  Paris  to  show 
himself  at  the  theatres,  to  receive  compliments 
and  laui'el  crowns,  to  solicit  for  more  troops  in 
order  that  he  might  conquer  Belgium,  to  see 
which  party  was  getting  strongest  in  the  con- 


'  Dumouriez,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  Jacobiu  commis- 
sioners, Goethe,  the  Frencli  newspapei-s,  tlie  Englisli  newspapers 
of  tlie  day,  all  mention  these  dreadful  rains.  But  a  critic  in  tlie 
Edi'iihuryh  Review,  in  commenting  on  Mr.  Carlyle's  account  of 
the  campaign  of  Argonne,  doubts  or  denies  that  there  was  any 
rain  at  all,  and  assures  us  that  September  is  not  a  rainy  moutli 
on  the  Contiiunt.' 


vention,  and  to  make  friends  accordingly.  In 
many  respects  his  reception  was  as  flattering  as 
he  could  have  desired  ;  but  some  of  the  Jacobins 
thought  that  he  had  not  done  all  that  he  might 
have  done,  and  other  Jacobins  were  mortally 
offended  at  his  having  punished  some  federates 
who  had  brutally  massacred  four  deserters  from 
the  emigrants.  He  was,  however,  enabled  to 
march  against  the  Austrians,  who  under  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Teschen  had  been  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  siege  of  Lille,  and  to  recross  the  Belgian 
frontier,  a  few  days  after  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's 
retreat  from  the  Argonne.  On  the  4th  of  Nov- 
ember, two  French  armies  under  Dumouriez  en- 
tered the  Austrian  Netherlands  in  nine  columns  ; 
and  on  the  5th,  being  reinforced  by  another 
corps  d'armoe  under  D'Harville,  they  came  up 
with  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Teschen,  who  occupied  an 
excellent  position  on  some  w^ooded  hills  near  the 
village  of  Jemappe.  But  if  the  Austrian  posi- 
tion was  good,  their  disprojDortion  in  number 
was  veiy  great,  Saxe-Teschen  not  having  more 
than  15,000  or  16,000  men  to  oppose  to  50,000 
or  60,000  French. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  the  French  began  a 
general  action  by  cannonading,  to  which  the  Aus- 
trians replied  from  some  well-placed  redoubts. 
This  heavy  firing  continued  without  intermission, 
and  without  any  great  effect  on  either  side,  till 
ten  o'clock,  when  the  young  Duke  of  Chartres, 
or,  as  he  was  now  called,  young  Egalite,  recom- 
mended an  attack  with  fixed  bayonets."  From 
eleven  o'clock  till  one  in  the  afternoon  several 
charges  were  attempted,  but  every  time  the 
French  were  driven  back  by  cannon-ball  and 
grape-shot.  At  one  time  their  centre,  after  losing 
a  great  number  of  men,  was  thrown  into  complete 
disorder,  and  was  not  rallied  by  the  young  Duke 
of  Chai-tres  without  extreme  diflUculty.  While 
the  duke  returned  with  the  centre  to  attack  the 
village  of  Jemappe  on  Saxe-Teschen's  right,  Du- 
mouriez, putting  himself  at  the  head  of  two  fresh 
bi'igades,  and  singing  the  Marseillese  hymn, 
"Allans,  enfaris  de  la  patrie^''  moved  rapidly  to 
attack  some  redoubts  towards  the  enemy's  left. 
He  was  accompanied  by  several  regiments  or 
strong  squadrons  of  horse,  and  not  relying  solely 
on  the  bayonet,  he  carried  some  light  artillery 
with  him.  These  redoubts  were  defended  by 
some  Hungarian  grenadiers,  Avho  fought  most 
desperately  ;  but  attacking  by  the  gorge  of  the 
redoubts,  and  bringing  their  artillery  within 
musket-shot,  the  French  at  length  carried  the 
works,  when  a  fearful  butchery  of  the  Hunga- 


2  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  on  being  elected  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention, had  taken  the  name  of  Philip  Egalite,  or  Philip  Equality . 
Dodsley's  Annual  Register,  and  other  works  of  the  day,  speak  of 
General  Egalite,  and  of  the  bravery  he  displayed  at  Jemappe, 
without  any  notion  that  he  was  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  the  sou 
of  tlie  Duke  of  Orleans. 
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rians  ensued.  Duraouriez,  anxious  about  his 
centre,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  cavahy, 
and  was  proceeding  at  a  smart  trot  to  its  succour, 
when  he  met  the  young  Duke  of  Montj^ensier, 
wdio  was  gallojiing  to  tell  him  that  the  centre 
was  victorious,  and  that  his  bi'other  had  gained 
possession  of  the  village  of  Jemappe  after  a 
bloody  engagement.  This  decided  the  affair ;  it 
was  only  two  o'clock,  and  the  Austrians  were  in 
full  retreat  for  Mons.  The  conquered  moved  off 
in  admirable  order,  carrying  with  them  all  their 
artillery  except  seven  or  eight  pieces  ;  the  con- 
querors had  scarcely  secured  their  victory  ere 
they  were  seized  with  a  terrible  panic,  and,  ima- 
gining tliat  the  Austrians  had  undermined  the 
hill  and  that  they  would  all  be  blown  into  the  air, 
five  liattalions  abandoned  the  heights  they  had 
gained,  and  fled  in  the  utmost  disorder  to  a  village 
at  some  distance.  Dumouriez  says  that  it  was  in 
consequence  of  this  panic,  and  of  the  cowardice 
of  one  of  his  generals  and  of  the  disobedience  of 
others,  that  he  could  not  molest  the  Duke  of 
Saxe-Teschen  on  liis  retreat.  The  battle  of  Je- 
mappe decided  the  fate  of  the  Netherlands,  so 
miserably  weak  was  the  force  collected  for  the 
defence  of  that  rich  country,  and  so  disaffected 
were  the  Belgians  to  the  house  of  Austria.  Du- 
mouriez states  his  own  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
at  2( )()(),  and  that  of  the  imperialists  at  twice  that 
number;  but  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether, 
from  the  nature  of  the  combat  and  of  tlie  ground, 
and  from  the  want  of  pui-suit,  the  French  diil 
not  lose  as  many  men  as  the  Austrians.  On  the 
8th,  Tournai  ojiened  its  gates  to  Labounlonnaye, 
Dumouriez's  second  in  command  ;  Courtrai,  Me- 
nin,  and  Bruges,  which  had  been  well  jacobi- 
iiized  beforeliand,  sent  deput<ations  to  tlie  com- 
mander-in-cluef  and  to  the  convention  ;  and,  as 
soon  as  the  intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Jemappe 
arrived,  the  French  commandant  of  Dunkirk, 
with  only  1800  foot  and  200  horse,  marched  to 
Nieuport  and  Ostend,  whicli  received  him  with 
joy.  Without  a  single  musket  having  been  fired, 
all  Flandere  was  subdued — or  rather,  the  peoi)le 
joined  the  French  and  removed  every  obstacle  to 
tlieir  progres-s.  The  exultation  of  the  Flemings 
and  Brabanters  was  in  the  coui-se  of  a  very  few 
weeks  considerably  damped  by  the  arrival  of 
Jacobin  commissioners  from  the  assembly,  who 
])luudered  them  most  mercilessly,  levying  contri- 
butions, taxing  and  harrowing  them,  as  if  they 
liad  really  been  a  conquered  people.  Even 
Dumouriez  himself  gave  them  a  sad  proof  of 
what  they  had  to  expect :  for  almost  as  soon  as 
lie  had  entered  Mons,  where  the  inhabitants  re- 
ceived him  with  the  utmost  joy,  he  issued  an 
ordinance  requiring  from  the  clergy  a  forced  loan 
of  one  year  of  their  revenues;  and  subsequently, 
in  managing  contracts  for  provisions,  he  forced 


the  Belgian  contractors  to  accept  of  payment  in 
French  paper  money,  which  was  evei-y  day  be- 
coming more  discredited  and  worthless.  His 
excuse  is,  that  the  convention  had  no  money  to 
give  him,  and  that  the  troops,  engaging  in  a 
winter  campaign,  were  almost  naked. 

Old  Marshal  Bender,  who  had  once  so  terrified 
the  Belgian  patriots  by  the  threat  of  pulling  on 
his  boots,  was  left  in  Brussels,  not  to  offer  any 
resistance,  which  was  impracticable,  but  merely 
to  arrange  a  capitulation.  On  the  evening  of  the 
13th  the  marshal  was  summoned  by  the  Alsacian 
Westermann,  become  a  colonel  in  the  armies  of 
the  French  republic  by  virtue  of  liis  exploits  in 
the  Tuileries  on  the  10th  of  August.  Old  Ben- 
der made  the  best  terms  he  could,  and  on  the 
14th,  Dumouriez  entered  Brussels  amidst  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  people,  and  shouts  of  "  Long 
live  the  Fi-ench  !  liong  live  liberty  and  equality  I " 
Ha\'ing  called  upon  all  the  towns  in  Belgium  to 
raise  and  equip  volunteer  co)-ps  and  militia,  Du- 
mouriez left  Brussels  on  the  19th  of  November, 
when  Labourdonnaye  was  already  laying  siege  to 
Antwerp,  while  Valence  was  blockading  Namur. 
lie  captured  Mechlin,  where  he  found  a  great 
(juantity  of  ammunition  and  arms,  and  an  excel- 
lent foundry  for  casting  cannon.  This  enabled 
him  to  improve  the  equipment  of  his  troops,  and 
to  arm  crowds  of  volunteers  who  had  come  from 
Fi'ance,  whei'e  they  had  been  starving  for  want 
of  employment,  to  take  part  in  this  hai-vest  of 
glory  and  gain.  The  situation  of  France  con- 
tinued for  years  to  furnish  the  like  adventurera 
in  ]>rodigious  numbers;  for  there  was  starvation 
at  home,  and  no  calling  within  the  reach  of  the 
common  run  of  men  was  half  so  profitable  as 
that  of  arms.  To  these  must  be  added  numbers 
— not  inconsiderable — of  downright  republican 
enthusiasts;  and  of  men  pa.ssionately  fond  of 
war  for  the  mere  sake  of  war  and  its  glories ; 
and  again  other  numbers  who  could  only  be  safe 
from  the  Jacobins  and  the  guillotine  by  throw- 
ing tliemselves  into  the  ranks  of  marching  armies. 
All  this  enabled  the  revolutionary  generals  to  be 
careless  whether  a  given  operation  cost  them 
thousands  of  lives  more  or  less;  the  immense 
numbers  which  fell  were  replaced  by  fresh  ar- 
rivals :  the  want  of  regular  employment  at  home, 
and  the  system  of  terror,  were  by  themselves 
sutficient  to  recruit  tlieir  armies.  On  the  22d, 
Dumouriez  was  astonished  by  finding  the  Duke 
of  Saxe-Teschen  firmly  posted  at  Tirleraont.  An- 
other battle  took  place.  The  Austrians,  though 
defeated,  continued  their  retreat  in  admirable 
order,  abandoning  the  country  foot  by  foot,  and 
fighting  again  on  the  27th  in  front  of  Liege.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  war  of  the  revolution  many 
of  the  Austrian  retreats,  if  properly  examined, 
will  be  found  to  be  more  extraordinarv  things 
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thau  the  Freucli  victories.  Liege,  wliicli  swarmed 
with  revohitiouists  and  Jacobins,  who  in  various 
ways  had  liampered  the  oi^erations  of  the  empe- 
ror's general,  welcomed  Dumoiiriez  as  a  deliverer 
on  the  28th.  The  strong  fortress  of  Antwerp  sur- 
rendered about  the  same  time  to  the  Peruvian  Mir- 
anda, whom  Dumouriez  had  sent  to  supersede 
Labourdounaye;  Namur  surrendered  to  Valence 
on  the  2d  of  December;  and  thus,  one  month  after 
opening  the  campaign,  the  French  found  them- 
selves completely  masters  of  all  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  excepting  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg. 

Dumom-iez,  having  sent  Miranda  forward  to 
Eoermond,  wished  to  continue  his  winter  cam- 
paign by  capturing  Maestricht,  by  calling  up  the 
Dutch  democrats,  and  by  i*evolutionizing  Hol- 
land, and  all  those  Seven  United  Provinces.  It 
was  true  the  Dutch  government  had  not  declared 
war  or  entered  into  the  coalition  against  France; 
but  its  predilection  for  the  Austrians,  Prussians, 
and  emigrants,  and  its  aversion  to  the  French 
revolution,  were  not  disguised.  But  greatlj^  to 
Dumouriez's  mortification,  the  convention  and  the 
executive  would  not  send  him  the  order  to  attack 
the  Dutch  ;  thinking  it  better,  for  the  present,  to 
maintain  a  neutrality  with  the  stadtholder,  until 
the  Dutch  democrats  were  better  prepared  for 
iasuirectiou.  Thus  circumstanced,  he  resolved 
to  capture  Aix-la-Chapelle.  But  he  was  sadly 
impeded  by  a  pestilent  Jacobin  poet,  Ronsin,  who 
had  been  sent  by  the  convention  to  superintend 
the  civil  concerns  of  his  army.  On  the  7th  of 
December  the  Austrians  fought  another  battle ; 
but  they  were  far  too  weak  to  secure  or  cover 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  on  the  8th,  Dumouriez  en- 
tered the  ancient  city  of  Charlemagne  as  a  con- 
quei'or.  On  the  12th,  Avheu  little  more  than  ten 
leagues  from  the  Rhine,  he  put  his  army  into 
winter-quarters. 

But  it  was  not  alone  in  the  Netherlands  that 
the  French,  from  being  invaded,  became  inva- 
ders. The  energetic  men  of  Paris  had  resolved 
that  Germany  should  be  entered.  General  Cus- 
tine,  who  had  been  attached  to  the  French  army 
on  the  Upper  Rhine,  commanded  by  Biron,  made, 
with  18,000  or  20,000  men,  a  dash  into  the  little 
circles  of  the  empire,  where  there  were  no  troops 
in  the  field,  and  none  but  weak  garrisons  in  the 
fortresses.  These  silly  German  electors  had  all 
been  indulging  in  the  pleasant  dream  that  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  would  get  to  Paris,  and 
therefore  they  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  any  extra  exertions.  Spires  and  Worms 
capitulated  to  Custine  on  the  30th  of  September 
and  5th  of  October,  and  on  the  21st  of  October 
Mayence  (Mentz)  threw  open  its  gates,  all  the 
garrison  laying  down  their  arms,  except  some 
800  Austrians,  who  marched  out  and  joined  the 
grand  army  of  the  coalition.     All  these  successes 


could  have  been  obtained  only  through  the  dis- 
affection of  these  Germans  to  their  rulers,  and 
the  dissemination  among  them  of  French  prin- 
ciples. Custine  had  no  artillery  or  material  for 
conducting  any  siege,  and  the  least  resistance 
must  have  preserved  Mayence:  but  the  town 
and  university  were  full  of  democrats  and  be- 
lievers in  the  new  exposition  of  the  rights  of  man ; 
and  these  men  had  secret  intelligence  with  Cus- 
tine before  he  approached  the  place,  and  as  soon 
as  he  had  summoned  it  they  urged  the  necessity 
of  an  immediate  capitulation.  In  all  directions 
the  first  progress  of  the  republican  armies  was 
favoured  by  the  people  of  the  countries  they  in- 
vaded, so  that  the  French  pi-ess  and  their  politi- 
cal propagandists  were  indeed  of  more  service 
than  French  artillery.  Custine  soon  gave  the 
speculative  Germans  some  cause  for  regretting 
the  welcome  they  had  given  him.  Quitting  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  he  rushed  to  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main.  This  free  commercial  town  had  re- 
mained neutral  in  all  the  wars,  and  her  neuti-ality 
had  been  respected  by  the  armies  of  kings  and 
emperors ;  but  these  republicans  were  not  so 
scrupulous,  and  they  resolved  to  jslunder  it,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  people  were  dis- 
posed in  their  favour,  and  were  wishing  them 
every  success.  They  entered  the  open  unde- 
fended ]>lace  on  the  27th  of  October,  and  levied 
contributions  in  the  most  rapacious  manner. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  the  Fi-ench 
had  pretended  that  the  natural  frontiers  of  their 
country  were  the  river  Rhine  and  the  high  chain 
of  the  Alps  ;  and  that  Belgium,  Savoy,  and  Nice, 
which  lay  within  these  limits,  belonged  to  France 
by  the  assignment  of  nature.  Dumouriez,  when 
minister,  had  recommended,  as  a  beginning,  the 
conquest  and  permanent  occupation  of  these 
countries.  We  have  seen  how  easily  he  overran 
one  of  them.  General  Montesquiou,  beginning 
earlier  in  the  season,  found  Savoy  quite  as  easy  a 
conquest ;  and  General  Anselme,  who  was  de- 
tached by  Montesquiou,  and  reinforced  by  6000 
Marseillese,  moved  under  the  Maritime  Alps  to 
make  a  prey  of  Nice.  In  both  these  possessions 
of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  propagandi.sts  had 
long  been  at  work,  and  their  labours  had  been 
attended  with  very  great  success.  Several  days 
before  they  made  their  declaration  of  hostilities, 
the  Girondist  executive  had  given  peremptory 
orders  to  General  Montesquiou  to  attack  Savoy, 
and  drive  all  the  troops  of  the  King  of  Sardinia 
across  the  Alps,  as  these  troops  had  been  collected 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  invade  France,  and 
to  co-operate  with  the  coalition.  Before  any  blow 
was  struck,  the  French  had  made  pretty  sure  of 
the  Savoj'ards,  who  hated  the  Piedmontese;  and, 
by  a  variety  of  ingenious  devices,  they  had  gained 
all  the  information  they  wanted.     A  republican 
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genera),  who  thought  it  no  shame  to  play  the 
part  of  a  spy,  took  the  dress  and  the  name  of  an 
Irish  priest ;  and  imposed  sadly  on  the  credulity 
of  Colegno,  the  commandant  of  Chambery,  the 
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little  capital  of  Savoy,  and  also  upon  the  too  easy 
faith  of  Count  Perrone,  the  governor-general  of 
the  duchy.  Other  emissaries  went  among  the 
citizens  and  the  people,  ex])laining  the  stupendous 
lienefits  they  must  derive  from  the  French  sys- 
tem, the  promulgation  of  the  rights  of  man,  the 
overthrow  of  the  aristocracy,  and  a  fresh  division 
of  property.  Montesquiou  knew  that  the  Savoy- 
ards woidd  everywhere  join  him  ;  and  that  the 
troops  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  about  which  so 
much  talk  had  been  made,  did  not  really  exceed 
10,000  men,  and  these,  too,  scattered  over  the 
country,  thi-ougli  the  false  security  or  the  treach- 
ery of  those  who  had  the  command  over  them, 
(^n  the  night  of  the  21st  of  Septembe)',  in  the 
midst  of  a  hurricane  and  torrents  of  rain,  tlie 
republicans  dashed  across  the  frontier  of  Savoy, 
and  took  by  sui-prise  the  important  fortress  of 
Sanparelliaii,  which  was  garrisoned  only  bv  a 
liandful  of  Piedmontese.'  Without  losing  a  man, 
.dmost  without  tiring  a  gun,  the  French  reached 
("hambeiy,  and  were  there  received  with  trans- 
ports of  joy  by  the  Savoyard  patriots.  After 
making  a  triumphal  entrance,  and  installing  a 
provisionary  council  of  government,  composed  of 
ardent  democrats,  who  were  invited  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  an  immediate  union  and  incor- 
poration with  the  French  republic,  Montesquiou 
.idvanced  a  few  miles  on  the  road  that  led  to  the 
pass  of  Mont  Cenis,  and  took  the  formidable  for- 
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tress  of  Montmelian,  which  had  been  abandoned 
by  its   garrison,  although  well    furnished  with 
powder,  ball,  and  provisions.    On  the  side  of  Nice 
there  was  the  same  mixture  of   imbecility  and 
treachery    in    those 
who  commanded  for 
theKingof  Sai'dinia, 
and  the  same  sympa- 
thy among  the  people 
for  the  French  and 
their  enticing  prin- 
ciples. Anselme 
crossed     the     river 
Var,    which     there 
forms   the  frontier, 
on  the  night  of  the 
23d   of    September. 
A                     An     inconsiderable 
'                    corps  d'arm^e,  com- 
posed of   Piedmon- 
tese and  Sardinians, 
retreated      in     tlie 
reatest    confusion, 
lid,  without  firing 
a  shot,  left  the  city 
of  Nice  open  to  the 
invaders.     Without 
the    least    exertion 
except  that  of  marching  to  their  j)rey,  the  republi- 
cans got  possession  of  all  that  sea-board,  of  all  the 
lower  part  of  the  country  of  Nice  lying  between 
the  Maritime  Alps  and  the  Mediterranean,  save 
and  except  the  citadel  of  Mont  Albano.  To  co-ope- 
rate in  tliis  war  of  coasts  the  Gironde  executive  had 
despatched,  from  the  near  port  of  Toulon,  Ad- 
miral Truguet,  with  eleven  .ships  of  the  line,  some 
frigates,  and  other  vessels,  liaving  on  board  2000 
land  troops.     This  fleet  now  came  to  anchor,  and 
assisted  in  the  siege  of  ^lont  Albano,  which  soon 
capitulatetl.       Truguet    perpetrated   a   horrible 
slaughter  at  Oueglia,  a  small  but  thriving  town 
on  the  coast,  the  birth-place  of  the  great  Andrea 
Doria  ;  and  soon  after  this  exploit  he  returned  to 
Toulon,  not  without  some  apprehension  of  being 
intercepted  by  an   English  fleet,  for  the  British 
ambassador  had  withdrawn  from  Paris  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dethronement  of  Louis  XVI.  and 
of  all  that  had  been  done  on  the  10th  of  August. 
Two-thirds  of  a  century  have  passed  since  these 
horroi-s  were  committed,  but  the  memory  of  them 
has  been  transmitted    from  father  to  son  in  elo- 
quent and  exciting  tradition,  and  there  is  not  at 
this  day,  on  all  that  coast,  a  mariner  or  ]ieasant 
but  will  recount  with  flashing   eyes  the  horrible 
particulai-s  of  the  destruction  of  Oneglia. 

We  return  to  Paris.  On  the  appointed  day, 
the  21st  of  Se))tember,  the  membei-s  elected  to 
the  convention  met  in  the  Tuileries,  the  gi-eater 
part  of  wluch  was  riddled  by  the  cannon-balls  of 
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the  10th  of  August.     The  elections  for  the  city 
of  Paris  may  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the 
spirit  and  influence  under  which  they  had  been 
made,  and  will  convey  a  tolerably  correct  notion 
of  the  character  of  the  deputies  returned  by  most 
of  the  departments.     The  Parisian  deputies  were 
—  Robespierre,  Danton,  Camille  Desmoulins,  Da- 
vid, Fabre  d'Eglautine,  Legendre,  Panis,  Sergent, 
Billaud- Varenues,  Augustm  Robespierre,  Collot 
d'Herbois,  Dussaulx,  Freron,  Marat,  Philippe 
Egalite,  Thomas  Manuel,  Boucher  Beauvais,  Raf- 
fron,  Robert,  Lavicomterie,  Osselin,  and  Laigne- 
lot.     They  included  in  their  number  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  notorious  committee  of  surveillance  of 
the  commune  who  had  directed  the  egorgeurs  or 
Septembrizers.     Among  them  were  three  news- 
paper editors,  a  butcher,  a  painter,  an  actor,  an  en- 
graver, a  prince  of  the  blood-royal,  two  street  ora- 
tors and  authors,and  one  advocate — "  which,"  says 
Thiers,  "represented  the  confusion  and  the  va- 
riety of  existences  which  then  agitated  the  capital 
of  France."     The  first  two  returned  by  the  Paris 
electors  were  Robespieire  and  Danton.     Their 
success,  about  which  there  never  could  have  been 
a  moment's  doubt,  was  hailed  with  enthusiastic 
joy  by  the  Jacobin  Club  and  by  the  commune, 
who,  in  fact,  had  secured  their  return.     Marat 
had  the  same  all-efticient  sup})ort,  and  was  pas- 
sionately recommended  to  the  Parisian  electors 
by  CHiabot,  who  treated  with  contempt  the  re- 
monstrances  of    such   as   represented   that   the 
friend  of  the  people  was  rather  too  fond  of  blood 
and  was  already  lying  vmder  two  ci'iminal  accu- 
sations.    Brissot,  who  was  Marat's  rival  candi- 
date, had  no  chance  against  him,  and  was  obliged 
to  get  returned  bj''  one  of  the  departments.     These 
elections  proved  that  he  and  his  party  could  do 
nothing  with  Paris,  and  without  Paris  there  was 
no  hope  of  victory  to  them  in  the  mortal  combat 
they  were  entering  upon  with  the  ultra-Jacobins. 
After  the  failure  of  Brissot,  some  of  the  Giron- 
(1  ins  set  n^  Doctor  Pr^'esilA'// against  Marat ;  but 
the  divine  was  beaten  by  the  horse-doctor.     It 
might  have  been  thought  that  the  September  mas- 
sacres would  have  dispelled  the  admiration  of  the 
blinded  or  most  frantic  of  the  English  republicans; 
but  it  was  after  these  atrocities,  and  at  a  moment 
when  the  details  of  them  were  ringing  thi-ough- 
out  Europe,  and  filling  men's  minds  with  horror, 
that  Priestley  became  a  French  citizen,  and  was 
elected  a  member  of  this  convention,  which,  from 
the  first,  showed  its  determination  of  pursuing 
the  same  sanguinary  course.     Some  have  thought 
that  the  losing  the  honour  of  representing  the 
city  of  Paris  in  the  convention,  and  his  mortifi- 
cation at  being  beaten  by  a  man  like  Marat,  may 
have  contributed  to  keep  Priestley  away  from 
France.      Thomas  Paine,  who  had  gained   ad- 
ditional consideration  by  publishing  the  second 


])art  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  was  electeil  by  the  de- 
partment of  Pas  de  Calais.  Priestley  was  elected 
by  the  department  of  Orne,  but  never  took  his 
seat  in  the  convention  ;  "because,"  as  his  friends 
said  in  the  house,  "  he  could  not  speak  our  lan- 
guage." Abbe  Sieyes,  who  had  not  very  patiently 
endured  Robespierre's  self-denying  ordinance, 
was  returned  by  the  department  of  La  Sarthe ; 
and  various  other  members  of  the  first  or  consti- 
tuent assembly,  who  had  scarcely  been  heard  of 
since  the  dissolution  of  that  body,  found  their 
way  into  the  convention.  The  departments  of 
the  south  remained  tolerably  constant  to  their 
representatives  in  the  legislative  assembly,  and 
there  was  not  one  Girondin  of  any  note  but  found 
a  place  in  the  convention.  These  Girondins, 
who  had  sat  on  the  left  before,  now  took  their 
places  on  the  right,  the  Jacobins  taking  the  left, 
and  Robespierre  with  the  deputation  of  Paris 
and  all  the  most  excessive  Jacobins  seating  them- 
selves at  the  summit  of  the  left  {sur  la  crete  de  la 
gauche),  from  which  position  they  obtained  the 
name — the  memorable  name — of  "La  INIontagne," 
or  the  Mountain.  What  had  been  called  the  "  Cen- 
tre" was  now  called  the  "Plain  ;"  and  at  the  be- 
ginning, it  was  occupied  by  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  house,  some  being  moderates,  some 
cowards,  and  a  great  many  mere  trimmers,  ready 
to  go  with  the  Jacobins  or  with  the  Girondins, 
according  to  circumstances.  The  first  president 
appointed  was  Mayor  Petion.  There  was  an  im- 
mediate throwing  down  of  gauntlets  between  the 
Girondins  and  the  ultra-Jacobins.  The  Gironde 
ministers,  by  means  of  their  orators  in  the  house, 
attempted  to  discredit  Marat  and  crush  Robes- 
piei-re,  who  still  retained  his  name  of  the  "In- 
corruptible." They  failed  completely,  and  only 
embittered  by  their  attempt  an  enmity  which 
was  already  implacable.  But  both  parties  soon 
agreed  in  bringing  the  king  to  trial  and  execu- 
tion. In  the  meantime  all  the  captiA^es  in  the 
Temple — the  king's  sister  Elizabeth,  his  queen, 
and  his  two  young  children,  as  well  as  Louis 
himself— were  treated  with  the  most  execrable 
barbarity. 

The  mockery  of  a  ti-ial  began  on  the  11th  of 
December,  when  the  king  was  brought  to  the 
bar  of  the  convention.  Although  Louis  had  been 
diligently  studying  during  his  captivity  the  trial 
of  Charles  I.  as  related  by  Hume,  he  did  not, 
like  that  prince,  deny  the  authority  of  the  court 
before  which  he  was  brought,  or  refuse  to  answer. 
He  urged  that  up  to  Jnne,  1789,  there  was  no  con- 
stitution, or  no  existing  laws,  which  hindered  his 
doing  what  he  had  done.  The  president  then 
charged  him  with  having  surrounded  Paris  with 
troops  in  the  month  of  July,  1789,  and  of  having 
caused  blood  to  be  shed.  Louis  replied,  that  at  the 
time  he  had  the  right  of  commanding  the  troops, 
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protesting  that  lie  liad  never  had  any  iuteution  of 
shedding  the  blood  of  any  of  his  subjects.  lu 
til  is  manner  they  went  through  the  articles  of 
charge,  tifty-seveu  in  number  ;  Louis  either  an- 
swered by  a  simple  negative,  or  insisted  that 
what  he  had  done  had  been  done  before  the  con- 
stitution, or  was  justified  by  the  laws  as  they  then 
existed,  or  had  been  done  since  the  constitution, 
which  threw  all  the  responsibility  upon  his  min- 
isters. In  reply  to  the  charge  about  the  journey 
to  Varennes,  he  said  that  he  must  refer  to  what 
liad  passed  in  the  constituent  assembly  at  the 
time,  which  assembly  liad  set  aside  the  charge 
for  ever  by  restoring  him  to  the  throne,  and  by 
swearing  with  him  to  the  monarchic  constitu- 
tion. He  scarcely  showed  any  warmth  or  vehe- 
mence, except  when  the  president  charged  liira 
with  having  caused  all  the  bloodshed  on  the  10th 
of  August,  1792,  when  he  cried  out  with  a  loud 
voice,  ^^ No,  sir!  No!  that  was  not  I !  .  .  .  The 
Tuileries  was  threatened,  in  a  way  which  all 
constituted  authorities  witnessed.  The  mayor 
and  other  municipality  saw  it ;  and  as  I  was  a 
constituted  authority,  I  had  a  right  to  defend 
myself ;  but  I  did  not  do  even  that — I  sent  for 
a  deputation  of  the  national  assembly,  and  I 
came  and  took  refuge  here  with  my  family."  It 
was,  however,  resolved  that  all  the  blood  jwured 
out  on  the  10th  of  August  should  be  laid  directly 
to  the  charge  of  the  king ;  and  it  was  by  the  cry 
of  vengeance  for  this  blood — a  cry  incessantly 
kept  up  by  the  mob,  the  clubs,  and  the  news- 
papers— that  these  {)roceodings  were  preci])itated. 
On  the  30th  of  December,  dejjulations  began  to 
present  themselves  at  the  bar  to  tell  the  honour- 
able deputies  that  the  citizens  of  Pai-is  were 
wearied  out  by  their  long  delays.  Eighteen  of 
the  Paris  sections  sent  jietitions  and  committees; 
and  the  men  who  had  been  wouiuled  on  the  10th 
of  August,  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
pati-iots  who  had  perished  on  that  day,  came  in 
one  grand  dramatic  group  to  the  convention  to 
demand  vengeance  and  blood  for  blooil.  Some 
of  the  wounded  dragged  themselves  slowly  along 
iipon  crutches,  and  one  of  them  was  carried  in  a 
litter.  Tiieir  orator  ilelivereil  a  terrible  speech 
to  the  "fathers  of  the  country,  legislators  of  all 
mankind,"  telling  them  that  Louis  must  perish 
on  the  scaffold  .forthwith  ;  tiiat  there  would  be 
no  hmnaniti/  upon  earth  until  all  kings  were  de- 
stroyed ;  and  that  there  would  be  no  virtue  until 
all  priests  were  destroyed  also.  Tlie  president 
made  them  a  very  comjilimentary  speech  in  re- 
turn, and  invited  them  all  to  the  honours  of  the 
sitting.  The  greater  part  of  them  went  and  sat 
on  the  benches  with  the  members  of  the  house. 
On  the  1st  of  January  more  ad- 
dresses were  presented  from  the 
departments  demanding  the  immediate  execution 
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of  the  king,  who  had  been  voted  guilty  on  the 
night  of  the  26th  of  December,  in  the  midst  of 
the  joyous  acclamations  of  the  blood-thirsty  mob 
that  crowded  the  galleries  of  the  house,  and  fre- 
quently took  part  in  the  debate.  It  was  timidly 
hinted  by  some  that  the  English  government 
would  resent  the  death  of  the  king.  Billaud- 
Varennes  said  that  this  was  a  dishonouring  and 
gi'oundless  apprehension,  and  that  he  was  aston- 
ished the  French  executive  had  not  sent  over  an 
address  to  the  English  people,  which  had  been 
prepared  some  time  ago.  "  Everybody,"  said 
Billaud,  "  knows  the  sad  situation  of  the  English 
people,  and  that  they  are  our  friends.  The  op- 
pressed English  desire  nothing  better  than  to 
fraternize  with  us."  [Men  and  women  were  now 
crying  through  the  streeta  of  Paris,  "  There  has 
not  been  blood  enough!"  "Let  the  scythe  of 
equality  strike  off  more  heads  !"  "Give  us  bread 
and  equality!"  "Put  the  traitor  to  death,  and 
then  we  shall  have  both  equality  and  bread!" 
"  The  cause  of  all  our  woe  is  in  the  Temple  and 
in  a  part  of  the  convention!"  &c.  Some  of  the 
Gironde,  fearing  the  consequences  rather  thcan 
jutying  the  king,  wouhl  fain  have  sto])ped  short 
of  immediate  execution  on  the  scaffold;  but  they 
were  powerless,  they  had  heli>ed  to  surrender  all 
power  to  a  sovereign  mob,  and,  while  sitting  in 
the  assembly  or  skulking  in  their  lodgings,  they 
trembled  for  their  own  lives.  One  of  them  had 
the  extraordinary  courage  to  declare  that  all 
forms  of  justice  and  all  feelings  of  humanity  were 
outraged,  and  that  the  convention  was  deliberat- 
ing untler  the  daggers  and  cannons  of  a  faction  ; 
but  these  self-evident  truths  made  no  impression 
either  u])on  the  mobs  in  the  galleries  or  upon  the 
men  of  the  Mountain,  who  had  the  cannons  and 
the  daggers  under  their  control.  Out  of  721 
members  jn-esent  there  was  not  one  who  would 
venture  to  say  that  the  king  was  not  guilty,  and 
only  thirty-seven  who  declared  that  they  were 
incompetent  to  pi-ouounce  judgment,  or  wjio  re- 
commended some  punishment  short  of  death. 

After  a  long  and  most  riotous  debate  on  the 
IGth  of  January,  the  house  proceeded  to  vote  the 
execution.  A  secretary  began  to  call  over  the 
muster-i'oU,  in  order  to  show  who  were  present 
and  who  wei*e  not ;  for  all  such  as  should  be  ab- 
sent or  refuse  to  vote  on  this  solemn  occasion  had 
been  threatened  with  desti-uction  by  the  clubs 
and  the  mob.  It  was  eight  o'clock  at  night,  and 
the  hall  was  only  imperfectly  lighted  up  with 
lamps  and  candles.  All  faces  were  either  j  .ile 
or  flushed — the  heads  and  shouldere  projecting 
from  the  galleries  seemed  about  to  fall  upon  the 
members  sitting  in  their  scats.  By  a  drawing  of 
lots,  or  by  some  operation  styled  a  roulcmcnt,  the 
dei>uties  of  the  Garonne,  Gei-«,  and  the  Gironde, 
who   nearly  all   belonged   to  the  party   named 
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Girondists,  were  the  first  called  upon  for  their 
votes.  The  first  of  all  who  voted  was  Mailhe, 
and  his  vote  was  La  Mort  (Death) ;  but  he  de- 
manded that  the  convention  should  afterwards 
discuss  the  point  whether  execution  should  follow 
immediately,  or  whether  sentence  should  be  sus- 
jjeuded  for  a  time,  taking  care,  however,  to  add 
that  his  vote  of  death  was  independent  of  this 
proposition.  The  next  two  members  that  voted 
were  Delmas  and  Projean,  who  both  said  La 
Mort,  and  nothing  more.  As  the  business  went 
on,  the  galleries  applauded  all  who  voted  simply 
for  death,  and  hooted  and  threatened  all  such  as 
attempted  to  qualify  the  sentence,  or  to  commute 
it  into  imprisonment  or  bani.shment.  Early  in 
the  roll,  Vergniaud,  who  was  acting  as  pi'esident, 
was  called  upon ;  and  pale  and  trembling,  and 
cowering  before  the  popular  fury,  he  pronounced 
the  monosyllable  Death,  although  he  had  pre- 
viously declared  that  his  heart  and  conscience 
would  never  permit  him  to  give  such  a  vote 
against  the  unfortunate  king.  Guadet,  who  voted 
next,  said  Death,  but  recommended  the  suspen- 
sion of  execution  (le  stcrsis),  which  had  been  first 
suggested  by  Mailhe.  Next  came  Gensonne,  who 
followed  ixp  the  concise  vote  La  Mort,  by  de- 
manding that  the  convention,  in  order  to  prove 
to  Euro))e  that  the  condemnation  of  Louis  was 
not  the  work  oi  a  faction,  should  deliberate  im- 
mediately after  judgment  on  the  measures  of 
security  proper  to  be  taken  in  favour  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  condemned,  and  against  his  family ; 
and  that,  in  order  to  prove  that  no  distinction 
was  made  between  villains  (scelerats),  the  conven- 
tion should  enjoin  the  minister  of  justice  to  pur- 
sue before  the  tribunals  the  assassins  and  bi'igands 
of  the  2d  and  3d  of  September  !  In  some  few  in- 
stances courage  and  humanity  were  found  where 
their  existence  could  never  have  been  expected. 
Thus  Grangeneuve  boldly  voted  "Imprisonment 
{la  Detention)-^''  and  Manuel,  with  equal  boldness, 
said  "  Banishment,"  and  soon  afterwards  rushed 
out  of  the  house  for  ever — but  not  before  he  had 
been  hustled,  kicked,  and  beaten,  beaten  on  the 
very  floor  of  the  house,  and  then  in  the  lobby. 
As  the  voting  continued,  one  opinion,  delivered 
by  Serviere,  to  keep  the  king  in  prison,  and  only 
execute  him  in  case  of  the  coalition  again  invad- 
ing France,  seemed  to  make  some  little  impres- 
sion ;  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment,  as  the  con- 
viction was  by  this  time  universal  that  x-epublican 
France,  instead  of  suff"ering  invasion,  might  now 
invade  all  Europe,  and,  in  alliance  with  the  peo- 
ple, bring  down  every  throne  to  the  dust.  Le- 
pelletier  Saint-Fargeau,  a  man  of  noble  birth  and 
large  fortune,  who  had  figured  in  the  constituent 
or  first  assembly,  and  who  had  harangued  and 
Avritten  largely  for  the  abolition  of  all  capital 
punishment,  now,  to  save  his  own  life,  said. 
Vol.  IV. 


Death.  Condorcet  said,  "  The  greatest  pun- 
ishment SHORT  OF  Death."  Thomas  Paine,  who 
had  previously  urged  his  opinions  with  more 
courage  than  any  of  them,  both  in  conversation 
and  in  writing,  voted  for  Imprisonment  till  the 
Peace,  and  then  Banishment.  Several  mem- 
bers of  the  Mountain  voted,  like  the  majority  of 
the  Girondists,  for  Death,  with  the  Sursis. 
As  every  member  had  to  answer  to  his  name,  to 
ascend  the  tribune,  to  deliver  his  sentence  viva 
■voce,  and  then  to  write  it  and  sign  it  in  a  proces 
verbal,  the  dismal  business  joroceeded  very  slowly. 
Some  of  the  deputies  fell  asleep  in  their  places, 
and  had  to  be  roused  by  the  ushers  when  their 
names  were  called.  Others,  choosing  their  time, 
ran  out  of  the  house  to  get  dinner  or  other  re- 
freshments. The  people  in  the  galleries  brought 
their  refreshments  with  them,  and  were  seen 
drinking  wine  and  brandy  as  in  a  common  ta- 
vern. One  pai'ticular  gallery  set  aside  for  distin- 
guished visitors  was  occupied  by  Philippe  Ega- 
lite's  mistresses,  and  by  other  rouged  and  splen- 
didly dressed  dames,  some  of  whom,  with  cards 
and  pins,  pricked  down  the  ayes  and  noes  as  if 
they  had  been  at  the  roulette-table  or  playing  at 
rouge-et-noir.  Deputies  of  the  convention  car- 
ried ices,  and  bon-bons  and  other  condiments,  to 
these  proper  ])riestesses  of  that  temple  of  liberty ; 
and  love-making  of  the  French  fashion,  and  gal- 
lantry, and  assignation,  went  on  even  as  if  the 
harlots  and  scoundrels  had  been  at  a  merry  play. 
From  time  to  time  some  fellows  went  over  to  the 
neighbouring  coffee -houses,  where  other  cold- 
blooded scoundrels  were  betting  upon  the  results 
of  the  appel  nominal,  ov  vote  by  name.  Marat 
voted,  Death  within  twenty-four  hours  ;  Dan- 
ton,  simply  Death;  but  Robespierre  accompanied 
his  vote  of  Death  by  a  long  comment,  in  which  he 
said  that  the  veiy  reasons  which  had  formerly  in- 
duced him  to  call  for  the  abolition  of  capital  pun- 
ishment now  made  him  demand  the  death  of  the 
tyrant,  and  in  him  the  death  of  all  royalty.  When 
the  turn  of  Sieyes  came,  that  ex-abbe  said,  shrilly 
and  briefly,  La  Mort  sans  phrases  (Death  with- 
out speechifying).  But  the  vote  which  made  the 
most  sensation,  was  that  delivered  by  the  ex-Duke 
of  Orleans,  who  mounted  the  tribune  between 
night  and  morning,  and  with  a  hollow,  shaking 
voice  said,  "  Solely  occupied  by  my  duty,  con- 
vinced that  all  those  who  have  made  attempts,  oi- 
shall  hei-eafter  make  attempts  against  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  peo])le,  merit  death,  I  vote  for 
Death."  There  was  a  universal  murmur,  a  sort 
of  subdued  groan  ;  but  this  was  all,  and  with  the 
vast  majority  there  collected,  the  feeling  of  horror 
was  transitory.  All  through  the  next  day,  the 
17th  of  January,  this  voting  continued.  At  eight 
o'clock  at  night,  when  Chazal  the  younger  gave 
the  last  vote  of  all,  the  president  announced  that 
320 
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he  had  received  two  letters,  one  from  Louis's  was  carried  unanimously.  The  note  of  the  Span- 
counsel,  the  other  from  Lebrun,  the  minister  for  ish  ambassador,  who  offered,  in  the  name  of  his 
foreign  aff;iirs,  who  inclosed  a  note  about  the  sovereign,  not  only  the  neutrality  of  Spain,  but 
king  from  the  Spanish  ambassador.  Garan-Cou-  her  friendly  mediation  with  the  other  powers,  if 
Ion,  and  a  great  many  moi-e  deputies,  Girondists  they  would  only  spare  the  life  of  Louis  XVI. 
as  well  as  Jacobins,  shouted  that  the  letter  from  was  thrown  over  the  table  and  sent  back  unread 
the  Spanish  minister  was  an  insult,  and  that  it  to  the  foreign  office;  and,  if  all  the  courts  of  Eu- 
rope had  sent  similar  notes,  they  would 
all  have  been  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
They  then  read  the  note  from  Louis's  coun- 
sel, who  begged  to  be  heard  once  more  at 
the  bar.  Robespierre  insisted  that  the  coun- 
sel could  not  be  heard  until  the  o/;/)?/  no- 
minul  had  been  scrutinized,  aud  the  result 
of  it  made  known  :  and,  after  some  debate 
3  or  clamour,  the  house  agi'eed  with  him. 
t;  At  this  moment  Duchatel,  a  farmer  from 
g  the  neighbourhood  of  Thouars  in  Poitou, 
~  who  had  been  returned  to  the  convention 
r  by  the  department  of  Deux- Sevres,  and 
=  who  had  generously  exerted  himself  in 
I  favour  of  the  king,  was  earned  into  the 
^  hall  in  blankets,  aud  with  his  head  wrapped 
I  up.  lie  had  been  lying  on  a  sick  bed,  but 
I       had  risen  from  it  in  the  belief  that  one 

-  Immane  vote  more  would  turn  the  balance. 
V       Di-aper  Lecointre,  Duhem,  and  some  other 

<  Jacobins,  contended  that  he  could  not  vote, 

1  as  the  appel  nominal  was  over,  aud  the 

2  result  of  it  known ;  but  Valaze,  who  was 
t  acting  as  one  of  the  secretaries,  saiil  that 
5  the  scrutiny  was  not  over,  and  the  majority 
g  decided  that  the  house  could  not  refuse  to 
!^  any  member  his  right  of  voting.  DuchStel 
=  crawled  uji  the  s^teps  of  the  tribune,  and 
I  gave  his  vote  for  Banisiimext.  C'harlier, 
S  a  member  of  the  Mountain  and  a  close  ad- 
jf      herent  of  Marat,  demanded  that  the  pre- 

<  sident  should  inteiTOgate  the  sick  member 
r      in  order  to  make  him  confess  who  had 

<  sent  to  bring  him  there  in  that  state ;  but 
:       this  proposition  was  rejected  with  mur- 

-  murs.  The  secretaries  then  presented  the 
;  lists  to  the  president  (Vergniaud),  who, 
Z       ])utting  on   a   solemn    countenance,  said, 

"Citizens,  I  am  going  to  proclaim  the  re- 
sult of  the  scrutiny.  You  are  going  to 
)>erform  a  gi^and  act  of  justice.  I  ho]ie 
that  humanity  will  induce  you  to  maintain 
the  most  profound  silence:  when  justice  has 
spoken,  humanity  ought  to  liave  its  turn." 
After  this  preamble  he  read  the  result  of 
ouglit  not  to  be  reail.  Danton  exclaimed,  "I  am  the  third  appcl  nominal.  The  number  of  mem- 
astonished  at  the  auilacity  of  any  power  jiretend-  bei-s  absent  on  commission  was  fifteen,  eight  wei-e 
ing  to  exercise  an  influence  over  our  deliberations,  absent  through  real  or  feigned  sickuess,  and  five 
If  everybody  was  of  my  opinion,  we  would  this  had  refused  to  vote.  Of  the  721  that  remained, 
instant  declare  war  against  Spain,  wei-e  it  only    two  had  voted  for  the  galleys  ;  286  for  imjnison- 

for  tills  letter."     Gensonn6  said  he  thought  like  , — .i;;: — ; r :, t^, ^  .    „^    .  ,. — 

,  ,,  P1111  '^"^  pl.ice  was  subsequentlv  named  Place  do  la  Revolution, 

Danton,  and  he  moved  the  order  of  tlie  day,  which  |  and  is  now  known  as  Place  de  la  Concorde 
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ment  and  banishment  at  the  peace,  or  for  imme- 
diate banishment,  or  for  an  imprisonment  which 
was  to  end  in  death  if  France  should  be  again 
invaded  ;  forty-six  had  voted  for  death  with  the 
sursis  either  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons, 
or  at  the  ])eace,  or  at  the  ratification  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  twenty-six  had  voted  for  death,  but 
had  subjoined  the  recommendation  of  Mailhe  ; 
and  361  had  voted  for  death  without  any  condi- 
tion, restriction,  or  recommendation.  Taking  the 
twenty-six  shuffling  Girondius  (Mailhe  and  those 
who  had  voted  with  him)  as  being  on  the  side  of 
mercy,  the  majority  for  death  was  only  a  majo- 
rity of  o)ie;  but  throwing  Mailhe  and  his  crew 
on  the  other  side,  as  they  must  be  thrown,  the 
blood  majority  will  staird  at  fifty-three,  or  387 
against  334.  AVhen  he  had  gone  through  these 
enumerations,  Vergniaud  said  in  a  sorrowful  tone 
of  voice,  "Citizens,  I  declare,  in  the  name  of  the 
national  convention,  that  the  punishment  it  pro- 
nounces on  Louis  Capet  is  Death." 

The  very  next  instant  the  king's  counsel  came 
to  the  bar.  Deseze  read  a  protest  signed  by 
Louis,  who,  besides  protesting,  claimed  to  be  per- 
mitted to  appeal  to  the  people.  Deseze  pleaded 
eloquently  for  the  helpless  sovereign,  dwelling 
upon  the  smallness  of  the  majority  and  the 
anxiety  which  the  large  majority  of  the  conven- 
tion had  so  lately  shown  for  the  ratification  by 
the  people.  Tronchet  spoke  with  equal  eloquence ; 
and  the  tears  and  sobs  of  the  white-headed 
Malesherbes,  which  scarcely  allowed  him  to  speak 
one  uninterrupted  sentence,  were  more  eloquent 
than  any  rhetoric  or  any  pleading.  Many  mem- 
bers seemed  overcome  by  the  old  man's  tender- 
ness ;  but  Robespierre  rose  and  delivered  one  of 
his  freezing  speeches.  Guadet  demousti-ated 
that  it  was  impossible  to  allow  the  king's  appeal 
to  the  i^eojile,  and  the  house  forthwith  determined 


that  there  should  be  no  such  appeal,  but  that  the 
sursis,  or  suspension  of  execution,  should  be  de- 
bated on  the  mori-ow.  They  then  adjoui'ned 
amidst  hootings  and  hissings,  for,  though  it  was 
near  midnight  of  the  17th,  and  they  had  been 
sitting  ever  since  nine  o'clock  of  the  moi-ning  of 
the  Kith,  the  galleries  were  furious  at  their  ad- 
journing without  settling  the  sursis  question  like 
all  the  rest,  and  leaving  the  king  for  immediate 
execution. 

On  the  fourth  moi'ning  after  this  dismal  mid- 
night, the  sitrsls  having  been  refused,  Louis  was 
conducted  to  the  scafibld,  which  was  erected  be- 
tween the  garden  and  palace  of  the  Tuileries  and 
the  Champs  Elysees.  He  died  like  a  Christian 
hero,  the  last  words  heard  from  his  lips  being,  "  I 
pardon  my  enemies ;  I  pray  for  France ;  I  die 
innocent;  I  ever  desired  the  good  of  the  people  !' 
As  his  bleeding  head  was  shown  to  the  bloody 
rabble,  both  people  and  ti-oops  put  their  hats  and 
caps  upon  their  bayonets  and  their  pikes,  and 
waved  them  in  the  air,  with  prolonged  and  re- 
echoing shouts  of  "Vive  la  republique  !"  "Vive 
la  nation  !"  "Vive  la  liberie !"  It  was  twenty- 
four  minutes  past  ten  o'clock  of  Monday  morning, 
the  21st  January,  1793.  Louis  was  only  in  the 
thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  had  reigned 
nineteen  years  all  but  four  months  and  a  few  days. 

The  patriots  standing  near  the  scafTold  dipped 
the  heads  of  their  pikes  in  the  king's  blood,  and 
others  pressed  forward  to  dip  their  handkerchiefs, 
but  not,  as  we  are  assured,  "  out  of  any  royalist 
superstition."  The  roar  of  cannon  announced  to 
the  captives  in  the  Temple  that  the  king — the 
husband,  brother,  father— was  no  more ;  and  a 
little  later  in  the  day  the  mob  paraded  with  their 
bloody  pikes  before  the  windows  of  the  queen's 
prison,  and  sang  and  shouted,  and  danced  their 
infernal  Carmagnole. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV— CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  HISTORY— a.d.  1793. 

GEORGE    III, 

Feeling  in  London  at  the  tidings  of  tlie  execution  of  Louis  XVI.— Popular  demand  for  war  against  France- 
Parliament  assembled  early  by  royal  proclamation — The  royal  speech  preparatory  to  the  question  of  war— Its 
complaints  about  the  propagation  of  Freuch  insurrectionary  ijrinciples — Its  notices  of  French  aggressions  on 
the  Continent — Its  proposal  to  increase  the  naval  and  military  establishment — Opposition  of  Fox  to  the  royal 
speech — His  apologies  for  the  excesses  of  the  French  revolution — His  deprecations  of  war  with  France — 
Windham's  reply — His  account  of  French  propagandism  in  England — Speech  of  Dundas  in  favour  of  war 
with  France — Statements  of  P.urke  of  the  connection  of  English  revolutionists  with  the  French  convention — 
Fox  again  recommends  a  peaceful  negotiation  with  the  French  government — He  eulogizes  the  proceedings  of 
the  convention — Burke's  reply — His  appeal  to  the  difficulty  of  negotiating  with  the  anarchical  government  of 
France — Fox  a  third  time  proposes  negotiation — Arguments  in  the  debate  for  and  against  the  measure- 
Review  of  the  question — Provocations  to  war  afforded  by  France — Impossibility  of  longer  enduring  or  over- 
looking them — Necessity  of  war  to  the  French  rulers — Neutrality  hitherto  observed  by  Britain  in  the  war  of 
the  allied  powers  against  France — Patience  of  our  government  under  French  aggressions  and  insults — Recal 
of  tlie  British  ambassador  from  Paris — Necessity  of  the  step  from  the  insecurity  of  the  French  government — 
Hostile  proceedings  of  the  convention  against  Britain— The  dinner  at  White's  Hotel  in  Paris— Sole  condition 
on  which  war  with  France  could  be  avoided — Its  degrading  character— The  French  continue  their  pretended 
negotiation  with  England — Their  delay  occasioned  by  the  difficulties  of  the  conquest  of  Holland — War 
declared  by  the  convention  against  Britain— Universality  with  which  the  resolution  was  carried — Justification 
of  British  politics  in  entering  into  this  war — Symptoms  of  the  feebleness  with  which  it  was  to  be  prosecuted. 


N  the  day  tliat  the  death  of  Louis 
XVI.  was  made  known  in  Loudon, 
that  iniineuse  city  looked  as  if  a 
gveixt  national  caLamity  had  hap- 
pened. The  news  carried  grief  and 
consternation  to  other  populous 
capitals,  in  many  of  which  i-eigned  the  blood  re- 
lations or  the  close  connections  of  the  luifortunate 
monarch,  who  might  command  the  outwai-d  signs 
of  mourning,  grand  masses  for  the  dead,  and 
j)ompou3  funereal  services ;  but  in  none  of  those 
cities  was  the  sadness  so  univei-sal  and  spontane- 
ous, so  much  the  uncontrolled  and  undisguised 
feeling  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  of  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  men,  as  in  London.  The  gene- 
ral conviction  had  been  that  the  convention  would 
Btoj)  short  of  death;  and  at  first  the  report  of  the 
execution  was  scai'cely  credited  ;  but  a  moment's 
incredulity,  or  stupor  and  bewilderment,  gave 
way  to  indignation  and  horror ;  and,  except  in 
the  case  of  some  incurable  political  fanatics,  the 
French  people  and  their  pi-esent  rulers  were  exe- 
crated for  the  deed  by  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  three  kingdoms.  So  vehement  was 
this  feeling  that  there  arose  a  ciy  of  war  from 
every  part  of  the  island. 

Parliament  had  met  on  the  pi'eceding  13th  of 
December,  several  weeks  earlier  than  had  been 
intended,  the  government  having  by  royal  pro- 
clamation called  out  the  militia  on  the  1st  of 
December.  The  speech  from  the  throne  was 
much  longer  than  usual,  and  full  of  alarm — alarm 
at  the  spread  of  French  principles,  not  only  on 
the  Continent, but  at  home.    It  attributed  the  call- 


ing out  of  the  militia  to  seditious  practices  which 
had  already  been  discovered,  and  to  a  spirit  of 
insubordination,  tumult,  and  disorder  which  had 
manifested  itself  in  various  places.  It  declared 
that  there  was  some  fixed  design  against  the 
constitution,  and  that  this  design  was  evidently 
pursued  in  connection  and  concei't  with  persons 
residing  in  foreign  countries.  It  declared  that 
his  majesty  had  observed  the  strictest  neutrality 
in  the  present  war  on  the  Continent,  and  had 
uniformly  abstained  from  any  iutei-ference  in  the 
intei-nal  affairs  of  France  ;  but  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  see  without  serious  uneasiness 
the  increasing  indications  which  appeared  there 
of  an  intention  to  excite  insurrection  in  other 
countries,  to  disregard  the  rights  of  neutral 
nations,  and  to  pni-sue  schemes  of  conquest  and 
aggrandizement.  It  mentioned  the  fate  with 
which  Holland  was  threatened  by  the  French 
armies  which  had  overrun  the  Netherlands;  ami 
it  said  that,  under  all  these  circumstances,  his 
majesty  had  thought  it  right  to  adopt  precau- 
tioniuy  measures,  and  to  make  some  augmenta- 
tion of  his  naval  and  military  force.  Fox,  who 
was  not  yet  disenchanted  of  his  dream  and  idol- 
atry of  French  liberty,  and  who  peidiaps  had  some 
reason  to  say  tliat  ministers  were  exaggerating 
the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  popular 
disaffection  at  home,  made  a  brilliant  speech, 
condemning  every  part  of  the  address,  and  eveiy 
sentiment  that  had  been  uttered  in  support  of  it. 
He  declared  it  to  be  his  firm  opinion  and  belief 
that  every  fact  asserted  in  the  king's  speech  was 
false,  that  all  its  insinuations  were  unfounded. 
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that  no  improper  sjjirit  existed,  and  that  the 
alarm  had  only  been  raised  by  the  artfnl  designs 
and  practices  of  ministers.  He  rejoiced  in  the 
triumph  of  men  fighting  for  liberty  over  the  in- 
vading armies  of  despots,  and  said  that  when 
there  had  been  a  larobability  of  the  triumph  of 
the  armies  of  Austria  and  Prussia  over  the  libei'- 
ties  of  France  his  spirits  had  drooped,  and  his 
heart  desponded.  He  bitterly  condemned  the 
calling  out  of  the  militia ;  he  taunted  government 
for  daring  to  assume  a  power  or  control  over  the 
minds  and  speculative  opinions  of  men ;  and  he 
said,  not  without  some  foundation,  that  the  ultra- 
loyal  and  Tory  clubs  and  societies  had  been  going 
to  as  great  extremes  in  one  direction  as  the  re- 
forming societies  could  have  gone  in  the  other. 
He  did  not  think  that  England  was  in  a  state  to 
go  to  w^ar ;  he  did  not  think  that  anything  which 
had  occurred  in  France,  or  in  Belgium,  or  in 
Savoy,  or  anywhere  else,  would  justify  us  in 
going  to  war  with  the  French  republicans.  He 
condemned  ministers  for  not  sending  a  neio  am- 
bassador to  treat  with  the  present  executive  govern- 
ment of  France.  Pitt  was  not  there  to  answer 
him,  but  the  reply  came  with  more  force  from 
the  lips  of  "Windham,  who  had  figured  for  so 
many  yeai's  asone  of  the  leaders  and  most  eloquent 
chiefs  of  the  Whig  oj^position,  and  who  had  been 
linked  in  such  close  friendship  and  fellowship 
with  Fox.  This  eloquent  and  elegant  man  had 
been  scared  by  the  horrors  perpetrated  in  Fi-ance. 
and  had  followed  Burke,  whose  political  pupil 
and  friend  he  had  ever  considered  himself.  He 
declared — and  this  was  at  the  least  as  true  as  Fox's 
asseveration  that  the  danger  was  exaggerated — 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  amount  of  real 
danger,  the  real  alarm  was  exceedingly  great, 
was  felt  in  every  town,  village,  and  hamlet  in 
the  kingdom,  was  agitating  every  man  who  had 
a  veneration  for  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
or  had  property  to  lose,  or  had  a  proper  English 
aversion  to  anarchy  and  bloodshed.  For  himself 
he  believed  that  the  alai-m  was  not  greater  tliau 
the  real  danger.  He  knew  of  his  own  knowledge, 
and  all  men  must  know,  that  there  had  been  and 
still  was  a  constant  communication  between  per- 
sons in  Paris  and  persons  in  London,  the  object 
of  which  was  the  destruction  of  our  present  form 
of  government.  The  effect  was  already  felt  in 
an  alarming  degree ;  for  in  every  town  and  vil- 
lage, and  almost  in  every  house,  these  worthy 
gentlemen  had  their  agents,  who  regularly  dis- 
seminated their  pamphlets.  These  agents  de- 
livered the  pamphlets  gi'atis ;  a  proof  that  there 
must  be  somewhere  a  society  tliat  defrayed  the 
expense,  for  the  agents  themselves  were  poor 
men.  The  greatest  pains  had  been  taken  with 
the  poorer  pai't  of  the  community,  to  wean  their 
affections  from  government,  to  make  them  dis- 


satisfied with  their  lot,  and  eager  to  pull  down 
and  plunder  all  who  were  above  them  in  fortune 
and  station.  Windham  believed  that  the  motives 
of  the  combined  armies  that  had  attempted  to 
march  to  Paris  and  liberate  Louis  XVL  were 
good.  The  maxim  that  no  country  ought  to 
intermeddle  with  the  internal  affairs  of  another 
might  be  true  in  a  limited  sense,  but  he  could  not 
admit  it  as  an  unvarying  rule,  as  some  countries 
might  choose  to  set  up  pi-inciples  that  were  sub- 
versive of  the  government  and  tranquillity  of  ail 
their  neighbours  ;  and,  even  without  stirring 
beyond  their  own  frontiers,  or  openly  intermed- 
dling in  the  aii'airs  of  their  neighbours,  they 
might  commit  incalculable  mischief,  which  would 
call  for  repression  and  suppression.  But,  he 
would  ask,  how  had  France  observed  the  rule 
that  no  country  ought  to  interfere  with  another? 
How  had  she  abided  by  her  decree  that  she 
abandoned  for  ever  all  ideas  of  foreign  conquest? 
What  had  she  done  with  Savoy?  She  had  con- 
verted it  into  a  department.  She  was  now 
treating  the  little  republic  of  Geneva  still  worse. 
Her  decree  that  she  would  give  liberty  to  all 
mankind  was  no  better  than  an  avowal  of  a  de- 
sign to  disturb  every  power  of  Europe.  They 
talked,  indeed,  of  giving  to  the  people  of  every 
country  where  their  arms  were  victorious  a  free 
choice  of  the  form  of  government ;  but  did  they 
ever  wait  to  take  the  sense  of  the  majority  ?  Not 
they.  Mr.  Grey,  who  remained  an  unchanged 
Foxite,  replied  to  Windham,  and  Dundas  to  him. 
Dundas  declared  that  the  utmost  arts  and  in- 
dustry had  been  used  to  circulate  Paine's  Rights 
of  Man,  and  other  works  of  the  same  tendency, 
among  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  of  the 
people ;  and  that  they  had  been  told  that  it  was 
time  for  them  to  assert  their  own  rights,  to  con- 
found all  distinctions,  to  seize  auddivide  propei'ty, 
and,  in  short,  to  follow  the  example  which  the 
French  had  set  them.  The  national  convention 
had  been  eager  to  countenance  every  complaint 
of  grievance  from  the  factious  and  discontented 
in  this  country  ;  and,  in  proof  of  this  fact,  Dundas 
read  addresses  which  the  convention  had  received 
with  great  applause,  from  several  political  socie- 
ties in  England.  Was  not  this,  on  the  part  of 
the  French,  an  unjustifiable  interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  another  country  ?  And  had 
not  leading  members  of  the  convention  repeatedly 
declared  that  they  would  look  not  to  the  sove- 
reign, but  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain — that 
they  would  appeal  from  the  government  to  the 
republicans  of  England?  Some  might  pretend 
to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  truth,  but  he  would 
never  believe  that  the  passion  of  the  French  for 
conquest  and  aggrandizement  had  been  changed 
by  the  change  of  their  government  from  a  mon- 
archy to  a  democracy,  or  that  the  slightest  trust 
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was  to  be  put  in  their  decrees,  manifestoes,  and 
proclamations,  to  which  they  had  ah-eady  given 
the  lie  by  their  conduct  in  Belgium,  in  Savoy, 
and  at  Geneva.  He  referred  to  the  treaties  which 
bound  us  to  assist  Holland,  intimating  that  these 
alone  imposed  the  necessity  of  our  armiug  and 
preparing  for  the  worst.  The  French,  since  their 
conquests  in  the  Low  Countries  and  the  capture  of 
Antwerp,  had  declared  that  they  would  open  the 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt.  This  must  be  ruinous 
to  the  commei'ce  of  the  United  Provinces,  and 
England  was  a  guarantee  that  this  should  never 
be  allowed.  Burke,  who  had  seen  many  of  his 
predictions  already  verified,  and  whose  horror 
of  the  Gallic  revolution  was  unbounded — Burke, 
who  believed  that,  if  Fox  had  been  suffered  to 
succeed  in  his  project  for  the  amendment  to  the 
address,  he  would  for  ever  liave  ruined  this 
nation,  along  with  the  rest  of  Europe — rose  and 
spoke  with  exti'aordinary  wai'mth.  Considera- 
tions of  party,  he  said,  and  all  minor  considera- 
tions, must  now  give  way :  he  came  forward  not 
as  the  defender  of  opposition  or  of  ministiy,  but 
of  the  country.  He  believed  the  country  to  be 
in  great  danger  ;  he  knew  that  there  was  a  faction 
in  England  who  wished  to  submit  to  France,  in 
order  that  our  government  might  be  reformed 
upon  the  French  system  ;  and  he  knew  that  the 
French  corresponded  with  and  encouraged  this 
faction,  and  were  preparing  to  aid  them.  The 
cabals  and  conspiracies,  the  practices  and  cor- 
respondences of  this  French  faction  in  England, 
were  of  public  notoriety.  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr. 
Watt  had  been  deputed  from  Manchester  to  the 
Jacobins:  these  ambassadors  had  been  received 
at  Paris  as  British  rejiresentatives.  Other  de- 
putations of  English  had  been  received  at  the 
bar  of  the  national  assembly  :  they  liad  gone  the 
length  of  giving  supplies  to  tlie  Jacobin  armies, 
expecting  in  return  military  assistance  in  England, 
A  regular  correspondence  for  fraternizing  the 
two  nations  had  been  carried  on  by  societies  in 
Lontlon  with  the  Jacobin  societies  in  various 
parts  of  France.  To  prove  the  truth  of  these  as- 
sertions, he  read  the  addresses  of  the  Englishmen 
and  Irishmen  resident  at  Paris ;  and  of  Joel 
B.ulow  and  John  Frost,  deputies  from  the  Con- 
stitutional Society  of  London  to  the  national 
convention.  He  declared  that  the  question  was 
not  whetlu'r  they  should  make  an  address  to  the 
throne,  but  whether  they  sliould  have  a  throne 
at  all.  There  would  soon  be  no  throne  or  settled 
government  in  Europe,  if  French  arms  and 
French  jninciples  were  allowed  to  take  their 
own  course ;  find  he  recommended  and  prayed 
for  unanimity  ami  determination  in  England  as 
the  best  means  of  stopping  the  progress  of  Frencl\ 
arms.  The  division,  which  did  not  take  place 
till  three  hours  after  midnight,  exhibited  the 


numerical  weakness  of  the  Foxites :  290  members 
voted  for  the  address,  and  only  50  against  it. 
The  great  majority  of  the  Whigs,  vexed  at  his 
imprudent  conduct  and  alarmed  at  the  tone  held 
by  men  and  societies  which  Fox  frequented,  had 
parted  company  with  him  for  ever,  and  had  fol- 
lowed the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Burke.  He, 
however,  now  gave  notice  that  to-mowow  he 
would  move  an  amendment  upon  the  report. 
And  accordingly  on  the  14th  of  December,  when 
the  lord-mayor  brought  up  the  report  of  the 
address,  he  proposed  the  addition  of  a  clause  re- 
questing that  the  king  would  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  present  Jacobin  government  of 
France.  In  his  speech  Fox  threw  the  whole 
blame  of  the  horrid  scenes  which  had  occurred 
in  France  upon  the  coalition,  and  eulogized  the 
spirit  and  valour  of  the  French  republicans,  who 
had  taught  the  proudest  men  in  this  world  that 
thei'e  was  an  energy  in  the  cause  of  justice  and 
freedom  which  nothing  could  defeat.  '"Thank 
God,"  said  he,  "Nature  has  been  true  to  herself  I 
Tyranny  has  been  defeated,  and  those  who  fought 
for  freedom  are  triumphant."  He  said  that  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe  sympathized  with  the 
French  an«l  wished  them  success,  regarding  them 
as  men  sti'ugglingjvith  tyrants  and  despots.  Ho 
could  see  no  force  in  the  objection  raised  by 
some  men  that  France  had  actually  no  govern- 
ment to  treat  with.  Surely  that  was  a  govern- 
ment which  the  people  considered  as  such.  Great 
Britain  ought  immediately  to  acknowledge  that 
government  and  negotiate  with  it.  He  proceeded 
to  contend  that  we  could  not  go  to  war  without 
the  gi'eatest  hazard  ;  that  Ireland  was  disaffected, 
so  that  no  man  in  his  sen.ses  could  expect  any 
iiearty  supi>ort  from  that  kingdom ;  that  we 
could  obtiiin  no  new  allies  on  the  Continent,  and 
that  our  ally  the  King  of  Prussia  could  not  be 
depended  upon  ;  and  that  no  reliance  whatever 
was  to  be  placed  on  the  emperor.  Among  some 
eJiCeptiotuible  characters  Burke  had  classed  and 
reprobated  ISI.  Roland,  a  man  cmiiient  for  manif 
rurtims!  [The  cant  about  this  "eternally  virtuous" 
individual  liad  reached  England,  and  Fox  pro- 
bably did  not  yet  know  to  what  a  condition  of 
discredit  and  insignificance  Roland  had  by  this 
time  fallen  in  France,  any  more  than  he  knew 
that  these  Girondist  rulers  with  whom  he  would 
have  negotiatetl  were  to  be  swej>t  away  in  the 
courseof  a  very  few  months  by  the  "exceptionable 
characters"  to  whom  he  alluded  as  being  the  only 
bad  men  in  this  new  republic]  He  said  that  such 
invectives  did  not  tend  to  conciliate  France;  that 
such  gross  insults  and  injuries  could  not  be  for- 
gotten or  forgiven  by  a  spirited  people  like  the 
French.  He  said  that  sooner  or  later  we  must 
acknowledge  this  French  republic.  Was  not  the 
\  republic  of  this  country  readily  acknowledged  at 
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the  time  of  Cromwell?  Did  not  courts  vie  in 
their  civilities  to  our  commonwealth  after  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.  ?  If  ministers'  objection 
to  receive  an  ambassador  at  present  was  that  they 
(lid  not  know  how  to  introduce  a  French  repub- 
lican minister  into  the  king's  drawing-room,  he 
wished  they  would  fairly  confess  it,  to  the  end 
that  the  English  people  might  see  that  their  blood 
and  treasure  were  to  be  sacrificed  for  a  mere 
])unctilio  !  [Many  persons  were  hurt  at  this 
sarcasm,  and  none  more  than  George  III.,  who 
is  said  to  have  treasured  it  in  his  memoiy,  and 
to  have  frequently  repeated  afterwards,  that 
Mr.  Fox  would  have  presented  to  him  Marat  or 
Robespierre,  or  Samson  the  headsman.]  He  be- 
stowed some  jaathos  upon  the  unhappy  prisoners 
of  the  Temple  ;  but  he  soon  passed  from  their 
sufferings  to  dwell  more  tenderly  upon  those 
of  that  "brave  but  unfortunate  gentleman  "La 
P'ayette,  whom  the  despots  had  locked  up  like  a 
felon  because  he  had  always  been  a  friend  to 
liberty.  Sheridan  seconded  the  amendment,  as 
being  calculated  to  rescue  the  country  from  a 
war  with  France.  Burke  again  rose  to  declare 
that  he  saw  a  spirit  at  work  that  would  leave 
England  no  option  between  war  and  peace.  Con- 
sidering it  as  admitted  that  France  must  not  be 
permitted  to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt, 
and  that  she  must  be  induced  by  negotiation  or 
compelled  by  arms  to  restore  the  conquests  she 
had  made,  he  thought  it  a  \'ery  extraordinary 
way  of  eftecting  either  purpose  to  represent  our 
internal  situation  as  rotten,  and  all  our  allies  as 
powers  not  to  be  depended  upon.  Would  Mr. 
Fox  make  a  choice  of  friendships  and  enmities, 
and  renounce  all  former  alliances  with  estab- 
lished governments  to  contract  a  close  alliance 
with  a  countiy  that  had  no  government  at  all — 
with  an  anarchy  ?  And  were  we  sure  that  the 
French  republicans,  even  if  courted,  would  come 
to  any  reasonable  terms  with  us  ?  Yet  this  was 
the  contingency  for  which  we  were  to  renounce 
our  present  allies,  the  ancient  and  established 
governments  of  Euroj^e  The  F^rench  republic 
liad  not  yet  been  i-ecognized  by  any  power  what- 
ever. And  what  was  the  peculiar  time  when 
England  was  to  be  the  first  to  recognize  it,  and 
to  send  over  an  ambassador  to  Paris  ?  Why,  it 
was  the  very  moment,  j^erhaps,  when  the  merci- 
less savages  had  their  hands  red  with  the  blood 
of  a  murdered  sovereign  I  To  follow  the  course 
proposed  would  look  like  giving  a  sanction  to  a 
1  iloody  act — like  giving  currency  to  regicide,  and 
afibrding  a  jareliminary  to  the  murder  of  our  own 
sovereign.  He  shattered  at  a  blow  the  argument 
that  Fox  had  drawn  from  the  conduct  of  Europe 
towards  Cromwell  and  the  English  common- 
wealth. The  French  republic,  he  said,  was  sui 
generis,  and  bore  no  analogy  to  any  other  republic 


or  system  of  government  that  had  ever  existed 
in  the  known  world.  The  English  commonwealth 
did  not  attempt  to  turn  all  the  states  of  Christen- 
dom into  republics ;  it  did  not  wage  war  with 
kings  merely  l)ecause  they  Avere  not  democrats ; 
it  professed  no  jirinciples  of  proselytism.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  the  republic  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  But  France  wanted  to  make 
all  the  world  proselytes  to  her  opinions  and  dog- 
mas— France  was  for  turning  eveiy  govei-nment 
in  the  world  irito  a  democratic  republic.  If 
every  government  was  against  her,  it  was  be- 
cause she  had  declared  herself  hostile  to  every 
government.  This  strange  republic  might  be 
compared  to  the  system  of  Mahomet,  who,  with 
a  Koran  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other, 
compelled  men  to  adopt  his  creed.  The  Koran 
which  France  held  out  was  the  declaration  of 
the  rights  of  man  and  universal  fraternity ;  and 
with  the  sword  she  was  determined  to  propagate 
her  doctrine,  and  conquer  those  whom  she  could 
not  convince.  Wilberforce,  though  deprecating 
war,  if  war  could  jjossibly  be  avoided  consis- 
tently with  justice,  concurred  with  the  speech 
from  the  throne  and  the  proposed  address ;  and 
Fox's  amendment  was  rejected  without  a  division. 
On  the  very  next  day — December  the  15th, 
which  was  a  Saturday,  a  day  when  parliament 
did  not  usually  sit — Fox  came  foi'ward  with  a 
third  proposition,  moving,  "  That  an  humble  ad- 
dress be  presented  to  his  majesty,  that  his  ma- 
jesty will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  direction 
that  a  minister  may  be  sent  to  Paris  to  treat  with 
those  persons  who  exercise  provisionally  the  func- 
tions of  executive  government  in  France,  touch- 
ing such  points  as  may  be  in  discussion  between 
his  majesty  and  his  allies  and  the  French  nation." 
Mr.  Grey  seconded  the  motion,  declaring  that  an 
immediate  embassy  to  Paris  was  the  only  means 
of  averting  the  greatest  of  calamities,  the  most 
dangerous  war  that  England  had  ever  under- 
taken. Some  gentlemen  expressed  a  hoiie  that 
Fox  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  withdi-aw  his 
motion ;  some  said  that  that  motion  was  a  pal- 
pable encroachment  on  the  royal  prerogative ; 
and  some  bitterly  censured  him  for  his  conduct 
during  the  last  three  days.  Fox,  however,  pur- 
sued his  object  with  so  much  heat  and  persever- 
ance as  to  cause  the  house  to  sit  into  Sunday 
morning,  a  thing  not  known  in  parliament  for 
many  years.'  Mr.  Jenkinson  (afterwards  Earl 
of  Liverpool)  was  of  opinion  that  the  motion  did 
encroach  on  the  prerogative,  and  was  otherwise 
improper  and  dangerous.  He  believed  that  there 
were  disaffected  persons  in  the  country  M'hose 
activity  made  them  dangerous ;  but  he  thought 
that  war,  instead  of  increasing  their  power  of 


'  Burke,  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  on  the  conduct  of  the 
minority,  <fcc. 
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mischief,  would  greatly  lessen  it.  The  King  of 
Sardinia  had  endeavoured  to  negotiate  and  con- 
ciliate the  French,  and  what  had  he  gained  by 
it  ?  Ministex's  were  blamed  for  not  having  taken 
the  same  course — for  not  having  some  months 
ago  treated  with  the  French ;  but  for  many 
months  there  had  been  nothing  in  France  with 
which  they  could  treat.  And  now,  when  persons 
and  things  were  every  day  changing,  when  all 
rule  belonged  to  a  mob  of  robbers  and  assassins, 
whei'e  could  we  apply  I  What  government  could 
we  acknowledge  where  there  was  actually  no 
government  I  How  could  England  recognize  a 
constitution  which  the  French  themselves  were 
every  day  violating?  How  could  we  negotiate 
with  men  who  had  declared  a  universal  war  to 
all  governments  ?  "  On  this  very  day,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  while  we  are  here  debating  about  send- 
ing an  ambassadoi-  to  the  French  republic — on 
this  very  da}'  is  the  king  to  i-eceive  sentence,  and, 
in  all  probability,  it  is  the  day  of  his  murder ! 
What  is  it,  then,  that  gentlemen  would  propose 
to  their  sovereign  '.  To  bow  his  neck  to  a  band 
of  sanguinary  ruffians,  and  address  an  ambas- 
sador to  a  set  of  murderous  regicides,  whose 
hands  are  still  i-eeking  with  the  blood  of  a  slaugh- 
tered monarch  ?"  The  master  of  the  rolls  thought 
that  Fox  himself  ought  to  be  sent  on  this  em- 
bassy. Perhaps  he  might  be  as  well  i-eceived  as 
Frost  or  Joel  Barlow  ;  perhaps  not.  The  French 
}ulers  might  say  to  him,  "Do  you  come  from  the 
Kinff  of  Great  Britain  i  If  you  do  you  can  have 
no  business  here,  as  we  have  sworn  eternal  en- 
mity to  all  kings ;  you  had  therefore  better  be 
gone!"  Mr.  Windham  contended  that  not  only 
experience,  but  higher  princi|)les,  and  the  dic- 
tates of  humanity,  forbade  any  jtresent  recogni- 
tion of  the  French  republic.  If  Great  Britain 
gave  that  recognition,  which  hail  been  given  by 
no  other  power,  what  would  be  the  consequences? 
Some  of  those  consequences  would  be  the  aliena- 
tion of  all  those  powers  with  whom  she  was  at 
present  allied,  and  a  universal  discouragement  on 
the  Continent:  for,  by  giving  the  whole  weight 
of  her  character  to  France,  she  would  jilace  all 
the  rest  of  Europe  in  a  situation  truly  de])lorable 
— she  would  arm  every  subject  of  every  kingdom 
against  the  powers  that  governed  that  kingdom 
— she  would  recommend  and  facilitate  the  imita- 
tion of  what  had  been  done,  or  was  still  doing, 
by  the  sans-culottea  of  Paris  ;  and  all  this  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  fatal  to  the  future  interests 
of  the  world.  Mr.  Grant,  who  had  studied  the 
law  of  nations,  and  who  was  well  read  in  what 
the  French  now  styled  "the  worm-eaten  writings 
of  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  and  Vattel,"  replied  to 
some  gentlemen  who  chose  to  think  that  the  forci- 
ble opening  of  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  was 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  any  loud 


complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch.  Not  only 
the  trade,  but  also  the  internal  security  and  in- 
dependence of  Holland  depended  upon  that  river. 
All  the  celebrated  wi-iters  on  the  law  of  nations 
had  laid  it  down  as  a  clear  and  indubitable  prin- 
ciple that  rivers  belonged  to  those  who  inhabited 
their  banks,  just  as  far  and  no  farther  than  those 
banks  extended.  If  the  banks  belonged  to  dif- 
ferent peoples  or  nations,  then  the  dominion  over 
the  river  was  divided,  each  ])eople  possessing  the 
part  of  the  river  that  was  contiguous  to  their  do- 
main ;  and  such  was  the  policy  of  this  distribu- 
tion, that,  if  it  had  not  been  laid  down  by  the 
law  of  nature,  it  would  have  been  a  positive  stijju- 
lation  under  the  law  of  nations,  for  without  it  no 
state  traversed  by  rivex's  could  be  secure.  If,  as 
the  Fx'ench  wei-e  now  contending,  the  course  of 
rivers  was  as  open  and  common  to  all  mankind 
as  the  sea  itself,  a  fleet  of  Fi-euch  or  Spaxiiards 
might  sail  up  the  Thames,  and  we  should  have 
no  i-ight  to  molest  them  until  they  actually  began 
hostilities. 

We  can  neither  follow  uj)  the  long  and  com])li- 
cated  debates  (which  did  not  end  with  the  jji-e- 
sent  session)  upon  the  justice  and  propi'iely  of 
England's  engaging  in  this  war,  nor  enter  upon 
an  adequate  detail  of  the  facts  and  i-easons  which 
justify  the  belief  that  the  choice  of  peace  or  war 
no  longer  rested  with  the  Bx-itish  government; 
tliat  the  dix'ect  pi-ovocations  to  hostilities  did  not 
oi'iginate  with  us ;  and  that,  whatever  comjilaints 
may  justly  lie  against  the  unwise  manner  in 
which  the  war  was  for  a  long  time  conducted, 
the  government  of  the  day  must  be  wholly  fi'eed, 
by  every  candid  mind,  fi-om  the  charge  of  heed- 
lessly and  wantonly  lunning  into  hostilities.'  In 
the  incui-able  madness  of  pai'ty  it  is  still  vocifex- 
ated  that  Bui-ke  ih'ove  us  into  a  crusade  against 
the  Fi-ench  i-epublicans ;  but,  in  sober  truth,  thex'e 
was,  on  our  part,  no  crusade  at  all :  we  i-aised  our 
bucklers  to  prevent  the  Fx-ench  repixblicans  fx-oxu 
crusading  over  all  Europe  ;  we  went  to  war  be- 
cause neither  our  duty  to  our  allies  nor  our  duty 
to  ourselves,  neither  our  honour  nor  our  interest, 
allowed  us  to  i-enxain  longer  at  i>eace.  Unlike 
his  father,  the  E.irl  of  Chatham,  Pitt  was  essen- 
tially a  peace  minister ;  his  pride,  his  hoj^e  wa.s 


'  For  the  tnie  diplomacy  of  the  time,  aii<l  for  a  very  clear 
recital  of  the  course  of  events,  supiwrted  by  docvunentary  proofs, 
we  refer  the  inquiring  reader  to  the  Hiitnry  of  the  Poiitio  of 
Gi-Htt  Britain  o»d  France^  from  the  time  of  the  Conference  at 
Piluitc,  by  Herbert  Marsh,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  2  vols  8to. 
This  able  work,  in  which  no  fact  is  stated  witliout  full  and  con- 
vincing evidence  (taken  chiefly  from  French  decrees,  manifestoex, 
declarations,  and  other  state  jvipers,  and  memoirs),  was  origin- 
ally written  in  the  German  language — a  language  wliich  a  long 
residence  at  the  university  of  Leipsic  had  rendered  as  familiar 
to  the  author  as  his  own — and  was  first  published  at  Lei]«ic  in 
February,  179!>  He  translated  it  himself  into  English  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year :  and  it  was  published  in  I.»>iidon  in 
ISOO. 
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centred  in  rneasiires  wliicli  could  be  realized  only 
HI  peace.     The  great  aim  of  his  life  was  to  ex- 
tend the  industry  and  commerce,  and  improve 
the  tinancial  condition  of  his  country  ;  and  he 
shrunk  from  the  aspect  of  war  so  long  as  he  could 
do  so  without  absolute  dishonour  and  unequivocal 
danger.     No  amount  of  neutrality  and  silence  on 
his  part  could  have  long  delayed  the  declaration 
of  hostilities  by  the  convention.     The  English 
people  were  prosperous,  and  wedded  to  the  arts 
of  peace  ;  the  French  people,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
iiad  little  to  put  into  their  mouths;  their  industry 
had  ceased  ;  they  looked  to  war  and  invasion  as 
means  of  living;  and  their  rulers  looked  to  their, 
constant  employment  in  foreign  conquest  as  their 
only  safeguard.     "Peace,"  said  the  virtuous  Ro- 
land, ''is  out  of  the  question;  we  have  300,000 
men  in  arms;  we  must  make  them  march  as  far 
as  their  legs  will  carry  them,  or  they  will  return 
and  cut  our  throats!"     And  this  dread  of  an 
armed  multitude  must  have  existed  and  have  led 
to  the  same  decision,  of  making  them  march  as 
far  as  their  legs  would  carry  them,  if  Prussia  and 
Austria  had  nev&r  given  refuge  to  the  emigrants, 
or  remonstrated  against  the  acts  of  violence  and 
encroachment  that  were  committed — if  they  had 
reduced  their  ai'mies  to  the  peace  establishment, 
and  quietly  assented  to  all  that  France  was  do- 
ing at  home  and  abroad ;  for  the  popular  masses 
were  armed  long  before  thei'e  was  any  talk  of 
foreign  invasion ;  they  were  armed,  not  to  con- 
tend with  Prussia  and  Austria,  but  to  put  down, 
desti'oy,  or  drive  out  the  aristocrats,  by  which 
term  was  understood  every  Frenchman  that  dif- 
fered in  opinion  with  the  majority,  and  had  pro- 
]ierty  and  a  name.      Before  the  conference  at 
Pilnitz  the  principle  had  been  adopted  of  arming 
the  sans-culottes,  as  the  class  that  was  the  most 
interested  in  the  progress  of  the  revolution,  and 
best  prepared  for  the  privations  and  risks  of  war. 
Before  there  was  any  intimation  of  foi-eign  inter- 
ference France  was  converted  into  a  great  drill- 
ground,  and  the  shock  and  convulsion  which  had 
taken  place,  the  flight  of  the  opulent  and  luxuri- 
ous classes,  had  created  a  dearth  of  employment, 
which  drove  men  to  the  army  as  their  oidy  re- 
source.    These  legions,  after  doing  the  work  of 
their  rulers  and  legislators  at  home,  would  have 
demanded   a   proportionate    reward,    and   their 
rulers  would  have  sent  them  to  glean  it  in  the 
neighbouring   countries,    in   the   circles   on   the 
Rhine,  in  the  rich  fields  of  Belgium,  and  Pied- 
mont, and  Lombardy.     This  they  would  liave 
equally  done  to  save  their  own  throats.     Such  an 
army  could  neither  have  been  reduced  nor  main- 
tained by  any  government  in  France ;  but,  in  the 
national   passion   for  war  and   conquest,  these 
troops  would  have  been  ready  at  any  signal  to 
throw  themselves  upon  their  neighbours  to  obtain 
Vol.  IV. 


not  only  free  quarters,  but  excitement,  fame,  and 
the  chances  of  high  jiromotion,  the  highest  ranks 
in  the  army  being  now  not  merely  open  to,  but 
almost  exclusively  reserved  for  men  of  the  lowest 
conditions.  Thus,  whatever  course  the  European 
sovereigns  and  governments  had  pursued,  there 
would  still  have  been  an  European  war-. 

Iir  the  conferences  of  Pilnitz,  where,  in  the 
month  of  August,  1791,  the  emperor  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  signed  a  declaration  that  they 
would  take  certain  measures  to  rescue  the  King 
of  France,  provided  other  powers  would  support 
them,  England  took  no  part  whatever;  and  when 
the  confei'ences  were  over,  and  the  emperor  had 
returned  to  Vienna,  she  declai-ed  she  was  resolved 
to  preserve  the  strictest  neutrality.  Besides  the 
letter  of  the  emperor,  whom  the  British  govern- 
ment could  have  no  interest  in  deceiving,  there 
are  various  other  proofs  that  Great  Britain,  at 
that  period,  took  no  part  in  the  coalition  against 
France.  It  was  an  afterthought  of  the  French 
republicans  to  charge  Great  Bi-itain  with  being  a 
partv  to  that  coalition  :  they  did  not  mention  the 
charge  in  their  present  long  declaration  of  war; 
and  before  issuing  that  declaration  they  had  re- 
peatedly declared,  in  the  convention  and  else- 
where, that  Great  Britain  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  conferences  at  Pilnitz.  Brissot,  a  bitter 
enemy  to  England,  said  she  acted  the  part  of  a 
mediator  on  that  occasion,  and  laboured  to  calm 
the  effervescence  of  the  German  princes.  Before 
the  revolution  had  made  so  awful  a  progress,  and 
even  during  the  time  of  the  first  assembly  (when 
La  Fayette  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  was  devising 
how  to  federate  and  fraternize  with  the  Irish), 
many  gross  insults  had  been  ofi'ered  to,  and  wisely 
despised  by  the  British  government.  But,  betweeir 
the  mouth  of  November,  1791,  and  the  month  of 
February,  1793,  there  had  been  an  accumulation 
of  outi-ages,  each  of  which,  singly,  would  have 
provoked  a  declaration  of  hostilities  from  a  testy 
nation,  or  from  a  government  eager  for  war.  Antl 
every  time  our  silent  submission  or  contempt  was 
interpreted  into  fear  and  helplessness,  and  was 
followed  up  by  some  new  and  grosser  outrage. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1792  the  British 
government  reduced  the  number  of  sailors  and 
marines  to  10,000  men,  made  a  reduction  in  its 
very  inconsiderable  ai'my,  and  gave  up,  or  rather 
did  not  renew  the  treaty  of  subsidy  with  Hesse- 
Cassel ;  Pitt,  in  his  confidence  of  peace,  abolish- 
ing taxes  to  the  annual  amount  of  £200,000.  At 
the  same  time  the  French  not  only  augmented 
prodigiously  their  land  forces,  but  also  increased 
their  navy,  declaring  that  they  would  have  80,000 
sailors  and  marines,  and  that  the  thunder  of  their 
ships  was  ready  to  roar  in  all  seas.  They  must 
have  contemplated  a  war  with  England,  for 
Prussia  and  Austria  had  no  fleets  whatever. 
321 
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When  those  two  powers  moved  their  armies  to- 
wards the  French  frontier,  the  great  naval  pre- 
parations were  of  necessity  suspended :  but,  as 
soon  as  those  armies  were  in  retreat,  the  prepara- 
tions were  resumed;  and  three  mouths  before 
they  declared  war  they  had  twenty-one  ships  of 
tlie  line,  thirty  frigates,  eighteen  slooi^s,  twenty- 
four  cutters,  and  ten  sloops  armed  en  flilte,  not 
only  in  commission,  but  actually  at  sea.  The 
brutal  bombardment  of  Oueglia,  and  the  impun- 
ity with  which  they  had  been  allowed  to  scour  a 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  and  to  insult  the  help- 
less Italian  states,  had  wonderfully  elated  their 
sailors.  Upon  war  being  declared  by  the  con- 
vention against  Austx'ia  (in  April,  1792),  Chauve- 
lin  notified  the  event  to  the  English  court,  and 
received  another  positive  assurance  that  England 
woulil  persevere  in  her  neutrality.  Chauvelin, 
an  observing  and  an  acute  man,  expressed  his 
conviction  that  there  was  every  reason  for  rel^^- 
ing  on  these  assurances  of  the  English  govern- 
ment ;  stating  that  Pitt  was  solely  occupied  with 
liis  schemes  of  finance  and  home  improvements  ; 
that  he  liad  formerly  assured  a  deputation  of 
merchants  that  England  would  not  meddle  in  the 
atfiiirs  of  France  ;  that  the  nation  had  no  taste 
for  war ;  that  no  prej)arations  were  making  either 
in  the  ports  or  in  the  arsenals.  A  few  days  after, 
Chauvelin  delivered  a  note  to  Lord  Grenville, 
the  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  requesting  that 
all  British  subjects  should  be  forbidden  to  serve 
luider  any  foreign  power  at  war  with  France ; 
and  with  this  request  the  court  of  Great  Britain 
promjitly  complied,  issuing  a  jiroclamation  on  the 
25th  of  May.  Nearly  at  tlie  .same  time  that  this 
proclamation  was  i.ssued  there  appeared  the  pro- 
clamation against  seditious  writings  ;  but  this  was 
a  mere  act  of  national  police,  which  had  no  rela- 
tion to  the  government  of  France,  and  which  no 
more  concerned  that  government  than  the  mea- 
sures taken  in  France  relative  to  the  emigi-ants 
concerned  the  English  government.  Chauvelin 
never  pi-etended  that  any  injury  or  insult  w.-is 
intended  against  his  goverinnent  or  country  in 
this  proclamation.  Nearly  a  month  after  its  ap- 
pearance he,  in  tiie  name  of  his  government, 
thanked  his  Britannic  majesty  for  his  pacific  in- 
tentions; and  a  month  after  that,  or  on  the  17th 
of  July,  17!)2,  he  acquainted  his  government  that 
the  British  court  remained  steady  to  their  friendly 
disposition.  In  the  meanwhile  the  insults  heaped 
j)ersoually  upon  Lord  Gower,  our  ambassador  at 
Paris,  were  numerous  and  excessive.  But  for 
great  tenqier  on  liis  part  lie  would  have  with- 
drawn froni  Paris  long  before  the  terrible  10th 
of  August,  and  but  for  the  real  anxiety  of  his 
government  to  avoid  a  war,  he  must  have  been  re- 
called. He  remained  when  assa.'ssination  was  the 
order  of  the  dav;  he  remained  when  the  saniruin- 


ary  clubs  and  mobs  were  the  arbiters  and  real 
masters  of  France ;  he  i-emained  when  his  life 
was  scarcely  to  be  considered  as  safe,  and  he 
came  home  just  in  time  to  escape  the  sight  of  the 
monstrous  September  massacres. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  1792,  after  Louis  XVL 
had  been  dethi-oned  and  his  Swiss  guai'ds  butch- 
ered, the  British  government  recalled  their  am- 
bassador ;  biit,  in  his  letter  of  recal.  Lord  Gower 
was  instructed  to  neglect  no  opportimity  of  de- 
claring that  his  majesty  meant  to  observe  the 
principles  of  neutrality  in  everything  which  re- 
garded the  arrangement  of  the  internal  govei'u- 
ment  of  France.  Lord  Gower  communicated  this 
letter  to  Lebruu,  and  that  French  minister  re- 
turned an  answer  to  it  in  the  name  of  the  new 
republican  government  of  France,  expressing, 
indeed,  some  regi-et  at  his  recal,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  their  joy  at  the  continuance  of  the  friendly 
assurances  of  Great  Britain.  They  did  not  affect 
to  consider  the  recal  as  a  violation  of  neutrality, 
and  in  ordinary  circumstances  the  i-ecal  of  an 
ambassador  ]>recedes  a  declaration  of  hostilities; 
but  ambassadors  had  often  been  recalled  without 
that  ste])  being  followed  by  any  war,  and  in  itself 
it  never  amounts  to  a  declaration.  AVhen  hostili- 
ties are  intended  the  ambassador  takes  no  leave ; 
but  Lord  Gower  had  taken  leave  in  a  friendly 
note.  In  the  present  case  a  recognized  govern- 
ment had  been  overthrown,  and  no  regular  go- 
vernment had  been  substituted  for  it.  No  one 
yet  knew  what  manner  of  government  might  be 
set  up  by  the  jilotting  Jacobins  and  (iirondius 
who  had  made  the  revolution  of  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust, but  who  had  scarcely  begun  to  make  the 
constitution  which  was  to  take  the  place  of  the 
one  they  had  all  sworn  to — no  one  yet  knew 
whether  there  might  not  be  a  fresh  popular  in- 
surrection and  a  new  revolution  within  a  montli, 
a  week,  a  day.  Lord  Gower  had  been  accredited 
to  Louis  XVI.  as  to  the  person  invested  by  the 
constitution  with  the  executive  power  of  France; 
but  Louis  was  now  a  prisoner  in  the  Temple,  and 
his  authority  was  transferred  to  a  provisional 
executive  council.  His  lordshiji's  letters  of  cre- 
dence were  therefore  no  longer  valid.  For  him 
to  remain  at  Paris  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  have  sent  him  new  credentials.  But  to 
whom  could  he  be  accredited  I  Nut  to  the  exe- 
cutive council,  for  that  was  only  provisional  and 
temporary,  and  liable  to  be  changed  every  hour 
— not  to  the  national  assembly,  for  it  had  pro- 
nounced its  own  dissolution  ;  it  had  ordered  the 
election  of  a  convention,  and  it  had  decreed  not 
that  the  king  was  actually  dethi-oued,  but  that 
he  was  only  provisionally  suspended  from  his 
functions  until  the  convention  should  meet  and 
decide  what  was  to  be  done  with  him.  As  all 
authorities,  or  semblances  of  authorities  (for  there 
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was  no  real  oue  except  tliat  of  tlie  armed  mob), 
Avere  at  that  time  merely  trausitoiy ;  as  there  was 
nothing  that  a  regular  government  could  recog- 
nize, the  most  prudent  and  the  most  moderate  step 
which  England  could  take  was  to  withdraw  its 
ambassador,  and  wait  at  least  till  the  new  consti- 
tution should  be  determined  by  the  convention. 
There  was,  indeed,  an  incessant  haranguing  and 
writing  about  the  nation,  which  was  said  to  be 
distinguishable  and  recognizable  apart  from  any 
government  it  had  adopted  or  might  hereafter 
choose  to  adopt.  But  governments  can  only  treat 
with  governments ;  Lord  Gower  could  not  take 
the  sense  of  the  French  people  by  apjM  nominal. 
In  the  assembly  he  saw  one  party  succeeding  an- 
other, and  each  pretending  that  it  represented 
the  whole  nation.  If  he  had  asked  the  Girondins, 
they  would  have  told  him  that  they  were  the 
nation,  and  their  adversai-ies  a  mere  faction ;  if 
he  had  put  the  same  question  to  the  ultra-Jaco- 
bins, he  would  have  been  told  that  they  were  the 
nation,  and  the  Girondins  a  faction.  Every  man 
in  France  foresaw  tliat  very  soon  these  parties 
would  make  a  relentless  war  upon  one  another,  | 
but  as  yet  few  persons  could  be  certain  which  of 
the  two  would  remain  masters  of  the  field.  It  was 
even  more  necessary  to  be  neutral  between  these 
two  parties  than  between  France  and  the  coalition. 
If  the  British  government  had  treated  with  the 
party  now  in  power,  they  would  have  been  accused 
by  the  succeeding  ruling  party  of  having  treated 
with  a  faction — of  having  intermeddled  unwar- 
rantably in  the  internal  affairs  of  France.  The  re- 
cal  of  our  ambassador  was  positively  the  best  and 
the  only  means  of  pi-eserving  both  neutralities. 

No  complaint  was  raised  by  the  executive 
council  of  France  upon  the  recal  of  Lord  Gower 
iintil  after  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  had  been  de- 
feated, and  the  French  troops  had  commenced 
their  career  of  conquest.  Then  murmurs  were 
heard,  then  decrees  intended  to  produce  social 
insurrection  and  social  war  throughout  the  civil- 
ized world  were  promulgated  one  after  the  other, 
and  then,  too,  more  open  and  flattering  counten- 
ance was  given  to  those  wrong-headed  deputa- 
tions that  carried  over  to  the  foot  of  the  national 
convention  the  congi'atulations  of  the  English 
societies  and  clubs — and  then,  too,  fresh  thou- 
sands of  secret  agents  and  propagandists  received 
their  commissions  to  penetrate  into  every  quarter, 
and  to  preach  the  rights  of  man  and  the  blessings 
of  anarchy  to  the  poorest  classes  of  society.  Gre- 
goire,  the  Jacobin  priest,  called  these  agents  "mis- 
sionaries," Camille  Jordan  called  them  "  apostles 
of  rebellion,"  and  Chaussard,  who  declares  that 
London  abounded  with  them  at  the  end  of  No- 
vember and  beginning  of  December,  1792,  called 
them  "revolution  professors."  They  were  fur- 
nished with  money  for  the  purpose  of  bribing 


and  seducing  the  needy,  and  paying  interpreters 
and  other  assistants.     Accoi-ding  to  Brissot  him- 
self, the  executive  council  was  authorized  to  take, 
under  the  head  of  army  extraordinaries,  unliviited 
sums  for  these  secret  operations.    He  also  intimates 
that  a  great  deal  of  this  money  was  sent  over  to 
London,  although  the  greater  part  of  it  was  em- 
bezzled and  appropriated  by  the  patriotic  exe- 
cutive.'    At  this  moment,  too.  La  Fayette's  cher- 
ished plan  for  I'evolutionizing  Ireland  was  taken 
up  with  vigour ;  and,  a  month  or  six  weeks  be- 
fore the  convention  declared  war  against  England, 
Lebrun,   the  minister  for  foreign   affairs,  moat 
confidently  asserted  that  the  French  were  quite 
sure  of  Ireland,  and  that  a  revolution  must  take 
place  in  England.    This  conviction  was  so  strong 
and  so  universal,  that  no  line  of  conduct  whicli 
the  British  government  could  have  adojrted  would 
have  ])revented  their  declaration  of  hostilities. 
And  certainly  there  were  some  subjects  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  who  laboured 
with  all  their  might  to  confirm  Lebrun  and  his 
colleagues  in  their  mistake.     On  the  18th  of  No- 
vember, the  very  day  before  the  convention  issued 
its  formal  decree  that  France  was  prepared  to 
assist   every  nation  which   was  ready  to  rebel 
against  its  own  government  (a  decree  which  was 
translated  into  all  the  languages  and  sent  to  all 
the  countries  of  Europe),  a  grand  dinner,  or  fite 
civique,  was  celebrated  at  White's  Hotel  in  Paris. 
The  company  was  composed  of  Englishmen,  Irish- 
men, and  Frenchmen,  with  some  few  republicans 
from  other  countries.     Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
and  other  men  of  some  name  and  consequence  in 
the  world,  sat  down  to  table  and  fraternized  witli 
Santerre,  Tliomas  Paine  and  other  characters  of 
the  same  notoriety.    Among  the  toasts  that  were 
drunk  were  "The  National  Convention  of  France" 
— "The  Patriotic  Societies  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  with  those  men  who  have  contributed 
to  inform  and  enlighten  the  people — Priestley, 
Fox,  Sheridan,  Barlow,  &c."— "  the  a]iproaching 
National  Convention  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land " —  "May  revolutions  never  be  made  by 
halves."    Eight  or  nine  days  after  the  publication 
of  the  decree  foi-  univei'sal  insurrection,  deputies 
from  certain  British  societies  appeai-ed  at  the  bar 
of  the  national  convention,  and  signified  their 
intention  of   adopting   the   republican  form   of 
government  now  so  happily  established  in  France. 
"  We  hope,"  said  the  orator  of  the  first  of  these 
deputations, "  that  the  troops  of  liberty  will  never 
lay  down  their  arms  so  long  as  tyrants  and  slaves 
shall  continue  to  exist.    Our  wishes,  citizen  legis- 
lators, render  us  impatient  to  see  the  moment  of 
this  grand  change.     Nor  are  we  alone  animated 
by  these  sentiments ;  we  doubt  not  that  they 
would  be  equally  conspicuous  in  the  great  ma- 
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joi'ity  of  our  fellow-countrymen  if  the  pviblic 
opinion  were  consulted  there,  as  it  ought  to  be,  in 
a  national  convention."  In  replying  to  this 
address,  the  president  of  the  convention  said, 
"  Citizens  of  the  world,  royalty  in  Europe  is 
either  destroyed  or  on  the  point  of  perishing  on 
the  ruins  of  feudality ;  and  the  declaration  of  the 
rights  of  man,  placed  by  the  side  of  thrones,  is 
a  devouring  fire  which  will  consume  them  all. 
Worthy  republic:tns,  congi^atulate  yourselves  on 
thinking  that  the  festival  which  you  have  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  the  Fi-euch  revolution  is  the 
prelude  to  the  festival  of  nations."  Chauvelin 
and  his  picked  and  rather  numerous  legation, 
who  came  over  to  Loudon  shortly  after  France 
liad  declai'ed  war  against  Prussia  and  Austria, 
came  with  strange  instructions,  and  acted  in  a 
manner  altogether  unbecoming  and  irritating. 
It  was  observed  that,  as  soon  as  they  arrived, 
they  eagerly  sought  the  accpiaintance  of  literary 
men  and  opposition  journalists.  The  English 
public,  therefore,  took  them  for  revolution  pro- 
fessors or  ajjostles,  who  came  to  propagate  tlieir 
system  and  make  ])ro.selytes  and  disciples.  Tiiis 
view  of  their  real  functions  is  borne  out  by  the 
instructions  they  received  from  their  government: 
— "  1.  To  embrace  every  opportunity  of  assuring 
the  English  nation  that,  notwithstanding  the  ill- 
liumour  of  its  government,  the  French  desired 
nothing  more  ardently  than  to  merit  the  esteem 
of  the  English  people.  2.  To  threaten  the  British 
government  with  an  appeal  to  the  people."  Their 
reception  at  court  was  of  course  not  very  cordial. 
They  soon  seemed  to  shun  all  intercourae  with 
ministers  and  the  friends  of  ministers,  and  to 
seek  exclusively  the  society  of  Fox,  Sheridan,  and 
men  of  that  jiarty.  Notliing  could  well  be  more 
indecent,  or  contrary  to  tlie  rules  which  regulate 
diplomatic  intercourse,  than  this  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  Frenchmen.  The  conduct  of  the  Eng- 
lish ojjposition  would  merit  still  harsher  language; 
and,  taken  in  connection  with  Fox's  behaviour 
towards  the  Empress  of  Russia,  it  looks  almost 
like  the  ado))tion  of  a  settled  system,  that  the 
party,  besides  op])08ing  ministers  by  national  and 
legal  means,  shouUl  resist  and  thwart  them  by 
foreign  means,  and  by  connections  and  corres- 
pondences with  governments  that  were  on  the 
very  bi-ink  of  war  with  us.  Chauvelin,  before 
negotiations  really  commenced,  communicated 
his  secret  instructions  to  an  intimate  friend  of 
Mr.  Fox.  On  one  occasion  he  wrote  to  his  govern- 
ment, "  that,  though  he  was  not  well  with  the 
Engli.sh  minister,  yet  he  was  perfectly  so  with 
Mr.  Fox,  and  some  other  members  of  o]iposition  ; 
and  tliat  it  would  not  be  ])rudent  in  France  to 
lose  the  fruit  of  his  labours  with  these  gentlemen, 
and  their  subseciuent  services,  for  any  vague  form 
of  diplomatic  eticpiette."     No  government  would 


have  allowed  such  a  diplomacy  to  be  continued, 
or  such  diplomatists  to  reside  in  their  country. 

Moreover,  the  extreme  offence  had  been  given 
and  repeated :  on  the  Malabar  coast  a  French 
frigate  had  fired  upon  an  English  man-of-war, 
and  the  national  assembly  had  never  condescended 
to  make  any  apology  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year,  1793,  just  as  the  French  were 
sending  an  ambassador  to  the  United  States  of 
America  in  order  to  engage  them  to  join  France 
in  a  war  against  England,  the  garrison  of  Brest 
made  an  attem))t  to  sink  a  British  sloop  which 
was  cruising  outside  the  harbour;  and  they  poured 
a  cross-fire  into  her,  and  hoisted  a  blood-red  flag 
over  their  tricolor.  If  these  things  had  occurred 
when  Chatham  was  minister,  and  at  the  height 
of  his  warlike  ardour,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  hostilities  would  have  been  proclaimed  im- 
mediately by  England. 

'J'here  was  one  condition — and  only  that  one — 
by  which  England  might  for  the  present  have 
preserved  herself  from  the  declaration  of  war  liy 
the  French,  and  that  was,  by  concluding  a  treaty, 
offensive  and  defensive,  with  the  rej)ul)licans  and 
Jacobins.  That  the  French  had  the  amlacity  to 
propose  such  a  treaty  is  an  indisputable  fact,  al- 
though French  historians  pass  it  over  in  silence. 
In  July,  1792,  Chauvelin  gave  Lord  Grenville 
clearly  to  understaiul  that  what  they  required 
was  an  English  armament  and  an  effectual  and 
decisive  co-operation  on  our  part  with  France 
against  our  ancient  friend  and  ally  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  against  our  jjresent  closest  ally  the 
King  of  Prussia!  Mr.  Fox  and  his  opposition, 
who  iiad  made  so  terrible  an  outcry  against  our 
Bussian  armament,  and  who  had  defeated  the  ob- 
ject of  It,  could  hardly  have  exjtected  the  govern- 
ment to  compl}'  with  this  strange  request.  More- 
over, a  naval  armament  against  two  jiowers  who 
had  neither  ships  nor  ports  would  have  been  of  no 
more  use  than  an  armament  against  the  moon  ; 
to  adopt  effectual  and  decisive  measures,  England 
must  have  sent  a  land  army  to  the  Continent  to 
co-ojierate  and  fraternize  with  tlie  thoroughly 
jacobinized  and  sans-culottized  armies  of  the 
French  rejuiblic.  But  the  whole  i>roposition  is 
too  gross  and  monstrous  to  deserve  a  thought  or 
a  word,  were  it  not  that  the  Foxite  opposition 
pretended  that  the  French  had  never  nuide  any 
very  unreasonable  demands,  and  that  by  continu- 
ing our  frieudh'  negotiations  with  them,  we  might 
very  well  have  kept  out  of  the  continental  war. 

Under  the  influence  of  Dumouriez  it  had,  how- 
ever, been  secretly  detenuined  to  amuse  Eng- 
land a  little  longer  with  some  feigned  attempts 
at  negotiation  ;  and,  on  the  2Gth  of  January,  ^f. 
Maret  had  been  again  sent  across  the  Channel  lo 
ask  Mr.  Pitt  if  he  would  treat  with  General  Du- 
mouriez. On  the  road  between  Dover  and  London, 
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Maret,  who  evidently  was  not  admitted  into  the 
whole  seoi-et,  met  Chauveliii  I'etunung  to  Paris, 
and,  fancying  he  himself  might  yet  be  the  means 
of  preventing  the  war,  he  wrote  to  his  employers 
in  very  pressing  terms  for  fresh  instructions,  in- 
tunating  that  he  woukl  not  request  an  interview 
with  the  English  minister  until  he  had  received 
them.  Maret  remained  eight  days  in  Loudon, 
but  no  instructions  came  for  him.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  or  on  the  4th  of  February,  the  de- 
claration of  war,  which  had  been  made  by  the 
convention  on  the  1st,  was  known  in  London, 
leaving  nothing  for  Maret  to  do  but  to  get  back 
to  Fi-ance  as  quickly  as  possible.  So  mucli  truth 
is  there  in  the  harangues  of  the  parliamentary 
opposition  and  in  the  narratives  of  party  writers, 
who  asserted  at  the  time,  and  continued  to  assert 
long  after,  that  Maret  had  come  with  full  powers 
to  treat  and  to  offer  extensi  ve  concessions  and  secu- 
rities; and  so  perfectly  true  was  the  declaration  of 
Pitt  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  M.  Mai'et,  dur- 
ing his  whole  stay  in  London,  had  proj)Osed  to  his 
majesty's  ministers  no  question  of  state  whatever. 
The  real  motive  of  Dumouriez  in  sending  Maret 
arose  out  of  that  general's  discovery  that  the 
conquest  of  Holland  presented  more  difficulties 
than  he  had  contemplated  ;  and  that  Miranda, 
whom  he  had  ordered  to  begin  the  attack  before 
the  22d  of  January,  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
move  so  soon.  And  therefore,  also,  it  was,  that 
on  the  same  day  on  which  Maret  was  despatched 
for  London,  De  Mauld  was  hurried  off  to  the 
Hague  again  with  a  letter  from  Dumouriez  to 
Lord  Auckland,  the  British  ambassador,  intimat- 
ing that  he  (Dumouriez)  would  be  very  happy  if 
an  ojiportunity  presented  itself  of  conferring  with 
his  lordship  on  the  frontiers  of  Holland.  Lord 
Auckland  consulted  the  grand  pensionary,  Van 
Sjiiegel,  and,  after  some  deliberation,  both  these 
ministers  consented  to  confer  with  Dumouriez. 
Dumouriez,  quitting  Paris  in  the  last  days  of 
January,  before  the  convention  issued  the  decla- 
ration of  war,  and  not  being  informed  by  the 
Girondin  ministers,  who  all  feared  and  suspected 
him,  of  their  fixed  determination  to  issue  that 
declaration  on  the  1st  of  February,  went  down 
to  Dunkirk,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Antwerp, 
examining  the  country  and  the  French  army  on 
his  way,  and  finding  everything  in  confusion^ 
evei-ything  in  a  condition  that  boded  ill  for  the 
success  of  his  next  campaign,  unless  he  could 
gain  time  to  remedy  the  disorder.  It  was  the  2d 
of  February  when  he  arrived  at  Antwerp.  It 
was  agreed  that,  as  soon  as  Lord  Auckland  could 
i-eceive  his  instructions  from  his  court,  confer- 
ences should  be  opened  at  Moerdyk  on  board  a 
yacht.  Though  they  could  scarcely  have  been 
blind  to  the  real  motives  of  Dumouriez,  the  Bri- 
tish government,  to  avoid  the  reproach  wdiich 


would  have  resulted  from  a  refusal,  immediately 
consented  to  the  hollow  negotiation,  and  autho- 
rized Lord  Auckland  to  treat  with  the  French 
general.  On  the  other  side,  it  was  on  the  very 
day  that  the  overture  was  made  to  Loi'd  Auck- 
land at  the  Hague  by  De  Mauld  that  the  French 
executive  issued  the  order  to  lay  an  embargo  on 
all  British  vessels  in  the  French  ports.  On  the 
receipt  of  his  instructions  from  London,  Lord 
Auckland  despatched  a  courier  to  Dumouriez, 
who  was  still  at  Antwerp,  and  proposed  the  10th 
of  February  for  the  day  of  holding  the  first  con- 
ference. But  now  Dumouriez  knew  that  the 
convention  had  declared  war  on  the  1st,  and  this 
rendered  further  thoughts  of  negotiation  imprac- 
ticable. Two  capital  and  evident  consequences 
attended  this  manoeuvre  of  the  French  Proteus 
and  its  failure :  the  one  was,  that  it  showed  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  English  govern- 
ment to  negotiate  even  down  to  the  last  moment; 
the  other,  which  followed  on  the  failure  of  the 
scheme  for  delay,  was  a  series  of  failures  and  de- 
feats on  the  side  of  Dumouriez,  who,  instead  of 
taking  Holland  in  the  ensuing  campaign,  lost 
nearly  the  whole  of  Belgium,  and  saw  the  war 
carried  once  more  to  the  frontiers  of  France. 

If,  in  England,  there  was  a  small  minority  de- 
sirous of  continuing  friendly  relations  with  the 
revolutionists,  there  was  no  party  or  section  of  a 
party  in  France  willing  to  continue  in  friendship 
with  England.  The  declaration  of  war  was  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  national  convention.  Al- 
though the  decree  was  drawn  up  by  the  hated 
Girondists,  and  presented  by  Brissot,  the  personal 
and  deadly  enemy  of  Robespierre  and  Danton, 
both  those  Jacobin  chiefs  and  all  the  Mountain 
enthusiastically  concurred  in  it;  not  a  man  of 
any  party  opposed  it,  not  a  single  man  in  the 
house  offered  a  remonstrance  or  amendment,  or 
so  much  as  a  remark  on  the  decree^all  ciied  im- 
patiently, "Vote!  vote!  "and  it  was  put  to  the 
vote  and  carried  instantly,  with  a  unanimity 
which  had  hardly  ever  been  seen  before  on  any 
subject,  and  which  was  never  seen  again  in  that 
assembly.  When  it  was  carried,  they  voted  an  ad- 
dress or  appeal  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  creation  of  assignats  for  800,000,000  livres. 

Such  are  a  few,  and  only  a  few,  of  the  parti - 
ciUars  of  the  diplomacy  whicli  preceded  the  break- 
ing out  of  this  most  memorable  of  wars ;  and  the 
reader  may  judge  from  them  whether  it  was  pos- 
sible for  England  to  have  kept  out  of  the  contest, 
or  to  have  treated  with  a  set  of  anarchists  who 
were  determined  upon  the  war  from  the  begin- 
ning. But  neither  these  facts  (and  there  were 
others  quite  as  decisive),  nor  the  strongly  pro- 
nounced sense  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation, 
could  prevent  the  Foxites  from  moving  resolu- 
tions against  our  taking  u|)  arms.     These  resolu- 
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tions  were  negatived  by  parliamentary  majorities 
of  more  than  six  to  one,  or  were  negatived  with- 
out a  division.  A  bill  was  passed  for  preventing 
traitorous  correspondence  with  the  enemy.  A 
number  of  petitions  for  parliamentary  reform 
were  quashed  in  the  commons,  and  a  drag  was 
for  some  time  put  upon  Mr.  Wilberforce's  project 
for  emancipating  the  negro  .slaves.  A  bill  to  re- 
lieve the  Roman  Catholics  of  Scotland  was  passed 
without  the  slightest  opposition. 

Burke  had  strenuously  recommended  that  the 
war  should  be  prosecuted  with  all  the  vigour  of 
which  the  country  was  capable;  but  here  the 
great  statesman  was  never  properly  listened  to. 
To  those  who  deplored  the  inteiruption  of  our 
commerce  with  the  French,  Burke  replied,  "We 
ought  not  to  enable  France  to  carry  on  war  out  of 
resources  drawn  from  the  bowels  of  Great  Britain. 
We  must  not  allow  Engli.shmen  to  fight  against 
their  own  country, and  make  contracts  to  its  ruin!" 
"Let  us  not,"  said  he,  "sacrifice  everything — the 


love  of  our  country,  our  honour,  our  virtue,  our 
]-eligion,  our  security — to  mere  trade  and  traffic : 
let  us  not  estimate  these  high  things  by  the  scale 
of  pecuniary  or  commercial  reckoning.  The  na- 
tion that  goes  on  that  calculation  destroys  itself ! " 

On  the  6th  of  March  some  lamentable  evidence 
was  given  of  the  weak  and  ineflfectual  manner  in 
which  ministers  intended  to  begin  the  great  strug- 
gle on  the  Continent.  Pitt  acquainted  the  house, 
in  the  form  of  a  ro^^al  message,  that  his  majesty 
had  engaged  a  body  of  Hanoverian  troops  to  ns- 
sist  his  allies  the  States-general;  and  on  the  11th, 
the  house  being  formed  into  a  committee  of  sup- 
ply, the  minister  made  a  statement  of  ways  and 
means,  making  it  appear  that  a  loan  of  .£4,500,000 
and  an  issue  of  ,£4,000,000  of  exchequer  bills, 
would,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  revenue,  carry 
him  through  the  year.  Resolutions  were  passed 
for  the  loan  and  for  the  exchequer  bills. 

The  king  prorogued  parliament  on  the  21st 
June,  with  a  hopeful  and  confident  speech.' 
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Dumouriez  continues  liis  military  operations— His  succe.-ss  in  Holland — He  is  brought  to  a  stand  at  Williauistadt 
— Successes  of  the  Austriaus  and  Prussians  over  the  French  in  the  Netherlands — Dumouriez  defeated  by  the 
imperialists  at  Neerwinden — He  resolves  to  attempt  a  counter-revolution  in  France — His  declarations  and 
menaces  against  the  convention — Deputies  sent  from  the  convention  to  arrest  him — He  arrests  the  deputies — 
His  proclamation  to  the  army  and  France — He  and  liis  confederates  escape  to  the  Austriaus — He  is  succeeded 
in  conuuand  by  Dampierre — The  Duke  of  York  lands  with  an  English  army  at  Ostend — They  join  the  allied 
arn)y — They  defeat  Dampierre  at  Valenciennes — Valenciennes  and  Conde  taken  by  the  allies — Slow  opera- 
tions of  the  allied  powers  against  France — Their  dilatoriness  occasioned  by  their  selfish  designs  on  Poland — 
The  King  of  Prussia  sends  troops  to  Great  Poland — His  tyrannical  proclamation  to  the  Poles — His  proceed- 
ings seconded  by  Austria  and  Russia — Proceedings  of  a  fresh  partition  of  Poland — The  allied  powers  occupy 
tlie  country  with  their  armies — Their  limited  military  contributions  to  the  war  against  France — Mayence 
taken  by  the  Prussians — Want  of  concert  and  promptitude  among  the  allied  armies — Military  operations  of 
the  Duke  of  York — His  retreat  from  Dunkirk — Success  of  the  allied  Prussian  and  Austrian  army  on  the 
Khine — They  are  driven  back  from  Strasburg  by  the  Frencii — Successes  of  the  French  under  General  Hoche — 
Dissensions  between  tiie  .\ustrian  and  Prussian  armies — The  convention  declares  war  against  Spain — Chief 
events  of  the  war — Defeats  of  the  French  royalists  of  the  .south — Toulon  held  for  Louis  XVII. — It  is  reiu- 
forceil  by  England  and  tiie  confederate  powers — Siege  of  Toulon  by  the  rei)ublicans — Bonaparte  ajipears  at 
the  siege — He  directs  the  operations — The  English  evacuate  Toulon — They  destroy  the  shipping,  m.igazines, 
Ac,  at  their  departure — Vengeance  inflicted  by  the  republican  army  on  the  Toulonese — Timid  neutrality  of 
the  Italian  states —Contests  in  the  convention  between  the  parties  of  the  Gironde  and  Mountain — Their 
leaders,  resources,  and  proceedings — Plot  of  the  Gironde  to  expel  the  .Jacobins — Their  plot  detected  and 
defeated — The  Girondins  proscribed  and  obliged  to  flee — Miserable  end  of  their  leaders — Execution  of  Queen 
Marie  Antoinette— Execution  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans— Execution  of  Madame  Koland— Wholesale  executions 
by  the  guillotine— Popularity  of  these  exhibitions— Atheistic  decree  of  the  French  convention — Their  repub- 
lican calendar— New  division  of  months  and  weeks— Abolition  of  religious  worships — Atheistical  proceed- 
ings of  Fouche  and  Anacharsis  Clootz. 


E  pass  to  the  seat  of  war.  On 
the  17th  of  February,  Dumou- 
riez niove<l  from  Antwerp,  and 
attacked  the  Dutch  town  of 
Broda,  whidi  capitulated  im- 
mediately. On  the  2f)tli,  Klun- 
dert  surrendered  upon  summons;  and  on  the  4th 


of  March,  Gertruydenburg  capitulated,  after  a 
short  and  slight  bombardment.  The  Dutch  gar- 
ri.sons  behaved  in  a  manner  which  ]iroved  that 
they  were  disaffected,  or  infected  by  the  new 


'  Horace  Wali*ile,  writing  from  Strawberry  Hill  to  the  lion, 
n  8  Conway,  July  17th,  17'.'.'!,  gives  a  striking  picture  of  the 
condition  of  England  at  that  time : — *'  It  is  much  cooler  to-d.iy, 
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doctrines  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  the  proselj'- 
tisni  of  their  countrymen  of  the  Batavian  legion. 
They  made  little  more  than  a  show  of  resistance ; 
and,  after  capitulating,  a  great  many  of  them 
joined  the  French  or  the  Batavian  legion.  Du- 
mouriez's  plan  was  to  penetrate  rapidly  into  the 
heart  of  the  United  Provinces,  where  he  expected 
to  be  joined  by  Miranda,  his  second  in  command, 
whom  he  had  sent  to  the  right  to  reduce  the  im- 
portant town  of  Maestricht,  on  the  Maes  or 
Meuse.  Without  counting  his  Dutch  partizaus, 
he  had  between  20,000  and  30,000  men  ;  but  his 
army  Avas  badh^  provided,  because  all  parties  in 
the  convention  susjiected  him,  and  because  the 
republican  commissaries  sent  to  supply  clothes, 
provisions,  &c.,  were  the  greatest  and  most  bare- 
faced thieves  that  had  been  seen  in  modern  days. 
The  shifty  Dumoui'iez  might,  however,  have 
made  up  all  these  and  other  deficiencies  in  the 
country  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  advance  ;  but 
at  the  fortress  of  Williamstadt,  which  commanded 
the  passage  of  an  arm  of  the  sea  called  Bies  Bosch, 
he  was  brought  to  a  pause.  Williamstadt  was 
occupied  by  a  brave  old  Dutch  general,  Count 
Botzlaer,  with  some  Dutch  troops  that  were  not 
jacobinized,  and  by  a  strong  detachment  of  the 
English  guards,  who  had  just  arrived.  More- 
over, there  was  a  small  squadron  of  gun-boats  on 
the  Bies  Bosch,  which  had  been  fitted  out  by  Lord 
Auckland  at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain  ;  and 
this  flotilla,  manned  by  British  seamen  taken 
from  our  merchant  ships  in  the  Dutch  ports,  and 
ably  commanded  by  Captain  Berkeley,  not  only 
presented  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  passage 
of  that  water,  but  greatly  annoyed  Dumouriez's 
troops  as  they  prepared  for  the  siege  of  William- 
stadt. While  Duraouriez  was  thus  brought  to  a 
stand  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Bies  Bosch,  Mir- 
anda, who  was  at  Maestricht,  and  Miazinski,  who 
was  at  Aixrla-Chapelle  to  defend  the  passage  of 
the  river  Eoer  and  cover  Liege,  were  both  de- 
feated and  compelled  to  give  ground.  On  the 
last  day  of  Februaiy  the  reinforced  Austrian 
army,  commanded  by  General  Clairfait,  passed 
the  Roer  under  cover  of  night,  attacked  Miazin- 
ski by  surprise,  and  defeated  him.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  Archduke  Albert,  with  a  portion 
of  the  Austrian  army,  carried  several  French 
batteries.  On  the  6th  of  March  the  Prince  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  with  the  Austrian  van,  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  Miazinski's  main  body  in 


front  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  drove  the  French  en- 
tirely out  of  that  town,  and  followed  them  almost 
to  Liege,  inflicting  on  them  a  loss  estimated  at 
4000  killed  and  wounded  and  1000  prisoners,  and 
taking  from  them  twenty  pieces  of  cannon.  And 
on  the  same  day  Prince  Frederick  of  Brunswick, 
with  a  detachment  of  the  Prussian  army,  gained 
some  important  advantages  near  Roermond. 
Miranda  had  invested  Maestricht,  and  had  com- 
menced a  pitiless  bombardment,  for  the  French, 
who  had  made  such  an  outcry  against  the  Aus- 
trian bombardment  of  Lisle,  never  hesitated  at 
having  recourse  to  that  destructive  operation  of 
war  whenever  they  thought  it  suited  their  pur- 
pose. But  the  repeated  defeats  of  Miazinski  now 
compelled  Miranda  to  retreat  precipitately  from 
Maestricht,  to  abandon  a  good  part  of  his  aitil- 
lery  and  baggage,  to  recross  the  Meuse,  and  to 
seek  shelter,  and  a  junction  with  the  scattered 
troops  of  Miazinski,  in  tlie  heart  of  Belgium. 
The  archduke  reinforced  Maestricht,  crossed  the 
Meuse,  and  followed  Miranda  as  far  as  Tongres, 
whei'e  he  obtained  another  advantfige.  Dumou- 
riez  now  returned  from  Holland  into  Belgium, 
and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  French 
army  there,  he  on  the  18th  of  March  attacked 
the  imperialists  at  Neerwindeu.  The  battle, 
which  lasted  fi-om  morning  till  night,  ended  in 
the  entire  defeat  of  the  French.  About  10,000 
republicans  deserted  the  army,  and  scarcely 
paused  in  their  flight  until  they  had  got  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Fi-ench  frontier,  where  they 
spread  a  fresh  panic,  which  as  usual  led  to  fresh 
atrocities  at  Paris.  Dumouriez  soon  fell  back 
as  far  as  Tournai,  and  thus  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands were  recovered  as  rapidly  as  they  had  been 
lost.  Being  menaced  by  the  Jacobins,  and  tlis- 
gusted  with  the  incompetent  Girondins,  he  now 
formed  a  design  of  marching  to  Paris  to  eftect  a 
counter-revolution,  and  he  secretly  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  Austrian  generals.  It  is  con- 
jectured that  Dumouriez  jJi'oposed  setting  J^oung 
Egalite,  or  Duke  of  Chartres  (the  late  Louis 
Philippe),  on  the  constitutional  throne  of  France, 
and  re-establishing,  with  some  modifications,  the 
constitution  of  1791.  The  young  prince  of  the 
Orleans  branch  was  with  him,  and  had  bravely 
fought  under  his  eye  at  Neerwindeu.  To  some 
Jacobin  emissaries  who  came  to  his  camp,  Du- 
mouriez somewhat  pi-ematurely  declai'ed  that 
neither  their  hoi'rible  club  nor  the  national  con- 


but  still  delicious ;  for  be  it  known  to  you  that  I  have  enjoyed 
weather  worthy  of  Africa,  and  yet  without  swallowing  mouth- 
fiils  of  mosquitoes,  nor  expecting  to  liear  hytenas  howl  in  the 
village,  nor  to  find  scorpions  in  my  bed.  Indeed,  all  the  way  I 
came  home,  I  could  but  gaze  at  tlie  felicity  of  my  countrymen. 
The  road  was  one  string  of  stage-coaches,  loaded  within  and 
without  with  noisy,  jolly  folks,  and  chaises  and  gigs  that  had 
been  pleasuring  in  clouds  of  dust ;  every  door  and  every  window 
of  every  house  was  open,  lights  in  every  shop,  eveiy  door  with 
women  sitting  in  the  street,  every  inn  crowded  with  jaded 


horses,  and  every  ale-house  full  of  dninken  topers,  for  you  know 
the  English  always  announce  their  sense  of  heat  or  cold  by  drink- 
ing. Well !  it  was  impossible  not  to  enjoy  such  a  scene  of  hap- 
piness and  affluence  in  every  village,  and  amongst  the  lowest  of 
the  people,  who  are  told  by  villainous  scribblers  that  they  are 
oppressed  and  miserable.  New  streets,  new  towns  are  rising 
every  day  and  everywhere ;  the  earth  is  covered  with  gardens 
and  crops  of  grain.  How  bitter  to  turn  from  this  Elysium  to 
the  Temple  at  Paris!"— See  Correspondence  of  Horace  Walpulc, 
vol.  iii.  p.  400. 
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ventiou  coiikl  be  tolerated  any  longer.  "  The 
convention,"  said  he,  "is  composed  of  200  bri- 
gands and  500  fools !  As  long  as  I  have  three 
iuches  of  steel  at  my  side,  I  Avill  never  suffer  it 
to  reign,  to  shed  blood  by  means  of  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal  they  have  just  established !  As 
for  your  republic,  I  only  believed  in  it  for  three 
days.  Ever  since  the  battle  of  Jemappe  I  have 
regretted  every  advantage  I  have  gained  in  the 
field  for  so  bad  a  cause  !  As  for  your  Jacobins, 
if  they  wish  to  expiate  all  their  crimes,  let  them 
save  the  unfortunate  prisoners  in  the  Temple, 
and  drive  out  the  749  tyrants  of  the  convention, 
and  they  shall  be  pardoned."  The  emissaries 
spoke  of  his  own  personal  risk  and  danger,  and 
of  the  terrible  fate  which  might  befall  him  in 
case  of  any  failure.  "Oh,"  said  Dumouriez,  "I 
shall  always  have  time  enough  to  gallop  over  to 
the  Austrians."  "But,  how!  will  you  flee  to  be 
thrown  into  a  dungeon,  like  La  Fayette?"  "I 
shall  go  over  to  the  enemy  in  a  very  different 
manner  from  that  of  La  Fayette,"  quoth  Dumou- 
riez ;  "  and,  besides,  the  foreign  powers  have  a 
very  different  oi)inion  of  my  talents,  and  cannot 
reproach  me,  as  they  do  him,  with  having  had 
part  in  the  5th  and  6th  of  October  at  Versailles." 
Tlie  general's  proceedings  and  intentions  were 
soon  revealed  to  the  convention,  who  sent  off  four 
of  their  members.  The  archivi.st  Camus,  Quinette, 
Lamarque,  and  Baneal  arrived,  together  with 
Beurnonville,  the  new  minister  at  war,  to  arrest 
Dumouriez  and  to  bring  him  to  their  bar.  The.se 
deputies  were  in  camp  on  the  evening  of  the  2il 
of  April.  Archivist  Camus  began  in  his  prim 
starch  manner,  to  read  the  decree  of  the  conven- 
tion ;  and  the  other  commissioners  united  in  the 
solemn  lie  that  no  harm  was  meant  in  calling 
him  to  the  bar.  Dumouriez  rejilied  that  the 
tigers  of  Paris  were  yelling  for  his  head,  but 
should  not  liave  it.  The  ultra-republican  depu- 
ties endeavoured  to  represent  to  him,  by  foi'ce  of 
old  Roman  examples,  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
submit  to  the  republic.  "Gentlemen,"  replied 
Dumouriez,  "  we  are  constantly  committing  mis- 
takes in  our  quotations  from  the  classics ;  we 
parody  and  disfigure  Roman  history  in  citing 
their  virtues  to  excuse  our  crimes.  We  are 
plunged  in  anarchy ;  we  are  wading  in  blood!" 
"Citizen  general,''  said  Camus,  "will  you  obey 
the  decree  of  the  national  convention,  or  not?" 
"Not  exactly  at  this  moment."  "£7<  bien  .'"  re- 
joined the  archivist ;  "  I  dediu-e  in  the  name  of 
the  convention  that  you  are  no  longer  general  of 
this  army  ;  and  I  order  that  your  papers  be  seized 
and  that  you  be  arrested  I"  "  Ccei  est  trap  fort— 
this  is  rather  too  strong,"  cried  Dumouriez  :  "hal- 
loo, liussars  ! "  (h  iissards  a  moi  /)  The  Berchigny 
men,  who  were  nearly  all  Germans,  trooped  in 
with   ringing  s])urs   and   rattling  sabres.      The 


general  said  a  few  words  to  them  in  the  German 
language,  the  French  of  which  would  be,  "Ar- 
retez  ces  gens-ld,  mats  qn'on  ne  leur  fasse  aucun 
mal^  and  the  phiin  English,  "Arrest  these  people, 
but  do  not  hurt  them."  The  hussars  surrounded 
the  deputies.  War-minister  Beurnonville  begged 
to  share  their  fate.  "Be  it  so,"  said  Dumouriez; 
"and  I  believe  that,  in  packing  you  ofi'  with  the 
deputies,  I  shall  render  you  a  great  service,  and 
snatch  ^'ou  from  the  revolutionary  tribunal."  As 
they  had  been  travelling  all  day,  and  might  be 
hungiy,  he  ordered  some  supper  to  be  served  up 
for  them  ;  and  when  that  was  over,  the  four  de- 
puties and  the  war  minister  were  put  into  two 
chaises,  and  whisked  away  to  Tournai  as  fast  as 
the  post-horses  and  the  horses  of  a  detachment  of 
the  Berchigny  hussars  could  go.  On  the  route 
Beurnonville  made  an  attempt  to  escape,  for 
which  one  of  the  rude  Germans  cut  him  over 
the  pate.  The  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  j^assed 
them  on  to  Maestricht,  and  they  wei'e  kejit  as 
hostages  in  different  Austrian  fortresses  till  the 
end  of  November,  1795,  when  they  were  ex- 
changed for  the  princess  royal,  the  only  survivor 
of  the  captives  in  the  Temple.  During  the  night 
Dumouriez  drew  up  a  proclamation  to  his  army 
and  to  all  France.  With  some  eloquence  and 
effect — for  he  was  a  good  penman — he  recalled 
his  past  services — his  exploits  at  Argonne,  which 
had  obtained  for  liim  the  name  of  "The  Savioiir 
of  France,"  his  ever-memorable  battle  of  Jemappe, 
and  his  rapid  conquest  of  all  Belgium.  He  attri- 
buted his  reverses  to  the  enmity  of  Maiat  and 
the  Jacobins,  who  had  devoted  him  and  all  hon- 
ourable men  to  destruction.  He  drew  a  fright- 
ful jiicture — but  not  less  true  than  frightful — of 
the  i)revailing  .sauguinar}'  anarchy  ;  and  he  called 
upon  all  Frenchmen  to  rise  and  rally  round  him 
and  the  monarchical  constitution  of  1791.  On  tlie 
following  morning  the  army  were  informed  of  all 
that  had  happened  ;  they  expressed  no  dissatis- 
faction ;  the  troops  of  the  line  seemed  steady  ami 
devoted  to  Dumouriez,  as  did  also  the  artiller}-. 
At  an  early  hour  on  the  4th  of  April  the  general 
with  the  Duke  of  Chartres  and  the  staff  mounted 
their  horses  to  keep  an  apfiointnient  with  the 
Archduke  Charles,  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg, 
and  Colonel  Mack — afterwanls  the  hero  of  Ulni. 
The  party  had  not  gone  far  when  they  met  two 
battalions  of  volunteers,  who  shouted  "Treachery, 
treachery!"  "Arrest  these  traitors!"  and  anon 
these  cries  were  mingled  with  a  crash  of  mus- 
ketry. Quitting  the  highroail,  Dumouriez  antl 
his  companions  struck  right  across  the  country, 
and  over  hedge  and  ditch,  as  if  the}'  had  been 
riding  a  stee]>le-chase.  They  rode  nearly  the 
whole  day  through  a  rough  swampy  country, 
where  their  horses  frequently  .sank  to  the  saddle- 
girths  ;  some  of  the  horses  were  abandoned,  some 
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of  the  servants  were  killed ;  but,  some  on  foot, 
and  some  mounted,  and  all  covered  with  mud 
from  the  tip  of  the  sjnir  to  the  top  of  the  feather, 
General  Dumouriez,  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  his 
brother  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  officers,  reached  an  Austrian  position  in 
safety  as  the  sun  was  setting.  Nothing  daunted 
by  the  narrow  risk  he  had  run,  and  believing 
that  his  regular  troops  would  still  stand  by  him, 
Dumouriez,  with  the  Duke  of  Chartres  and  the 
staft'  officers,  and  with  an  escort  of  only  fifty  Aus- 
trian horse,  returned  towards  his  own  camp  on 
the  very  next  morning.  But,  quick  as  he  was, 
he  came  too  late  —  the  Jacobin  emissaries  had 
been  quicker  than  he.  Some  of  these  emissaries 
from  Valenciennes  had  assured  his  troojjs  that 
he  was  killed  or  drowned  ;  and  during  the  night 
the  artillery  had  risen  upon  their  officers  and  had 
marched  off  with  all  their  guns,  ammunition,  and 
baggage  for  Valenciennes,  and  the  troops  of  the 
line  had  followed  or  were  following  their  ex- 
ample. Dumouriez  turned  towards  the  head- 
quarters of  the  imperialists,  and,  with  the  Duke 
of  Chartres  and  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
])ensier.  Colonel  Thouvenot,  and  the  rest  of  his 
numerous  staff,  he  rode  away  from  St.  Amand. 
The  entire  regiment  of  Berchigny,  1500  strong, 
and  some  fragments  of  some  Fi'ench  regiments, 
followed  him  and  the  sons  of  Orleans;  but  these 
were  all ;  the  rest,  taking  care  to  secure  the  mili- 
tary chest  (said  to  contain  2,000,000  livres),  joined 
General  Dampierre,  who  had  been  appointed  by 
the  convention  to  the  command  of  the  army,  and 
who  established  his  head -quarters  in  Valen- 
ciennes. 

The  fugitives  who  would  not  serve  with  the 
Austrians  received  friendly  passports,  and  were 
allowed  to  go  wherever  they  chose.  The  Duke 
of  Chartres,  who  performed  a  good  part  of  the 
journey  on  foot,  went  into  Switzerland,  where 
he  arrived  with  hardly  any  worldly  property  ex- 
cept the  clothes  on  his  back  and  the  good  stout 
stick  in  his  hand.  As  for  Dumouriez,  after  a 
long  and  restless  life  of  exile  on  various  parts 
of  the  Continent,  chiefly  spent  in  military  and 
])olitical  plans  that  came  to  nothing,  and  writing 
memoirs  and  pamphlets  that  are  now  forgot,  he 
died  in  England  in  1823,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 
General  Dampierre,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  republican  forces,  threw  himself 
into  the  fortified  camp  of  Famars,  which  covered 
Valenciennes.  The  Duke  of  York  having  landed 
at  Ostend  with  a  small  English  army,  it  was  re- 
solved to  make  a  vigorous  attack  along  all  that 
])art  of  the  French  frontier,  and  to  reduce  Valen- 
ciennes and  Conde  (if  not  Lisle  also)  at  any  price; 
and  to  this  end  General  Clairfait,  who—  not  with- 
out jealousies  and  dissensions — lield  the  supreme 
command  of  the  armies  of  the  coalition,  where 
Vol.  IV. 


Austrians  and  Prussians,  English  and  Dutch, 
were  mixed  without  being  amalgamated,  rein- 
forced Saxe-Coburg,  who  was  commanding  at 
Cond6,  and  advanced  towards  Valenciennes.  On 
the  8th  of  May  Dampierre  issued  from  his  cam]) 
and  made  an  attack  on  the  allies ;  his  volunteers 
soon  fell  into  confusion,  his  best  troops  were 
beaten  at  all  points ;  he  was  driven  back  to  his 
camp  with  terrible  loss,  and  a  cannon-ball  car- 
ried off  his  leg.  Damj^ierre  died  the  next  day 
under  the  hands  of  his  surgeons,  thus  escaping 
the  guillotine,  which  the  Parisians  kept  in  per- 
manence for  all  unsuccessful  commanders.  The 
Duke  of  York  displayed  much  ))ersonal  bravery, 
and  the  success  of  the  battle  was  materially 
promoted  by  the  British  troops.  On  the  23d 
of  May  the  camp  of  Famars  was  attacked  and 
carried  by  the  allies ;  and  Valenciennes  being 
thereby  laid  open,  the  siege  of  that  town  was 
committed  to  the  Duke  of  Y'ork,  who  reduced  it 
by  a  bombardment  on  the  28th  of  July.  Conde 
surrendered  to  the  Austrians  a  few  days  earlier. 
Many  circumstances,  besides  the  old  Austrian 
slowness,  contributed  to  retard  operations.  The 
King  of  Prussia,  who  had  undertaken  to  open  in 
person  the  campaign  on  the  Rhine,  to  drive  in 
Custine,  and  to  invade  France  by  the  valley  of 
the  Moselle,  was  slow  in  coming;  and  when  he 
came,  he  did  not  bring  with  him  anything  like 
the  number  of  troops  he  had  promised,  having 
found  it  necessary  to  send  a  considerable  part  of 
his  army  into  Poland  to  secure  the  territory 
which  he  had  so  unjustly  seized  in  that  country. 
And  here  it  will  be  proper  to  mention  a  few 
facts  connected  with  that  dark  transaction,  which, 
in  many  ways,  acted  as  a  spell  and  curse  upon 
the  coalition.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
when  all  minds  were  occupied  about  the  French 
revolution,  Frederick  William  sent  some  Prussian 
troops  into  Great  Poland,  and  seized  upon  Thorn 
and  Dantzic,  justifying  his  proceedings  in  a  ma- 
nifesto which  declared  that  the  Poles  had  behaved 
very  ungratefully  to  his  ally  the  Empress  of  Rus- 
sia ;  that  they  had  disquieted  his  own  dominions 
by  repeated  excesses  and  violations  of  territory ; 
that  they  had  imbibed  the  French  democracy, 
and  the  principles  of  that  detestable  faction  who 
were  seeking  to  make  proselytes  everywhere,  and 
who  had  already  been  so  well  received  in  Poland; 
that  the  enterprises  of  the  Jacobin  emissaries 
were  not  only  most  powerfull}''  seconded,  but 
even  revolution  societies  were  established  that 
made  an  open  profession  of  Jacobin  princijjles. 
"His  majesty,"  continued  the  memorable  mani- 
festo, "being  necessitated,  in  common  with  the 
allied  courts,  to  continue  the  war  {against  France), 
and  being  on  the  eve  of  opening  a  cam])aign, 
thought  it  proper  to  concert  measures  with  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg;  and  their 
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imperial  majesties  could  not  forbear  owuiug  that, 
from  sound  j^olicy,  it  could  not  be  allowed  that 
the  factious  sliould  be  sutFered  to  have  their  way 
in  Poland,  aud  expose  his  majesty  to  the  danger 
of  having  an  enemy  in  the  rear,  whose  violent 
and  wild  enterprises  might  become  a  source  of 
fresh  troubles."  The  miserable  Polish  diet  or 
(confederation  assembled  at  Grodno,  issued  on 
the  3d  of  February  a  long  aud  solemn  protest 
against  the  Prussian  invasion  ;  but  this  was 
nearly  all  they  could  do.  On  the  14th  of  Febru- 
ai-y  the  Emperor  Francis  put  forth  a  declaration 
importing  tliat,  inspii-ed  by  the  love  of  peace  and 
good  neighbourhood,  he  would  not  interfere  with 
the  jjlans  of  tlie  King  of  Prussia  and  tlie  Empress 
of  Russia,  or  permit  any  of  his  subjects  to  coun- 
teract them.  .The  Poles  at  Grodno  appealed  to 
the  generosity  and  magnanimity  of  Catherine, 
whose  army  occupied  all  the  country  that  wa.s 
not  in  the  hands  of  the  Prussians  or  overawed  by 
Austrian  troops  in  Galicia;  and  Catherine  an- 
swered their  appeal  in  the  month  of  March  by  an 
ukase,  in  which  she  declared  that  tliirty  yeai-s' 
experience  had  })roved  tliat  all  her  generous  ef- 
forts to  put  an  end  to  the  innumerable  quarrels 
and  the  eternal  disputes  which  tore  the  Polish 
republic  had  all  lieen  tin-own  away;  tliat,  latterly, 
some  unwortliy  Poles,  enemies  to  their  country, 
had  been  sent  to  the  ungodly  rebels  in  the  king- 
dom of  France,  to  request  their  assistance  in 
involving  their  country  also  in  bloody  civil  wars; 
and,  finally,  that  for  these  and  other  considera- 
tions she  had  been  pleased  now  to  take  under  her 
away,  and  unite  for  ever  to  her  empire,  certain 
specified  parts  of  Poland,  with  all  tlieir  inhabi- 
tants, wlio,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  witliin 
one  montli,  were  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
lu'r  before  witnesses  whom  she  would  ajipoint. 
On  the  arjth  of  Marcli  his  Prussian  majesty  juit 
forth  anotlier  manifesto,  in  which,  speaking  more 
plaiidy  than  he  had  done  before,  he  told  tlie  Poles 
tliat,  in  conjunction  with  her  majesty  the  Empress 
of  ivussia,  and  with  the  assent  of  his  majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  he  had  resolved  to  take 
possession  of  certain  districts  of  Poland,  and  also 
of  the  cities  of  Dautzic  and  Tliorn,  for  the  pur- 
]iose  of  incorporating  them  with  his  own  states. 
Frederick  William  also  called  upon  the  Poles 
dwelling  in  the  said  cities,  and  within  the  line  of 
demarcation  he  had  drawn,  to  tike  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  him,  or  abide  tiie  consequences;  but 
(in  this  more  delicate  than  Catherine)  he  did  not 
command  them  or  their  prie.sts  to  jiray  to  God 
for  him  and  his  line.  This  was  followed,  on  the 
2!)th  of  March  (old  style),or  the  9th  of  April  (new 
style),  by  a  Russian  declaration  from  De  Sievers, 
Catherine's  ambassador  extraordinary  and  pleni- 
l)otentiary,  who  was  residing  at  Grodno.  In  this 
public  document  fresh  vials  of  wrath  were  poured 


upon  the  constitution  of  May,  1791,  and  upon 
the  seci-et  machinations  which  had  followed  the 
victories  of  the  Russians  and  the  overthrow  of 
that  constitution.  De  Sievers  finished  his  decla- 
ration by  inviting  the  Poles  to  assemble,  as  soon 
as  possible,  in  a  special  diet,  to  agree  to  an  ami- 
cable arrangement,  and  to  concur  with  the  salu- 
tary intentions  of  Russia  and  Prussia.  The  gene- 
ral confedei'ation,  including  and  mainly  consisting 
of  the  same  Polish  magnates  who  had  invited  the 
Russians  into  Poland  to  overthrow  the  constitu- 
tion of  1791,  expressed,  in  a  note  to  De  Sievers, 
their  astonishment  and  dismay  at  these  proposi- 
tions for  a  fresh  partition  of  their  country.  King 
Poniatowski,  after  in  vain  petitioning  Catherine, 
and  offering  to  abdicate  the  throne,  was  compelled 
to  assemble  a  sort  of  diet;  and  this  diet,  though 
not  without  coercion  and  violence,  the  threat  of 
exile  in  Siberia,  and  the  actual  arrest  of  some  of 
its  members  by  Russian  soldiery,  was  compelled 
to  ratify  a  fresh  partition  which  made  over  to 
Russia  a  territory  containing  a  population  of  more 
than  ;i,.5()(),000,  aud  to  Prussia  a  territory  con- 
taining nearly  1,500,000  of  inhabitants,  togetlier 
with  the  navigation  of  the  Vistula,  and  the  port 
of  Dantzic  on  the  Baltic,  which  she  had  so  long 
coveted.  The  leavings  were  secured  to  Ponia- 
towski, but  lie  was  bound  to  govern  according  to 
the  old  crazy  constitution ;  and,  to  keep  him  in 
the  right  path,  a  strong  Russian  garrison  was 
fixed  permanently  at  Wai-saw,  and  the  Russian 
ambassador  gave  the  law  in  all  things.  Prus- 
sia'was  obliged  to  employ  a  large  j)art  of  her 
army  in  garrisoning  Dantzic  and  Tliorn,  and  in 
keeping  down  insurrection  in  Great  Poland;  and 
Austria  was  obliged  to  keep  one  large  force  in 
(ialicia,  and  another  on  the  Turkish  frontier,  as, 
in  ca.se  of  any  renewed  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  Poles  to  recover  their  independence,  they 
would  be  sure  to  attenijit  an  insurrection  in  Ga- 
licia (which  was  their  country  until  the  time  of 
the  fii-st  dismemberment),  and  to  try  to  bring 
their  old  allies  the  Turks  into  the  war. 

In  consequence  of  these  transactions,  which 
were  not  termiuated  when  he  took  the  field,  but 
which  continued  to  distract  his  attention  all 
through  the  campaign,  it  was  the  month  of  April 
before  the  King  of  Prussia  crossed  the  Rhine  and 
invested  Mayence ;  and  then  he  only  brought 
with  him  some  50,000  men,  including  Saxons, 
Hessians,  and  Bavarians,  who  served  under  their 
own  jirinces.  Even  when  joined  by  15,000  or 
20,000  Austrians  under  Wurmser,  and  by  5000 
or  6000  French  emigrants  under  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  his  force  was  insufliicient  for  the  work  he 
had  undertaken  to  do;  for  in  tlieir  fortresses 
alone  the  French  had  between  40,000  and  50,(K>0 
men,  while  their  army  on  the  Rhine  was  at  least 
50,000  strong,  and   their  armv  on  the   Moselle 
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more  than  30,000  ;  and  garrisons  and  armies  bad 
it  in  their  power  to  draw  continual  reinforcements 
from  the  interior  of  France — that  vast  fermenting 
camp.  Moreover,  the  French  had  20,000  men 
within  the  walls  of  Mayence  when  his  majesty 
of  Prussia  and  Wurmser  began  to  invest  it  in  the 
old  formal  and  slow  manner. 

In  the  month  of  May,  Custine,  who  liad  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops  in  the  field, 
made  an  attempt  to  raise  the  siege,  and  was 
routed  with  great  loss ;  but  still  the  immense 
garrison  held  out,  and  it  was  not  until  the  22d  of 
July  that  Mayence  surrendered  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  who,  though  the  French  were  actually 
starving,  and  must  soon  have  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion, allowed  them  to  march  out  with  the 
honours  of  war  ;  and  these  20,000  men,  marching 
away  into  the  Vendee,  contributed  vei\y  materi- 
ally to  the  internal  success  of  the  republicans. 
If,  instead  of  wasting  their  time,  and  exhausting 
the  strength  and  spirit  of  their  troops,  in  long 
blockades  and  sieges,  all  the  allies — Austrians, 
Prussians,  English,  Spaniards,  and  Sardinians — 
liad  advanced  boldly  and  simultaneously  from 
the  Belgian  frontier,  from  the  Rhine,  from  the 
Pyrenees,  from  Savoy,  and  from  Nice,  I'ight  into 
the  heart  of  France,  while  the  insurrection  in  the 
Vendee  in  the  west,  insurrections  in  Languedoc 
and  Provence,  and  all  through  the  south,  and 
other  troubles,  were  at  their  height,  they  might 
possibly  have  all  met  at  Paris;  but  this  bold  way 
of  making  war  had  not  yet  been  invented;  it  was 
still  considered  necessary  that  an  army  should 
leave  no  great  fortresses  in  its  rear  in  tlie  hands 
of  the  enemy;  and  thus,  before  they  had  finished 
their  sieges,  the  Vendeans  were  checked,  the  other 
insurgents  were  scattered,  and  an  improved  or- 
ganization was  introduced  nito  the  armies  of  the 
I'epublic.  Most  of  the  allied  powers,  too,  had 
their  separate  views,  and  were  seeking  how  they 
could  best  turn  the  war  to  their  own  immediate 
advantage ;  and,  even  without  this  conflict  of 
selfishness,  there  must  have  been  a  divergency  of 
opinion  and  a  want  of  pi'oper  concert  among  so 
many  princes,  chiefs,  and  generals,  some  of  whom 
were  separated  from  each  other  by  the  whole 
length  or  breadth  of  France,  and  with  none  but 
tedious  or  uncertain  communications  with  one 
another. 

In  the  month  of  August,  the  Duke  of  York 
had  to  march  back  to  Menin,  to  the  relief  of  the 
hereditary  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  enveloped 
by  a  superior  French  force,  and  whose  Dutch 
troops  showed  little  stomach  for  fighting.  Three 
battalions,  headed  by  General  Lake,  liberated 
the  prince,  and  afterwards  drove  the  French  from 
a  strong  redoubt  they  had  thrown  np  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Lincelles.  The  Duke  of  York  tiien  moved 
towards  Dunkirk,  and  began,  at  the  end  of  Au- 


gust, to  lay  regular  siege  to  that  place.  Badly 
seconded,  or  not  seconded  at  all,  by  the  Dutch 
under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  remained  posted 
at  Menin  at  the  tlistance  of  three  days'  march 
— badly  aided  by  Marshal  Freytag,  who  ought 
to  have  been  close  at  hand  at  Furnes,  but  who 
])referred  keeping  at  a  distance — disappointed  in 
the  arrival  of  an  English  squadron — harassed  by 
a  Frenfch  flotilla  of  gun-boats  and  small  vessels 
that  came  out  from  Dunkirk — vigorously  opposed 
by  a  strong  garrison  undei-  Souham  and  young 
Hoche — and  threatened  by  a  force  more  nume- 
rous than  his  own,  which  was  manoeuvring  round 
him  under  Houchard — the  Duke  of  York,  after 
some  sharp  skimnishing,  found  himself  compelled 
to  raise  the  siege  on  the  7th  of  September.  In 
the  meantime  the  Prince  of  Coburg  defeated 
a  strong  body  of  republicans  near  Landrecies ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  this  victory,  Quesnoy 
surrendered  to  him  on  the  11th  of  September. 
On  the  same  day  Houchard  fell  upon  the  Dutch 
at  Menin,  and,  after  two  days'  skirmishing,  drove 
them  from  their  positions ;  but  on  the  15th  the 
Austrian  general  Beaulieu  fell  upon  Houchard 
between  Menin  and  Courtrai,  and  defeated  him 
with  the  greatest  ease ;  for,  at  the  unexpected 
apparition  of  a  small  corps  of  cavalry  on  one  of 
their  wings,  the  sans-culottes  set  np  the  cry  of 
"Sauve  qui  pent,"  ran  from  the  field,  and  never 
stopped  until  they  got  imder  the  walls  and  guns 
of  Lisle.  Houchard  was  pi-esently  recalled  to 
Paris  to  be  guillotined. 

By  this  time  the  French,  who  had  put  in  re- 
quisition every  species  of  vehicle  in  order  to 
forward  with  more  speed  the  regular  troops  they 
collected  from  various  quarters,  and  from  their 
garrisons  which  seemed  safe  from  attack,  had 
formed  an  immense  overwhelming  force  on  the 
Belgian  frontier.  Shortly  after  the  retreat  of 
the  Duke  of  York  from  Dunkirk,  the  French 
attacked  every  post  on  that  long  frontier  line, 
but,  in  spite  of  their  numbers,  they  were  every- 
where repulsed.  On  the  15th  and  16th  of 
October  the  republicans  were  more  successful. 
General  Jourdan,  who  had  gradually  collected  an 
immense  force  in  a  fortified  camj)  close  to  Mau- 
beuge,  sallied  out  against  Coburg,  who  had  been 
watching  the  camp,  attacked  him  with  great 
spirit,  and,  after  two  days'  manceuvring  and 
fighting,  induced  him  to  recross  the  river  Sambre. 
The  Duke  of  York,  who  had  come  up  by  forced 
marches  to  assist  Coburg,  was  indignant  at  this 
retreat,  and  declared  it  to  be  unnecessary.  The 
arrival  at  Ostend  of  a  considerable  English  ar- 
mament, iTuder  the  command  of  Sir  Charles  Grey, 
enabled  the  allies  to  stop  and  head  back  the  re- 
publican torrent,  and  to  preserve  the  Low  Coun- 
tries during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Having  taken  Mayence,  and   permitted   the 
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20,000  republicans  to  march  off  for  La  Vendee, 
and  having  gained  some  trifling  advantages  in 
skirmishes  on  the  Rhine,  the  King  of  Prussia 
quitted  his  army,  and  travelled  with  all  speed 
into  Poland,  to  look  after  his  acquisitions  in  that 
country,  and  to  patch  up  some  differences  and 
jealousies  which  had  broken  out  between  him 
and  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  He  left  the  com- 
mand of  his  army  on  the  Rhine  to  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  who  was  to  act  in  concert  with  the 
small  Austrian  army  under  Wurmser.  These 
two  generals,  witli  some  slow,  cautious,  but  well- 
combined  movements,  drove  the  I'epublicans  from 
several  strong  posts,  and  about  the  middle  of 
October  expelled  them  from  their  fortified  lines 
at  Weissenburg,  their  great  bulwark  in  that  di- 
rection, and  also  from  the  fortified  camp  and 
triple  lines  at  Lauter.  The  Prussians  then  laid 
siege  to  Landau  ;  and  the  Austrians,  invited  by 
the  noblesse  and  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
people  of  Alsace,  which  had  once  belonged  to  the 
imperial  house,  and  which  still  was  more  like  a 
part  of  Germany  than  a  part  of  France,  invested 
Strasbnrg,  the  capital  of  that  province.  The 
convention,  who  always  sent  a  pair  of  their  mo.<*t 
daring  and  desperate  members  to  every  point 
where  the  danger  seemed  to  be  great,  desjiatclied 
St.  Just  ami  Lebas  to  Strasburg  ;  and  these  two 
woi'thies  introduced  the  reign  of  teiTor  into  the 
town,  and  into  the  whole  of  Alsace,  except  only 
the  narrow  slips  of  it  that  were  covered  by  VVurm- 
ser's  arms.  It  was  a  facetious  saying  of  Lebas, 
that,  with  a  little  guillotine  and  a  great  deal 
of  terror,  the  republicans  niiglit  do  everything. 
Custine  was  wanted  at  Paris  to  be  beheaded.  St. 
.Tust  called  young  lloche  from  Dunkirk,  and  gave 
him  the  command  of  tliat  army,  which  was  now 
I'einforced  by  nearly  the  whole  of  the  army  of 
the  Moselle,  which  had  done  little,  and  hitherto 
suft'ered  nothing,  in  tliis  campaign.  Wurmser 
was  obliged  to  retreat  before  these  overwhelming 
numbers,  and  Strasburg  was  left  to  the  sans-cul- 
ottes,  the  two  commissionei-s  of  the  convention, 
and  the  guillotine.  Iloche  made  a  bold  attempt 
to  get  between  Wurmser  and  Brunswick,  but  the 
commander  of  the  Prussian  army  was  on  the 
alert;  the  ground  was  difhcult  and  unfavourable 
to  the  French ;  and  Hoche,  after  .'<kirmi.shiiig 
and  fighting  all  the  three  la.st  days  of  November, 
was  re])ulsed,  beaten,  put  to  fliglit,  witli  the  loss 
of  3000  or  4000  men,  aiul  with  scarcely  anv  loss 
to  the  Duke  of  Biunswiek.  Tlie  republican 
general  then  effected  a  junction  with  all  tliat  was 
left  of  the  troops  that  liebas  and  St  Just  had 
collected  in  Alsace  ;  and,  crossing  the  heights  of 
the  Vosges,  and  taking  Wurmser  by  surprise, 
and  then  outflanking  him  with  his  vast  superior- 
ity of  numl>ers,  he  defeateil  the  Austrians,  made 
many  prisonei-s,  and  took  a  considerable  portion 


of  Wiu'mser's  artillery.  Besides  their  numerical 
superiority,  the  French  had  the  incalculable  ad- 
vantage of  being  animated  by  one  spu-it  and 
guided  by  one  will ;  but  many  recent  circum- 
stances had  revived  the  inveterate  national  ani- 
mosities between  the  Austrians  and  Prussians, 
who  now  i-arely  met  except  to  quai-rel,  and  who, 
when  separate,  seemed  to  care  little  about  acting 
in  concert  or  aiding  one  another.  Those  who 
suffered  most  by  Wurmser's  retreat  were  his  un- 
fortunate Alsacian  partizans.  On  the  26th  of 
December,  Hoche,  aided  by  Desaix,  Pichegi'u, 
and  Michaud,  made  a  tremendous  attack  upon 
the  lines  of  Weissenburg,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  driving  the  Austrians  from  those  lines  when 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  arrived  in  force,  beat 
back  the  French,  and  kept  them  at  bay  for  the 
remainder  of  that  day.  On  the  morrow  Wurmser 
withdi-ew  his  army  in  good  oi'der,  and  the  French 
obtained  repossession  of  their  old  bulwark.  The 
Prussians,  who  had  now  raised  their  siege  of 
Landau,  wished  the  Austiians  to  remain  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  until  all  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick's  artillery  and  stores  should  be  well 
advanced  on  the  road  towards  Mayence ;  but 
the  Austrians  would  not  consent  to  stay  a  single 
day,  and  they  crossed  the  Rhine  on  the  28th, 
leaving  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  to  shift  for  him- 
self. The  duke  got  his  army  safely  into  May- 
ence, but  soon  afterwards  resigned  the  command 
of  it,  with  many  bitter  accusations  against  the 
Austrians,  to  whidi  Wurmser  and  some  of  his 
friends  replied  with  counter-accusations  and  re- 
proaches just  as  bitter.  By  the  end  of  the  year 
tlie  French  had  not  only  recovered  their  old  fron- 
tier lines  in  tliis  direction,  but  they  had  also  the 
whole  of  the  Palatinate  at  their  rnercy.  It  was 
in  the  Palatinate  that  Hoche  chose  his  short 
winter-quarters. 

The  convention  had  issued  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Spain  on  the  4th  of  March.  The  Spanish 
government  was  not  in  a  condition  to  set  on  foot 
a  very  large  land  army;  but  the  troops  she  had 
brought  into  the  field  acted  for  some  time  with 
considerable  sjiirit  and  intelligence.  Instead  of 
waiting  to  be  invaded,  the  Spaniards  set  their 
foot  on  French  territory,  and  soundly  beat  the 
rejHiblican  general  Deflers  in  his  fortified  cjimp, 
about  the  middle  of  May.  They  then  advanced 
upon  Perjiignan,  taking  several  fortresses ;  but 
Deflei-s,  being  gi-eatly  reinforced,  gained  a  victory 
on  the  17th  July,  and  obliged  the  Spaniards  to 
abandon  their  conquests  and  retire  towards  the 
frontiers  of  Catidonia,  just  as  the  gi-eat  royalist 
insurrection  of  the  south  of  France  broke  out, 
and  just  as  the  British  and  Spanish  fleets  ob- 
tained possession  of  Toulon.  At  the  other  ex- 
ti-emity  of  the  Pyrenees  the  Spaniards  made  a 
good  beginning,  and  gave  for  many  months  em- 
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ploymeut  to  one  of  the  numerous  corj^s  d'armees 
of  the  rejiublic. 

While  La  Vendee,  in  the  west,  from  end  to 
end,  continued  in  a  blaze,  the  hot  royalists  of  the 
south  armed  and  confederated.   Lyons,  Marseilles, 


TOULON 


AND    THE    ADJACENT    FORTS, 
IN    1793, 


and  Toulon  were  at  the  head  of  this  formidable 
confederation.  The  republican  general  Cartaux 
defeated  the  Marseillese  royalists  in  a  hollow  on 
the  road  between  Aix  and  Marseilles ;  the  sans- 
culottes of  Marseilles  fell  upon  their  fleeing  towns- 
men, and  opened  the  gates 
of  their  town  to  the  repub-  __ 

licans  and  the  conmiissiouers 
of  the  convention,  who  came 
to  make  the  guillotine  per- 
manent. From  Marseilles  to 
Toulon  was  no  very  long  ^:.- 
march ;  and  the  Toulonese  ^ 
were  warned  by  the  fugitives  ^ 
from  the  former  city  of  the  **- 
terrible  fate  which  must  be-  '  , 
fall  them  if  Cartavix  should 
pay  them  a  visit  and  find  ^^ 
them  undecided  and  uupre-  ^'t 
pared.  There  was  no  time  ''* 
to  be  lost ;  and  on  the  29th 
of  August  these  royalists 
concluded  a  treaty,  which 
they  had  begun  some  time  before,  with  Ad- 
miral Lord  Hood,  who  agreed  that  the  town 
should  be  held  by  the  English  for  Louis  XVII., 
and  that  the  ships  and  forts  should  be  restored 


at  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Lord  Hood  had 
scarcely  landed  1500  men,  under  the  command 
of  Ca])tain  Elphinstone,  when  General  Cartaux 
arrived  with  his  victorious  army  from  Mar- 
seilles, and  cantoned  in  the  villages  and  bastides 
round  about,  calling  upon  all  the  four  corners  of 
France  for  reinforcements,  and  upon  every  patriot 
in  it  for  aid  and  assistance.  Kellermann  detached 
Lapoype  to  his  assistance  with  40()(»  or  5000  men ; 
and  volunteers  and  other  corps  gradually  col- 
lected. On  the  other  side,  Lord  Hood,  sensible 
that  the  most  desperate  efforts  would  be  made 
to  recover  the  place,  and  that  his  sailors  and  the 
French  royalists  would  be  unequal  to  its  defence, 
applied  in  all  directions  for  troops  and  other  i-e- 
inforcements  ;  and,  with  rather  unusual  activity, 
our  allies  in  the  Meditei'ranean  sent  ships  and 
troops  to  Toulon.  The  Spanish  admiral  Lan- 
gara,  who  was  nearest  at  hand,  took  on  board 
3000  men  of  the  army  of  Roussillon,  came  ujt 
with  his  fleet,  and  joined  Hood.  The  Bourbon 
King  of  Naples,  whose  wife,  Caroline  of  Austria, 
was  sister  to  Marie  Antoinette  (now  no  more), 
had  declared  war  against  the  French  republicans, 
and  at  the  first  summons  he  sent  down  his  small 
fleet  and  some  land  troops  to  co-operate.  The 
King  of  Sardinia  sent  another  detachment,  and 
5000  men  were  promised  from  the  Austrian  army 
in  Lombardy;  only  these  last  never  arrived.  In 
several  sorties  made  by  the  English  and  a  few 
Spaniards,  the  republicans  were  well  beaten ;  but 
sans-culotte  reinforcements  poured  in  from  all 
quarters,  and  Cartaux  was  succeeded  by  Dugoni- 
mier,  a  much  abler  man.  Moreover,  Dngommier 
brought  with  him  fi-om  Nice,  where  he  had  been 
serving  during  the  summer,  a  little  Corsican,  a 
young  ofticer  of  artillery,  who  was  worth  moi'e 
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than  many  thousand  men.  This  was  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  who  displayed  an  activity,  and,  above 
all,  an  intelligence  and  a  quickness  which  com- 
manded attention.    At  first  he  had  been  received 
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Sir  William  Sidney  Smith. — From  a  print,  .ifter 

BrB  K.  Forter. 

vention,  one  of  whom  was  the  brother  of  the  then 
uU-powerful  RobespieiTe,  with  whose  party  the 
yoinifT  officer  had  recently  identified  himself  by 
writing  and  publishing  a  political  pamphlet,  en- 
titled, The  Supper  of  Beaucaire.  Under  such 
])atronage  he  got  the  command  of  the  whole  be- 
sieging artillery,  amounting  to  200  or  more  pieces; 
and  he  was  prett}'  certain  that  in  the  councils 
of  war,  which  were  now  frequently  called,  any 
opinion  he  might  emit  would  be  listened  to,  at 
least,  with  resjiect.  Batteries  were  erected  to 
sweep  the  harbour  and  the  roadstead ;  and  from 
:iO,000  to  40,000  men  were  now  collected  round 
Toulon.  Our  expected  succours  had  ai-rived  from 
(Jibraltar,  but  they  consisted  merely  of  two  foot 
regiments  and  a  few  aitillervmon,  inuler  the  com- 
mand of  General  O'Hara,  who  took  the  command 
i)f  the  place  and  of  all  the  land  troops  of  the  allie.s, 
which  did  not  even  now  exceed  11,000  men,  count- 
ing all  nations  and  including  some  corps  that  had 
nothing  of  the  soldier  but  the  name.  To  keep  all 
that  wide  range  of  hills  (some  of  which  com- 
manded the  two  harbours  and  the  fleets  in  them 
as  well  as  the  town)  would  have  required,  at  the 
very  least,  30,000  troops  of  the  best  quality. 
Some  of  the  Neapolitans  behaved  very  badly; 
yet  the  French  never  made  an  advance  without 
sustaining  great  loss.  On  the  30th  of  November, 
(General  O'Hara  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner 
in  a  sortie,  in  the  course  of  which  Bonaparte  re- 
ceived a  bayonet  wound,  and  was  carried  off  the 
field  fainting.  On  the  17th  of  December,  Lord 
Hood  called  a  council  of  war.  It  was  readily 
agreed  that  Toulon  and  both  its  ports  should  be 
evacuated  as  quickly  as  possible ;   that  such  of 


almost  with  insolence  by  Cartaux  and  Doppet ;  I  the  French  ships  as  were  rigged  and  fit  for  sea 
but  Dugommier,  a  veteran  soldier,  had  a  better  should  be  carried  off,  and  that  all  the  rest,  on  the 
sense  of  .his  merits,  and  he  was  strongly  sup-  stocks  or  in  the  dock,  should  be  destroyed;  that 
ported  by  the  Jacobin  commissioners  of  the  con-    all  possible  exertions  should  be  made  for  carrying 

off  the  other  French  royalists.  On  the  morning 
of  the  18th,  the  sick  and  wounded  and  the  Bri- 
tish field  artillery  were  sent  off;  and  in  the  course 
of  that  night  nearly  all  the  troops  were  embarked 
on  board  the  fleet,  which  had  come  to  anchor  in 
the  outer  harbour.  Then,  at  a  given  signal,  com- 
menced one  of  the  most  terrible  scenes  that  even 
■war  has  ever  presented  :  then  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
— who  had  recently  arrived  at  Toulon,  and  who 
had  volunteered  to  conduct  the  perilous  opera- 
tions of  blowing  up  and  destroying  all  the  French 
ships  of  war  which  could  not  be  removed,  the 
jwwder-magazines,  the  stores,  and  arsenal — set  to 
work,  having  previously  made  some  hurried  ]  re- 
parations. Then  followed  a  series  of  terrific  ex- 
plosions, each  resembling  the  eruption  of  a  vol- 
cano. L'nhurt,  Sir  Sidney  and  his  exhausted  men 
joined,  in  the  outer  road,  Admiral  Lord  Hood, 
who  embarked  all  the  English  forces  without  the 
loss  of  a  man.  The  fleet  remained  for  some  time 
in  the  roadstead,  all  eyes  on  board  fixed  on  the 
mighty  conflagration  ;  and  then  they  steered  for 
the  Hesperides  of  France,  the  beautiful  islands 
of  Hyeres,  which,  lying  close  under  the  coast  of 
Provence,  and  covered  with  groves  of  orange, 
and  citron,  and  myrtle,  look  like  a  piece  of  Italy 
drojiped  there  by  mistake. 

The  English  had  destroyed  one  ship  of  eighty- 
four  guns,  one  of  seventy-si.x  guns,  seven  of 
seventy -four  guns,  and  two  of  twenty-four  guns; 
and  they  brought  away  with  them  more  vessels 
than  they  burned — one  immense  ship  of  120  guns, 
two  of  seventy-four  guns,  one  of  forty  guns,  four 
frigates,  and  seven  corvettes,  brigs,  &c.,  following 
Lord  Hood  to  Hyeres.  The  Spaniards  brought 
away  one  vessel  of  eighteen  guns,  the  Sardinians 
one  of  thirty-two  guns,  and  the  Neapolitans  one 
of  twenty  guns.  Yet  the  whole  blow  at  the 
French  navy  was  not  so  decisive  as  had  been  ex- 
jiected  ;  fourteen  sail  of  the  line  and  five  frigates 
escaped  destruction,  or  were  only  so  jiartially 
destroyed  that  it  was  found  possible  to  repair 
them  afterwards.  Nearly  lo,OtK)  men,  women, 
and  children,  inhabitants  of  the  town,  or  royalists 
from  other  parts  of  the  south,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  it  as  the  last  asylum  they  had  in  France, 
were  carried  safely  away  by  the  allied  fleets.  It 
appears  that  hardly  any  were  left  behind  who 
had  committed  themselves  by  counter-revolution- 
arv  deeds,  or  by  correspondence  and  connection 
with  Lord  Hood  and  his  allies;  but  what  M 
Thiers  styles  "the  revolutionary  vengeance" 
would  not  submit  to  be  disappointed  of  its  prey 
and  its  victims.  Upon  the  first  entrance  of  tlie 
republicans  into  the  half-ruined  town  they  mas- 
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sacred  every  one  tliey  met,  not  excepting  even 
some  200  or  300  Jacobins  who  went  to  meet  and 
welcome  them.  The  released  galeriens,  whose 
exertions  in  saving  the  shipping  had  converted 
them  from  felons  into  patriots,  joined  in  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  soldiery;  and  for  twenty-four  houi's 
there  was  a  revelry  of  crime  and  horror  in  which 
every  possible  mousti'osity  was  committed.  And 
after  these  abominations  the  slaughter  was  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time  in  a  regular,  organized 
manner.  Several  hundreds  of  poor  workmen  and 
labourers,  who  had  been  emjiloyed  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  their  allies  in  improving  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Toulon,  were  condemned  in  a  mass,  and 
were  executed  in  the  same  manner,  the  execu- 
tioners being  cannoneers,  who  fired  upon  them 
with  grape-shot.  The  guillotine,  which  always 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  victorious  republi- 
can armies,  was  then  set  up  and  made  permanent: 
the  possession  of  money  or  lands,  or  of  a  respect- 
able station  in  society,  was  guilt  and  proof  enough 
to  the  improvised  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  to 
the  military  commissions,  which  were  presided 
over  or  directed  by  the  younger  Robes]jierre, 
Barras,  and  Fi-eron,  the  three  commissioners  from 
the  convention. 

While  Lord  Hood  was  in  possession  of  Toulon, 
he  had  detached  a  squadron  to  Corsica  to  cany 
assistance  to  the  anti-repnblican  and  anti-French 
party  in  that  island  ;  and  another,  commanded 
by  Admiral  Gell,  to  call  to  account  the  republic 
of  Genoa  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  or  his 
authorities  at  Leghorn,  who,  under  the  mask  of 
neutrality,  had  for  some  time  pursued  a  system 
almost  openly  hostile  to  the  allies.  The  French 
ai*my  in  Nice  had  been  supplied  from  Leghorn 
with  provisions  and  stores,  although  the  grand 
duke's  government  had  refused  a  small  supply  of 
bullocks  to  the  English  fleet.  Genoa  was  for  the 
present  overawed  by  our  demonstrations ;  and 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany — beset  not  merely  by 
the  minister  of  Great  Britain,  but  also  by  the 
ministers  of  all  the  allied  powers  and  by  the 
messages  and  agents  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the 
King  of  Naples,  and  of  nearly  every  prince  in 
Italy — not  only  agreed  to  break  off"  all  intercourse 
with  the  Fi-eiich  republic,  but  further  engaged  to 
unite  with  the  grand  Euro])ean  coalition.  But 
the  Genoese  senate  already  stood  in  terror  of  the 
jacobinized  Genoese  democracy ;  and  the  traf- 
fickers and  speculators  of  that  ancient  republic 
continued  the  contraband  trade  with  the  French 
armies.  The  republic  of  Venice  followed  the 
same  line  of  conduct  as  Genoa,  but  derived  less 
jiecuniary  advantage  from  her  neutrality.  Efforts 
were  made  by  the  English  resident  minister,  and 
by  the  repi'esentatives  of  other  powers,  to  draw 
the  Venetian  senate  into  the  league  against 
France ;   but   they  failed   for   the   present,   and 


Venice  became  on  the  Adriatic  what  Genoa  was 
on  the  Mediterranean  side  of  the  peninsula — a 
centre  of  intrigue  and  a  sort  of  head-quarters  for 
revolution-professors  and  proselytizing  Jacobins. 
Chauvelin  and  his  comrades,  flourishing  under 
the  protection  of  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark,  which  had 
become  as  timid  and  crouching  as  a  cui* — which 
was  trying  to  fawn  on  all  parties,  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  being  kicked  by  all — preached  the  sacred 
duty  of  insurrection  in  all  the  Venetian  states 
and  dependencies,  and  excited  the  Grisons  on  one 
side  and  the  Dalmatians  on  the  other  to  take  u}) 
arms  against  the  poor  old  and  decrepid  republic, 
while  other  agents  from  the  convention  wei-e 
labouring  hard  at  Constantinople  to  entice  the 
Turks  into  the  war  as  allies  of  the  French,  by 
showing  how  easy  it  would  be  to  profit  by  the 
])resent  weakness  of  the  Venetians,  and  by  the 
over-occupation  which  the  Austrians  had  given 
themselves  on  the  Rhine. 

The  head  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  had 
scarcely  been  struck  off"  ere  the  Giroude  and  the 
Mountain  renewed  their  death-struggle  with  an 
increase  of  fury,  each  party  stx'iving  to  send  their 
adversaries  to  the  guillotine,  and  each  feeling 
convinced  that  their  only  hope  of  life  lay  in  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  the  other  faction.  Hav- 
ing remained  in  office  just  long  enough  to  witness 
the  trial  and  execution  of  the  king,  the  virtuous 
Roland,  hai\assed  to  death  by  the  Jacobins,  and 
evidently  alarmed  at  their  increasing  power  as 
well  as  rage,  retired  from  the  ministry  with  cer- 
tain moral  reflections  which  he  might  have  made 
several  months  before.  The  ministers  remaining 
were  absolutely  under  the  dictation  of  Brissot, 
who  held  no  ofllce,  and  who  had  provoked  the 
mortal  hatred  of  the  ultra-Jacobins.  Marat  set 
his  fangs  into  Brissot's  side,  and  nearest  to  the 
heart;  he  was  accused  of  the  most  detestable 
peculation,  and  the  scarcity  of  provisions  and  the 
dearth  of  money  were  attributed  to  Roland,  to 
those  who  remained  in  office  after  him,  and  to 
Brissot.  In  the  mother  society,  Robespierre  in- 
voked the  destruction  of  the  whole  of  the  Gironde, 
and  with  great  art  and  address  made  sure  of  the 
means  of  accomplishing  their  i-uin.  That  wretched 
party  wanted  the  revolution  to  stop  where  it  was; 
but  Robespien-e  still  repeated  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  revolution  was  finished  yet.  The 
Girondins  could  count  only  upon  the  timid  re- 
spectabilities, or  upon  that  middle  class  which  is 
least  fitted  for  daring  action  and  great  personal 
sacrifice ;  the  Jacobins  appealed  to  the  popular 
'  masses,  to  the  indigent  shopkeeper,  the  ill-em- 
ployed mechanic,  the  common  soldier,  the  hard- 
j  toiling  peasant — to  every  man  that  might  hope 
to  gain,  and  that  had  nothing  to  lose,  by  the  con- 
j  tinuance  of  revolutionary  troubles,  and  these 
;  Jacobins,  by  holding  the  sovereignty  of  the  clubs, 
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must  inevitably  become  for  a  season  the  masters 
of  France.  For  one  man  that  would  dare  to  raise 
liand  or  voice  for  the  much-talking,  philosophical, 
pragmatical  Gironde,  500  gi-eedy,  infuriated,  des- 
perate men  would  be  sure  to  draw  the  sword  or 
raise  the  pike  for  Robespierre  and  his  party. 
Beaten  entirely  out  of  the  clubs,  beaten  in  the 
convention  itself,  and  subjected  daily  to  the  in- 
sults and  menaces  of  the  Parisian  mob,  the  Gi- 
rondius,  in  secret  conclaves,  deliberated  on  the 
means  of  striking  a  grand  coup  cVetat  by  which 
they  might  dissolve  the  convention  or  forcibly 
expel  the  Jacobins.  These  consultations  became 
known  to  the  Jacobins,  who  had  spies  eveiy- 
where ;  and  the  Girondins  revealed  theii'  own 
secret  by  demanding  a  body  of  troops  to  act  as 
guard  to  the  convention  and  government,  and  to 
be  com])Osed  of  respectable  men  drawn  from  the 
(jironde  departments;  or  from  the  very  towns 
and  villages  of  the  south  which  had  given  birth 
to  these  select  republicans  and  i)erfectibilians. 
Moreovei-,  the  same  weak  faction  ventured  to 
affirm  that  Robespierre,  iSIarat,  Danton,  and  tlie 
lest  of  the  powerful  Jacobins,  wore  and  had  been 
all  along  in  an  infernal  jilot  with  Philippe  EgalitL', 
or  his  Highness  of  Orleans;  that  they  intended 
to  make  that  debaiiche  a  king,  and  that  all  the 
atrocities  which  had  already  been  committed,  or 
which  were  jn'oposed  as  the  means  of  .securing 
liberty  and  equality,  had  for  their  o])ject  and  end 
the  restoration  of  the  abjured  monarchy  in  tlie 
person  of  Philip.  Wlien  these  and  other  denun- 
ciations had  been  made  in  tlie  convention,  tlie 
Jacobins  felt  that  this  was  a  (|uarrel  for  life  and 
death,  and  that  they  must  guillotine  the  Girondins, 
or  wait  and  be  guillotined  by  them.  Nor,  from 
what  we  know  of  the  character  and  doings  of 
these  men,  are  we  inclined  to  doubt  that  the  Gi- 
rondins would  have  been  as  pitile.ss  in  the  hour 
of  victory  towards  their  jtolitical  adversaries  as 
ever  were  the  Jacobins.  But  tliey  had  no  chance 
of  victory,  they  had  not  so  much  as  the  means  of 
ofTering  comliat.  Being  convinced  of  this  fact, 
they  conceived  the  absunl  ])roject  of  removing  the 
seat  of  government  from  Paris,  and  of  splitting 
up  France  into  a  number  of  confederating  repulw 
lics  I  It  is  still  an  incurable  fa.><hion  with  certain 
writei"s  even  in  this  coimtry  to  re]>resent  the  Gi- 
ronde party  as  an  interesting  com])any  of  virtuous 
.ind  unfortunate  refomiei-s,  as  men  of  va.st  genius 
and  acquirements,  and  aa  great  political  philoso- 
]>hei-a  ;  but  their  utter  inaptitude  as  ]K)liticians  is 
rlemonstrated  by  every  step  they  took  and  liy 
nearly  every  project  they  entertained.  Under 
tlie  name  of  Feih'ralists,  they  now  became  quite 
as  odious  a.s  the  royalists  had  been  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution.  The  clul)s  put 
tliemselves  in  ])ermanent  session:  the  mob  was 
appealed  to;  the  barriers  were  closed  ;  a  new  in- 


surrection was  organized ;  the  ti-embling  Giron- 
dins hid  themselves  in  garrets  and  cellars ;  and 
on  Sunday,  the  2d  of  June,  while  the  tocsin  and 
alarm-guns  were  firing,  the  convention  was  sur- 
rounded by  163  pieces  of  artillery,  and  by  80,000 
armed  men  (the  pikemen  being  included),  who 
shouted  "Death  to  the  Gironde  I"  and  who  de- 
manded from  the  legislatoi-s  that  were  in  the 
house  an  immediate  vote  of  arrest  or  proscription 
against  the  leaders  of  that  party.  Under  the 
dictation  of  Marat,  the  li.st  of  proscription,  which 
contained  thirty-two  names,  was  soon  settled,  and 
scarcely  one  of  the  modei-ate  or  anti-Jacobin 
members  present  had  courage  to  vote  against  it 
or  to  offer  any  remark  offensive  to  the  sovereign 
people. 

The  Girondins,  who  had  themselves  trampled 
upon  the  constitutional  inviolability  of  Louis 
XVI.,  called  upon  heaven  and  earth  to  witness 
the  monstrous  crime  of  their  adversaries  in 
trampling  iipon  their  inviolability  as  represen- 
tatives of  the  ]ieople.  The  simple  truth  was, 
that,  as  they  had  got  rid  of  the  king  because  he 
stood  in  the  way  of  their  republic  and  of  their 
jiersonal  aggrandizement,  so  the  Mountain  had 
got  rid  of  them  because  they  stood  in  the  way  of 
their  sans-cujottism,  and  because  they  had  de- 
clared war  to  the  guillotine-axe  against  them. 
The  common  calamity  which  had  befallen  them 
ditl  not  produce  any  unanimous  plan.  They 
separated  into  small  com])anJes,  or  endeavoured 
to  escape  singly.  A  little  sooner  or  a  little  later 
nearly  all  these  thirty-two  Girondins  perished 
miserably,  those  being  the  least  unfortunate  who 
jierished  first.  Some  were  caught  by  the  Jaco- 
bins and  guillotined,  and  some  destioyed  them- 
.selves  to  avoid  that  fate.  The  virtuous  Roland 
drove  a  sword  tlirough  his  heart  and  was  found 
by  the  roadside,  together  with  a  note  in  which 
he  declared  he  could  no  longer  remain  in  a  world 
that  was  soiled  by  so  much  guilt.  Virtue  Petion 
was  found  in  the  south,  dead  in  the  fields,  and 
half-eaten  by  wolves;  and  his  friend  Buzot  was 
discovered  near  him  and  in  the  .same  condition  : 
It  still  remains  doubtful  whether  they  were  as- 
sa.ssinated  or  died  of  hunger.  Nowhere  —  not 
even  m  their  native  ])Iaces — could  any  of  these 
n)isei"able  men  find  shelter  and  hosjiitality :  all 
Finance  was  either  madly  jacobinizcd,  or  over- 
powered by  dread  of  the  Jacobins.  The  fury  of 
that  triumphant  faction  was  augmented  by  the 
assassination  of  the  monster  Marat,  who  fell 
under  the  knife  of  Charlotte  Corday,  on  the  14th 
of  Julv.  On  the  1st  of  August  the  convention 
voted  that  Marie  Antoinette,  the  hapless  and 
long  tortured  queen,  should  be  brought  to  trial. 
Not  a  single  charge  was  ])roved  against  her;  but 
the  revolutionary  tribunal,  declaring  that  they 
were  going  to  give  a  grand  example  to  the  uni- 
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verse,  aud  satisfaction  to  the  holy  doctrine  of 
equality,  pronounced  her  guilty.  She  died  on 
the  scaffold  like  a  heroine,  on  the  16th  of  October, 
amid  shouts  of  "  Vive  la  rSjoubliquef"  The  exe- 
cution of  the  queen  was  followed,  on  the  31st  of 
October,  by  that  of  twenty-one  Girondins.  In- 
cluded in  this  list  were  the  eloquent  Vergniaud ; 
the  active  and  pragmatical  Brissot ;  Lebrun,  ex- 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  with  whom  our  Foxite 
opposition  would  have  ti'eated  for  a  peace  only  a 
few  mouths  before ;  Sillery,  the  husband  of  Ma- 
dame de  Genlis  and  the  friend  and  adviser  of 
Philippe  Egalite ;  Fauchet,  the  socialist,  and 
othei's  of  the  like  revolutionary  celebrity.  The 
guillotine,  and  Samson  the  well-practised  execu- 
tioner, worked  with  such  ra]>idity  that  in  thirty- 
one  minutes  their  heads  were  all  off. 

There  was  now  no  single  day  on  which  the 
guillotine  was  idle ;  but  six  days  after  the  exe- 
cution of  the  twenty-one  deputies,  a  victim  ap- 
peared on  the  scaffold  who  demands  some  more 
particular  though  brief  notice  :  this  was  Philippe 
Egalite,  ci-devant  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  been 
alternately  accused  by  the  Girondists  of  being  an 
ultra-Jacobin,  and  by  the  Jacobins  of  being  a 
Girondist.  As  soon  as  the  flight  of  his  sons  with 
Dumouriez  was  known  in  the  convention,  certain 
messengers,  who  found  him  playing  at  whist  in 
his  splendid  residence  of  Palais  Egalite,  late  Palais 
Royal,  were  despatched  to  tell  him  that  he  was 
wanted  at  the  bar.  He  went,  appealed  to  his 
inviolability  as  a  representative  of  the  people,  to 
his  past  services  to  the  revolution,  and  protested 
that  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  causes  which 
iiad  led  to  the  defection  of  his  eldest  son.  "  If," 
said  he,  "  my  son  is  really  a  traitor,  I  see  here 
the  image  of  Brutus,  and  I  know  how  to  follow 
that  Roman  example."  But  all  this  availed  him 
nothing;  and  a  decree  was  presently  passed  which 
sent  him  a  state  prisoner  to  Mareeilles.  On  the 
3d  of  November,  he  was  brought  back  to  Paris ; 
on  the  6th  of  the  same  month  he  stood  befoi*e  the 
revolutionary  tribunal,  and  on  the  same  afternoon 
he  was  sent  to  the  scaffold  in  company  with  four 
other  victims.  He  perished  on  the  same  spot  as 
the  king  and  queen  and  the  twenty-one  Giron- 
dins. It  is  said  that  he  complained  neither  of 
his  friends  nor  of  his  enemies,  and  that,  when  he 
was  told  he  might  be  respited  till  the  next  day, 
he  refused  the  favour,  saying  that,  as  he  was  to 
die,  the  sooner  the  better.  The  mob  expressed 
their  "lively  satisfaction"  when  Samson  exhibited 
his  head.  He  was  forty-five  years  old  when  he 
died — if  not  the  very  worst,  then  the  most  de- 
famed man  of  his  bad  times. 

Next  followed  Madame  Roland.  She  had  been 
released  from  the  Abbaye  on  the  27th  of  June, 
but  had  been  arrested  again  on  the  very  same 
day  by  order  of  the  commune,  and  carried  to 
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Sainte-Pelagie,  a  far  worse  prison.  A  day  or 
two  after  the  execution  of  the  Girondins,  she  was 
transferred  to  the  Conciergerie,  through  which 
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there  was  now  no  exit  except  through  the  Tri- 
bunal Revolutionnaire  and  the  gates  of  death. 
She  was  not  permitted  to  see  her  young  daughter, 
her  only  child,  who  remained  with  hei'  in  Paris 
when  her  husband  fled.  If  she  really  wrote  the 
last  ])art  of  her  Memoires  which  were  ])ublished 
vnider  her  name  (the  fact  has  been  doubted,  and 
with  some  appearance  of  reason),  she  consoled 
herself  in  her  misfortune  by  comparing  her  life 
and  conduct  to  that  of  the  flower  of  Roman  re- 
publicans, by  vaunting  the  purity  and  patriotism 
of  her  party  and  the  wisdom  of  her  husband's  or 
her  own  administration,  and  by  uttering  rhap- 
sodies against  the  Mountain,  and  Pache,  and  all 
the  ultra-Jacobins,  without  expressing  any  peni- 
tence for  political  or  other  faults  committed  ; 
without  bestowing  one  word  on  the  fate  of  the 
king,  or  even  upon  the  fate  of  the  queen,  a  woman 
and  a  mother  like  herself  ;  without  in  fact  ad- 
mitting that  her  party  had  committed  any  fault 
except  that  of  being  over-lenient,  and  too  mild, 
generous,  and  confiding.  She  was  tried  by  the 
revolutionary  tribunal  on  the  8th,  and  was  guil- 
lotined on  the  9th  of  November.  Astronomer 
Mayor  Bailly  was  executed  the  day  after  Madame 
Roland.  There  followed  in  the  long  death-dance 
republican  generals  who  had  been  defeated  by 
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the  enemy;  public  servants  who  had  incurred 
suspicion  ;  and  journalists  who  had  not  used  the 
liberty  of  the  press  so  as  to  please  Robespierre 
and  the  Jacobins.  Political  theorists  and  experi- 
mentalists of  the  most  opposite  views  and  parties 
were  guillotined  together ;  heads  that  had  never 
thought  alike  meeting  in  the  same  sack  which 
received  the  loppings  of  the  guillotine  ;  and  fierce 
political  antagonists,  who  could  scarcely  have  met 
in  life  except  to  tear  each  other  to  pieces,  being 
deposited  in  the  same  gi'ave,  with  one  layer  of 
quicklime  (their  common  winding-sheet  and  only 
shroud)  to  consume  them  all  togethei'. 

During  the  two  months  of  November  and  De- 
cember, 126  persons  were  condemned  by  the  re- 
volutionary tribunal,  and  executed  by  that  gi-eat 
revolution-i>rofessor,  Citizen  Sixmson.  Not  a  man 
or  woman  was  brought  before  the  court  but  was 
condemned,  and  after  condemnation  not  one  was 
pardoned  or  even  reprieved.  The  Parisians'  ap- 
petite for  blood  seemed  truly  to  gi'ow  with  what 
it  fed  upon  :  the  place  of  execution  was  the  com-  1 
monest  place  of  rendezvous ;  the  execution.'',  as 
most  exciting,  were  the  most  popular  exhibitions 
of  the  day ;  women  and  children,  as  well  jus  men, 
ran  eagerly  to  them,  and,  unless  the  weather  was 
exceedingly  cold  or  exceedingly  rainy,  the  Place 
de  la  Kcvolution,  which  continued  for  many 
montijs  to  be  the  principal  slaughter-house,  was 
constantly  crowded.  Nor  was  this  crowd  com- 
posed solely  of  the  rabble  and  faubourg  sans- 
culottes. As  the  property  of  all  who  wei*e  con- 
demned was  confiscated,  the  guillotine  was  an 
efiective  instrument  even  in  finance.  Thus  Bar- 
rere  is  said  to  have  remarked  facetiously,  that 
the  guillotine  was  an  excellent  mint — that  they 
coined  money  in  the  Place  de  la  Revolution ! 

Those  who  had  been  miuirftei's  uutler  the  Gi- 
ronde  were  pursued  with  still  more  fury  than 
those  who  had  held  office  luider  the  {U'ecious  La 
Fayettist  constitution.  Claviere,  the  Genevese 
minister  of  finance,  whose  wife  was  said  to  have 
rallied  and  I'ecovered  from  a  consumption  from 
her  enthusiastic  joy  at  his  promotion,'  escaped 
the  guillotine  by  committing  suicide  in  his  prison 
on  the  8th  of  December ;  his  poor  wife  poisoned 
Iiei-self  two  days  after,  and  their  only  child,  a 
daughter,  fled  penniless  to  Geneva.  The  conven- 
tion passed  a  law  that  the  property  of  those  who 
killed  themselves,  either  before  or  after  trial, 
should  be  confiscated  to  the  republic,  even  as  if 
they  had  been  regularly  condemned  and  executed. 
Before  the  year  ended,  the  legislatoi-s  of  Paris 
voted  that  there  was  no  God,  and  destroyed  or 
altered  nearly  everything  that  had  any  reference 
to  Christianity.  Robespierre,  who  would  have 
stopped  short  at  deism,  and  who  would  have  pre- 
served the  external  decencies,  was  oveiTuled  and 
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intimidated  by  Ilebert  and  his  frowsy  crew,  who 
had  either  crept  into  the  governing  committees, 
or  had  otherwise  made  themselves  a  power  in 
the  state.     The  way,  however,  was  made  plain 
and  easy  to  Hebert  by  the  preceding  labours  of 
the  philosojihers  ;  by  the  rapidly -gi'owing  unbe- 
lief of  the  Parisians  and  the  majority  of  town- 
dwelling  Frenchmen  ;  by  the  contempt  for  a  long 
time  cast  upon  everything  that  was  old,  and  by 
the  cool  and  deliberate  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention itself.     All  popular  journalists,  patriots, 
and  public  bodies,  had  begun  dating  First  Year 
of  Libert)/,  or  First  Year  of  the  Republic;  and  the 
old  calendar  had  come  to  be  considered  as  super- 
stitious and  slavish,  as  an  abomination  in  the 
highest  degi'ee  disgraceful  to  free  and  enlightened 
Frenchmen.     Various  petitions  for  a  change  had 
been  presented ;  and  at  length  the  convention 
had  employed  the  mathematicians  Romme  and 
Monge,  and  the  astronomer  Laplace,  to  make  a 
new  repuV>lican  calendar  for  the  new  era.     Thes^ 
three  philosophei-s,  aided  by  Fabre  d'Eglantine, 
who,  as  a  poet,  furnished  the  names,  soon  tinisheil 
their  work,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  conven- 
tion and  decreed  into  universal  use  as  early  as 
the  oth  of  October.    It  divided  the  year  into  four 
equal  seasons,  and  twelve  equal  months  of  tliirty 
days  each.     The  five  odd  days  which  remained 
were  to  be  festivals,  and  to  bear  the  name  of 
Hans-cuhttides.    Thiei-s  calls  this  national  festival 
of  five  days  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  beautiful 
idea,  and  says  that  the  name  of  sans-culottides, 
which  belongs  to  the  times,  is  not  more  absurd 
than  many  other  names  which  have  been  adopteil 
by  dilTereut  peoples.     The  term  scarcely  needs 
translation :  Mr.  CVa-lyle  rendei-s  it  into  English 
by  "Days  without  Breeches,"  and  it  means  that, 
or  the  "  Days  of  the  Breechless."     In  leap  yeai-s, 
when  there  would  be  six  days  to  dispose  of,  the 
hist  of  those  days,  or  Sans-culottides,  was  to  be 
consecrated  to  the  revolution,  and  to  be  observed 
in  all  times  with  all  possible  solemnity.     The 
months  were  divided  into  three  decades,  or  por- 
tions of  ten  days  each,  and,  instead  of  the  Chris- 
tian Sabbath,  once  in  seven  days,  the  decadi,  or 
tenth  day,  was  to  be  the  day  of  rest — which 
i  Thiei-s,  who  admires,  or  pretends  to  admire  eveiy 
part  of  the  new  calendar,  thinks  a  very  excellent 
arrangement.    The  decimal  method  of  calculation , 
which  had  been  found  so  convenient  m  money 
j  and  in  weights  and  measm-es,  was  to  preside  over 
j  all  divisions :  thus,  instead  of  our  twenty-four 
I  hours  to  the  day,  and  .sixty  minutes  to  the  hour, 
the  day  was  divided  into  ten  parts,  and  the  tenth 
was  to  be  subdivided  by  tens,  and  again  by  tens 
'  to  the  minutest  division  of  time.    New  dials  were 
ordered  to  mark  the  time  in  this  new  way  ;  but, 
before  they  were  finished,  it  was  found  that  the 
]  people  were  puzzled  and  perplexed  by  this  last 
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altei'ation,  and  therefore  tins  part  of  the  calendar 
was  adjourned  for  a  year,  and  the  hours,  minutes, 
and  seconds  were  left  as  they  were. 

In  the  abolition  of  religious  worships  (Faboli- 
tion  dcs  cidtes)  Hebert  was  abundantly  assisted 
by  his  official  superior  Chaumette,  procureur  of 
the  commune ;  by  L'Huillier,  procureur  of  the 
department;  by  nearly  all  the  notables  of  the 
commune,  and  present  leaders  of  the  Coi'delier 
Club ;  by  the  majority  of  journalists  and  pamph- 
leteers, and  by  the  orator  of  mankind,  Ana- 
charsis  Clootz,  whose  madness  had  not  dimin- 
ished in  the  midst  of  the  increasing  insanity  of 
others.  But  the  fierce  atheism  of  these  men 
(it  was  fiercer,  more  intolerant  and  persecuting 
than  any  religious  bigotry)  must,  like  the  cruelty 
of  the  pro-consuls  or  commissioners  in  the  de- 
partments, have  been  jDOwerless  and  inefi'ectual, 
or  only  effectual  in  bringing  about  their  imme- 
diate overthrow  and  destruction,  if  the  people 
had  not  been  prepared  for  the  reception  of  their 
doctrines.  It  is  in  vain  attempting  to  throw  the 
bloody  crimes  and  monstrous  follies  of  the  re- 
volution upon  a  few  scapegoats  ;  the  crimes  and 
follies  were  national,  and  the  great  body  of  the 
people  must  bear  the  weight  of  them.  Another 
great  labourer  in  the  vineyard  of  atheism  was 
Fouch6.  This  man  was  a  native  of  Nantes,  and 
had  there  been  educated  for  a  priest.  While  en 
mission  in  the  department  of  L'Allier,  he,  as 
member  of  the  convention,  took  upon  himself  to 
regulate  and  reform  the  public  burying-gi'ounds, 
which  he  and  his  guillotine-man  were  tilling  at  a 
rapid  rate ;  and,  knocking  down  the  cross  and 
the  text  from  Scripture  which  stood  over  the  gate 
of  a  cemetery,  he  set  up  a  statue  of  Sleep,  to  inti- 
mate that  death  was  but  an  everlasting  sleep. 
Fouche's  device  was  considered  pretty  and  poetic, 
and,  before  the  convention,  or  the  commune  of 
Paris,  which  was  the  great  active  agent  in  this 
r>ew  reformation,  legislated  or  decreed  upon  the 
subject,  the   example  was  followed  in  various 


parts  of  the  country.  Where  they  could  not 
readily  obtain  statues  in  stone  or  wood,  the  peo- 
ple satisfied  themselves  with  inscriptions,  painted 
in  large  black  letters,  such  as  "  Death  is  Sleep," 
"  Here  one  Sleeps,'"  "  Death  is  an  eternal  Sleep," 
&c.'  Chaumette,  who  took  in  hand  all  the  ceme- 
teries of  Paris,  and  entirely  changed  their  appear- 
ance, was  a  sentimental  atheist,  who  was  wont  to 
say  that  he  should  like  to  inhale  the  soul  of  his 
father  in  the  sweet  breath  of  flowers.  Auacharsis 
Clootz  was  a  political  atheist,  who  considered  re- 
ligion as  the  only  obstacle  to  the  establishment 
of  an  universal  re]ntblic,  and  of  the  worship  of 
pure  reason  all  over  the  earth.  In  his  eyes  deism 
was  as  detestable  as  Catholicism,  and  a  God  was 
as  much  out  of  place  in  a  republic  as  a  king. 
There  was,  he  said,  no  God  but  the  people ;  the 
God-people  could  not  kneel  before  its  divine  self 
— could  only  worship  pure  and  immortal  reason. 
Therefore,  as  he  told  the  convention  (not  without 
applauses  from  house  and  gallery),  the  sooner 
they  put  their  God  among  the  ci-devans,  among 
the  things  which  had  been,  but  were  no  more, 
the  better  for  France,  the  better  for  all  mankind. 
Little  need  be  said  of  the  course  of  this  year's 
war  in  other  parts  of  the  globe.  In  the  East 
Indies,  Pondicherry,  and  all  the  other  French 
establishments,  w^ere  seized  by  the  British  with- 
out the  slightest  difficulty;  and  the  republican 
flag  disappeared  from  that  continent.  In  the 
West  Indies,  Tobago  was  taken  by  us  ;  but  we 
failed  for  the  present  in  an  attempt  on  Mar- 
tinique. The  French  planters  of  Sto.  Domingo, 
suffering  from  the  terrible  insurrection  of  the 
negroes,  and  the  not  less  terrible  tyranny  of  the 
commissioners  sent  out  by  the  national  conven- 
tion, implored  our  protection,  and  received  Eng- 
lish garrisons. 


1  At  tlie  restoration  of  the  Bom-boiis  m  1S14,  traces  of  these 
inscriptions  were  visible  in  many  parts  of  France.  When  the 
bigoted  atheists  were  outvoted,  they  had  been  merely  covered 
with  a  little  plaster  or  whitewash,  and  this  covering  had  fallen 
off,  and  had  left  the  letters  beneath  visible. 
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POX  tlie  -lUi  of  Jamiaiy,  whuii  the 
Brili.sh  jKirliament  met,  tlie  speecli 
from  tlie  throne  ami  the  arguments 
of  ministers  urged  the  necessity 
of  continuing  the  war  with  an  in- 
crease of  vigour,  inasmuch  as  the 
\\\V\  and  destructive  system  of  rai)iiie,  anarchy, 
and  impiety,  which  the  French  had  adopted,  had 
displayed  itself  fully  to  the  world,  and  made  it 
more  than  ever  impossible  to  think  of  treating 
with  such  an  enemy.  On  the  other  side  the  o])- 
position  urged  that  the  constant  failures  of  the 
armies  of  the  coalition,  and  the  victories  and 
triumphs  of  the  French  republicans,  rendered  the 
])rosecution  of  the  war  hopeless  and  ruinous  ; 
and  that,  as  we  must  recognize  their  government 
ami  negotiate  with  it  at  last,  the  best  thing  we 
could  do  would  be  to  acknowledge  it  and  treat 
with  it  at  once,  leaving  the  other  powers  of 
Europe  to  follow  their  own  course. 

Ou  February  the  2d,  the  minister  laid  before 
the  house  au  account  of  the  supplies  necessary 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  the  ways  and 
means  for  raising  them.  On  this  occasion  he 
stated  the  interior  strength  of  the  kingdom  at 
140,000  men,  and  the  foreign  troops  in  our  ]iay 
at  40,000.  The  total  of  the  re(piisite  supply  he 
calculated  at  nearly  twenty  millions;  and  the 
ways  and  means  included  some  new  taxes,  and  a 
loan  of  eleven  millions.  The  double  taxation  to 
which  the  Roman  Catholics  had  been  long  sub- 
jected w;us  liberally  cancelled. 


On  the  17th  of  February  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe  introduced  a  motion  for  an  address,  pray- 
ing his  majesty  to  declare  immediately  his  readi- 
ness to  enter  into  a  negotiation  with  France. 
This  was  negatived  by  an  immense  majority, 
the  numbers  being  103  against  only  13.  Other 
motions  met  with  no  better  success  ;  and  parlia- 
ment and  the  country  called  for  a  vigorous  pro- 
secution of  the  war  as  the  only  means  of  preserv- 
ing our  honour  and  safety. 

The  subsidiary  treaties  concluded  with  the 
|)rinces  of  the  coalition  were  a  subject  of  discus- 
sion in  parliament ;  and,  on  ^larch  tlie  Gth,  Mr. 
Grey  moved  in  the  Hou.se  of  Commons  for  an 
address  to  the  king,  for  the  purpose  of  exjiressing 
their  concern  that  his  majesty  should  have  formed 
an  union  with  powers,  whose  apparent  aim  w;is 
to  regulate  a  country  wherein  they  had  no  right 
to  interfere.  In  the  subsequent  debate,  and  in 
a  debate  in  both  houses  consequent  upon  a  mes- 
s:ige  from  the  king,  informing  them  of  a  treaty 
concluded  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  by  which  a 
larger  subsidy  Wiis  stipulated  with  that  monarch 
for  canying  on  the  war,  many  observations  were 
made  by  the  opposition  relative  to  the  objects 
and  prospects  of  the  contest,  and  the  small  confid- 
ence to  be  ])laced  in  subsidized  i)owei-s  who  were 
chiefly  attentive  to  their  own  interests.  Ministei-s. 
however,  were  supported  by  the  usual  majorities. 

At  this  juncture  a  quarrel  arose  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  who  objected  to  our 
right  of  search  and  our  laws  of  blockade.     If  they 
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liad  been  strong  enough  they  would  have  joined 
the  French  republicans,  and  have  declared  war 
against  us ;  but  as  their  national  navy  was  as  yet 
in  embryo  they  sent  over  Mr.  Jay  to  negotiate, 
and  the  quarrel  was  compromised  for  the  present. 
Some  sentences  for  political  offences  and  club- 
bism  had  been  passed,  the  most  important  being 
those  in  Scotland  against  Messrs.  Muir  and  Pal- 
mer, who  had  been  transported  to  Botany  Bay ; 
but  the  govei-nment  was  still  in  a  state  of  sus- 
picion and  alarm,  which  the  tone  of  some  of 
the  clubs  was  not  calculated  to  remove.  In  the 
month  of  May  it  was  resolved  to  pursue  some  of 
the  principal  members  of  the  Corresponding 
Society  aud  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Infor- 
mation in  London ;  and  in  the  month  of  May, 
Thomas  Hardy,  Daniel  Adams,  the  Rev.  Jere- 
miah Joyce,  private  secretary  to  Earl  Stanhope, 
and  tutor  to  his  son,  Lord  Mahon,  John  Thelwall, 
a  jDolitical  lecturer,  the  celebrated  Home  Tooke, 
aud  three  or  four  others,  were  committed  to  the 
Tower,  charged  with  high  treason.  On  the  16th 
of  May,  Pitt  produced  to  the  house  the  report  of 
a  committee  of  secrecy,  and  upon  this  founda- 
tion demanded,  as  necessary  to  the  salvation  of 
the  country  from  internal  revolution,  the  imme- 
diate suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act.  Nor 
did  the  great  majority  of  the  house  consider  the 
demand  dangerous,  irrational,  or  excessive.  Burke 
maintained  that  it  was  the  best  means  of  prevent- 
ing the  vast  and  imminent  dangers  with  which 
we  were  menaced  ;  Windham  said  that,  if  these 
evils  could  not  be  averted  by  the  laws  in  being, 
other  laws  more  stringent  must  be  framed  ;  and 
the  suspension  bill  was  carried  through  all  its 
stages  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  and  by  over- 
whelming majorities.  This  was  the  last  session 
that  Burke  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
some  of  the  last  words  of  that  philosophical  states- 
man were  words  of  warning  to  the  country  to  be- 
ware of  the  fate  of  France.  The  king  ])rorogued 
parliament  in  person  on  the  11  th  of  July,  con- 
gi'atulating  the  loi'ds  and  commons  on  the  glori- 
ous victory  obtained  over  the  French  at  sea,  off 
Ushant,  on  the  1st  of  June,  and  the  acquisitions 
made  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  exhort- 
ing them  to  firmness,  notwithstanding  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  French  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  dawn  of  the  1st  of  June  disclosed  to  Ad- 
miral Lord  Howe  the  Fi'ench  about  three  or  four 
miles  to  leeward  in  order  of  battle,  under  an 
easy  sail.  They  had  twenty-six  liue-of-battle 
ships,  while  the  English  had  but  twenty-five,  the 
Audacious,  seventy-four,  Captain  Parker,  having 
separated  in  a  shattered  condition.  In  the  size 
of  their  vessels,  in  their  aggregate  number  of 
guns  and  men,  aud  in  their  weight  of  metal,  the 
French  had  a  considerable  superiority.  Lord 
Howe  immediately  stood  towards  them.     Being 


abreast  of  them  at  aboxit  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  wore  to  the  larboard  tack,  while  the 
French  waited  his  approach  in  the  same  position. 
Having  made  the  necessary  arrangements  in  his 


Richard  first  Earl  Howe  — Fiuui  a  j  imt  after  Gams!  oiough. 

line  for  opposing  his  large  si  dps  to  the  large 
ships  of  the  enemj'',  bethinking  himself  of  a  good 
English  proverb,  he  lay -to,  and  intimated  by 
signal  that  there  was  time  for  the  men  to  break- 
fast before  going  into  action.  At  about  half-past 
eight  he  made  the  signal  for  the  fleet  to  close,  to 
pass  through  the  French  line  aud  engage  them 
to  leeward,  van  to  van,  rear  to  rear,  every  ship 
engaging  her  opposite  in  the  enemy's  line.  A 
little  after  nine  o'clock  the  action  became  genei'al 
in  the  centre.  After  behaving  manfully  for 
about  an  hour,  the  French  admiral  Villaret- 
Joyeuse  gave  way  and  stood  off  to  the  north- 
ward, and  was  followed  by  all  the  ships  in  his 
van  that  could  carry  sail.  He  left  ten  of  his 
ships,  almost  all  of  tliem  totally  dismasted,  to 
the  windward,  nearly  surrounded  by  the  English. 
Seven  of  these  ships  of  the  line  soon  struck  their 
flags,  and  were  taken  possession  of  by  our  sailors. 
One  of  them,  the  Vengeur,  filled  and  went  down 
in  deep  water  almost  as  soon  as  the  English  flng 
was  hoisted  on  her.  The  number  of  killed  in 
the  British  fleet  was  279,  of  wounded  877.  But 
the  carnage  on  board  the  more  crowded  Fiench 
ships  was  far  more  dreadful.  In  the  six  cap- 
tured ships  which  lemained  afloat,  the  killed 
were  690,  the  wounded  580.  Above  300  were 
supposed  to  have  gone  down  with  the  Vengeur. 
The  number  of  prisoners  removed  is  stated  at 
2300.  Several  of  Lord  Howe's  captains,  more 
anxious  for  prize-money  than  for  hard  fighting. 
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scaudalously  misbehaved  themselves;  but  still, 
with  every  deduction,  "The  Glorious  First  of 
June"  was  a  day  honourable  to  the  British  nsivj 
— was  a  most  seasonable  victory,  proper  to  keep 
up  the  national  spirit,  and  to  lead  to  greater 
exploits  hereafter. 

It  is  impossible  to  comprise  in  our  narrative  all 
the  frigate  fights,  or  even  the  contests  between 
small  squadrons,  which  took  place  in  these  first 
years  of  the  war.  There  was  a  variety  and  in- 
equality in  the  spirit  displayed  in  some  of  these 
numerous  engagements ;  but,  in  general,  the 
sui)eriority  of  the  English,  as  sailors  and  com- 
batants on  their  own  element,  was  maintained 
and  enhanced  ;  while  many  of  the  actions  showed 
a  combination  of  skill,  coolness,  and  bravery, 
which  will  never  be  surpassed.  These  engage- 
ments took  place  in  the  Channel,  on  the  coast  of 
France,  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Archipelago,  in 
the  East  Indies  and  in  the  West ;  for  the  French 
had  shij)S  enough  to  show  in  all  the  seas,  and  in 
some  places  they  had  for  a  time  a  decided  supe- 
riority of  force.  During  the  whole  of  tlie  jiresent 
year  the  British  lost  only  one  ship  of  the  line, 
the  Alexander,  seventy-four,  and  slie  diil  not  sur- 
render until  she  had  sustained  tlie  assault  of  three 
French  sliips  of  the  line  for  two  hours.  Nothing 
was  more  evident  than  that  the  spirit  of  our  offi- 
cers and  men  was  incom])arably  higher  than  it 
Jiad  been  during  the  American  war. 

A  curious  triumph  attended  our  arms  in  the 
Mediterranean,  where  Corsica,  the  native  island 
of  the  man  who  was  so  soon  to  be  the  ma.ster  and 
despot  of  France  and  arbiter  of  Europe,  annexed 
itself  to  the  Briti-sh  crown.  The  cruelties  com- 
mitted Viy  the  French,  under  Louis  XV.,  in  their 
subjugation  of  the  island,  were  of  too  recent  a 
date  to  be  forgotten  by  a  very  brave  but  veiy  re- 
vengeful people.  To  the  Corsicans  tlie  French 
settlers  were  aliens  in  blood,  in  language,  in  man- 
ners, in  interests,  in  evei-ything;  and  a  very 
large  part  of  the  jiopulation,  including  all  the 
mountaineers  and  most  of  tlie  peasantry,  were 
incensed  at  the  changes  introduced  into  the  isle, 
and  the  disrespect  shown  to  their  priests  since 
the  revolution.  At  the  dawn  of  that  mighty 
cliange,  which  deluded  so  large  a  jiortion  of  man- 
kind with  false  and  extravagant  liojies,  many  of 
the  better  educated  Coi-sicans  fondly  believed 
tliat  their  country  would  be  improved  and  ren- 
dered happy  by  the  political  reforms  in  progi-ess 
at  Paris,  and,  l)y  remaining  a  portion  of  the  French 
empire,  a  realized  Utopia.  In  1789,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Mirabeau,  in  the  constituent  assembly,  all 
tlie  Corsican  ]\atriots,  who  had  bravely  fought 
against  the  French  twenty  yeare  before,  for  the 
independence  of  their  country,  and  who  had  been 
living  in  exile  ever  .since,  were  recalled  with  hon- 
our, and  invited  to  concur  in  tlie  new  order  of 


things.  Pasquale  de  Paoli,  who  had  gallantly 
fought  the  Genoese  for  twelve  years  before  they 
ceded  the  island  by  an  iniquitous  treaty  to  Louis 
XV.,  who  had  been  a  sort  of  king  or  president 
under  the  title  of  "General  of  the  Kingdom  and 
Chief  of  the  Supreme  Magistracy  of  Corsica," 
who  had  afterwards  struggled  hard  with  the 
Fi-euch,  and  defeated  them  in  more  than  one  ter- 
rible battle,  was  the  most  eminent  of  all  these 
recalled  Corsican  exiles.  He  had  pas.sed  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  exile,  from  the  year  1769  to  the 
year  1789,  in  England,  living  in  familiar  inter- 
course Avith  the  noblest,  the  most  enlightened, 
and  best  of  our  countrymen.  Every  English 
reader  is  acquainted  with  him  as  the  friend  and 
frequent  companion  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who 
held  him  in  high  estimation.  With  habits  almost 
become  English,  Paoli  repaired  to  Paris  in  the 
autumn  of  1789:  he  was  received  with  acclama- 
tions in  the  a.ssembly,  and  in  their  h;ill  swore 
fidelity  to  France  and  the  new  and  unfinished 
monarchic  constitution.  He  was  presented  to 
Louis  XVI.,  who  made  him  lieutenant-general 
and  military  commandant  in  Corsica.  After 
being  entertained  in  Paris  by  the  patriots  and 
popular  iilols  of  that  day,  he  jiroceeded  to  his 
native  island,  where  he  was  received  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  national 
guards  that  were  then  raised  or  in  jirocess  of 
being  raised  in  Corsica.  He  acted  faithfully  to- 
wards the  constitutional  monarchy  so  long  as  it 
existed  ;  but  when  the  Girondists  and  Jacobins 
united  and  desti-oved  that  government,  to  which 
equally  with  himself  they  had  all  promised  and 
vowed  fidelity,  when  they  had  set  uj)  an  anai-- 
chical  republic,  and  destroyed  or  ])roscribed  all 
those  friends  who  had  brought  him  back,  he  sepa- 
rated himself  from  the  French  party,  and  began 
to  concert  measures  with  the  old  Coi-sican  pa- 
triots. He  was  presently  denounced  to  the  con- 
vention, who  jilaced  his  name  on  their  lists  of 
l^roscrijitiou.  He  assembled  his  countrymen,  ex- 
]>lained  his  danger  and  their  own,  held  up  to  exe- 
cration the  cruelty  and  impiety  of  the  French, 
and  was  forthwith  appointed  gencral-in-chief  and 
president  of  the  council  of  government.  Paoli 
knew  that  the  island  was  not  strong  enough  to 
defend  itself  against  France ;  his  predilections 
made  him  look  towards  England ;  and,  as  soon 
as  war  broke  out  between  this  countrj*  and  Fi-ance, 
he  put  himself  in  communication  with  our  govern- 
ment, and  witli  the  English  commandei"s  cruising 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Lord  Hood,  who  com- 
manded the  Mediterranean  fleet,  instantly  gave 
him  some  assistance ;  and  at  the  ai>pearance  of  a 
few  English  ships  the  insurrection  became  general, 
and  the  French  were  driven  out  fi-om  all  the 
places  they  held,  with  the  exception  of  San  Fio- 
renzo,  Calvi,  and  Bastia.     This  was  in  the  sum- 
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mex'  and  autumn  of  17!)3,  ^Ylleu  the  mother  of 
Bonaparte  and  all  of  that  family  who  remained 
in  the  island  fled  in  sad  plight  for  Marseilles,  to 
call  upon  the  triumphant  Jacobins  there  for  suc- 
cour and  for  vengeance  upon  Paoli  and  the  Eng- 
lish. Thanks  to  the  activity,  skill,  and  gallantry 
of  Captain  Horatio  Nelson,  Bastia,  or  the  French 
in  it,  surrendered  on  the  22d  of  May.  Calvi  was 
reduced  on  the  10th  of  August.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  Corsican  nation  iinanimously  voted 
the  separation  of  Corsica  from  France,  and  its 
union  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 

The  management  of  the  great  armies  of  the 
coalition  on  the  Continent  was,  by  many  degrees, 
worse  and  more  inexcusable  than  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  rising  of  the  Polish  patriots 
under  Kosciusko  distracted  more  than  ever  the 
attention  of  the  emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  induced  his  Prussian  majesty  to  send  a  large 
army  into  Poland  to  secure  the  territories  which 
had  been  allotted  to  him  in  the  last  pai'tition, 
and  to  set  u])  a  pretension  to  more.  Frederick 
William  went  into  Poland  to  take  the  command 
of  his  army  there,  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
dissatisfied  with  his  conduct,  and  discouraged  by 
the  bad  termination  of  two  campaigns,  threw  up 
the  command  of  the  Prussian  ai-my  and  its  con- 
tingents on  the  Rhine.  The  King  of  Prussia  even 
authorized  some  secret  negotiations  for  a  separate 
peace  with  the  national  convention,  and,  when 
these  mano?uvres  became  known,  he  frankly  in- 
timated that  he  would  abandon  the  coalition  unless 
he  were  retained  by  a  liberal  subsidy.  A  bargain 
— as  bad  a  one  as  ever  was  struck — was  concluded 
in  the  month  of  April :  £2,200,000  was  to  be 
paid  to  his  Prussian  majesty,  who  was  to  furnish 
an  army  of  62,400  men ;  the  money  to  be  pi^o- 
vided  by  Great  Britain  and  the  States-general 
of  the  United  Provinces  (the  only  subsidizing 
powers  in  Europe),  but  not  in  equal  proportions, 
for  Great  Britain  was  to  pay  more  than  five  times 
as  much  as  the  Dutch.  A  great  part  of  this  sub- 
sidy went  to  Poland,  where  Frederick  William 
remained.  As  more  and  more  troops  were  re- 
quired in  that  country,  his  army  on  the  Rhine 
fell  short  of  the  stipulated  number  ;  and  the 
gentlest  thing  that  can  be  said  of  the  conduct  of 
this  latter  Prussian  army  in  this  year's  campaign 
is  that  it  was  loose  and  spiritless. 

In  the  Netherlands,  where  Austrians,  English, 
Dutch,  and  Hanoverians  were  to  fight  together, 
the  campaign  scarcely  opened  under  better  aus- 
pices; a  great  many  of  the  Dutch,  both  officers 
and  men,  were  lukewarm  or  democratic.  The 
Duke  of  York  quarrelled  with  the  Austrian  com- 
manders, and  refused  to  serve  under  General 
Clairfait.  It  was  at  length  adjusted  that  if  the 
Emperor  Francis  should  personally  assume  the 
supreme  command,  the  duke  would  serve  under 


him  ;  and  accordingly  the  emperor  repaii-ed  to 
Brussels  in  April,  whence  he  proceeded  to  the 
army.  The  siege  of  Landrecies  was  soon  after 
commenced.  Several  attempts  for  its  relief  by 
the  French  were  defeated  with  gi-eat  loss  on  their 
part,  and  the  place  was  obliged  to  surrender; 
but  in  the  meantime  Pichegru  had  forced  the 
encampment  of  Clairfait,  and  had  taken  Courtrai 
and  Menin.  General  Jourdan,  in  the  beginning 
of  March,  entered  the  province  of  Luxemburg, 
where  he  was  opposed  by  the  Austrian  general 
Beaulieu.  On  April  the  17th,  Jourdan  made  an 
attack  upon  the  Austrian  lines,  which,  after  a 
conflict  of  two  days,  he  carried.  In  May,  the 
French  attacked  the  army  under  the  Duke  of 
York  near  Tournai,  and  were  repulsed  with  loss. 
They  afterwards  marched  in  great  force  from 
Courtrai  against  Clairfait,  whom,  after  a  very 
obstinate  engagement,  they  put  to  the  rout,  and 
followed  across  the  Sambre.  A  variety  of  other 
well-fought  actions  ensued,  attended  with  much 
slaughter  on  both  sides  ;  but  upon  the  whole,  the 
forces  and  the  confidence  of  the  French  seemed 
to  increase.  Jourdan  was  engaged  in  the  siege 
of  Charleroi,  when,  on  June  26th,  a  general  at- 
tack was  made  on  his  posts  by  the  allies  on  the 
plain  of  Fleurus.  Its  result  was  the  total  defeat 
of  tlie  assailants,  who  retreated  in  confusion  as 
far  back  as  Halle ;  and  the  success  of  this  day 
decided  that  of  the  French  for  the  remainder  of 
the  campaign.  Charleroi  fell ;  and  some  time 
before,  General  Moreau,  after  defeating  Clairfait, 
made  himself  master  of  Yi:)res.  Bruges  sub- 
mitted to  the  victors  on  June  24th.  The  Duke 
of  York  found  it  necessary  to  retreat  to  Oude- 
narde,  thus  leaving  Tournai  exposed,  which  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  French  without  resist- 
ance. The  duke  then  drew  back  to  the  vicinity 
of  Antwerp,  where  he  was  joined  by  Lord  Moira 
with  10,000  British  troops  originally  intended  for 
the  sujjport  of  the  royalist  Vendeans. 

Ostend  being  left  without  any  garrison  was 
taken  by  the  French.  Throughout  the  Belgic 
provinces  the  people,  if  not  decidedly  jacobiuized, 
were  furious  against  their  old  masters  the  Aus- 
trians. Ghent  opened  its  gates  to  the  republi- 
cans on  the  5tli  of  July,  and  on  the  9th  of  that 
month  the  Prince  of  Cobui'g  was  compelled  to 
abandon  Brussels.  On  the  15th  of  July  the 
French  took  Louvain,  after  obtaining  a  victory 
over  General  Clairfait.  Antwerp  surrendered 
on  the  23d,  and  thus  the  whole  of  Austrian  Flan- 
ders and  Brabant  fell  under  the  French  dominion. 
Shortly  after  the  Austrians  were  driven  from 
Liege  and  its  territories.  Moreau  advancing 
into  Dutch  Flanders, reduced  Cadsandt  andSluis. 

Early  in  the  year,  wliile  the  German  poten- 
tates were  disputing  with  each  other,  and  dis- 
couraging, in  many  ways,  the  army  on  the  Rhine, 
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Avhich  stood  iu  need  of  every  encouragenieut  after 
their  unfortunate  campaign  of  1793,  the  French 
advanced,  and  took  the  fort  of  Kaisershiutern, 
the  town  of  Spires,  and  sevei-al  other  towns  and 
fortresses.  Adhering  to  the  routine  of  long  win- 
ter-quarters, and  to  the  principle  that  armies 
were  not  to  take  the  fiekl  until  the  season  of  snow 
and  frost  was  over,  the  German  commanders  had 
no  forces  on  foot  at  all  equal  to  contend  with  the 
i-epublicans ;  nor  was  it  until  the  month  of  May 
that  they  got  a-field  in  earnest.  The  Prussians, 
who  did  not  exceed  50,000  effective  men,  were 
now  commanded  by  Count  Marshal  Molleudorf. 
Besides  this  force  there  was  an  Austrian  army 
on  the  Rhine  of  about  the  same  strength,  some 
small  contingent  forces  furni.shed  by  the  lesser 
circles  of  the  empire,  and  the  emigrant  army  of 
Conde,  which  was  still  12,000  strong — upon  pa- 
per. Towards  the  end  of  May,  Mollendorf,  taking 
them  by  surprise,  drove  the  French  out  of  their 
entrenchments  at  Kaiserslautern,  with  .serious 
loss,  and  took  a  good  many  of  their  guns.  But 
from  this  time  till  the  beginning  of  July,  when 
the  republicans  were  greatly  reinforced,  the  Prus- 
sians and  their  allies  did  notliing  of  the  least  con- 
sequence. With  a  superiority  of  numljers  which 
gave  them  the  assurance  of  success,  the  Fi-ench, 
who  were  moreover  cheered  by  the  intelligence 
of  the  successes  obtained  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  news  of  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  sought  out 
Mollendorf,  and  on  the  12th  of  July  began  a 
battle  which  was  desperately  maintained,  at  dif- 
ferent points,  during  four  wiiole  days.  On  the 
night  of  the  loth,  when  both  sides  had  .suffered 
tremendous  loss,  the  allies  made  a  liasty  retreat. 
Tlie  imperialists  crossed  the  Rhine,  .ind  the 
Prussians  retired  down  the  left  bank  of  that 
river  to  Mayence.  Neither  of  these  armies  was 
of  any  further  use  during  the  remainder  of  this 
campaign.  A  territory  sixty  miles  in  length  was 
abandoned  to  the  republicans,  who  marched  to 
the  easy  reduction  of  Treves,  and  thtn  poured 
down  in  gi-eat  numbers  to  the  Netherlands,  to 
help  to  fini.sh  the  war  there,  and  after  that  to 
conquer  Holland ;  for  there  was  no  intention  of 
stopping  short  at  the  Scheldt  and  Roer,  as  Du- 
raouriez  had  done  in  1792. 

The  Duke  of  York  assisted  the  hereditary 
Prince  of  Orange  in  covering  the  United  Pro- 
vinces ;  but  their  force  was  miserably  insufficient : 
the  democratic  Jiarty  was  again  on  tiptoe,  cori-es- 
])onding  with  the  French,  giving  every  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  in  their  ]iower  to  those  libera- 
tors; and  the  Dutch  army,  infected  by  the  .same 
principles,  or  disheartened  by  toilsome  retreats 
anil  many  discomfitures,  was,  in  more  senses 
than  the  military  one,  flcmoralized.  Masses  of 
men  were  thrown  upon  the  I'eti'eating  columns 
of  Clairfait,  who,  after  standing  another  battle, 


left  Juliers  and  Aix-lu-Chajjelle  to  Jourdan. 
Clairfait  rallied  once  more,  and  fought  a  battle 
or  a  succes.sion  of  battles,  which  lasted  from  the 
29th  of  September  to  the  3d  of  October  ;  but  this 
was  the  last  effort  his  exhausted  army  could  make, 
and  his  continued  retreat  left  Cologne  open  to 
the  French.  Bonn  and  other  towns  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  electorate  of  Cologne, 
submitted  to  the  conquerors.  These  places  were 
defenceless  or  weak  ;  but  Coblentz,  a  dependence 
of  the  electorate  of  Mayence,  had  been  strongly 
fortified  and  contained  a  considerable  garrison ; 
yet  here,  too,  scarcely  any  resistance  was  made ; 
the  imperialists  retired  to  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  and  the  i-ej>ublicans  took  possession  of  the 
place  with  exceeding  great  joy  ;  for  it  had  long 
been  the  head-quarters  of  the  emigrant  princes 
and  nobles— the  home  of  royalism  and  counter- 
revolutionism.  Worms  and  sevei-al  other  towns 
threw  open  their  gates.  With  the  exception  of 
Mayence,  the  French  remained  absolute  masters 
of  every  place  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  be- 
tween Landau  and  Nimegueu.  On  the  Maes  the 
strong  foi'tress  of  Venloo  had  been  .allowed  to  be 
taken  l)y  a  coup  cle  main;  and  Bois-le-Duc,  from 
which  an  obstinate  resistance  was  expected,  was 
surrendered  by  its  Dutch  garrison  after  a  very 
short  siege.  The  Duke  of  York,  now  stationed 
near  Nimeguen,  was  cut  off  from  all  hope  of  i-ein- 
forcement  from  Germany  ;  for  if  the  allies  had 
meant  to  su]iport  him,  which  they  certainly  did 
not,  they  couKl  not  have  sent  their  trooi>s  to  him 
without  making  a  circuitous  march.  He  resolved, 
however,  with  such  force  as  he  had,  to  cover  that 
important  |jlace,  the  possession  of  which  by  the 
French  would  greatly  facilitate  their  advance 
into  the  heai-t  of  Holland.  On  their  side  the 
republicans  resolved  to  drive  him  thence,  hoping, 
by  a  decisive  blow,  to  compel  him  and  his  English 
troops  to  retire  from  the  defence  of  the  United 
Provinces.  To  this  end  they  attacked  the  duke 
on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  October  with  n0,00() 
men,  and  compelled  him  to  retreat  from  his 
covering  jiositions.  As  the  duke,  however,  took 
up  another  position  which  equally  prevented  their 
investing  Nimeguen,  they  attacked  him  again, 
with  still  greater  numbers  and  fury,  on  tlie  27th 
of  October,  and  finally  compelled  him  to  with- 
draw entirely,  aiul  leave  the  town  to  the  chances 
of  a  siege.  As  Nimeguen  was  exceedingly  strong 
by  situation,  and  well  garrisoned,  it  was  expected 
that  it  would  prove  an  exception  to  tlie  general 
rule,  and  make  a  vigorous  defence ;  but  there 
were  traitoi-s  within  its  walls  in  intelligence  with 
the  French,  ami  the  place  was  allowed  to  be 
surprised  and  carried  a  very  few  days  after  the 
Duke  of  Yoi-k's  retreat.  Nearly  at  the  same  time 
Kleber,  after  a  siege  of  only  five  weeks'  duration, 
obtaiueifl  possession  of  the  formidable  fortress  of 
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Maestricht,  which  was  garrisoned  by  8000  Dutch-  j  French  fortress  of  Bellegarde  was  recovered  in 
men  and  Germans  in  the  pay  of  the  States-gene-  Septembei-,  and  in  October,  Dugommier  began  to 
ral,  and  which   was  abundantly  supplied  with  !  pour  his  columns  into  Catalonia. 

On  the  Western  Pyrenees, 
on  the  side  of  the  Biscayan 
provinces,  the  Spaniardshad, 
on  the  whole,  fought  man- 
fully, and  generally  against 
superior  forces.    If,  now  and 
then,  they  had  been  beaten, 
they  had  also  on  several  oc- 
casions chastised  the  pride 
and  confidence  of  the  repub- 
licans.      They   had    driven 
the  strong  invading  columns 
down  the  pass  of   Ronces- 
valles;  and  the  French,  in- 
stead of  wintering  pleasantly 
in  the  city  of  Pampeluna,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ebro,  Avere 
obliged  to  take  up  their  can- 
tonments in  the  jjart  of  Gui- 
puzcoa  of  which  they  had 
obtained  possession,  in  tht 
valley  of  Bastan,  and  at  Saint-Jean-Pie-de-Port. 
On  the  side  of  the  Alps  there  was  hard  fighting 
all  through  the  year,  the  army  of  the  King  oi 
Sardinia,  assisted  by  Austrian  troops,  manfully 
contending  to  keep  the  French  republicans  out  of 
Italy.     Forts  were  taken  and  retaken  ;  mountain 
passes  were  carried  and  evacuated  by  the  French ; 
sanguinary  combats  took  place  among  rocks  and 
pi-ecipices,  and  on  the  crests  of  mountains  covered 
with  eternal  snow  ;   parts  of  the  countr}'^  were 
jacobinized  ;  grave  errors  were  committed  by  the 
court  of  Turin  ;  the  neutrality  of  the  republic  of 


The  Castle  of  Nimeguen,  on  the  river  Waal,  with  the  Bridge  of  Boats  by  which  the 
British  Army  crossed  the  river  —From  a  drawing  hy  Captain  Fyers,  1809. 

provisions,  stores,  and  all  things  necessary — ex- 
cept fidelity  and  courage.  The  Duke  of  York, 
with  the  wi-eck  of  his  army,  retreated  across  the 
Waal  and  the  Rhine,  and  stationed  himself  at 
Arnheim  in  the  province  of  Gelderland,  with  but 
a  faint  hope  of  stopping  the  progi-ess  of  Pichegru, 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the  convention  to 
complete  the  conquest  of  Holland. 

The  Spaniards  seemed  to  have  spent  their 
strength  and  spirit  in  their  Roussillon  campaign 
of  the  pi-eceding  year.  Their  finances  had  long 
been  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and  at  present  they 
husbanded  such  resources  as  they  could  command,  '  Genoa  was  disregarded  by  the  invaders ;  dense 
from  a  belief,  which  other  powers  shared  in,  that  1  columns  were  marched  through  the  Genoese  ter- 
the  sway  of  the  Jacobins  was  drawing  to  a  close;  ritory  to  turn  the  position  of  the  Sardinians  and 
that  public  opinion  fermenting  in  France  would  |  Austrians,  and  to  attack  the  weakest  part  of 
soon  pronounce  itself  against  the  promoters  of  \  Piedmont ;  and  by  the  end  of  September  the 
anarchy ;  in  short,  that  a  reaction  was  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out,  and  that  the  salutary  crisis 
must  be  hastened  by  the  first  check  the  French 
might  experience  in  this  campaign.  They  have, 
however,  been  censured  too  severely ;  for,  after 
all,  they  kept  their  banners  on  the  soil  of  the  re- 
public some  time  longer  than  any  other  power, 
and  they  fought  on  when  the  most  terrible  re- 
verses were  befalling  the  armies  of  the  coalition  on 
the  side  of  Italy,  (in  the  Rhine,  and  in  the  Nether- 
lands. The  brave  Sjianish  generals,  who  had  re- 
peatedly beaten  the  French  in  1793,  were  carried 
off  by  sickness  and  death,  or  wei'e  removed  by 


French,  conducted  by  Dumorbion,  Massena,  La- 
harpe.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Saliceti,  and  Albitte, 
established  themselves  on  the  edge  of  the  rich 
Italian  plain  which  is  irrigated  by  the  Po.  No- 
thing more  was  done  this  year ;  but  the  republi- 
cans had  done  much  ;  the  bulwarks  of  the  Alps 
and  Apennines  were  in  their  hands,  the  road  was 
opened  into  Italy,  and  an  excellent  basis  laid  for 
future  operations.  It  had  taken  them  three 
years,  enormous  suras  of  money,  and  prodigious 
sacrifices  of  life  to  achieve  these  great  objects; 
but  the  work  was  done  at  last. 

In  Paris,  meanwhile,  the  different  factions  luul 


court  intrigue.     Early  in  April  the  republican    Avaged  a  fiercer  war  upon  one  another  than  that 
oenei'al  Dugommier  succeeded  in  weakening  the 


Spanish  centi-e ;  and  on  the  1st  of  May  he  drove 
them  out  of  their  fortified  camp  at  Boulon.    Many 
reverses  followed  this  disastrous  expulsion.    The 
Vol.  IV. 


which  the  armies  had  carried  on  in  the  field.  No 
sooner  were  the  Girondists  exterminated  than 
jealousies  and  deadly  hatreds  broke  out  among 
the  victorious  Jacobins  themselves.  Hebert  be- 
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came  the  head  of  a  party  which  put  itself  iii 
direct  opposition  to  Ilobe.spierre.  These  Hebert- 
ists  were  for  some  time  all-powerful  in  the  com- 
mune, exceedingly  poimlar  in  Paris,  and  with  all 
the  extreme  sans-culottes;  they  shared  in  the  exe- 
cutive power  by  holding  places  in  the  salut  public 
and  in  others  of  the  governing  committees ;  they 
had  the  10,000  men  of  the  annee  revolutionnaire 
of  Paris  completely  at  their  bidding,  Ronsin,  the 
general  of  that  army,  being  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
their  party ;  and  in  the  convention  they  for  a 
season  could  command  a  majority  of  votes — a 
fact  which  first  made  Robespierre  determine  that 
that  legislature  should  be  i:)urged  anew,  and  that 
the  Hebertists  should  be  treated  like  the  Giron- 
dists; but,  as  Hebert  and  his  friends  were  so 
powerful,  it  was  necessary  to  jwoceed  against 
them  slowly  and  with  extreme  caution.  In  in- 
stalling atheism  and  the  worship  of  the  goddess 
of  reason,  the  Hebertists  well  knew  that  they 
were  declaring  mortal  war — a  war  without  quar- 
ter— against  Robespierre,  who  by  speeches  and 
by  writings,  by  declarations  repeatedly  made 
both  in  the  convention  and  in  the  Jacobin  Club, 
had  pledged  himself  to  tlie  support  of  a  pure 
deism,  and  who  (if  any  one  thing  is  clear  in  his 
mysterious  character)  was  really  a  determined 
and  fanatical  deist.  With  bitterness  of  soul  he 
had  yielded  for  the  moment  to  the  preponderance 
of  llobert,  Chaumette,  Clootz,  and  that  atheisti- 
cal herd :  but  he  believed  tliat  a  large  jiortion  of 
the  French  people  still  retained  a  respect  for 
Christianity  ;  that  a  still  larger  portion,  thougli 
lejecting  all  revealed  religion,  clung  to  the  belief 
of  a  God  and  to  the  lioj)e  of  the  immortidity  of 
the  soul;  and  he  nicely  calculated  that  the  strength 
of  these  opinions  wouhl  come  to  his  aid  in  his 
death-strife  with  Hubert.  The  battle  wa.s  chiefly 
fotight  in  the  clubs,  the  Jacobins  promising  and 
vowing  that  they  would  stand  by  RobespieiTC 
now  and  for  ever.  On  tlie  13th  of  March  all  the 
leading  Hebertists  were  arrested  ;  they  were  con- 
demned on  the  24th,  and  nineteen  of  them  Avere 
guillotined  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  It  seems 
to  be  univei-sally  allowed  tlnit  this  was  the  most 
spiritless  batch  that  perished  during  all  the  reigu 
of  terror.  Ronsin,  however,  consoled  himself  with 
saying  that  Robes])ieri-e  and  his  friends  would 
soon  perish  in  the  same  manner. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  Hebert  and  liis  ob- 
scene crew,  the  Incorruptible  immediately  directed 
liis  destructive  energies  against  Danton,  wlio  hail 
been  guilty  of  gross  corrujition,  and  who  had  lost 
even  his  orator  courage  and  audacity.  On  the 
night  of  the  30th  of  Marcli,  Danton,  Caniille 
Desmoulins,  Philippeaux,  Lacroix  (Danton's  bro- 
ther-commissioner and  plunderer  in  Belgium), 
and  several  others,  wei"e  seized.  One  of  them 
took  corrosive  sublimate  and  so  died,  but  Danton 


and  fourteen  more  of  them  were  executed  on  the 
5th  of  April,  only  twelve  days  after  the  execu- 
tion of  the  nineteen  Hebertists.  On  the  13th  of 
Ajjril  the  widow  of  Hebert,  the  fair  young  widow 
of  Camille  Desmoulins,  General  Dillon,  and  six- 
teen othei's  perished  on  the  same  scaffold.  In 
the  course  of  this  month  of  Apnl  some  200  heads 
fell  imder  tlie  guillotine  knife,  and  in  the  whole 
month  of  May  the  number  of  lives  sacrificed  in 
the  Place  de  la  Revolution  reached  the  fearful 
amount  of  324.  Among  the  more  distinguished 
victims  that  perished  between  the  middle  of  April 
and  the  end  of  May  were  D'Espreraunil,  the  oM 
parliamenter  and  the  hero  of  the  earliest  stage  of 
the  revolution;  Chapelier,  once  the  popular  presi- 
dent of  the  constituent  assemldy ;  the  venerable 
Malesherbes,  who  had  so  nobly  defended  Louis 
XVI.,  and  who  was  now  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted, together  with  his  daughter  and  his  grand- 
daughter, his  sons-in-law,  the  noble  Lamoignons 
and  Chiiteaubriands;  Lavoisier,  the  eminent  chemi- 
cal philosopher;  the  Marchioness  de  Crussal,  and 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  the  innocent,  amiable,  ever- 
exemplary,  and  almost  angelic  sister  of  Louis  XVI. 
All  this  blood  was  poured  out  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  long  drowsy  harangues  about  the  neces- 
sity of  public  morality  and  republican  virtue. 
In  presenting  one  of  his  most  terrible  reports, 
Saint-Just  had  moved  that  morality  and  virtue 
.should  be  declared  the  order  of  the  day — a  vote 
which  theconvention  passed  unanimously.  Robes- 
pierre, since  the  fall  of  Chaumette  and  Clootz, 
and  all  that  gang,  had  repeatedly  declared  that 
atheism  was  so  foul  a  thing  that  it  could  not 
have  been  thi-own  into  France  except  by  Pitt ; 
that  there  could  be  no  security  even  for  repub- 
lican virtue  unless  they  voted  the  existence  of  a 
God,  or  of  some  Supi-eme  Being,  and  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  At  first  there  seemed,  at  least 
in  the  convention,  a  pretty  general  disposition  to 
sneer  at  both  these  dogmas,  as  unworthy  of  the 
enlightenment  of  France,  and  as  tending  to  i-evivo 
the  old  superstitions  ;  but  when  Robes])ierre  and 
Saint-Just,  Couthon  and  others  of  that  party, 
held  up  atheism  as  the  gi-eatest  of  all  the  crimes 
of  which  the  Hebertists  and  Dantonists  had  been 
guilty,  proclaimed  it  to  be  an  importation  from 
England,  and  intimated  that  its  propagators  and 
abettoi-s  must  expect  nothing  less  than  that  a  vir- 
tuous republic  would  take  off  their  heads;  these 
mockei-s  all  took  the  cue,  learned  the  short  and 
easy  lesson,  and  professed  themselves  (what  Saint- 
Just  and  Robespierre  really  were)  determined 
and  fanatical  deists,  and  implicit  believere — 
without  any  revelation,  but  l>y  the  light  of  reason 
alone — in  the  .soul's  immort^ility.  The  reformeil 
commune  assembled  in  the  H6tel-de-Ville  (which 
in  Chaumette  ami  Hebert's  time  had  been  the 
high  altar  of  the  goddess  of  reason,  and  very 
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Vatican  of  the  atheist  worhl,  the  place  whence 
all  the  destroying,  desecrating  bulls  had  emana- 
ted) now  sent  up  a  deputation  and  an  address  to 
represent  to  the  august  representatives  of  the 
jieople,  "whose  policy  was  wholly  founded  on 
virtue  and  morality,"  "  whose  sublime  medita- 
tions were  directed  exclusively  to  the  happiness 
of  mankind,"  that  it  was  at  length  time  "to  pro- 
claim those  useful  opinions,  disfigured  by  fanati- 
cism, the  natural  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  God, 
and  the  consoling  notion  of  the  immoi'tality  of 
the  soul."  These  virtuous  municipals  declared 
that  Hubert's  goddesses  of  reason  were  more 
abominable  even  than  the  old  superstition  and  the 
priests  of  the  Catholic  church ;  and  they  peti- 
tioned that  the  inscription  put  upon  all  churches, 
'Temple  consecrated  to  Reason,"  should  be 
obliterated,  and  its  place  supplied  by  the  words 
"To  THE  Supreme  Being."  The  deputies,  the 
representatives  of  the  French  jaeople  who  had  so 
recently  made  their  profession  of  faith  to  the 
goddess  of  reason,  who  had  so  lustily  declared 
that  a  God  or  a  king  was  alike  incompatible  with 
a  republic,  now  voted  by  acclamation  all  that 
Robespierre  proposed.  The  mother  society,  too, 
instantly  voted  and  adopted  the  new  profession 
of  faith.  It  was  even  proposed  in  the  Jacobins 
to  banish  every  man  from  the  republic  that  did 
not  believe  in  the  divinity ;  but  Robespierre 
thought  it  expedient  to  reject  this  projjosition. 

A  grand //ife,  for  the  overthrow  of  the  goddess 
of  ]"easou  and  the  installation  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  was  decreed  for  the  8th  of  June.  David 
the  painter,  who  had  got  up  so  many  pomps  and 
ceremonies,  and  who  last  summer  had  arranged 
that  festival  and  made  that  statue  to  mother 
Nature,  before  which  handsome  Herault  de  Sech- 
elles,  now  headless  and  buried  deep  in  quicklime, 
had  made  libations  of  pure  emblematic  water,  and 
prayed  his  pagan  prayer,  presented  a  progi'amme 
and  plan  for  this  festival  voted  to  the  Supreme 
Being  —  an  elaborate  production,  a  conceited, 
pedantic  conglomerate  of  execrable  taste,  which 
i-evolts  the  mind  more  than  Hebert's  atheistical 
masquerades,  but  which  the  legislators  adopted 
Avith  unanimity,  as  they  now  adopted  everything 
that  was  moved  or  sanctioned  by  Robespierre. 
As  if  intoxicated  by  his  success  and  power,  and 
the  jaraise  and  incense  that  siu-rounded  him, 
Robespierre,  who  had  hitherto  played  the  re- 
tiring, modest  part,  resolved  to  officiate  as  high- 
priest  to  the  divinity  he  had  got  decreed.  Long 
historical  doubts,  and  speculations  ingenious  but 
interminable  as  to  the  motives  and  objects  of  this 
ApoUyon  of  the  revolution,  may  be  settled  by 
the  simple  assumption,  warranted  by  a  hundred 
facts,  that  he  was,  from  first  to  last,  insane — 
possessed  by  a  reasoning  madness  of  the  worst 
kind,  a  maniacal  vanity,  which   grew  and  in- 


creased with  his  successes  and  the  facility  he 
found  in  bending  a  frantic  nation  to  his  will. 
No  other  hypothesis  will  explain  his  character 
and  his  doings ;  no  researches  among  contem- 
porary evidence  will  ever  explain  or  reconcile 
half  the  facts  of  his  public  life ;  in  him,  many 
a  circumstance  which  has  been  set  down  as 
a  mystery,  deep,  unfathomable,  becomes  simple 
enough  if  considered  as  a  freak  of  madness.  On 
the  morning  of  i\\e  fete,  as  he  looked  out  from 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  Tuileries  upon  the  im- 
mense multitude  assembled  or  assembling,  and 
especially  ujDon  the  crowds  of  elegantly  dressed 
women  that  ran  to  this  novelty,  as  to  every- 
thing else  that  was  new  and  showj',  he  gesticula- 
ted, acted,  and  spoke  in  a  frantic  manner.  In  a 
universal  frenzy  such  as  reigned  in  Paris  his 
insanity  is  scarcely  so  apparent ;  but  it  seems 
to  us  that  Masaniello,  on  that  day  when  he 
triumphed  over  the  Spaniards  and  rode  on  the 
beautiful  charger  before  the  cardinal-archbishop 
and  the  viceroy,  in  scarlet  raiment  and  with  gold 
chains  round  his  neck,  was  not  madder  than 
Robespierre  on  this  day  of  the  festival  a  T Eire 
Supreme.  He  had  dressed  himself  in  a  splendid 
manner  ;  his  hair  was  frizzled  and  powdered  ;  he 
carried  in  his  hand  a  brilliant  bouquet  of  flowers 
mixed  with  ears  of  wheat ;  for  the  first  time  his 
countenance  was  irradiated  with  joy ;  but  the 
joy  was  mingled  with  pride  and  triumph,  and 
everybody  remarked  his  moral  intoxication.  The 
celebration  took  place  in  the  Tuileries  gardens. 
Under  the  creative  genius  of  David  a  mound  or 
monticule,  surmounted  by  hideous  statues  of 
Atheism  and  Anarchy,  made  of  combustible  ma- 
terials, and  by  a  pure  white  incombustible  statue 
of  Wisdom,  had  risen  in  the  garden.  The  de- 
jjuties  of  the  convention  followed  Robespierre, 
who  walked  quite  alone  and  several  yards  ahead 
of  them,  to  this  mound,  where  he  was  to  ponti- 
fier,  or  play  the  pontiff".  The  spectators  hon- 
oured the  great  man  with  many  applauses,  and 
shouted  most  joyously,  tlie  day  being  uncom- 
monly fine  and  exhilarating.  But  some  satirical 
sallies  and  murmurs  were  heard  amidst  the 
crowd  from  men  who  preferred  the  goddess  of 
reason  to  his  Etre  Supieme,  or  who  were  irri- 
tated at  his  unwise  glaring  departure  from  the 
lines  and  levels  of  equality.  "Only  see,"  said 
one,  "he  wants  to  make  himself  a  god!"  "Or 
the  high-priest  of  this  Etre  Supreme,"  said  an- 
other. "Yes,"  cried  a  third,  applying  to  him 
one  of  the  grossest  of  epithets,  "not  satisfied  with 
being  our  master,  he  wants  to  be  our  god !"  Even 
the  convention,  which  had  been  so  timid  and 
submissive,  betrayed  symptoms  of  discontent; 
nay,  sevei'al  of  his  old  partizans  and  present  col- 
leagues in  the  committees  either  put  on  a  sullen 
countenance,  or  plainly  expressed  in  coarse  and 
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energetic  words  their  disgust  not  merely  at  his 
pomp  and  pride,  but  at  the  whole  celebration, 
and  especially  at  his  Etre  Supreme.  Barrere, 
C'ollot  d'Herbois,  Prieur,  and  Carnot  seemed 
greatly  dissatisfied  ;  Billaud-Varennes,  and  the 
principal  members  of  the  committee  of  general 
security — Vadier,  Amar,  and  Vouland — were 
fanatics  in  atheism,  and  disposed  to  be  excessively 
jealous  of  all  such  public  honours  or  distinctions 
as  those  the  Incorruptible  was  now  assuming. 
Bourdon  de  I'Oise  was  equally  disgusted,  and, 
being  a  man  of  a  rough  temper  and  tongue,  he 
abused  the  whole  performance ;  while  Tallieu, 
Freron,  and  other  Moutagnards,  more  quietly 
sneered  at  it.  David  handed  Pontiff  Robespierre 
a  lighted  toi'ch  ;  the  pontiff,  after  delivering  an 
oration  in  honour  of  the  Supreme  Being  and 
tlie  French  republic,  set  fire  to  the  pasteboard 
statues  of  Atheism  and  Anarchy,  which,  as  they 
blazed,  ignited  a  veil  or  screen  which  concealeil 
tlie  statue  of  Wisdom.  It  was  intended  that 
the  last-named  divinity  shoulil  burst  upon  the 
eye  in  all  its  pure  original  whiteness ;  but  in  tlie 
combustion  of  Atheism  and  Anarchy,  and  the 
canvas  screen,  it  got  sadly  smoked,  and  wlien 
poor  Wisdom  appeared  she  was  as  dingy  as  a 
bl.ackamoor,  and  this  was  considered  as  a  very 
bad  omen  !  Robespierre,  standing  forward  in 
his  sky-blue  coat  and  white  silk  waistcoat  em- 
broidered with  silver,  then  delivered  a  second 
discourse,  which  was  not  audible  to  the  multitude, 
but  which  announced  tliat  atheism,  "the  mon- 
ster which  kings  had  vomited  on  France,"  was 
now  ainiihilated  ;  and  which  concluded  with  a 
prayer  to  the  Supreme  Being,  "..hw  ton  Etre 
^icpi'cinc"  said  Billaud-Varennes,  "tu  commences 
d  m'emheter — With  thy  Supreme  Being  thou  be- 
ginnest  to  stupify  me."  A  very  largo  portion  of 
the  spectators  indisjnitably  entertained  the  same 
notion  as  Billaud.  In  the  end  the  fr'te  was  con- 
sidered as  a  miserable  failure,  even  by  such  as 
preferred  Robespierre's  Etre  Supreme  to  Hcbert's 
Dcesse  de  la  Raison.  The  celebration  certainly 
hastened  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  On  the  9th  of 
June,  the  very  day  after  the /"r^',  he  went  to  tlie 
committee  of  salut  public  and  ranteil  and  raved 
against  all  those  who  had  misconducted  them- 
selves at  his  great  celebration.  He  called  them 
the  impure  remains  of  the  parties  of  H6bert  and 
Danton — self-indulgent,  corrupt,  men  destitute  of 
every  virtue,  whose  moderation  was  only  a  por- 
tion of  a  conspiracy,  whose  heads  ought  to  fall. 
P>illaud-Varennes  aiidCollot  d'Herbois  now  ven- 
tured to  dispute  with  him  over  the  council  table, 
and  the  dispute  became  so  loud  and  violent  that 
a  cautious  member  of  the  committee  thought  it 
expedient  to  shut  all  the  windows.  Billaud  said 
that  the  ceremonies  of  yesterday  had  made  a 
very  bad  impression  on  the  public  mind  ;  that 


the  people  thought  all  this  fuss  and  ceremony 
about  the  Etre  Supreme  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  superstitious  and  counter-revolutionary. 
Robespierre  said  he  would  soon  show  them  that 
his  intention  was  to  make  the  revolution  go  on 
faster  and  farther  than  it  had  hitherto  gone  ;  and 
in  his  wrath  he  uttered  words  which  might  very 
well  be  construed  into  a  threat  of  the  guillotine 
against  every  one  of  them.  Moreover,  for  some 
time  past,  he  had  been  rendering  the  guillotine 
unpopular  by  sacrificing  true  sans-culottes.  All 
manner  of  men,  and  of  women  too,  were  handed 
over  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal  to  Samson 
and  his  assistants;  the  poorest  and  most  essen- 
tially sans-culottic  classes  now  began  to  figure 
on  the  scaffold — a  pretty  sure  sign  that  Robes- 
pierre's death-dance  could  not  last  many  months 
longer.  Ex-nobles,  aristocrats,  respectabilities, 
men  and  women  who  had  cast  off  their  rags  and 
become  rich  and  luxurious  in  the  revolution, 
the  citizens  of  Paris  could  see  perish  with  plea- 
surable emotions  and  joyous  cries  about  liberty 
and  equality  ;  but  tlie  case  was  altered  when 
they  saw  the  bleeding  heads  of  journeymen 
tailoi"S,  sempstresses,  cobblers,  carters,  and  other 
poor  artisans  and  labourei-s,  held  up  with  in- 
creasing frequency  as  the  heads  of  traitors  and 
con.spirators.  This  convinced  them  that  {loverty 
and  obscurity  wouhl  no  longer  be  a  safeguard — 
this  made  them  think  of  their  own  necks. 

In  order  that  trials  and  executions  might 
move  at  a  quicker  pace,  Robespierre  now  pro- 
posed that  there  should  be  four  revolutionary  tri- 
bunals at  Paris  instead  of  one;  that  the  punish- 
ment, in  every  case,  should  be  Death,  and  that 
the  power  of  .sending  jjei-sons  to  trial  before  these 
tribunals  should  be  given  to  the  two  committees 
of  sahtt  pub/ic  and  surete  generate,  to  the  in- 
dividual representatives  employed  on  missions, 
and  to  the  public  accusers.  As  a  climax  of  atro- 
city, it  was  proposed  that  if  the  tribunal  should 
j)ossess  either  material  or  moral  proof  of  guilt,  it 
should  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  hearing 
icitnesw,^ ;  and  that  no  counsel  or  advocates  should 
be  allowed  to  prisoners,  because  calumniated 
patriots  would  find  their  best  defenders  in  the 
patriot  juroi-a,  and  conspirators  could  have  no 
claim  to  any  indulgence ! 

But  the  strangest  part  of  the  story  of  this  de- 
cree of  the  -l-Id  Prairial,  or  10th  of  June,  is,  that 
Robesj>ieiTe,  after  getting  it  cai-ried,  made  no 
visible  use  of  it,  and  from  that  moment  ceased 
attending  the  committees.  His  enemies  in  those 
committees,  who  had  dreaded  that  the  decree  was 
to  be  the  instrument  of  their  own  destruction, 
were  left  to  employ  it  against  othei-s,  and  awful 
was  the  use  that  they  and  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal made  of  it.  In  the  course  of  forty  days 
that  the  framer  of  the  decree  absented  himself 
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from  their  council,  eleven  hundred  and  eight  vic- 
tims were  tried  according  to  tlie  new  forms,  and 
executed,  in  Paris  alone !  The  committee  men, 
however,  and  all  the  other  enemies  of  Eobespierre, 
who  felt,  as  every  party  or  faction  had  done  in 
France,  that  they  must  destroy  or  be  destroyed, 
laboured  hard  to  make  the  Avorld  believe,  even 
in  the  presence  of  their  own  bloody  pranks,  that 
Eobespierre  and  his  colleagues  Saint-Just  and 
Couthon  were  the  only  cruel  men  in  France. 
Both  parties  employed  their  spies  and  secret 
agents.  Those  of  the  committees  gave  their  em- 
ployers alarming  accounts  of  lists  of  proscription 
drawn  up  by  Eobespierre ;  those  who  were  em- 
ployed by  Eobespierre  made  reports  quite  as 
alarming  as  to  the  intentions  and  preparations 
of  the  committees.  By  degrees  it  began  to  be  re- 
ported that  Eobespierre's  perriiquier,  in  dressing 
his  hair,  had  caught  sight  of  his  death-list — that 
some  of  the  committee  men  themselves,  who  had 
not  yet  broken  with  the  Incorruptible,  had  dis- 
covered by  some  lucky  chance  or  other  that  he 
had  drawn  uji  such  a  list,  and  that  their  own 
names  were  in  it — that  Eobespierre  himself, 
overtaken  by  wine,  which  he  rarely  drank  at  all, 
had  blabbed — and  that,  in  short,  it  was  perfectly 
well-known  that  he  had  set  down  the  names  of 
forty  individuals,  members  of  the  Mountain,  com- 
mittee men,  &c.,  who  were  to  form  the  first  batch, 
but  not  the  last. 

As  early  as  the  beginning  of  July,  Henriot, 
who  had  now  the  command  of  the  national 
guards,  had  intimated  that  he  was  fully  prepared 
to  strike  a  blow  for  Eobespierre,  and  to  make  a 
coup  d'etat  like  that  which  he  had  managed  last 
year,  when  the  convention  was  purged  of  the 
Girondins  ;  other  friends,  partizans,  or  colleagues, 
who  were  so  identified  with  Eobespierre,  that 
they  must  either  conquer  with  him  or  die  with 
him,  urged  him  to  be  up  and  doing,  or  to  give 
the  signal  and  let  them  act  for  him  with  the 
Parisian  artillery,  muskets,  and  bayonets ;  but 
the  Incorruptible  hesitated,  faltered,  and  most 
wretchedly  ^^altered  about  respect  for  the  laws, 
and  the  propriety  of  doing  the  business  in  a  calm 
and  constitutional  manner ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  return  of  Saint-Just  from  his  mission  to  the 
army  of  the  north,  that  he  began  to  gird  himself 
up  for  his  last  wrestle.  "Only  dare"  said  Saint- 
Just.  "That  one  word  contains  all  the  secret  of 
revolutions ! "  But  still  Eobespierre  could  not 
dare  in  this  style  ;  and  instead  of  settling  himself 
in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  calling  out  Henriot 
and  his  cannoneers  at  once,  he  allowed  several 
days  to  pass,  and  then  re-appeared  in  the  con- 
vention, from  which  he  had  absented  himself  so 
long  that  the  deputies  had  lost  the  habit  of  fear. 
He  found  courage  where  he  expected  none,  and 
insult  and  defiance  from  men  who  had  crouched 


and  trembled  before  him.  Cambon  gave  him 
the  lie  direct  to  his  face.  Billaud-Varennes, 
Panis,  Bentabole,  Charlier,  Thirion,  Amar,  all 
followed  in  this  onslaught,  while  not  a  voice  ex- 
cept that  of  the  paralytic  Couthon  was  i-aised  on 
the  side  of  Eobespierre.  The  trimming  middle 
party  declared  against  the  dictator.  Humiliated, 
discouraged,  but  not  yet  giving  up  the  game  for 
lost,  Eobespierre  passed  over  from  the  conven- 
tion to  the  Jacobin  Club.  Here  his  spirit  was 
revived  by  an  enthusiastic  reception.  "I  have 
seen  to-day,"  said  he,  "that  the  league  of  the 
wicked  against  me  is  so  strong  that  I  cannot 
hope  to  escape  it.  I  shall  die  without  regret !" 
"You  shall  not  die  !"  cried  the  Jacobins.  "There 
is  nothing  to  fear!"  Henriot,  Payan,  Dumas, 
Coffinhal,  and  others,  surrounded  him,  declaring 
that  they  were  all  ready  to  act.  Henriot,  allud- 
ing to  his  exploit  of  last  year,  said,  "  Courage, 
Eobespierre  !  the  cannoneers  of  Paris  are  steady, 
and  I  still  know  the  road  to  the  convention  I  " 
When  Saint-Just  had  joined  Eobespierre  in  the 
Jacobin  hall,  Payan,  j^rocureur  of  the  commune, 
a  man  of  action  rather  than  of  words,  proposed 
that  they  should  go  forthwith  and  arr-est  their 
enemies,  who  were  all  assembled  in  the  committee 
rooms  of  the  Tuileries.  Nothing  would  have 
been  more  decisive,  nor  could  anything  have  been 
much  easier  to  do,  for  there  was  only  a  weak 
guard  at  the  palace,  and  that  guard  would  that 
night  have  obeyed  the  orders  of  Henriot  rather 
than  those  of  tlie  committees.  BxTt  Eobespierre 
shrunk  from  the  decisive  step,  thinking  that  the 
committees  and  the  convention  ought  to  be  purged 
with  the  same  medicine,  and  precisely  the  same 
doses  as  had  been  administered  to  the  Girondins. 
That  night,  while  Eobespierre  was  doing  no- 
thing, his  adversaries  treated  and  negotiated  with 
the  leading  patriots  of  some  of  the  sections,  and 
even  tampered  with  the  terrible  Parisian  can- 
noneers, upon  whose  guns  must  depend  the  final 
decision  of  the  tremendous  conflict  that  ofl'ered 
no  hope  of  quarter  to  the  defeated  party. 

On  the  following  morning — the  9th  Thermidor, 
or  27th  of  July — the  combatants  met  betimes  in 
the  convention.  Tallien  led  the  attack  against 
the  Incorruptible,  and  there  was  soon  an  universal 
shouting  of  "Down  with  the  tyrant !"  "Death  to 
the  triumvirs!"  Barrdre  moved,  and  the  house 
voted,  that  the  convention  should  be  declared  in 
permanent  session,  and  that  a  decree  of  arrest 
should  be  issued  against  the  enemies  of  the  country. 
Saint- Just,  one  of  the  triumvirs,  stood  motionless 
and  pale ;  Couthon,  another,  sat  looking  at  his 
paralytic  limbs  silently,  or  ejaculating  "Triumvir, 
indeed  ! "  Only  Eobespierre  struggled—  and  des- 
perately did  he  struggle— with  the  impending 
doom.  He  ran  to  and  fro,  foaming  at  the  mouth 
like  a  tiger  taken  in  the  toils.     He  tried  to  speak 
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from  his  place,  he  climbed  to  the  tribune,  he 
ru.shed  to  the  table  of  the  house — to  the  presi- 
dent's chair;  but  Collot  rang  his  bell  until'  it 
seemed  to  crack,  and  sjDeech  or  word  they  would 
allow  him  in  no  place.  This  was  but  the  mea- 
sure he  had  often  meted  out  to  others.  Vadier, 
Bourdon  de  I'Oise,  and  Tallien  again,  all  fell 
upon  the  fallen  dictator ;  but  not  as  a  terrorist,  not 
as  a  man  of  blood,  not  as  the  perpetrator  of  whole- 
.sale  judicial  massacres,  not  a.s  the  hand  which 
day  after  day  touched  the  springs  of  the  guillo- 
tine (for  these,  his  accusers,  had  been  his  associ- 
ates, the  accomplices  of  his  worst  crimes ;  they 
had  carried  out  his  system  during  his  secession 
from  the  government,  they  had  made  the  guillo- 
tine play  with  more  than  a  quadruple  speed,  and 
they  did  not  mean  that  it  should  rest  yet,  or 
cease  its  labours  with  the  Incorruptible  and  his 
fournt'e):  Bourdon  de  lOise  accused  him  of  de- 
fending from  the  guillotine  several  heads ;  Vadier 
taxed  him  with  having  endeavoured  to  save  the 
enemies  of  the  people,  and  with  having  interfered 
with  Fouquier-Tinville  to  suspend  the  execution  of 
eo'iispiraiors !  But  they  si^oke  of  the  fate  of 
Danton,  and  of  tlie  guilt  and  liorror  of  sacrificing 
one's  colleagues ; — in  short,  they  exj)hiined,  as 
clearly  as  words  could  do  it,  that  this  was  a  per- 
sonal quarrel  between  him  and  them,  and  that 
Robesj)ierre  had  been  guilty  of  none  but  venial 
offences  until  he  entered  into  this  quarrel.  "Pre- 
sident of  a-s-sassins,'*  .shrieked  the  Incorruptible, 
"I  demand  sj)eech  of  thee  for  the  la.st  time  I" 
By  this  time  Collot  was  exhausted  by  his  exer- 
tions— by  that  almost  incessant  bell-ringing — and 
vacating  the  jiresidential  chair,  he  was  succeeded 
in  it  by  Thuriot,  who  hated  and  feared  Robes- 
j)ierre  as  much  as  Collot  did,  and  who"  now  told 
him  that  he  could  not  be  heard.  Robespierre's 
luoutli  foamed  no  longer ;  his  tongue  seemed  to 
cleave  to  his  dry  palate,  his  voice  to  die  away  in 
the  throat.  ''The  blood  of  Danton  is  choking 
him,"  exclaimed  Gamier  de  I'Aubc.  Tliis  remark 
made  him  recover  voice  and  courage,  and  he  ex- 
claimed indignantly,  and  with  a  terrible  truth, 
"Danton  !  Is  it,  then,  Danton  you  would  avenge  ? 
Cowards  I  Why  did  you  not  defend  him  ?"  But 
Thuriot,  -with  a  fresh  arm,  i-ang  the  bell,  the 
house  drowned  their  recollections,  and  kept  up 
their  courage  by  renewed  vociferations,  and 
Louchet  demanded  an  instant  decree  of  arrest 
against  Robespierre.  In  the  brief  space  of  time 
five  decrees  of  arrest  were  i)as.sed,  and  Robes- 
pierre, his  younger  brother,  Couthon,  Saint-Just, 
and  Lebas  were  conveyed  to  five  several  prisons. 

It  was  now  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  and 
the  assembly  rose  for  a  couple  of  hours,  in  order 
tliat  the  members  might  dine.  Henriot  now  col- 
lected some  of  the  terrible  Parisian  cannonee\% 
and  harangued  the  patriot  mob,  telling  them  that 


the  traitors  in  the  convention  had  voted  the  ar- 
rest of  the  best  and  only  true  patriots  remaining 
in  that  assembly.  But,  going  to  the  committee 
rooms  of  the  convention  with  only  two  or  three 
aides-de-camp  with  him,  Henriot  was  an-ested 
himself,  and  corded  and  bound  like  a  common 
felon.  In  the  meanwhile  the  council-general  of 
the  commune,  being  still  steady  to  Robespierre, 
ordered  that  he  and  his  four  friends  should  be 
instantly  liberated,  that  the  tocsin  should  be 
sounded,  and  the  barriers  closed.  TVithin  an  hour 
after  this  Henriot  was  set  at  liberty  by  Coffinhal, 
who  burst  into  the  Tuileries,  sword  in  hand, 
being  followed  by  about  100  fanatic  Robespier- 
rists.  In  a  trice  the  commandant-general  Hen- 
riot was  again  on  horseback ;  but  he  continued 
to  act  like  a  madman,  and  was  believed  to  be 
drunk  with  brandy.  The  five  pi'isons  to  which 
the  five  great  men  had  been  caiTied  were  situated 
in  distant  jjarts  of  Paris,  and  their  keepers  were 
not  equally  alert  in  obeying  the  ordei-s  of  the 
commune ;  but  1)y  eight  or  nine  in  the  evening 
Robespierre,  his  brother  Augustin,  Saint- Just, 
and  Lebas  were  at  perfect  liberty,  and  sitting  in 
deliberation  with  the  council  of  the  commune ; 
and  Couthon  joined  them  somewhat  later  in  the 
evening.  They  called  upon  the  Jacobins,  who 
had  declai'ed  themselves  in  permanent  session ; 
they  sent  round  commissaries  to  the  difTerent 
sections,  none  of  which  had  rushed  to  arms  so 
eagerly  as  in  former  times ;  and  they  instructed 
Henriot  to  collect  his  Parisian  cannoneers,  and 
point  their  guns  against  the  Tuileries,  wherein 
some  of  the  members  of  the  convention  had  re- 
assembled. But  Henriot  continued  to  do  his 
part  miserabl}' ;  the  triumvirate  stayed  where 
they  were,  and  their  enemies  gained  over  some 
of  the  Parisian  cannoneers  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  national  guard  and  of  the  mob. 
Upon  this  the  convention  grew  bolder;  and  while 
more  members  flocked  to  take  their  seats  in  the 
Tuileries,  others  of  them  went  among  the  troops 
and  the  men  of  the  faubourgs.  Intelligence  was 
soon  brought  in  that  several  of  the  best  sections 
were  arming  and  marching  for  the  defence  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people ;  that  the  pupils  of 
the  school  of  Mars  were  shouting  "  Down  with 
Robespierre  I "  and  that  the  cannoneers  outside, 
instead  of  obeying  Henriot's  ordei-s  to  let  their 
gmpe-shot  fly  on  the  hall  of  the  convention,  were 
turning  the  mouths  of  their  guns  the  other  way, 
forcing  the  commandant-general  and  his  jilumed 
stafT  to  gallop  off  for  the  Hotel  de  Tille.  Here- 
upon the  members  in  the  house  all  vocifei-ated, 
"//or«  In  loi!  Ilors  la  hi  f  and  Bari-cre,  who 
had  been  working  in  that  sense,  presently  pre- 
sented a  decree  of  outlawry  against  Henriot,  the 
Robespierres,  Saint-Just,  and  the  rest.  This  was 
voted  instantaneously,  together  with  an  order  to 
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silence  tlie  tocsin  and  prevent  the  closing  of  tlie 
barriers.  At  last,  as  night  was  giving  place  to 
morning,  Leonard  Bourdon,  who  had  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  several  battalions,  undertook 
to  lead  them  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  there 
seize  the  outlaws  and  bring  them  to  the  conven- 
tion, dead  or  alive.  At  his  approach,  the  can- 
noneers whom  Henriot  had  placed  in  the  Place 
de  Greve  for  the  defence  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
wheeled  round  their  guns  and  pointed  them 
against  that  edifice.  Henriot,  who  had  been  con- 
sulting within,  and  assuiing  the  outlaws  that 
their  triumph  was  secure,  that  the  cannoneers 
wei-e  steady,  and  the  section  battalions  coming, 
ran  out  into  the  Place  to  declaim  and  harangue, 
to  implore,  threaten,  and  cajole ;  but  it  was  all 
in  vain  —  he  could  not  make  them  turn  their 
guns  again — he  was  threatened  with  some  of 
their  bitter  gi'ape — he  rushed  back,  ran  upstairs 
to  tlie  great  council-chamber  of  the  commune, 
and  announced  that  all  was  lost.  "  Villain  !  and 
thy  cowardice  is  the  cause  ! "  roared  Coffinhal,  a 
strong  man  made  stronger  by  despair,  who,  as 
he  uttered  the  words,  seized  light  Henriot  round 
the  waist,  and  in  the  next  instant  hurled  him 
out  of  an  open  window.  The  ex-commandant- 
general  fell  upon  a  dungheap,  or  as  others  say, 
into  an  open  sewer.  The  younger  Robespierre, 
mounting  one  or  two  stories  higher,  threw  him- 
self head  foremost  out  of  a  window  ;  Lebas  shot 
himself  effectually  with  a  pistol,  and  fell  dead ; 
Saint-Just  clasped  a  knife  or  dagger  in  his  hand, 
but  made  no  further  use  of  it ;  Gouthon  crejat 
under  a  table,  and  with  a  weak  hand  and  blunt 
weapon  inflicted  one  or  two  insignificant  wounds 
on  himself;  Robespierre  put  a  pistol  into  his 
mouth  to  blow  out  his  brains,  but  in  pulling  the 
trigger  he  changed  the  direction  of  the  piece, 
and  the  ball  broke  his  under  jaw,  and  went 
through  his  cheek,  Avithout  touching  any  vital 
part.  When  I^eonard  Bourdon  burst  into  the 
room,  followed  by  some  gendarmes  (himself,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  including  his  own, 
being  disguised  as  a  common  gendarme),  Robes- 
pierre was  sitting  bleeding  on  a  chair,  with  a 
knife  in  his  hand  ;  Gouthon  was  lying  under  the 
table  as  though  he  were  dead  ;  the  municii^al 
officers  wei-e  throwing  off  their  scarfs,  and  ap- 
parently ]irepai'ing  for  flight.  One  or  two  pistols 
were  fired  by  the  gendarmes,  and  then  all  the 
conspirators  quietly  submitted  to  be  taken  and 
bound.  Heni-iot,  badly  wounded,  disfigured,  and 
covered  with  filth,  was  discovered  in  the  foul 
place  where  he  had  fallen ;  Augustin  Robesj^ierre 
was  also  found  alive,  though  with  limbs  broken 
and  a  skull  fractured.  Some  of  the  armed  people, 
who  were  now  crowding  into  the  council-cham- 


ber, and  running  over  every  jiart  of  the  vast 
building,  dragged  out  Gouthon  by  the  heels  from 
under  the  table,  and  proposed  throwing  his  car- 
cass into  the  Seine  ;  but  hereupon  he  opened  his 
eyes,  and  gave  them  to  understand  that  he  was 
not  yet  dead,  nor  so  much  as  dying.  The  wounded 
were  put  upon  brancards  or  stretchers,  and  shout- 
ing "Victory!  victory!"  Leonard  Bourdon  con- 
ducted them  to  the  Tuileries.  By  this  time  it 
was  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  suffer- 
ing insults,  outrages,  and  tortures,  which  proved 
that  those  who  triumphed  were  as  ferocious  as 
those  who  fell,  Robespierre,  his  brother  Augustin, 
Saint- Just,  Gouthon,  Henriot,  and  sixteen  others 
were  put  in  carts  at  the  Conciergerie  to  be  carried 
through  the  busiest  streets  of  Paris  to  the  Place 
de  la  Revolution.  The  carts  were  followed  by  a 
countless  multitude,  and  the  windows  and  house- 
tops are  said  to  have  been  more  crowded  than 
ever  they  had  been  before.  Jestings  and  laugh- 
ing, filthy  ]juns  and  quodlibets,  were  mixed  with 
dire  curses,  shrieks,  and  anathemas.  During  a 
halt,  a  band  of  women,  formerly  his  own  trico- 
teuses,  or  furies  of  the  guillotine,  executed  an  in- 
fernal dance  round  his  cart,  with  clapping  of 
hands  and  other  demonstrations  of  joy.  On  ar- 
riving in  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  they  laid 
him  down  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  scaf- 
fold, for  he  was  to  be  executed  last  of  the  twenty- 
one,  and  he  could  not  stand — indeed,  he  too  was 
now  almost  dead — his  face  was  livid,  his  eyes 
were  sunk  in  his  head.  At  the  fiill  of  each  head 
the  countless  multitude  shouted  and  waved  hats 
and  cajis,  and  they  shouted  the  loudest  when 
Samson  held  up  the  heads  of  Saint-Just  and 
Gouthon.  At  last  Robes^oierre's  turn  came  ;  for 
the  axe  had  clanked  down  twenty  times,  and 
there  remained  none  alive  but  he.  As  his  ghastly 
figure  and  well-known  sky-blue  coat  (now  torn, 
and  streaked  and  clotted  with  blood)  slowly 
emerged  to  the  surface  of  the  scaffold,  thei-e  was 
another  universal  roar  of  voices,  and  a  still  more 
enthusiastic  waving  of  hats  and  caps.  Samson 
tore  off  his  coat,  brutally  wrenched  the  foul  linen 
bandage  from  his  jaw  ;  the  broken  left  jaw  fell, 
and  then  a  horrible  cry  or  scream  proceeded  from 
him,  being  the  first  sound  of  lamentation  or  suf- 
fering he  had  been  heard  to  utter  since  his  arrest. 
This  fearful  cry  was  still  ritiging  in  the  air,  when 
the  heavy  axe,  wet  with  the  blood  of  his  brother 
and  his  friends,  clanked  down  once  more.  Sam- 
son held  up  the  frightful  head;  the  spectators 
shouted  and  applauded  for  several  minutes,  and 
then  went  away  singing.  It  was  towards  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  10th  Thermidor,  or 
28th  of  July. 
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HISTOEY  OF  ENGLAND. 


[Civil  axd  Military. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII.— CIVIL  AND  MILITARY  HISTORY.— a.d.  1794—1795. 


GEORGE    III. 


Events  preceding  the  third  partition  of  Poland— Anarchy  of  the  Polish  government— Character  of  Thaddeus 

Kosciusko His  previous  history — His  return  from  exile — Premature  outbreak  of  the  Polish  insurrection — 

Kosciusko  heads  the  insurrection— His  victory  at  Eacla-nice— The  Paissians  driven  out  of  Warsaw— Various 
successes  of  the  Polish  insurgents— The  Russian  and  Prussian  armies  unite  against  them— The  Poles  defeated 
— SuwarofT  leads  a  Russian  army  into  Poland— He  defeats  the  Polish  insurgents— His  sanguinary  capture  of 
AVar-saw- The  whole  country  divided  among  the  three  invading  powers— Changes  in  the  British  cabinet- 
Crown  prosecutions  of  British  revolutionists— Trials  of  Thomas  Hardy,  Home  Tooke,  &c.—  Their  acquittal 
—Trial  of  Robert  Watt  in  Edinburgh  for  high  trea.son— His  execution— Opening  of  parliament— Royal  speech 
recommending  a  continuation  of  the  war— The  resolution  adopted  by  a  large  majority— The  suspension  of  tlie 
habeas  corpus  act  continued  —  Plan  for  augmenting  the  naval  service  —  Debate  on  the  subsidies  given  to 
foreign  powers— Additional  burdens  imposed  for  the  war— Demands  of  the  oi'iwsition  for  a  peaceful  negotia- 
tion with  France— Marriage  of  the  Prince  of  AVales  with  Caroline,  Princess  of  Brunswick— Parliamentary 
arrangement  for  the  discharge  of  his  debts— The  Dutch  declare  for  the  French  republic— The  British  and 
Hanoverian  army  in  Holland  defeat  the  French  at  the  Waal— Inadequacy  of  their  medical  and  commissariat 
departments— Sufferings  of  the  British  troops  in  Holland— They  are  compelled  to  retreat— They  embark  for 
England— The  Dutcli  colonies  cajitured  by  the  British— The  King  of  Prussia  makes  a  treaty  with  France — 
Spain  follows  the  example— The  Grand  Duke  of  Tu.-;cany  negotiates  with  France — Treaties  of  Britain  with 
foreign  powers  against  France— A  French  fleet  sent  to  drive  the  Engli.sh  out  of  Cortica- It  is  defeated  by 
Admiral  Hotham— Naval  victory  of  Lord  Bridjiort  over  the  French  off  Port  I'Orient — An  Austrian  army 
compelled  to  capitulate  to  the  French— Pichegru  attempts  to  reduce  Mayence— He  is  driven  back  to  Manheim 

Jourdan  driven  back  by  C'lairfait— Defeat  of  the  French  by  Clairfait  at  Mayence — Pcverses  of  the  French  on 

tlie  Rhine— They  are  unsuccessful  in  Italy— The  royalist  war  of  the  Vendee  suppressed— Internal  proceedings 
in  France  -Precautions  of  the  convention  to  maintain  order— Death  of  the  dauphin. 


EFORE  returning  to  the  lionie  af- 
fairs of  England,  a  few  woi-ils  niu.st 
))e  said  concerning  the  tliird  par- 
tition of  Poland,  tliat  deed  wliich 
in  its  jierpetiation  liad  weakened 
t]ie  armies  of  the  coalition  em- 
jiloycd  against  France,  and  which,  in  its  moral 
effects,  threw  a  black  cloud  over  the  rejnitation 
of  kings  at  a  crisis  when  it  ought  to  have  been 
kept  bright  and  spotless,  and  cast  even  a  shade 
of  obloquy  over  all  who  were  attached  to  estab- 
lished governments.  Among  the  much-divided 
Polish  nobility,  whose  dissensions,  jealousies, 
mad  ambition,  and  ]  olitical  immorality  had 
kept  their  country  distracted  and  weak,  in  a  con- 
fusion and  anarchy  worse  tlian  wliat  had  ob- 
tained in  the  old  feudal  days  of  Euroi)e,  wliile  all 
its  neighbours  had  lieen  growing  in  sti-ength  and 
improAing  in  organization  and  admini.stration, 
was  Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  of  an  ancient  but  not 
wealthy  family  of  Lithuania;  a  man  whose 
bravery,  humanity,  and  patriotism  are  equally 
indisputable,  but  wliose  abilities,  whether  as  a 
general  or  a  statesman,  are  liable  to  some  (juestion- 
ing.  In  the  dearth  <>f  truly  great  men  in  modern 
times,  and  in  their  enthu.<i.istic  and  laudable  ad- 
miration of  his  gallantry  and  entire  honesty,  the 
Polish  patiiiHs  have  been  wont  to  attribute  more 
greatness  and  genius  to  the  gallant  soldier  than 
ever  belonged  to  him  (his  amialile  and  generous 


<|ualities  they  could  scarcely  exaggerate) ;  but  at 
the  same  time  it  is  but  fair  to  state  that,  even 
had  Kosciusko  been  as  great  and  able  a  man  as 
lie  is  re]iresented,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he 
woidd  have  succeeded  in  his  gi-and  enterJ>ri^^e  of 
driving  out  tlie  three  great  ]iowers  from  his  na- 
tive country—  a  conutry,  for  the  most  part,  open 
and  ill-calculated  for  defensive  war,  and  most  of 
the  strong  ]jlaces  in  whicli  were  occuj)ied  by 
Russia,  Pnissia,  and  Austria.  Kosciusko,  in 
liis  early  life,  had  resided  a  considerable  time  in 
France,  studying  the  science  of  war.  "While  yet 
a  very  young  man,  he  had  volunteered  toaccom- 
jiany  La  Fayette  to  America  :  he  served  for  some 
time  as  ai<le-de-cam]i  to  "Wa.shington,  and  his 
services  to  our  revolted  colonists  had  obtained 
for  him  the  rank  of  a  general  officer,  and,  after 
the  war,  a  j^ension  from  the  United  States.  The 
school  or  schools  in  which  he  had  studied  had 
given  him  a  preference  for  republican  institu- 
tions, Vmt  he  had  no  excessiveness  or  extrava- 
gance in  his  political  opinions,  and  seems  to  have 
agi-eed  that  the  government  best  suited  to  liis 
country  would  be  a  representative  monarchy,  in 
which  the  ari-stocracy  should  have  its  due  share 
and  influence.  With  some  of  the  patriot  nobles 
who  had  adhered  to  the  constitution  of  1703,  and 
had  gallantly  fought  the  overwhelming  forces 
of  the  Empress  Catherine,  Kosciusko  had  fled 
into  Saxony.     From  Dresden  and  Leipsic  these 
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trations,  prepared  by  or  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Author,  M.  Muston. 

This  Work  contnins  the  most  complete  and  eonnecteil  view  of  the  history  of  the      I     upon  many  of  the  known  facts,  events,  and  periods  of  the  Walilensian  people  in 
Vaudois.     It  is  the  fruit  of  long  and  laborious  rest  arch,  and  throws  new  lijiht      [     their  earne.st  and  protracted  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  the  true  faith. 


In  39  Parts,  1,«.  each ;  Divisions,  cloth  elegant,  Gs.  each ;  or  4  Vols.,  cloth,  £2,  is. 

D'AUBIGNE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

Translated  by  D.  D.  Scott,  and  H.  White,  B.A.     The  Translation  carefully  revised  by  Dr.  D'Aubigne.     Large  type    numerous 

Notes,  not  in  any  other  edition,  and  Forty  Illustrations,  beautifully  Engraved  on  Steel. 

The  Emerald  Edition,  small  Svo,  in  17  Nos.,  Price  Hd.  each. 


In  20  Parts,  \s.  each;  or  2  Vols.,  cloth,  fl,  Is. 


A    HISTORY    OF    THE    PAPACY, 

Political  and  Ecclesiastical,  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.     By  Leopold  Ranke.     With  Notes  by  the  Translator, 
and  an  Introductoiy  Essay  by  J.  H.  Merle  D'Aubigne,  D.D.     Illustrated  by  Twenty  highly  finished  Portraits. 


In  12  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  2i!.  6cZ.  each;  or  1  Vol.,  cloth  extra,  £1,  lis.  Qd. 

THE  GAKDENEE'S  ASSISTANT. 

Practical  and  Scientific.  A  Guide  to  the  Formation  and  Jlanagement  of  the  Kitchen,  Fniit,  and  Flower  Garden,  and  the  Culti- 
vation of  Conservatory,  Green-house,  and  Hot-house  Plants.  By  Robert  Thompson,  Superintendent  of  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  Cliiswick.  Illustiated  by  twelve  beautifully-coloured  Engravings,  each  representing  two  or  more  choice  Flowers  or 
Fruits,  and  nearly  Three  Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood, 


GLASGOW,    EDINBURGH,    AND    LONDON. 


BLACKIE   AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS; 


In  25  Parts,  2s.  each ;  or  3  Vols,  super-royal  Svo,  cloth,  £2,  14.5. 

THE  WORKS  OF  JOHN  BUNYAN, 

PRACTICAL,  ALLEGORICAL,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS;     • 

First  Complete  Edition.     Carefully  collated  and  printed  from  the  Author's  own  Editions.     With  Editorial  Prefaces,  Notes,  and  a 
Memoir  or  BuxyAX  AiiD  hi.s  Times.     By  George  Offor.     Numerous  Illustrative  Engravings. 

SEPARATE  ISSUES. 
I.  The  Experimentai,,  Doctrinal,  and  Practical  Works.     Illustrations.     In  32  Parts,  1ft.  each. 
II.  The  Allegorical,  Figurative,  AND  Symbolical  Works.     Numerous  Illustrations.     In  IS  Parts,  Is.  each. 


LADIES   OF   THE   REFORMATION. 

MEMOIRS  OF  DISTINGUISHED   FEMALE  CHAPvACTERS, 

Belonging  to  tlie  Period  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.     By  the  Rev.  James  A.vderson,  Author  of  Ladies  of  the 
Covenant,  ic.     Nearly  Two  Hundred  Illustrations,  from  Drawings  by  J.  Godwin,  G.  Thomas,  J.  W.  Archer,  E.  K.  Jolmson,  &c. 

FIRST  SERIES. — England,  Scotland,  and  the  Netherlands.     Small  -Ito,  cloth,  antique,  10^.  6d. 

SFX'OND  SERIES. — Ger.manv,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Spain.     Small  4to,  cloth,  antique,  10».  M. 


Cloth,  antique,  7*.  6d.;  or  14  Xob.,  M.  each. 

LADIES    OF    THE    COVENANT; 

Being  JIomoii-3  of  Distinpruished  Scottish  Fem.ale  Characters,  embracing  the  period  of  the  Covenant  and  Persecution.     By  tlie  Rev. 
jAMEd  A.vderson,  Author  of  Tht  Murtyrtoj'  tlie  Bum,  kc.    Numerous  Engravings. 


Complete  in  30  Nos.,  M.  each ;  or  2  Vols.,  cloth,  gilt,  \'>. 

THE  SHEEPFOLD  AND  THE  COMMON; 

Or,  WITHIN    AND    WITHOUT. 

Being  Tales  and  Sketches  Illustrating  the  Power  of  Evangelicil  Religion,  and  the  Pernicious  Tendency  of  tlie 

lieresius  and  Errors  of  the  Day. 

Illustrated  V»y  a  Series  of  Thirty-two  Page  Engravings. 

Tills  Work  l»  «  nrw  nn.l  miich-lnipro»<Hl  R.|||lon  of  lh»  KranoeUfat  Knmbtfr,  hlehMt  Urtimonjr  wmj  b"nie  to  lU  rxMllmi-y  whrn  (Irtt  put  forth,  in.' 

a  tule  uiiiler  which  abovi.-  Ohl-  lluiiJnd  Tliotuand  co^^it-t  of  it  Mtfre  ioM.    The      ,      appmrsDOP,  In  ft  revlicil  aud  ftmendc-d  form,  h&«  niet  with  grt-at  approvaL 


Complete  in  20  Parts,  imperial  8vo,  1*.  eacli. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST, 

With  the  Lives  of  the  .\p0stle3  and  Evangelists.  By  the  Rov.  .John  Fleetwood,  D.P.  Also,  the  Lives  of  the  most  Eminent 
Fathers  and  Martyrs,  and  the  History  of  Primitive  Christianity,  by  William  Cave,  I).  P.  With  an  Essay  on  the  Evidences  of 
Christi.iiiity,  and  immorous  Notes  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  Kiliti<}n.  To  which  ia  subjoined,  A  Concise  History  of  the  Cliristian 
Church,  by  the  Rev.  Tiio.mas  Sims,  M.A.     llliutmtod  by  Forty  beautiful  Engravings. 


Complete  in  CO  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  \i.  e;ich  ;  or  1  Vol.,  cloth,  2U. 

THE    CHRISTIAN    CYCLOPEDIA; 

OR,  repertory  of 

BIBLICAL   AND   THEOLOGICAL   LITERATURE. 

By  the  Rev.  Ja.me3  Gardner,  M.D.,  A  M.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Tlilt  Work  li  d«<Iiinrtl  lo  hf  a  popular  rompenil'um  of  what  h.ia  hilhrrto  bwn      1     loirical  Dictionary.  anH  a  comprfheniirr  dlir><t  of  Ihi-  Litnntniv  an.    IJioffn  phy 
written   on  all  thov  lutjivtii  which   are  i-itlirr  ln»ol»-d   in.  or  allipd  to  Chris-  connected  with  Chnttlanlry.     It  mu«t  b-  r»garJtMl  a>  a  Work  i,l  I  Igh  t»Iu.-  to 

tianity.     It  emhracn  hi  iu  plan  the  general  features  l«th  of  a  Biblical  and  Theo-      I      the  readers  and  students  of  the  Seriptuna. 


GLASGOW,    EDINBURGH,    AND    LONDON. 


BLACKIE   AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS: 


BIBLES  AND  COMMENTABIES. 


THE  IMPERIAL  FAMILY  BIBLE, 

See  page  2. 

THE  COMPREHENSIVE  FAMILY 

BIBLE  ;  witli  Notes  and  Practical  Reflections ;  also,  References, 
Readings,  Chronological  and  other  Tables.  By  David  David- 
son, LL.D.  With  numerous  Historical  and  Landscajie  Illustra- 
tions and  Maps.     In  36  Parts,  super-royal  4to,  2s.  each. 

COOKE'S  BROWN'S  SELF-INTER- 

PRETING  BIBLE.  With  Introduction,  Marginal  References, 
and  Copious  Notes,  E.xplanatory  and  Practical.  By  the  Rev. 
Henrv  Cooke,  D.D.,  Belftist.  Illustrated  with  Historical  De- 
signs, and  a  Series  of  Views.     In  44  Parts,  royal  4to,  Is.  each. 

HAWEIS'  EVANGELICAL  EXPO- 

SITOR  ;  a  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible,  with  Introduction, 
Marginal  References  and  ReatUngs,  and  a  Complete  Index  and 
Concise  Dictionary,  by  the  Rev.  John  Barb.  With  Maps, 
Plans,  and  other  Engravings.     05  Parts,  Is.  each. 

THE  TWOFOLD  CONCORDANCE 

to  the  Words  and  Subjects  of  the  Holy  Bible  ;  including  a  Con- 
cise Dictionary,  a  Chronological  Arrangement  of  the  Sacred 
Narrative,  and  other  Tables,  designed  to  facilitate  the  Consul- 
tation and  Study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.    In  IS  Nos.,  6d.  each. 

The  FIRST  PART  of  this  Work  consists  of  a  cnreful  conciensation  of  Cruden'3 
Concordance,  but  retainiiiB  all  that  is  really  valuable.  The  SECOND  PART 
comprises  a  Complete  Index  and  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  by  the  Rev. 
J41KN  Barr. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ECCLESIASTES: 

Its  Meaning  and  its  Lessons.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Buchanan, 
D.D.     Square  Svo,  cloth,  Vs.  Gd. 


ILLUSTRATED  POCKET  BIBLE; 

Containing  nearly  9000  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes,  and 
80,000  Referenoos  and  Readings;  also.  Thirty-seven  beautil'id 
Engi-avings.     In  124  Nos.,  6c/.  each. 

BROWN'S    DICTIONARY    of   the 

BIBLE.  Corrected  and  Improved.  Illustrated  by  several  hun- 
dred Engravings.     20  Parts,  Is.  each ;  cloth,  £1,  Is. 

THE  BOOK  of  COMMON  PRAYER. 

With  Notes  compiled  from  the  Writings  of  the  most  eminent 
Commentatoi-s.  Illustrated  by  29  beautiful  Engravings,  includ- 
ing Eight  Designs  for  the  Offices,  by  H.  C.  Selous.  The  Rubrics 
jviiited  in  Sal.     16  Nos.,  Gd.  each  ;  and  in  nior.,  flexible,  15s. 

BARNES'  NOTES  ON  THE  NEW 

TESTAMENT.  Illustrated  and  Annotated  Edition.  With  88 
Steel  Plates,  22  Maps  and  Plans,  and  28  Engravings  on  Wood- 
in  all,  Sevmti/  separate  Plates,  from  the  most  authentic  sources, 
illustrating  the  principal  Scripture  Scenes,  and  Sites  of  Cele- 
brated Cities,  Tt)wns,  <tc.  The  whole  complete  in  33  Parts,  Is. 
each ;  or  in  5  double  vols.,  Gs.  each,  and  1  at  4s.  ijd. 

BARNES'   QUESTIONS   ON   THE 

NEW  TESTAM  ENT.  For  Bible  Classes  and  Sunday  Schools.  In 
1  Vol.  (Matthew  to  Hebrews),  cloth,  3s.0ci. ;  or  6  Parts,  6(/.eath. 

BARNES'  NOTES   ON  THE  OLD 

TESTAJIENT.  Booksof  Job,  Isaiah,  and  Daniel.  Withaddi- 
tional  Prefaces  and  Notes,  also  Appendixes,  Engravings  on  Steel, 
and  above  150  Illustrations  on  Wood  ;  most  of  them  to  l>e  fouml 
in  no  other  Edition.  In  19  Parts,  Is.  each ;  or  Job,  1  Vol.,  cloth, 
6s.;  Isaiah,  2  Vols.,  7s.;  Daniel,  1  Vol.,  6s.  GtZ. 


STANDARD   RELIGIOUS   WORKS. 


BAXTER'S   SELECT   PRACTICAL 

WORKS.  Inchiding  his  Treatises  on  Conversion,  The  Divine 
Life,  Dying  Thoughts,  and  Saints'  Everlasting  Rest,  and  a  Me- 
moir of  the  Author.     In  48  Nos.,  super-royal  Svo,  6d.  each. 

BAXTER'S  SAINTS'  EVERLAST- 

ING  REST  ;  The  Divine  Life,  and  Dying  Thoughts  ;  also,  a 
Call  to  the  Unconverted,  and  Now  or  Never.  21  Nos.,  super- 
royal  Svo,  6rf.  each ;  cloth,  lis.  6d. 

FAMILY   WORSHIP:    A   Series   of 

Prayers,  with  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Remarks  on  Passages  of 
Sacred  Scripture,  for  every  Morning  and  Evening  throughout  the 
Year,  by  One  Hundi-ed  and  Eighty  Clergymen  of  the  Scottish 
Chui-ch.  With  Twenty-one  highly-finished  Engravings.  20  Parts, 
sujier-royal  Svo,  Is.  each;  cloth,  £1,  Is. 

M'GAVIN'S    PROTESTANT:      A 

Series  of  Essays  on  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  Papal  Superstition.  New  Edition.  Medium  Svo,  cloth,  14s.; 
or  in  26  Nos. ,  61/.  eacii. 

D WIGHT'S   SYSTEM   of   THEO- 

LOGY ;  or.  Complete  Body  of  Divinity.  In  a  Scries  of  Sermons. 
In  20  Parts,  Is.  each. 

THEOPNEUSTIA;     The    Bible,    its 

Divine  Origin  and  Entire  Inspiration,  deduced  from  Internal 
Evidence,  and  the  Testimonies  of  Nature,  History,  and  Science. 
By  L.  Gaussbn,  D.D.,  Geneva.     Cloth,  3s. 

PSALMS  of  DAVID:    Scottish  Met- 

rical  Version.  To  bind  with  Family  Bibles,  various  sizes. 
Imperial  4to,  2s.  6c?.;  super-royal  4to,  2.s'.;  royal  4to,  2s.;  demy 
4to,  2s.;  ISmo,  Qd. 


CONTEMPLATIONS  on  the  His- 
torical PASSAGES  of  the  OLD  and  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
By  the  Right  Rev.  Joseph  Hall,  D.D.  Numerous  Plates.  In 
15  Parts,  Is.  each. 

profession    and    PRACTICE; 

Or,  Thoughts  on  the  Low  State  of  Vital  Religion  among  Pro- 
fessing Christians.     By  G.  M'Culloch.     Cloth,  Is.  Qd. 

An  exposition  of  the  CONFES- 
SION of  FAITH  of  tlie  WESTMINSTER  ASSEMBLY  of 
DIVINES.  By  Robert  Shaw,  D.D.,  Wliitburn.  Eighth  Edi- 
tion.    Cloth,  3s.  6(^ 

SCOTS    WORTHIES;    their    Lives 

and  Testimonies.  With  a  Supiilement,  containing  Memoirs  of 
the  Ladies  of  the  Covenant.  Upwards  of  One  Hundred  Illus- 
trations.    In  22  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each. 

THE  CHRISTIAN'S  DAILY  COM- 

PANION  :  A  Series  of  Meditations  and  Short  Practical  Com- 
ments on  the  most  Important  Doctrines  and  Precepts  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  arranged  for  Daily  Reading  throughout  the 
year.  With  Twenty-one  highly-finished  Engravings.  20  Parts, 
8Ui)er-royal  Svo,  Is.  each ;  cloth,  £1,  Is. 

WATSONS  BODY  of  PRACTICAL 

DIVINITY,  in  a  Series  of  Sermons  on  the  Shorter  Catechism  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  with  Select  Sermons  on  Various  Sub- 
jects. The  whole  Revised  and  Corrected,  with  numerous  Notes. 
In  29  Nos.,  super- royal  Svo,  (id.  each. 

WILLISON'S  PRACTICAL  WORKS. 

With  an  Essay  on  his  Life  and  Times.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Heth- 
erington.     20  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each. 


GLASGOW,    EDINBURGH,    AND    LONDON. 


BLACKIE   AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS; 


HISTOHY,   BIOGRAPHY,   &c. 


MEMOIRS  of  NAPOLEON  BONA- 

PARTE.  By  M.  de  Boitirienne.  Numerous  Historical  and 
Portrait  Ilhistratioiis.     23  parts,  Is.  each  ;  or  i  vols.,  £l,  6s. 

CABINET  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND, 

Civil,  Jlilitary,  and  Ecclesiastical,  from  the  Landing  of  Julius 
C'iBsar  till  the  year  1S46.     13  vols.,  bouad  in  cloth,  tl,  6s. 

SMITH'S  CANADA:  Past,  Present, 

and  Future.  Being  an  Historical,  Geographical,  Geological, 
and  Statistical  Account  of  CanafLa  West.  Maps,  and  other  lUus- 
trations.     2  Vols.,  royal  8vo,  cloth,  20s. 

AIRMAN'S    HISTORY    of    SCOT- 

L.\XD,  from  tlie  Earliest  Period  to  the  present  Time.  A  New 
Edition.  With  Xi>jkty  Illustr.vtioxs,  comprising  Portraits, 
Views,  and  Historical  Designs.     In  53  Parts,  Is.  each. 

THE  ISRAEL  of  the  ALPS.     A  Com- 

pleto  History  of  the  Vaudois  of  Piedmont  and  their  Colonies. 
Prepared  in  great  part  from  unpublished  Documents.  By 
Alexis  Mustov,  D.D.  llhtstrated  by  a  Series  of  Steel  Engrav- 
ings.    In  lOi  Parts,  Is.  eacli  ;  or  2  Vols.  Svo,  cloth,  ISs. 

THE  WORKS  of  FLAVIUS  JOSE- 

Demy  Svo,  22i 


PHUS.     With  Maps  and  other   Illustrations. 
Paits,  Is.  each  ;  or  4  Vols.,  cloth,  24«. 


NOTES   of  a  CLERICAL   FUR- 

lough,  spent  chiefly  in  the  Holy  Land.  By  the  Rev.  Robert 
BrcHAMAN,  D.D.  Illustrated  by  an  Accurate  Map  of  the  whole 
Country,  and  by  various  enlarged  Sketch  Maps,  illustrative  of 
individual  localities  and  of  particular  excursions.     Cloth,  "s.  (id. 

THE    TEN    YEARS'   CONFLICT; 

Being  the  History  of  the  Disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
By  the  Rev.  Robert  Buchanax,  D.D.  Illustrated  with  Por- 
traits on  Steel  and  Designs  on  Wooti.  2.5  Xos.,  6(^  etich  ;  or  2 
Vols,  cloth,  14s.  The  Library  Edition,  elegantlj'  printed  in  large 
type,  2  vols,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  £1,  Is. 

ROLLIN'S  ANCIENT    HISTORY; 

With  Extensive  Notes,  Geographical,  Topographical,  Historical, 
and  Critical,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author.  By  Jame.s  Bei.l.  Num- 
erous Illustrations.     In  24  Parts,  medium  Svo,  Is.  eacli. 

ROLLIN'S  ARTS  and  SCIENCES  of 

the  ANCIENTS.  With  Notes  by  .Iamis  Bell  (forming  a  third 
Volume  to  Ancient  History).     In  10  Parts,  Is.  each. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  of 

EMINENT  SCOTSMEN.  In  Four  Volumes.  New  Edition. 
Witli  a  Supplemental  Volume,  continuing  the  Biographies  to  the 
Pre.^ent  Time.  By  the  Rev.  Thos.  Thom.son.  With  SJ  Portraits, 
and  5  Engraved  Titles.  In  4(5  Parts,  medium  Svo,  Is.  each ; 
or  Divisions,  cloth  gilt,  6s.  6d.  each. 


See  also  Works  on  pages  1,  3,  and  4  of  tliis  List. 


WORKS    ON   AGRICULTURE. 


CYCLOPEDIA  of  AGRICULTURE. 

Practical  and  Scientific.  By  upwanls  of  Fifty  of  the  most 
Eminent  Farmers,  Land-.Kgents,  ami  Scientific  Men  of  the  day. 
Edited  by  .John  C.  Morton.  With  above  ISOO  Illustrativo 
Figures  on  Wood  and  Steel.  In  28  Parts,  2s.  Oil.  each;  or  2  large 
Vols.,  suiier-royal  Svo,  cloth,  £3,  15s. 

NEW    FARMER'S    ALJIANAC. 

Edited  by  .ToilN  C.  Morton,  Editor  of  the  Jpricultural  Gnzitie, 
Ci/dopedia  of  AgricuUurt,  kc.    Publisheil  yearly.     Price  Is. 

OUR  FARM  CROPS;  Being  a  popii- 

lar  Scientific  Description  of  the  Cultivation,  Chemistry,  l>i»- 
ca.ses,  an<l  Uemedies,  itc.  of  our  ditferent  Croi>s,  worked  >ip  to 
the  high  Farming  of  the  present  day.  By  .John  Wii>on, 
F.RS.E.,  Professor  of  .\grioulture  in  the  University  of  Eilin- 
b\irgh.  Member  of  Council  of  tlie  Royal  Agricultiiral  Society  of 
England,  lite.,  itc.  Illustrated  with  Engravings  on  WihhI.  To  be 
completetl  in  Twelve  Parts,  Is.  each,  each  Part  complete  in  itself. 
"This  Work  is  probfiMy  the  most  n>markab1e,  anil  the  most  useful  for  the 
Agriculturist,  that  has  apprarrd  for  a  long  t\m»." —Ouernicf  Official  Oazettc 

THE  GARDENERS  ASSISTANT, 

Praoticjil  and  Scient  ilio.  .\  Guide  to  the  Fonnation  and  Manitge- 
ment  of  the  Kitchen,  Fniit,  and  Flower  Ganlen,  and  the  Culti- 
vation and  Manageiuout  of  Conservatory,  (Jrvon-houso,  and  Hot- 
house Plants.  Witli  a  Copious  Calendar  of  tiardening  ( )|>enition9. 
By  RoBKiiT  Thomi'son,  Horticultural  Society'sGardon,  Chiswiek. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings  and  ctrefully  Coloured 
Plates.     In  12  P.arts,  2s.  li(/.  each,  or  cloth,  £1,  lis.  M. 

B.'st<lrs  the  suhjt'ofs  above  indicated,  the  \Vork  cont,ilnB  Chapters  on  the  Phy- 
stoloiiy  of  Plants,  the  Nature  and  Improvement  of  Soils,  tlif  various  kinds  of 
Manures  and  their  Uses,  and  the  Tools,  InslrumenU,  Ar..emplny,d  In  Carden- 
Ing:  toKt-ther  with  descriptions  of  the  best  varieties  of  Veffelabli-s.  Fruits,  and 
Flowers.    Profusely  illustrated  with  Engravings  printed  In  the  TexU 


FARM  INSECTS.    Being  the  Natural 

History  and  Economy  of  the  Insects  injurious  to  the  Fielii  Crops 
in  Great  Britain  an<r  Irelaiul.  .ami  also  those  which  infest  Bams 
and  Granaries,  with  suggestions  for  their  destruction.  By  John 
ClRTis,  F.L.S.,  *c.,  A.-C.  lUustratetlwith  manylmndred  Figures, 
Plain  and  Coloureil.  In  S  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  2s.  M.  each, 
plain  plates,  and  3s.  M.  coloured  plates;  or  cloth,  £1,  10s. 

FARMER'S  GUIDE.     A  Treatise  on 

the  Dii»e,a.««>  of  Horses  and  Bl.ack  Cattle,  with  Instnictions  for 
tlie  .Management  of  Breeding  .Mares  and  Cows.  By  Jamm  Webb, 
Vet<3rin.arj'  Surgeon.  Seventh  Edition.  FooWap  Svo,  cloth, 
'is.  M. 

CONSTRUCTION    of    COTTAGES. 

By  0.  Smith,  Architwt,  Edinburgh.  Illustratol  by  AVorking 
Plans,  aecom|>anied  by  Sjiecifieations,  Details,  and  Estimates. 
Chith,  4s. 

AGRICULTURIST'S  CALCULATOR. 

-V  Series  of  Forty-five  Tables  for  I.and-Mea.suring,  Draining, 
Manuring.  Planting,  Weight  of  Hay  and  Cattle  by  Mejtsure- 
meut,  Building,  4c.    17  Nos.,  foolscap  8vo,  W.  each ;  bound,  y». 

AGRICULTURIST'S  ASSISTANT: 

.\  Note-Book  of  Principles,  Rules,  and  Tables,  ad.apte<l  to  the 
tise  of  all  eng.oged  in  AgriciUture,  or  the  M.anagement  of  landed 
Projierty.  By  Joiis  Ewart,  Ijiml-Surveyor  and  Agricultiu-al 
Engineer.     Plates  and  C\its.     Foolscap  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  (hI. 

LAND  -  MEASURER'S     READY- 

RECKONER:  Being  Tables  for  ascertaining  at  eight  the  Con- 
tents of  any  Field  or  Piece  of  Land.  Third  edition.  Bound  in 
roan,  2s. 


IS.n.!!?£^.E2i^.i5^^.Y.E^^         HOWto  CHOOSE  a  Good  MILK  COW. 


Or,  Tradesman  and  Wix^l-^Ierchanfs  .\ssistant.  By  .VLEXANnKU 
Pkddie.  New  Edition,  gi-eatly  enlargetl.  In  12No8.,  6ti.  each  ; 
bound,  (5s.  M. 


By  J.  H.  Maone.     With  a  Supplement  on  the  Dairy  Cattle  of 
Britain.     lUustratotl  with  Engravings.     Cloth,  3s. 


GLASGOW,    EDINBURGH,    AND    LONDON. 


BLACKIE   AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS 


Reissue,  with  Coloiued  Plates.     In  36  Parts,  price  Is.  each. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  EAUTH  AND  ANIMATED  NATURE. 

By  Oliver  Goldsmith.     "With  numerous  Notes  from  the  Works  of  the  most  distiiiguislied  Britisli  and  Foreign  Naturalists. 
J  The  Plates  contain  2400  Illustrative  Figures,  of  which  230  are  carefully  coloiu-ed. 


In  22  Parts,  royal  Svo,  Is.  each. 


A  HISTOKY  OF  THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM; 

Embracing  the  Physiology,  Classification,  and  tlie  Culture  of  Plants  ;  with  tlieir  various  uses  to  Man  and  the  Lower  Animals,  and 
their  application  in  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Domestic  Economy.  Illustrated  by  Seven  Hundred  Figures  on  Wood  and  Steel,  of 
w  hich  One  Huudi'ed  are  beautifully  colomed. 


WORKS    ON   MACHINERY,   CARPENTRY,   &c. 


ENGINEER    and    MACHINIST'S 

DRAWING-BOOK  :  A  Complete  Course  of  Instruction  for  the 
Practical  Engineer;  comprising  Linear  Drawing,  Projections, 
Eccentric  Curves,  the  vaiious  forms  of  Gearing,  Reciprocating 
Machinery,  Sketching  and  Drawing  from  the  Machine,  Projec- 
tion of  Shadows,  Tinting  and  Coloiu-Liig,  and  Perspective,  on 
the  basis  of  the  works  of  M.  Le  Blanc  and  MM.  Armengaud. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood  and  Steel.  In 
It)  Parts,  imijerial  4to,  2s.  each;  or  1  Vol.  half-morocco,  £2,  2s. 

ENGINEER    and     MACHINIST'S 

ASSISTANT  :  Being  a  Series  of  Plans,  Sections,  and  Elevations 
of  Steam  Engines,  Water  Wheels,  Spinning  Macliines,  Mills  for 
Grinding,  Tools,  &c.,  taken  from  Macliines  of  approved  Con- 
struction ;  with  detailed  Descriptions  and  Practical  Essays  on 
various  deiiartments  of  Machinery.  New  and  Improved  Edi- 
tion. In  28  Parts,  imperial  4to,  2s.  Gd.  each ;  or  2  Vols,  half- 
morocco,-  £4,  is. 

RAILWAY  MACHINERY.    ATrea- 

tise  on  the  Jlechanical  Engineering  of  Railways  ;  embracuig  the 
Principles  and  Construction  of  Rolling  and  Fixed  Plant,  in  all 
departments.  Illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Plates  on  a  large  scale, 
and  by  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood.  By  D.  Kinnear  Clark, 
Engineer.  In  30  Parts,  imperial  4to,  2s.  6d.  each ;  2  Vols,  half- 
morocco,  £i,  lbs. 

RAILWAY  LOCOMOTIVES.    Their 

Progress,  Meclianical  Construction,  and  Performance,  with  the 
recent  Practice  in  England  and  America.  Illustrated  by  an 
extensive  Series  of  Plates,  and  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood. 
By  D.  KiNNEAR  Clark,  Engineer.  To  be  completed  in  25  Parts, 
imperial  4to,  2s.  6d.  each;  2  Vols.,  half  morocco,  £4. 

This  Work  will  combine  the  Locomotive  Section  of  the  Author's  Work  on 
Ruilway  Machineru,  with  extensive  aiiditions  illustrating  the  practice  of  Eng- 
lish Locomotive  Engineers  of  the  present  day,  ami  presenting  the  most  recent 
attainments  in  American  practice.  It  will  also  include  the  consideration  of  a 
variety  of  questions  bearin}^  upon  the  improvement  and  economical  working  of 
the  Locomotive. 

RECENT  PRACTICE  in  the  LOCO- 

MOTIVE  ENGINE  (being  a  Supplement  to  iJa (7 «•«;/ .l/ac/iMio-y); 
Comprising  the  most  Recent  Improvements  in  English  Practice, 
and  Illustrations  of  the  Locomotive  Practice  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  By  D.  Kinnear  Clark,  Engineer.  Com- 
plete in  10  Parts,  imperial  4to,  2s.  6d.  each ;  lialf-morocco,  35s. 

This  Work  consists  simply  of  the  new  portion  of  RaUway  Locomotives, 
announced  above.  It  is  pulilished  separately  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  already 
possess  the  Author's  Wurk  on  Railwaj  Machinery. 

RURAL   ARCHITECTURE.    A 

Series  of  Designs  for  Ornamental  Cottages  and  Villas.  Exem- 
plified in  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Details.  With  Prac- 
tical Descriptions.  By  John  White,  Architect.  In  21  Parts, 
imperial  4to,  2s.  each;  1  Vol.  haH-morocco,  £2,  10s. 


CARPENTER    and    JOINER'S 

ASSISTANT.  A  Complete  Course  of  Practical  Instruction  in 
Geometry,  Geometrical  Lines,  Drawing,  Projection,  and  Per- 
siiective ;  also,  the  Selection,  Preparation,  and  Strength  of 
Materials,  and  the  Mechanical  Principles  of  Framing,  with 
then-  Applications  in  Carpentry  and  Joinery.  Illustrated  by 
numerous  Engravings  on  Steel  and  Wood,  comprising  examples 
of  some  of  the  best  Timber  Constiiictions  executed  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  To  be  completed  in  about  22  Parts,  super-royal  4to, 
2s.  each. 

The  object  of  this  Publication  is  to  supply,  in  a  compendious  form,  a  complete 
and  practical  Course  of  Instruction  in  the  Principles  of  Carpentry  and  Joinery, 
with  a  Selection  of  Examples  of  Works  actually  executed.  It  will  include  the 
most  important  features  of  the  great  works  of  Emy,  Krafft,  and  others,  which, 
from  their  cost  and  foreign  languages,  are  inaccessible  to  the  great  majority  oi 
workmen. 

CABINET-MAKER'S   ASSISTANT. 

A  Series  of  Original  Designs  for  Modem  Furniture,  with  De- 
scrijjtions  and  details  of  Constrviction.  Complete  in  23  Parts, 
imperial  4to,  2s.  iid.  each ;  half-bound  morocco,  £3,  bs. 

MECHANIC'S    CALCULATOR; 

Comprehending  Principles,  Rules,  and  Tables,  in  the  various 
Departments  of  Mathematics  and  Mechanics.  Nineteenth  Edi- 
tion.    Cloth,  5s.  \id. 

MECHANIC'S    DICTIONARY.     A 

Note-Book  of  Technical  Terms,  Rules,  and  Tables,  useful  in  the 
Mechanical  Arts.  With  Engravings  of  Machinery,  and  nearly 
200  Diagrams  on  Wood.     Thirteenth  Edition.     Cloth,  9s. 

The  Calcdlator  and  Dictionary  are  pubUshed  in  27  Nos., 
6d.  each. 

MURPHY'S   ART  of  WEAVING. 

Illustrated  by  nearly  200  Figures,  with  Wai-]),  Weft,  and  Yarn 
Tables,  for  the  use  of  Manufacturers.  Tliird  Edition,  Svo, 
cloth,  IGs. 

REID'S    CLOCK    and    WATCH- 

MAKING,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  Illustrated  with  Twenty 
Folding  Plates,  and  Vignette  Title.  In  10  Parts,  royal  Svo,  2s. 
each  ;  or  1  Vol.,  cloth,  21s. 

ORNAMENTAL  DESIGN:  A  Series 

of  examples  of  Egj'ptian,  Grecian,  Roman,  Italian,  Gothic, 
Sloorish,  French,  Flemish,  and  Elizabethan  Ornaments,  suit- 
able for  Art-workmen  and  Decorators.  With  an  Essay  ou 
Ornamental  Art,  as  applicable  to  Trade  and  Manufactures.  By 
Jas.  Ballantvne,  Author  of  a  Treatise  on  Painted  Glass,  &c., 
&c.     Forty  Plates,  imperial  4to,  cloth,  £1,  2s. 


GLASGOW,    EDINBURGH,    AND    LONDON. 


BLACKIE   AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS: 


POETRY   AND   LIGHT   LITERATURE. 


THE  WOKKS  of  EOBEET  BURNS.  Com- 
plete Illustrated  Edition,  Literary  and  Pictorial.  With  WiL- 
son's  Essay  "  On  the  Genius  and  Character  of  Biuiis,"  and  Dr. 
Ciirrie's  Slemoir  of  the  Poet,  and  .50  Landscape  and  Portrait 
Illustrations.     2:j  Parts,  super-royal  8vo,  Is.  each. 

Or  with  Eight  Supplkmentaky  Parts,  containing  32  En- 
gravings ;  making  in  all  S2  Illustrations.  2  Vols.,  cloth  extra, 
£1,  16s. 

LAND  of  BURNS ;  A  Series  of  Landscapes, 

Illustrative  of  the  Writings  of  the  Scottish  Poet,  from  Paintings 
by  D.  O.  Hli-L,  R.S  A.  Also,  Portraits  of  the  Poet,  his  Friends, 
Arc.  With  Descriptions  and  Biographies,  by  Robert  CliA>n5ERS  ; 
and  Essay  by  Professor  Wilson,     i  Vols.,  4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges, 

&■:,  2s. 

BOOK  of  SCOTTISH  SONG.    A  Collection 

of  the  Best  and  Most  Apjiroved  Songs  of  Scotland,  with  Criticjil 
and  Historical  Notices,  and  an  Essay  on  Scottish  Song.  En- 
graved Frontispiece  and  Title.  16  Nos.,  6c/.  each  ;  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  9s. 

BOOK  of  SCOTTISH  BALLADS.  A  Com- 
prehensive Collection  of  the  Ballads  of  Scotland,  with  Illustra- 
tive Notes,  and  Engraved  Frontispiece  and  Title.  15  Nos.,  iid. 
each  ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  9«. 

NICOLL'S  POEMS  and  LYRICS,  cliiefly  in 

the  Scottish  Dialect.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  New 
Edition.     Small  8vo,  cloth,  gilt,  Lis.  ijd. 


HOGG.— The  WORKS   of  the   ETTRICK 

SHEPHERD,  with  lUustrations  by  D.  O.  Hill,  R.S.A.— The 
Poetical  Works,  complete  in  5  Vols.,  cloth,  17s.  6d.;  the  Prose 
Works,  complete  in  G  Vols.,  £1,  Is.  Both  Series  are  also  pub- 
lished for  sale  in  separate  Vols.,  at  3s.  M.  each. 

CASQUET  of  LITERARY  GEMS ;  Containing 

upwards  of  TOO  Extracts  in  Poetry  and  Prose.  From  nearly  300 
Distingmshed  Authore.  Illustrated  by  Twenty -five  Engravings, 
lu  "24  Parts,  Is.  eac!i. 


REPUBLIC  of  LETTERS.     A  Selection   in 

Poetry  and  Prose,  from  the  Works  of  the  most  Eminent  Writers, 
with  many  Original  Pieces.  Twenty-five  beautiful  Illustrations. 
4  Vols.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  £1;  or  in  16  Parts,  Is.  each. 

GOLDSMITH'S    MISCELLANEOUS 

WORKS.  With  an  Essay  on  his  Life  and  Writings.  Thirty- 
seven  Engravings  on  Wood,  from  Designs  bj-  W.  ll.arvey  and 
W.  B.  Sc-ott.     i!  Vols.,  foolscap  bvo,  cloth,  10s. 

SANDFORD'S   ESSAY  on   the  RISE  and 

PROGRESS  of  LITERATURE.     FoolscJip  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

LAING'S   WAYSIDE    FLOWERS:    Being 

Poems  and  Stuigs.  Introduction  by  Rev.  Geo.  Gilfillam.  Third 
Edition.     Cloth,  gilt,  2^. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CYCLOPEDIA  of  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE 

and  SURGERY.  By  Thus.  Andrew,  M.D.  Illustrated  with 
lOngravings  on  Wood  and  Steel.  17  Parts,  royal  Svo,  Is.  ejich ; 
cloth,  ISs. 

BARR'S  SCRIPTURE  STUDENT'S  AS- 
SISTANT. A  Complete  Index  and  Concise  Dictionary  to  the 
Bible.  New  Edition,  Enlarged,  with  Pronunciation  of  Projier 
Names,  Chronological  Arrangement  of  the  .Scriptuivs,  ic.  Purft 
tivo,  cloth,  3s. 

BARR'S     CATECHETICAL     INSTRUC- 
TIONS for  YOUNG  COMMUNIC.VNTS. 
Young  Pereous  not  yet  Couiniunicauts. 
sewed,  4(/. 


With  an  .\ddresa  to 
31  St  Edition,  ISmo, 


BARR'S  CATECHETICAL  INSTRUC- 
TIONS on  INF.^NT  BAPTISM.  With  an  Adilress  to  Voiuig 
I'arents.     lijtli  Edition,  ISmo,  sewed,  4(/. 

COMMERCIAL  HAND-BOOK  :  A  Comitlete 

Ready-Reckoner,  and  Compendium  of  Tables  and  Information 
for  the  Trader,  Merchant,  and  Commoivial  Traveller.  310  pp. 
4Smo,  Ixmnd  in  roan,  Is. 

COMSTOCK'S  NATURAL  PHILO- 
SOPHY: Edito<l  an<l  largely  augment<Hl  by  R.  D.  Ilum.vs, 
M.A.  O.xon.  A  Manual  of  Natuml  Philo90]>liy  ;  in  which  are 
jMjpularly  explained  the  Principles  of  Heat,  Mechanics,  Hydro- 
statics, Hydraulics,  Pneumatics,  the  Steam  Engine.  .\coustic». 
Optics,  .Xstronomy,  Electricity,  Magnetism,  &c.;  witli  Qiiostions 
for  Examination  on  each  Chapter.  an<l  an  .\|>pondix  of  Pro- 
blems. Illustrated  by  nearly  Thi-ee  Hundred  i^ngi-.ivings  on 
Wood.     Foolscjip  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

HARTLEY'S     ORATORICAL     CLASS- 

1U>(>K.  With  the  Principles  of  Elocution  Simplified  and  Illn.s- 
t rated  by  suitable  examjiles.  Fifteenth  Edition,  iinpn.>ved. 
J'oolscaj)  Svo,  bouMil,  "Js.  I'm/. 

CHORISTER'S   TEXT-BOOK  ;    Containing 

nearly  Two  Humlreil  Ps,alm  and  Hymn  Tunes,  Chants,  Anthems, 
A'c,  jvrranged  for  fi-om  Two  to  Five  Voices,  witli  Organ  or  Piano- 
forte Acconi)>animents ;  prece«led  by  a  Conijirehensive  Grammar 
of  Masic.  By  W.  J.  P.  ICii'D.  Sujier-i-oyal  Svo,  stifl' iKiiier,  5s.; 
clotli,  gilt,  S.4. 


HAND    PLACE-BOOK    of   the    UNITED 

KINGDOM;  Containing  References  of  daily  use  to  upwards  of 
15,000  LooUities  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  General 
Statistical  Tables.     Bound,  tis. 

FERGUSON'S    INTEREST    TABLES.   At 

Fo\irteen  lUiTerent  Rat<«,  from  a  Quarter  to  Six  and  a  Half  per 
Cent.;  also.  Tables  of  Comumsioii  and  Brokerage.  New  Edi- 
tion, enlarged.     Boiuid,  5«. 

LAWRIE'S    SYSTEM    of   MERCANTILE 

ARITHMETIC;  With  the  Nature,  Use,  and  Negotiation  of  Bills 
of  Exchange.  Fifth  Eilition.  In  -J  Parts,  Iwund  in  rojin,  with 
Key,  3s.;  or  Pans  I.  and  II.,  in  cloth.  Is.  each;  the  Key 
BeiKirately,  Is. 

MOFFAT:    Its  Walks  and    Wells.     With 

Incidental  Notices  of  its  Botany  and  Geidogy.  By  Wii.i.UM 
KkI'DIE;  and  Rei>oi-t  on,  and  Clieniiciil  Analysis  of,  its  Mineral 
Wells,  by  J.  Mac.vuam,  F.R.S.S.A.     Foolscap  Svo,  Is. 

TYTLER'S   ELEMENTS  of  GENERAL 

HISTORY,  Ancient  .iiul  .Mo<lei-n.  With  considerable  additions 
to  the  Autliors  Te.vt,  numerous  Notes,  and  a  Continuation  to 
tlie  reign  of  Quevn  Victoria.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Brandon 
Ti-RNER,  M.A.  Si.vth  Etlition.  Cloth,  .5s.  6rf.  Also  in  Divi- 
sions.    Div.  I.,  price  2.«.  W. ;  Div.  IL,  price  3s.  M. 

M'CRIE'S     SKETCHES    of    SCOTTISH 

CHURCH  HISTORY:  Embracing  the  Period  from  the  Refor- 
mation to  the  Revolution.     '2  Vols.,  demy  12mo,  cloth,  4s. 

ROBERTSON'S   HISTORY  of  tlie  JEWS, 

From  the  Babylonish  Captivity  to  the  Destruction  of  Jenisiileui. 
Cloth,  Is.  M. 

ROBERTSON'S   CHART  of   SCRIPTURE 

CHRONOLOGY,  from  the  Creation  to  the  Destruction  of  Jeru- 
s;ilem.     In  stilf  covers,  4</. 

STAFF  A    and    ION  A   DESCRIBED  and 

ILLUSTR.VTED  ;  With  Notices  of  the  Princiiml  Objects  on  the 
n>ute  fixjm  I'ort  Criiian  to  Ob.an,  and  in  the  Sound  of  Mull. 
Many  Engmvings.    Limp  cloth,  2s. 
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